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VoL. XJI No. 1 


manurial experiments with cotton in 

THE LBBV7ARD ISLANDS. 

in a. A TKMPVNY, H. b( , 

»Sii})mntomleiit oi A^nc‘ulhn-t‘h>r tlu‘ Lot‘\\anl Islands. 

iMaiuirial <.*\p(.*rinioiits with <‘otto)i lia\t* (‘a!‘ri(*d 

out Kitts, by Mr. F. R. Hh<*|)lieit‘(i, and in Monts^urut, }>\ 

Mr.Robson, during the \ear 1911. Experiments oi' this des- 
eription \vei*e eonuneneed in 1991-5, and have been made annually 
on hiniilar Jiie^s sine»‘ then. On the }>H*sent oeeasion tlie series is 
id(Uitiual witlitliat ot loriner veuis, and eoinprises tliirlv-i‘ight 
oxpfMdmeiits in St. Kitts and thirt\ in iMontserrat. 

The expei'iinents were (‘arried out on plots ea(‘li j\,-acre, in 
duplieate, at La Ouerile Experiment Station, St. Kitts,' and on 
biiigle plots at Dagenham estate, Montserrat. I’he manure's 
a!)plie<i, the yields obtaiiUMl in eaeh series, and lhea\era^e returns 
from oa(*li experiment are shown in Table 1. 

As has been stated, the Ht. Kitts series iiieluded eiglit more 
plots tlian does that in Montserrat ; these eight additional plots 
wore designed to test whetlier beuehoiaJ resiiTls are likely looeem* 
from applieations of small amounts of salt and sulphate of copper 
to the soil, the idea being that they might possihU lesson the 
iiuddenee of insect and fungoid jx^sts. The aecumulated results 
obtained have demonstrated hy now that no siu*h aetion takes 
place, and it is not inteud(‘d to include them in the series ol 
experiments in future years. 
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I. 
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TABLS- II. La Gukeite. Series I and II. 
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TABLE III. All Stations. 
Manures and yields in pounds per acre. 
Mean of seven years— ^0 plots. 
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The resnltR of the prefient eeason have home out the general 
experience of former years, namely that the application of 
manures has not given profitable increases of yield. With the ex¬ 
ception of plot fi, which received 30 fib. of nitrate of soda with potash 
and phosphoric acid, and showed a gain, over the yield from the 
no-manure plot, of 98 fib. of seod-ootton per acre, none of the 
plots show any appreciable gain as a result of the a(jtion of the 
manures ; indeed most of them evidence actual losses. 

This i*esult. in the case of the experiments at La Guerite, 
St. Kitts, is somewhat unexpected ; since not inconsiderable 
increases of yield over that from the no-manure plot were 
recorded from many of the plots at this station in the previous 
year. It will be remembei'od that this series of experiments has 
now been repeated for seven consecutive years, and in ea(‘b year 
in ca(‘h scries tlu' same manures have been applie<l to the same 
plots. Last year it was thought ihat tlie effect of this continuous 
cropping was at last being seen in the exhaustion of the no-manure 
plot, but the results of the present year do not strengthen this 
('onclusion. ' 

On the present occasion, only two series of experiments have 
been carried out, the thinl series having had to be sacrificed on 
a('count of requirements in connexion wdth railway construction 
for the now 8t. Kitts Central Sugar Fa(*toiy. ft will he nmiem- 
bered that the plants in the various series are grown at diiferent 
times. Series 1 being the earliest, and Series III, the latest 
<*st ablislied. 

The (‘ontiiiuous I’opetition of these (experiments, uiidei the 
conditions staled aboNe, eonstitutes a valiiahh' investigation 
into the manurial re(|uirements of (‘otton in the eir(mmstan(*es 
obtaining in St. Kitts 

Table TI givc's the average retui'iis from Series f and II at 
La Guerite over the ^^ll(de period during wdiich the exp(^riments 
have h(»en carried on ; tin* I'eturns from Series Til are not includ¬ 
ed, sim^e past experience lias shown that late planting induces 
poor returns in St Kitts ; the liguivs are the means of the roKSults 
of fourteen repetitions of (‘Hch experiment on the same pie(*e of 
land, under varying conditions of raintall. An inspection of these 
results will show that, with the doubtful exception of plot II, 
which received 29 fib. of niirogtm as nitrate of soda, th(^ applica¬ 
tion of manures has not only failed to iiuTeas^' tlie yield hut in 
many instancos Ijias l(»d to actual docreases. This result strcngtliens 
the conclusions of former year's, namely, that during the period 
of the experiments, the natural reserves of plant food in the soil 
liave been sullicient to meet the remiiroments of the crop, under 
tlie conditions obtaining at La Guerite. 

Table III gives the average results For the entire series of 
experiments, covering forty repetitions of each individual trial 
during a period of seven years, and including series in St. Kitts, 
jSTevis, Montserrat and Antigua. It will he seen that, in no single 
instance are appreciable increases of yield trac(*ahle to the action 
of the manures. 

The results bear out the opinion expressed in previous reports 
on these experiments that, undei the conditions obtaining in the 
Leeward Islands, the best results in 8ea Island cotton culture are 
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likely to be obtained by good cultivation combined with occasional 
smaU applications of farmyard manure for the purpose of main¬ 
taining a good mechanical <‘ondition of the soil, and that the 
plication of arbiticial manures is not likely to be reonmerative. 


THE COTTON INDUSTRY IN THE LEEWARD 
ISLANDS. 


BY H. A. TEMPANY, B. Sc., 

Superintendent of Agri<»ultnre for the Leeward islands. 

In previous year’s, papers have been published in the Went 
Indian n idle fin Humniarizing the development and position of tire 
cotton industry in the Leeward Islands. 

Most of these have been presented at Agricultural 
Conferences ; while in 1900 the position of the industry in tlie 
LiH'ward Islands was dealt with in an article containing an 
ac(*ount of the state of the industry throughout the West Indies, 
wliich appeared in the IFcs/ Indian hidletm^ Vol. X, p. 153 ; 
accounts of the progi'ess of the industry in earlier years have* 
apf)eared in the UV^/ Indian Hnllctin as follows : Vol. Vl, p. 113; 
Vol. VII, p. 30; Vol. VIII, p. 203: Vol. IX, ]). 179. 

The following additional data arc now put foi'ward, to 
snp[)l<*inent the aivounls alrvady given, and to bring the infor¬ 
mation regarding the pi’ogress of the industry up to date. 

During the past few yeai-s, (*otton*growiiig, particularly in 
Antigua and Barbuda, lias undergone a number of vicissitudes 
whidi have at certain periods materially aifeeted the area planted 
and the output. Such circumstances may normally ))o expected 
to beset any industry ; at the fa*esent time it may be said that 
they have exei'ied a steadying inlliienee on the cultivation of 
cotton in the Leeward Islands, and the position is now one of 
considerable stability vdiicli is an important (‘ondition in the 
econoinic* outlook. 

In Montserrat at the present time, cotton-growing is the 
p.lncipal source of revenue. In Nevis, it occupies a position 
nearly etjiial to that of cam»-growing. In St. Kitts the eultiva- 
tion of cotton as an intervening crop between two erops of cane 
is an integral part of enrrent agricultural practice, while the 
growing of the product as a main crop is extending. In Tortola 
and Anguilla it fills the position of an important staple crop 
raised by small (‘ultivators, and thus supplies a source whieli has 
materially conduced to the ineimse of p^osperit^^ Antigua has 
perhaps suffered more vicissitudes in respect of cotton-growing 
than any other Presidency ; but here again prospects have bright¬ 
ened, arid there is the probability of a considerable increase in the 
area under cultivation. 

In the following pages the position of the industry in the 
various pi*esidencies is summarized* 
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ANTIGtJA. 

As has hoen already, the etiltivation of cotton in this 

Presidency lia^ undergone very (»onsi<leral>le vicissitudes. The 
staple has hurl to (*ontend with what is })rohably the most serious 
pest which has beset the industry sinc'e its ineeption, in .the shape 
of t he maggot of a small fly (Contarinia go^nypU) which attacks the 
unopened flower buds and causes them to drop from the plant.* 
The pest was first I'oc'orded in December 1907 ; subsequtuit experi¬ 
ence has shown tliat the general appearance of the insect ma^ be 
expected annually at about the same period of the year—the middle 
of December; consequently, the control of the pest evolves itself 
into a question of planting the cTop at sirdi a time as shall ensure 
tlie maturing of the cotton bolls before its incidence may be 
anticifiated. rnfortunately, this is not always an easy matter, 
since by reason of the uru*er(ainty of the rainfall it is not 
always possible to t^stablisli the cr<»p at such a time as will ensure 
its escaping the attacks of the pest. Kev(*rthe]ess some measure 
of success lias been obtained by working on these lines. 

For the crop of 1909-i0, 253 acres was planted in Antigua, 
while some 125 acres was also (‘stablLsliod in tiie dejicndent island 
of Barbuda, making a total of about 378 acres in the }Vesiden(*y. 
From thi«, 59,OHOtbof lint was obtained-an average return of 
159ft) of lint ])eracre, and the best average yield p(‘r aci‘e re(*orded 
since cottoicgrowing has been undertaken. 

For the (-rop of 19!d-ll, 110 acres was planted in Antigua 
and 130 in Barbuda -a total of o/O acres. f)wing to dry 
weather, much difliiailtv was <»xperienc('rl in establishing the 
crop, ))ut tlic yields have, on the whole, been satisfactoiy ; at the 
time of writing 275 bales, of 2201b. oacli, hav'o been ginned in 
Antigua, (hxxl retunis ]ia\c also lxx*n experienced in Barliuda 
and it s(^ems likelv tliat the total pr<xiuetion of the Presidency 
may amount to betv\'(‘<*ii 8t),O0t) and 91^^00 ft) of lint. Much of the 
increase in nr<vi over that planted in 1909-10 is due to trials by 
planters of a few acres nndei* tlie cj’oj), and there would a})j>ear to 
be a likelihood of a fm* b<‘i* increase for the season of 1911-12, 

At the present time root disease of sugar-cane is an important 
controlling factor in the cconomir outlook of Antigua, and the 
fact has now obtaimxl considerablo recognition. To rid the land 
of this diseas<‘, it is uect'ssary that s<»me system of rotation should 
be evolvaxl; and in this the (siltivation of (*otton should play aii 
important ])art, since no other eropknovvn at present possesses 
the advantages otfen'd by it in funniig the land from disease, while 
at the same time some prospts*l is offei’ed of a pecuniary return. 
The possibilities in this direction aiv receiving recognition by 
plantei-s, and on this acxxiunt a cousideral)ly increased importance 
may bo exptx‘tcd to be altachcfl to cotton in the future. 

Ht. Krrrs-NKvis. 

The following aceomit of tlie position of the industry in this 
Presidenev has been forw^arded by tlie Agricultural Siuierinten- 
dent, Mr- F. B. Shepherd. 


*See W9$t hufian BulXaiin, Vol X, p. 1 
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The laefc review of tho cotiou industry, uf) to the year 19()S-9, 
was piiblwhod in the West hidmn Ihifleiiu, VoL X, p. Itili. 

During the season of 1909-10, the* area planlo<i in the Presi¬ 
dency was reduced from 4,000 to :j,000, aeren. Tins reduel ion was 
due in some instances to low prices otdained in the pr(^\ ions season, 
and in other cases to the Hinall yield resulting from had ^^ealher 
coiiditioiis* 

Tlie estimated area planted in e/ich island was as follows :— 


Si. Kitts 
Nevis 

Anguilla (about) 


1,100 acres 
1,0(M) „ 

1,000 „ 


Total 3,100 a(*res. 

In St. Kitts, tile return per acre was imieh above those of 
previous years, averaging about 200 lb. lint per aei’c as Ihe output 
of tho island ; lh(‘ j)ri<‘es ohtaiiU‘d w(‘r(» exeelUml, ruling from 
l.s. 7d. to In. lOd. pei* Ib. For lirsl cjualitv lint, and going as liigh as 
In. od. for Stains. 

In Nevis, the returns w'ere more fa\oural)]e tlian in the 
previous season, liie outjmt averaging 135 lb, of lint per acre, and 
prices ranging from Is. !(/. to Is. 10Id. per lt>. of lint 

Ill Anguilla, from genei*al unFav oura]>le (‘limatie conditions, 
the returns were v(*r\ low, only averaging aboul 10 tb (»f lint per 
acre on tlie output of the isljind. 

Tlie ai’ea of cotton planted in the Pi'csideney during the 
past season w«ns about 3,800 acres, an in(*»(‘ase oF abmit 700 aei’es 
on iJie previous season's planting 

The estimated ar<'a in (sneli islaml was as lollows • 

8t. Kilts 1,500 a(*r(‘s 

Nevis 1,300 „ 

Anguilla (estimate<i) 1,000 ,, 


Total 3,801» acres 

The exports oF lint For the past cto]) until A])ril 30 were 
as Follows 

St. Kitts 30f),0131t). 

Nt'vis 209,110 ,, 

Anguilla (U,730 

Tin's represents tlie bulk of the crop. Iii St. Kitts ilu* return 
per acre is about eijuai to that of the previous stsason; while in lln» 
case of Nevis the yield per a<»re is the largest yet i‘ecor(h»d, 
the inauguration of tlu' cotton industry. 

Both in Si. Kitts and Nevis, the cotton tiuring th<^ past 
season has been particularly free from the attacks (»f jiests or 
diseases, the cotton worm, leaf-blister mite, and cotton stainei, 
being (‘onspi<‘iious by tlieir absenco. 

The general conditions of cotton-growing in the three islands 
are very ditlereut. In St. Kitts, tlie greater part oF the crop is 
planted as au ‘ iiiterveniu^ ’ crop with c me, and after Die first 
picking the trees are pulled up and buried, or burue<l, for tho lau a 
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to be pUnted in cane. This syetem renders the growing Of 
cotton cheaper, and has given excellent I'esulfcs both with cotton 
and sugar-cane. 

On account o£ soil and climatic conditions, the cotton crop is 
ako a reliable one in St. Kitts, there being less tendency to fungoid 
diseases and dropping of bolls than in Nevis. 

In Nevis, the success of the previous season, and good prices, 
induced growers to put in a nincn larger area, about half of which 
was planted by peasants. Here, the cotton is planted as a 
continuous crop, and if possible, is kept for a second picking. 
There has been much improvement, especially among the small 
growers, in the cultivation and eai*o of the cotton, and this has 
resulted in the receipt of very good rt^turns. The selection of seed 
by the Department of Agriculture, and the sale of it to the small 
growers at Id per Ib., during the last thi‘ee seasons, have been 
greatly appreciated. 

On the whole, the cotton industry in Nevis at the present time 
is in a very satisfactory condition, and has taken to a very large 
extent the place of sugar production as the leading industry in tlie 
island. The cotton ginnery at Stoiiey (hwe, and the factory 
known as the' Nevis Ltd., now worked by a London firm, have 
been employed, and several ginneries have been erected in differ¬ 
ent parts of the island. 

In Anguilla, with the exception of that pioduced by one 
large grower, Mr. C. Hey, tlic cotton is grown in very small areas 
by peasants; the conditions arc oft n most unfavourable, owing to 
drought and the wind-swept s ate of the island, hence the 
average return per acre is not so k gh as in 8t Kitts or Navis. 

Mr. C. Hey, wlio owns a largo factory for ginning, has done 
a great deal to keep up the life or tf'.e cotton industry in this small 
island- Loans are granted to him from the locjal Govomnient and 
the British Cotton Oroweriiig Aasociation, which enable him to 
advance small sums to the peasant growers while the t^otton is 
growing. The industry has been the means of affording a living 
to the people of this island, and has also brought additional 
revemie to the Government, on account of the increased purolias- 
ing power that it gives to the populalion ; as before the planting 
of cotton, tlie exports were nil, while now their value is between 
f3,000 and £4,000. 

During the season under ro dew, manurial experiments witli 
cotton have been contiiiuod ah La Guerite in St. Kitts, on the 
same lines as in pnwious rears. (See page 1 of this issue of the 
Wef^t Indian UtiUetin.) Cotton selection experiments have also 
been continued, and a large quaut/ity of specially sele<jted seed 
grown at La Guerite was sold and distributed for planting 
during last season. 



The Mlowinff return ^ives tlie exports ot cotton from the 
Presidency during the past three seasons 



October 1, 1908 
to September 
30.1909; ft. liut.| 

October 1, 1909, 
to September 
80,1910; ft. lint. 

October 1,1910; 
to September 
30. 1911; ft. lint. 

St. Kitts 

207,146 

231,150 

311,441 

Nevis .. 

104,160 

129,963 

282,078 

Anguilla 

49,320 

43,400 

68,330 

Total 

360,626 

404,413 

662,049 


Montsebrat. 

Tile following account has been prepared by ISIr. Robson, the 
C'urator of the Botanic Station. 

The area under cotton in the season 1910-11 was estimated 
to be about 2,000 acres. The increase in area, over that planted 
for the 1909-10 crop, was almost solely on account of the extend¬ 
ed area put in by th('small giw\ers, chiefly in the northern and 
northeastern districts of the island. The area cultivated by the 
larger cotton planters does not \ary much from year to year, 
and the fluctuations that have occurred in the total area planted 
in recent j^oars have been brought about by the varv ing interest 
shown by the small grower. In the past season, the area of cotton 
in the hands of cultivafors of this (*lass was probably the largest 
recorded up to that time 

Tlie prolonged droughts in tlie month of May and June 1910 
considerably impeded the establishment of the crop ; this was 
especially the case on the windward side of the island. On the 
leeward side, on the other hand, weather conditions were, on the 
whole, distinctly favourable ; and there was, ail througlj the season, 
a marked absence of high wdnds. A point of inteiest is the 
fact that, even wdth the very scanty rainfall on the windw’^ard side 
of the island, the extensive area in the hands of Messrs, Sendall 
and Wade gave the largest recorded crop for those estates. 

The return generally w^as distinctly favourable. The total 
yield of lint amounted "to close on 880,OtK) U).—the largest 
recorded since the inception of the industry. Picking commenced 
early, and more than half the crop had been gathered by the end 
of November. The dry weather experienc*ed during the reaping 
season was particularly favourable to the crop, the cotton being 
picked clean and dry. * 

Considerable improvement hasf been effected on some of the 
larger estates in the methods of diying and cleaning cotton. 

The usual pests have been mor<^ or less present. Attacks of 
the cotton worm were very severe, but leaf-blister niito has 
not done material damage. The flower-bud maggot, while it has 




b^en t^epo^rted to be pment on a arnall area on one esta<)e, haa not 
ocknirred a« a aerioua pest. The bacterial disease of cotton ha$ 
l>eeu noticetl in its several forms, as l)oll disease, black arm, aitd 
angular leaf spot, in most districts in the island. 

Generally, the outlook for the industry is promising. Asa 
result of the good returns obtained during the past season and 
the enhanced price paid to the peasants for seed-ootton, the pro¬ 
posal is for a considerable further increase in the area under the 
crop planted for 1911-12. Several hundred acres of land formerly 
in bush are this season being re-introduced into cultivation by the 
peasant growers, and it is estimated that the total increase in the 
area cultivated in this way will amount to between 800 and 1,000 
aotm 


Thk Virgin Islands. 

Mr. W. C F’isliiock has contriliuted the following account of 
the cotton industry in thin Presidency. 

From the year 1903, wlieii the cotton industry was revived, 
till the present time, the Government has purchased all the 
cotton grown by the peasantrv, ginned it, and shipped the cleaned 
lint to England. 

Progress in the industry was at lirst slow, but with the year 
1907 keener interest was manifested and the rate of production 
was much increased. Tlie increase was well maiatainea, until the 
crop of 1009-10, when, as will be seen from the table appended, there 
was a heavy falling off, the crop being less than half that ot 
1908*0. 

This falling off must be ascribed to several causes, notable 
among which are the low prices which prevailed in the crop 
season of 190S-9, and bad weather. A certain amount ot* 
uncertainty as to the future of the industry in the Presidency 
also existed, and had considerable effect as regards the area 
planted in the season of 1909, 

The crop of 1910-11 shows a satisfactory increase on the 
previous season's crop. 

The industry in the Virgin Islands is entirely in the hands 
of peasantry; they are quite unaccustomed to regular and 
methodical agricultural effort, and in such circumstances it 
goes without saying that the cotton industry requires careful 
attention. There is no doubt, however, that eottoa-growin«r i« 
adding materially to the prosperity of the Presidency, and it 
bids fair to become its chief industry. The following table 
shows the weight and value of cott on shipped from the Virgin 
Islands for each year since ]90i • 



Year. 

lint shipped) 

lb. 

Value, 

£ a d. 

Increase, 

a>. 

Value, 

£ s. d. 

1904 

1,250 ! 

35 0 0 

.♦ 


1906 

4,000 

146 0 0 

2.750 

I 

110 0 0 

1906 

7,807 

265 0 0 

3,807 

120 0 0 

1907 

10,177 

620 0 0 

2,370 

356 0 0 

1908 

1 

32,520 

1,800 0 0 

22,343 

1,180 0 0 

1909 

52,628 

2,500 0 0 

20,028 

700 0 0 

1910 

23,139 

1,520 0 0 

29,889 

980 0 0 

1911 

50,337 

3,180 0 0 

27,198 

280 0 0 


181,758 

10,065 0 0 
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RUBBER IN THE DRIER WEST INDIAN ISLANDS, 
WITH SPECIAL REPBRBNOB TO ANTIOUA. 

BY H. A. TEMP ANY, B. SC., 

Suxierintendeut of Agiieulture for the Leeward Isslandtf. 

With the advance of rubber cultivation in present years, 
interest attaches to the possibility of extension in this direc¬ 
tion in all tropical countries. 

The most x^opular variety of rubber at pi'esent grown is 
ffevm braaitienaiSf both by reason of the high yield of rubber 
obtained from it and its vigorous habit when it is grown under 
suitable conditions. For its successful cultivation, however, 
a comparatively high rainfall is essential; this applies also to 
Funtmnia ttustica^ and in a smaller degree to Castilloa elastica\ 
the latter and Bevea braBilimsia con^titute the best known 
kiode of rubber-producing plants at the present time. 
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With rapidly extending knowledge, however* itbeeamee 
a matter of intereBt to ascertain whether kinds of rubber 
trees exist which are capable of being grown under the condi¬ 
tions obtaining in the drier West Indian Islands. 

Of the West ladies, Antigua is probably the most noted for 
its liability to drought and small and uncertain rainfall. The 
average annual rainfall for the past thirty-seven years has been 
46’10 inches. The amount of precipitation varies with the 
locality, and is highest in the southern and most mountainous 
district. It attains a maximum in the region of Wallings, 
where the Government reservoir for the supply of water to the 
country districts is situated; here the average annual rainfall 
for the [)ast ten years has been 63 inches. As elsewhere in 
Antigua, however, the precipitation is subject to considerable 
fluctuations in amount, and long periods of drought are of not 
infrequent occurrence. 

In 1905 and 1906, the attempt was made to ascertain if 
a number of varieties of rubber were capable of thriving under 
the conditions obtaining here. Between seventy and eighty 
seedlings of CaHtilloa elastka and a few specimens of Funfumia 
elastica and Hevea hrasiliensis weie planted out. Most of 
these trees received no attention, save an occasional cut¬ 
lassing round when the surrounding bush threatened to choke 
their growth, and in general may be said to have been allowed 
to grow under natural conditions. 

At the present time i)eiween tliirtv and forty of the Cas- 
tilloas are alive, but the majority have made little growth and 
are badly attacked by scale insects. All tlje Heveas are dead, 
while two Funtuinias remain, which though healthy, have made 
little progress. 

A few Castilloas were estahlislied on the southern bank of 
the reservoir. By reason of their situation these plants occupied 
a more prominent position than the remainder, and liave in 
consequence fared bettor, since, coming as they did immediately 
under the eyes of those I’esponsihle for the cliarge of the water¬ 
works, a certain amount of care and cultivation was expended 
on them. 

One of these trees made better growth than the remainder, 
and became an object of si^ecial care; in consequence it has 
made reasonable progress ; at present it has a fairly promising 
appearance, is healthy and stands about 15 feet high. 

The results tend to show that, given adequate care and 
cultivation, Castilloa elaslica might be grown with moderate 
prospects of success, in this district. 'J'hi.s befirs out experience 
recorded elsewhere : that Castilloa thrives best under conditions 
of moderate rainfall, but that carefql cultivation is r6<iuisite 
for it to give satisfactory results. When it is left to itself, it is 
unable to survive. In any case, the area capable of support¬ 
ing it satisfactorily in Antigua would appear to be relatively 
very small, and the yields given by the plant, especially in the 
earlier stages of growth, seem to be meagre. 

The plant Hevea brasiliensie appears to be unsuited to the 
conditiema obtaining in Antigua, while Funtumki elaBtica^ 
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ll^lthough it has grown batter than Hevea, does not appear to 
hold out much encouragetnent to iatendlng cultvators. 

Attention has been directed recently to certain members 
of the genus Manihot, hi addition to Af. Olaziovii^ as rubber- 
producing plants. One of the chief characteristics of these is 
that they appear to thrive best in localities of relatively small 
rainfall; hence they are of especial interest to the dwellers in 
the drier islands such as Antigua. 

Ceara rubber {Manihot Glaziovii) has long I eon known. It 
IS a native of Brazil. A number of small plantations have been 
establised in Ceylon, Southern India and East Afiica, but these 
have i*eceived little attention owing to the success attained 
with Para I'ubber cultivation, the relatively high yields of which 
render it much more att!*acti\e to cultivators in those localities in 
which it can be grown. 

The Ceara rubber tree a])pears to be (‘apable ol* being tapped 
when about five years old. Tlie yields recorded vary considerably 
and are stated variously at from 1 to 4 H). of latex per tree, per 
annum ; for comparison it may be said that Para rubber, under 
favoura)>le cultivation, will yield 4 to 8 ll>. of rubber per tree, poi* 
annum. Properly prepared Ceara rubber is stated to be of great 
purity, being even superior to Para rubber in this resiHJct. 

A species of rubber-pj^odiudng Maniliot which lias recently 
assumed pi'ominence as a culth able variety is Jequio Maiii9oba 
rubber {Manihot dichotoma ); extensive tracts of tliis H|)ecie8 exist 
in Brazil, and tlie wild nibber from it is now said to constitute an 
appreciable fraction of the world's rubber snjiply. Accurate 
figures ior the yields obtained fVom this are not at present 
available, but it is stated to yield largci* returiib than the Coam 
variety ; it is further said t(> be capable of being tapped when the 
tree lias attained an ag(‘ of four years. Two otiier species of 
Manihot have also attracted some attention recently ; these are 
Mamhot j)iauhyemi^ and Manihot hepiayhylla^ but little is known 
at present concerning the capabilities of these latter varieties. 
Specimens of Manihot Glaziovii have existed in Antigua for a 
number of j'^cars. At the Botanic Station, there is an example 
about ten years old which is a well-grown tree. A number of 
specimens also exist on McKinnons estate ; they are about fifteen 
years old, and many of them became overgrown with bush and 
were lost sight of. Hecent clearing on the estate resulted in their 
re-discovery. Tliere are about eight or nine trees in all, and 
most of them are fairly well grown,* the largest being about 
25 feet high. The soil iii which they are growing is thin and 
poor; and on the whole, the trees have well maintained their 
own under adverse conditions. 

Trials of tapping the trees at the Botanic Station, 
Antigua, made in October 1910, showed a satisfactory flow of 
latex ; and, contrary to exxrerience recorded in Ceylon, there 
appealed to be a certain amount of w^ound response. 

Seeds of Manihot dichotoma were received in 1907 from 
thei Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture, and plants raised 
from them haA’^e given encouraging results. At Cades Bay, 
a number of plants all of which are well grown, and one 
of these, eighteen montlis old, is about 8 feet high and is 
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growing well. The plant is raised easily from euttingSi and 
a ready means is thus provided for increasing the number of 
plants, once the tree is established. 

There would appear to be some prospect that this variety 
will be capable of development as a source of rubber, under 
the conditions obtaining in Antigua, and of constituting an 
additional source of revenue. To enable more extensive t^rials 
to be made, 2,500 seeds have been imported recently, through 
the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture. Plants from these 
are now being raised at the Botanic Station, Antigua, and will 
shortly be ready for distribution to planters who are willing 
to make trial of it on a small scale. 


SOME NOTES ON RUBBER TREES IN DOMINICA. 

BY J. JONES, 

Curator of the Botanic Station, Dominica. 


Para Rubber. 

The first experiment in tapping Para rubber was made in 
Dominica during 1908, when three young trees were dealt with 
on successive mornings, for a short period. The biscuits of 
rubber obtained were forwarded to the International Rubber 
Exhibition held in London during that year. Samples were 
subjected to analysis at the Imperial Institute, and found to 
contain 93*4 per cent, of caoutchouc. The report on the samples 
stated that tlie rubber was of good quality, and compared 
favourably in composition with plantation Para rubber from 
Ceylon, and from the Federated Malay States. 

The fact having been established that Para rubber of good 
quality could be produced in Dominica, it was decided, owing 
to the difficulty of obtaining supplies of seed of this tree, not 
to continue tapping, but to allow the trees to develop and fruit, 
in order to obtain assistance in meeting the local demand for 
seeds. 

Some discussion having recently arisen regarding the yield 
fi’om Para rubber trees in the West Indies, it was thought ad vis- 
able to make a small experiment in tapping three trees, over 
a period of three months. The experiment was started on Sep^ 
tember 1, and ended on November 30, 1910. Tapping was car¬ 
ried on during the early hours of Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays of each week, a total of thirty-nine tappings being 
mada 

The yield in bis<*uit rubber was 8 lb. 8 oz., or a return of 1 Sb, 
1 0 %. per ttWf from three months* tapping. Similar trees under 
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estate management would be tapped during six months of the 
yeHitt and the above return would be doubled, or nearly. The 
experiment, though on a small soale, appears to indicate that 
f^ra rubber trees may be expected to give a fair yield, in 
Dominica, 


The irregularity in the size and thickness of the biscuits of 
the rubber is due to the difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with 
small quantities of latex. Also, in this connexion, a novice in 
the art of tapping cannot obtain such good results as men 
skilled by long experience in this form of work—a fact for 
which some allowance should be made when considering the 
Dominica experiment; this was carried out by a man unskilled 
in the tapping of Para rubber trees. The real test of yield 
must be judged by the amount of bark employed. In the above 
experiment, the bark of the tree to a height of 7 feet would be 
sufficient to last foi' four years, if tapped three times each 
week for thi*ee months in each year ; or two years, if tapped 
three times weekly for six months in each year. With great 
skill in tapping, the bark might be made to last for longer 
periods than those named, or within a given period would 
allow of more cuts being made, with consequently an increased 
yield over the figures given above. 


The following are the particulars of the ago and size of the 
three trees tapped :— 


Age. Height. 

No. 1 about 12 years 42 feet. 

„ 2 8 „ 32 „ 

„ 3 7 „ 49 


Girth, Sfeet 
from ground. 
88 inches. 
24 „ 

26 „ 


No. 1 is an isolated specimen growing on a lawn in a dry 
exposed position. No. 2 is a tree existing under rather better 
conditions than those surrounding No. 1. No. 8 is growing 
among other Heveas, under fair conditions as regards shelter. 
It is the most promising tree of the three. 

The average annual rainfall at the Botanic Station, where 
the trees are growing, is 76*81 inches, which is considerably 
below the requirements of the Para rubber tree, and is represen¬ 
tative only, in Dominica, of the rainfall on a narrow strip of land 
along the leeward coast. The precipitation in most other districts 
greatly exceeds this. 

The implements used for tapping were Bowman & Northway’s. 
The half^spiral method was adopted for cutting the bark. Cups 
were not used to collect the latex, as is the case in the East, but 
the sheathing base of a leaf of the cabbage palm (Ore^oxa 
oUf^cbcea) was tacked round the tree, near the base of the trunk, in 
such a way as to collect the latex and deliver it into a single recep¬ 
tacle, After tapping, the trunk is washed with a fine spray of 
water from a force pump. By these means the whole of the latex 
is obtained, and there is no scrap rubber. The leaf sheath is 
tough enough to last for a season’s tapping—that is for five 
or SIX months. 


The mixture of latex and water is carefully strained and 
placed in a suitable vessel A little lime juice is then added, 
wbioheflbcts coagulation withm five or six hours. The o^e of 
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rubber, white in colour, m then ready to be lifted out. It ahould 
be washed in clear riiimiiig water, in order to remove as 
much of the acid as nossible, and other impurities; and afterwaiys 
pressed and dried. When cured, the biscuits are amber-coloured. 

Tlie area planted with Para rubber in Dominica is probably 
about 200 acres. J^lants to the number of 15,000 have (up to the 
end of 1910) been distributed from the Botanic Station. In 
addition, a number of plants have been raised by planters in 
their own nurseries. There are prospects of a considerable de¬ 
velopment of this cultivation in the near future, if seeds can be 
obtained in sufficient (piantities and successfully germinated. 
Hitherto, the importation of Para rubber seeds has been, on the 
whole, successful. The last imy^ortation, of 21.000 seeds, yielded 
60 per cent, of pbints. 

A promising feature of Para rubber is its suitability for 
districts in which the i*ainfall is too heavy for cacao cultiva¬ 
tion. The young trees are very promising in localities with an 
annual rainfall ranging from 120 to 200 inches. With regard 
to the soil, there are indications that Para rubber is likely to 
succeed better on the red soils of the uplands than on the black 
soils of the valleys. 

The effect of heavy gales, which occasionally sweep over 
the West Indian I'^lands, on Para rubber trees^ is as yet un¬ 
known. It is satisfactory to note in this respect that young 
Hevea trees in Fiji were but little injured by the hurricane 
that passed over the islands in March 1910. Planters would, 
however, be well advised to give the (*ultivation as much 
shelter as possible. If the ti*ees are planted on exposed lands, 
the precaution of protecting the ai^ea effectively, by means of 
wind-belts, should be taken. 

Ficus Ei.astica. 

During the past season (1909-10\ a fifteen year old tree 
of Ficuft elasticn, growing in the Botanic Gardens, was tapped 
on eight momings daring June, four times in September and 
once in October and in November, making a total of 14 tappings, 
for the purpose of testing the yield and quality of the rubber. 

The latex was collected in tin cups, fitted with a small 
spike which enabled them to be stuck on the branches, imme¬ 
diately below the cuts made in the bark. In each cup a small 
quantity of water was placed to prevent the latex from 
coagulating. 

After collection, the cakes of rubber were prepared by 
passing the mixture of latex and water through fine muslin, 
to remove all mechanical impurities such as bark and dirt. 
A small cpiantity of carbolic acid solution containing about 
1 per cent, of the acid was then added, and the whole stirred 
well. The latex was poured into shallow receptacles (ordinary 
breakffist saucers do well); these were then placed in a cool airy 
position in the shade, a fine wire gauze being put on the top in 
order to prevent the access of insects, etc. In about 14 days 
the water evaporated, leaving a thin cake of rubber of good 
cefiour afid appearance. If the cake is not treated with carbblic 
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acid or formalin, the rubber turns quite black. Coagulalion of 
this rubber may also be effected by boiling the mixture of 
latex and water. 

The ykid, in cured rubber, from the above tappings 
amounted to 2|lb. 

Samples of the rubber were forwarded to the Government 
laboratory, Antigua, for analysis, and the following report was 
furnished by the Government Chemist:— 

The sample consisted of a poi tion of a single bisouit of rubber, 
and weighed 17 grams. 

Analysis showed it to have the followijig cxnnposiiion :— 

1. Sample as received. 2. Analysis calculated for dry 

rubber. 


Moisture 

1-7 


(^aoutchouc 

85-55 

87-0 

Resin 

10-2 

10-4 

Protein 

1-05 

1-1 

Ash 

l-.> 

1-0 

Insoluble \ 
matter / 

0-0 

0-0 


10(1-00 

100-00 


The sample was dark-brown in colour and was a IriHe sticky ; 
it show^cd fairly good elasticity and tenacity. 

Comparison with analuis of Fku< ^ hist tat rubbers fiom 
India showed this sample to be deeidcdly supeiior to them from 
the point of view of caoutchoiu content, thougli the fact that it 
is somewhat sticky would appeal* to be unravouiabJe to some 
extent. 

The report shows that some iinprox eiiKUit is needed in the 

S iiration, in order to obtain rubber without a suspi -ion of 
iness. 

It would appear that in Fims elasiica- a eomparati\ ely rare 
tree in the West Indian Islands—there t*xists a liardy rubber tree 
which might be utilized to a considerable extent in planting 
ridges, in forming wind-belts for the protection of other rubber 
cultivations, such as Para rubber, and generally for* planting on 
waste lauda 

The tree grows with great vigour in Dominica, is easily 
propagated b\ cuttings in the open, and by axillary buds with 
one half of a leaf attached, if it is kept in a close atmosphere 
until growth has started. For purposes of rub})er production it 
would appear that trees raisotl from seeds are the best, as such 
form aerial roots freely, enabling the trees to spread, thus affording 
new areas for tapping. Trees raised from cuttings and buds 

? reduce very few aerial roots, and in some c*ascs none at all. 

‘hat trees raised from cuttings and buds are (*apable of giving 
a fair yield of rubber is proved by the above experiment, the 
fifteen-year-old tree mentioned having been raised from a bud. 

It should be clearly understood that Ficus clastica is not 
recommended for systematic cultivation, but its use is suggested 
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for forming wind-belts, owing to the firm hold of its roots in the 
ground, its capability of resisting the wind, and to the fact that 
it yields a good rubber. It should also be useful for planting on 
steep hillsides, which have in many instances been cleared and 
afterwards found too steep for cacao ard lime cultivations. 


THE CADET SYSTEM IN ANTIGUA AND 
ST. KITTS.^ 

The cadet system, which is now finding a place in the organi¬ 
zation of tlie Botanic Stations throughout the Went Indies, 
originated at the Botarru* Stations of Antigua and St. Kitts in 
ll)07, and it is of interest to record briefly tlie exixuieni’e ohtaine 1 
as a result of the working of the systtun in the two places. 

The object of the cadet.ships is to allbrd some training in tlie 
practical side of agricultural work for boys who intend to take 
up planting as a profession ; while at the same time an insight 
into agricultural science is given, from the [loint of view of tlie 
experiment station. 

The cadetships are awarded on the recommendation of th<‘ 
Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture, and ar(» tenable at the 
(J-rainmar Schools of the Presidencies and under the Agricultural 
l)epartiueiil. The status of the cadets is that of Grammar 
School Scholara They are appointed for a term of one year, 
subject to extension under certain conditions; they receive a grant 
of 6.S. a week from the funds of the Agricultural Department. This 
is not intended as wages, but rather as a nieans of accustoming tlie 
boys to the possession of small sums of money, and for developing 
a sense of responsibility. 

At the Grammar Schools, the cadets attend classes under 
the Agricultural Science IVJaster, and receive training in agricul¬ 
tural science and other subjects. 

At the Botanic and Experiment Stations, they become 
acquainted with necjessary work such as gi'afting, budding, potting, 
laying out of experiments and the general outdoor routine wo A 
of the agricultural department. They are also afforded elemen¬ 
tary training in laboratory work, such the examination of 
cotton samples, and the simple analysis of cane juices. Jn addition, 
experience is obtained in handling labour, making up accounts and 
pay sheets, and writing up recoras. 

In Antigua there are at present two cadetships; one of these 
is officially attached to the Botanic Station, and the other to the 
Government Laboratory, but the training in both is essentially 
similar, and in each some time is spent both at the Laboratory 
and the Botanic Station. 

In connexion with the cadetships, the position of Assistant 
for Agricultural Experiments is maintained as an appointment 

^Thifl note on the oadet Hvsteni in Antigua and 8t Kittn hab been contrib¬ 
uted by Messrb. H. A Tempahy and T. Jaokbou, m Antigua, and F. R. Shepherd 
in Bt. latte. [Ed., 
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in training to be held for a limited number of years, the holders 
of the position being reornited from time to time from the cadets. 

The tirst appointment of a cadet at tlie Antigua Botanic 
Station was made in September 1907 ; the holder was selected for 
the post of Assistant for Agrumltural Experiments in the follow¬ 
ing year, which position he occupied until October 1910, when 
under the terms governing the appointment he relinquished it to 
take up work subsequently as an ovtu’seer on a cacao plantation in 
Grenada. The second cadetship was established at the close of 
1909. In all, seven boys have so far hold (jadetships under the 
Department in Antigua. At the present time, four of those 
have taken up positions as overseers on estates, one at present 
holds the appointment of Assistant for Ap*icultural Experiments, 
and two are now in training at the Station. The boys are 
required to keep a note-book in whicdi are (Uitered tlie operations 
performed by themselves; these are periodically inspected and 
signed hy the Officers in cliarge. Periodical re])orts on tlie boys’ 
work, hotli at the Grammar 8(*hool and under the Department, 
are sent to the boys' parents, and <o the (\>mmissioner of Agri¬ 
culture. 

In St. Kitts, the system is worked on similar lines to those 
followed in Antigua. 

The first cadet was admitted to the Station in July 1907, 
and after serving one and a half years, was appointed to act as 
Foreman of the Botanic Station, wliich jKist has thus become 
converted into an a})pointment in training somew^hat similar to 
tliat of the Assistant for Agricultural Experiments in Antigua. 

At present, ihei-e are two cadets at the Botanic Station and 
they in turn sjieud one week at the Botanic Station and one week 
at the Experiment Station, La Guerito ; bv this means tliey obtain 
a broad view of the woi’k carried on. In addition, during the 
reaping of the sugar-cane experiments, tliey assist in the latiora- 
torv work connected wdth the aiialvsis of the juices from the 
experiment plots. 

Cadets are required to enter for the Reading Courses and 
Examinations in Practical Agriculture, of the Department. One 
of the cadets at present attached to the Station in St. Kitts has 
passed tlie Senior ('"aiubridge Local Examination in Agricultural 
Science, which exempts him from the Preliminary Examination 
of these courses. Of the others, all these, with the exception of 
tlie cadet recently appointed to tlie Antigua Station, have sat 
for, and passed, satisfactory Preliminary Examinations. In 
Antigua, one of the former cadets passed the intermediate 
Examination held in November 1910. 

Ill Antigua, a ready demand exists for the services of boys 
trained in this way for jiosls as overseers on estates ; in course of 
time it is hoped that the scheme will do much to raise the status 
of overseers employed on estates, w'hich in the past has sunk to 
a low level. The existence of a steadily incTcasing liody of men, 
trained to some extent in the habit of observation on systematic 
lines, filling the junior positions in the planting profession in 
these islands must, it is felt, have a decidedly beneficial influence 
on agricultural practic^o, and in addition will supply a reliable 
aouix*e for recruiting for the senior appointments in years to 
come. 



AH ACOOUNT OF THB EBTTTBH OF Ym&mATtOn 
AND THB RHVIVALOF AOBIOtniTTO 
IN THB ARB A DB VASTATBO BY THB 
SOTJPRIBRB OF ST VINOBNT 
IN 1902-8. 

BT w. N. SANDS, Agricultural Superintendent, St. Vino^t 

If will bo remembered that the Soufri^re voloano, eituated at 
the northern end of the island of St. Vincent, broke out into 
violent eruption on May 7, 1902, with the result that several 
hundred people were killed, a large area of land was utterly 
devastated and a number of valuable estates completely ruined. 

The general effects of the eruptions, and the phenomena 
associated with them,* have been fully investigated by several 
well-known seiertists. Briefly, it might be stated that from 
May 1902 to March 1903, the volcano was very active and several 
eruptions of considerable magnitude occurred, accompanied by 
incandescent avalanches.t These avalanches burnt off all the 
vegetation on the slopes of the mountain and the surroundii^ 
districts, and covered the land with a large deposit of ejecta. It 
has been estimated that oue-third of the island, or an area of 
about 50 square miles, was devastated, in varying degrees. The 
districts which suffered most severely were situated on the west 
and east slopes of the volcano, and extended from Richmond 
estate to Windsor Forest on tlie west, and from Georgetown to 
Overland Village on the east. The area of these districts is 
approximately 20 square miles. Within this area were several 
flourishing estates whose lands were ednsidered to be the most 
fertile in the island. 

It was chiefly with the object of studying the plants, and 
also certain agricultural methods which were likely to be of most 
service in aiding planters in tliis part of tlie island to reclaim the 
devastated lands, that several visits, since the year 1904, have 
been paid to the Soufriere and the districts named above. 

It might be mentioned at the outset that the flora of St. 
Vincent is rich and varied, and has been very closely studied by 
botanists. The number of species already found amounts, 
according to tlie Kew Bulletin No. 81, p. 294,1908, to about 1,150* 
Previous to the eruptions, the districts devastated had a rich 
flora. Up to a height of nearly 2,000 feet the slopes of the 
Soufri^re were covered with a luxuriant tropical •forest growth. 
Above this, and almost reaching the summit, there were i^rubby 
plants^ ferns, and mosses. Insiae the crater, also, shrubs, ferns 
tod other plants were to be found. 

The effect of the eruptions was completely to destroy all 
vegetative growth above the surface of the earth, except in 


* Andersen aod Flab^. l^epoi*t on the eruptions of the Soafri^te in St. 
Vincent* in 1902* and a visit to Montagne Pel^e, m Martu^ue. Part I* 
BhAltmphkaH Trti^nwtiom oftkf* HoyalB^iciety, Senes A, Vol 2(K), pp, 5A24. 
1903 

Ditto. Fart XI. loc oit, Vol. 208* pp. 275>d52. 

tSee Andorson and Fiett* Part 1, loo. oit,, pp. 447 to 56 and fi06 
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aheltei^ situations ; so much so that the whole area presented an 
absolutely desolate appearance, a few badly burned trunks of 
forest trees alone standing. 

The depth of the covering of ejecta varied a good deal in 
different places ; for instance, in some of tlie valleys it was from 
50 to 8C thick ; on fairly level land from 1 to 5 feet; whereas 
on steep slopes it was only a few incdies deep. 

From a botanical point of view, the features connected with 
the return of v^etation are not as interesting as those described 
by the late M. T^ub and Professor O. Perizig in the case of 
itrakatoa,* where, as is well known, tlie whole island was, in the 
year 1883, rendered perfectly sterile, and all plant life had to be 
introduced ovei* long distances by means of ocean currents, wind, 
or by birds, and where every development could be clearly traced. 
In f3t. Vincent, as is mentioned above, only a part of the island 
was devastated, and as it will bo shown later, even in the area 
badly affected a good deal of vegetative life remained ; still it 
may be interesting to put on record a few observations.t 

On arriving at tlie edge of the devastated area on the leeward 
side of the island, and looking towards the Soufri^re from the 
liigher lands of Richmond estate, it is at once seen that, notwith¬ 
standing that the last eruption took place but a few years ago, 
the lower lands are all fairly well covered with vegetation in the 
form of low bush; as are also the sIojm^s of the mountain up to 
abont 2,000 feet. Starting from the ruined Richmond plantation 
works, it is seen that the ejecta, mixed to somo extent with old 
soil brought down by raii^s from the higher lands above, are from 
2 to 6 feet thick, and are being rapidly (converted into soil 
under the influen<*o of favourable climatic conditions, the action 
of the roots of various plants and decaying organic matter. 
Quite a large number of species of plants lias sju'ung up, and 
these arc to be seen growing luxuriantly in large masses; among 
them is the cattle-tongue (Plnchea odorata, Cass.); Indigo 
{Indigofera Anil, L.), Castor-oil {Jhdmifi conmiunis, L.), Sensitive 
’plfini {Mimosa Eupatoritmi odoratum, L, Wild hop 

{Flemingia strobilifera, R.Br.\ Hurricane grass (Arundmella 
mariinicensia^ Trin.), Roseau grass (Gi/nermm saccharoides^ 
Guinea grass (Panicum maximum. Jacq.), Verbena 
(Stachytarphefa jamatcensi% VahL), Vreua lohata, L., and a 
small shruoby Ca^ma sp. With the exception of the Roseau grass, 
the roots of which had not been killed, all the plants have gramially 
established themsehes from seed brought by various agencies 
from lands near by. A few trees neai tlie estate works, and in 
sheltered spots on the hillsides, although badly burned, have also 
survived: these are the silk cotton (Kriodendron anfraetuomm^ 
D.O,); West Indian walnut (.4ridiro H.B.K.) ; F'lddle- 

wood (Citharexylum quadrangular^^ Jacq.); and quite a large 
number of Orn-Gru palms (i4rrocomin lasiofipatha, Mari.). 
Altogether there is evidence of a quick return to normal conditions. 

From Richmond works, proceeding along the coast in the 
direction of the volcano, a plateau of ash is soon reached wliich 


^AnneUesdu Jardin Botanuj'uiede Bmtenunq, Vol 7,; Vol. 18, iOOii 
t Anderson, loc. cit., Part II, pp. 288-B, and cp. Martinique, p, 301. 
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waft putj down in the form of an incaiirlesoent avalanche, Thia 
avalanche destroyed Bichmond villagts and covered the north¬ 
west portion of the plautation*lands to a depth of several feet. It 
is observed that the top layer of ash has formed a crust, but this 
has been broken up at frequent intervals by heavy rains; the 
result is that numerous shallow water-channels have men formed. 
It is observed that it is only in these depressions that plants 
have been able to get a root-hold. The cuieF plant lining the 
sides is the silver fern (Gymnogmmm^ calomelannaj Kault), which 
is playing the important part of preparing the ash for higher 
types. Already a few hardy plants such as the hurricane grass 
(Artmdinella m%riinicenai$^Lrin,), Emilia Honchifolkii DX)., cattle- 
tongue (Pluchea odorata, Cass,), Enpaforium odoralum, L,, and 
a sedge or two ai*e found gi*owing with tlie ferns. Here it is evi¬ 
dent that these are the true ash plants, and have grown from 
spores and fruits brought by wind and water ; but cjiiefly by the 
former. Estate animals have lately been allowed to roam over 
the ash on their way to the higher lands at the back, and liave 
broken up the crust between the channels to a considerable 
extent, so that there appears little doubt that this tracX will soon 
be completely covered with herbaceous plants, shrubs and grasses. 

Just at the back, then' is a ridge from which a large propor¬ 
tion of the ash has been washed off by rain. This is completely 
covered with large masses of the cattle-tongue plant. It is at 
once seen that this plant and the silver fern are two of tlie 
most useful pioneers on the lower lands of the leeward side. 
The cattle-tongue already covers a large area, and it still (jontiniu's 
to spread rapidly, for its pappus-topped fruits are produ(*ed in 
great abundance, and are easily earned long distances by the 
wind. 

On reaching Wallibu estate, which is situated at ilie foot of 
the mountain and suffered very sevei'ely, somewhat similar condi¬ 
tions to those seen at Richmond estate are to be noted ; the fairly 
level fields are cut up by water (‘hannels in which silver ferns, 
cattle-tongue and hurricane grass plants predominate. At the 
back of tfie ruined and partially covered estate works is a steep 
bank facing the sea, which is completely covered with a rich 
growth of bamboo {Bamhusa vulgariB\ Ileliconia Bihai, Sw., 
JpomoSa caihartica, Poir, Ipomoea umbellato, Mey., Philodendron 
sp. The surface of this bank, although sheltered from the full 
blast of the eruptions, was completely denuded of all growtli; but 
the roots of the plants were not killed and they were soon able 
to recover. Except that there are no trees, otner than one or 
two solitary gni-gm palms, the vegetation is fairly well restoi'od. 

In very sheltered Spots up the Wallibu River gorge it is 
noticed that vej^etation has become established in much the same 
manner, but that the steep banks on eacli side of the river are 
still very We} however, silver ferns, cattle-tongue and Ipomoeas 
have already got a firm hold on ledges and cr<?vices. 

Commencing the ascent of the Soufriere by way' of the 
Tresp^ same species of plants as in the Wallibu River 

gorge ai'e seen, except that they have made a greater advance. 
Here the vines (Ipomoeas) hang down over the banks in great 
profusion and in places cover large areas A good number of 
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other plants are obsen^ed, but not in quantity, among them being 
PoftHtfiora foeHda, L., Sniiito, Honchifolin^ D.C., Erig^ron />owar*«?n- 
ails, Qriseb., Qapraria biflorn, L., Baniboo grass (Inrhaemiim laU- 
folium^ Kunth.)» Eupntorium odoralnm^ L., anct verbena {Stachy- 
tarpheta jamaicemtA^ VahL)* 

Irving the Tresp© valley, and mpunting a ridge, the top 
of which forms a fairly good iraok, it is noted that the gn^ater 
part of the ash deposit—never very thick on the slopes—has 
been washed away. In many places'the old soil can be seen. In 
all directions a large number of different plants is covering the 
sides of the ridges, and already quite a d( 3 nse growth of shrubs, 
climbers, grasses and other plants has been forjiied, through 
which a track has to be cut. Tt is v'crv evident tliat the greater 
part of this vegetation has become established from roots and 
seeds whose vitality was not destroyed by the eruy)tious. Theiv 
are no trees; these were kille<l outright, and only a few («harred 
trunks, in many cases covered with Tpoinoeas, i*emain as csidejice 
of the former forest gt'owtli ; these, howev'er, will soon ap})ear, for 
already .\oung see<lliiigs can 1 h‘ delected growing in the valleys. 
To give a list of all the plants seen would take up t<K) much 
space; those, howe\ ei% commonlv occurring in large masses, arc 
the Roseau grass, ITeliconia, Bamboo grass, Ipomoea umhellaia 
and /. cathartica, silver fern, \erbena, Vitia sicyoides, and 
hurricane grass: also several melastomaceons and rubiaceous 
bushes Occasionally, the site of a fonner negro garden is passed, 
with plants of sugar-can<‘, banana, and plantain as the chief 
survivors. This t 3 '‘pf* of v<'gctafion continues up to an altitude 
of about 600 feet. Between 000 feet and 1,000 feet there is not 
much change, except that thf^ro are laige masses of 3 'oung tree- 
ferns (Cgaihea arborea^ the busliy Trema Jamarckiana, 

B.L., and two Psychotrias which bear pretty red berries. At 
1,400 feet, plants are scantily distn*biite<l and the growdh is poor. 
Only the hardy bamboo atui Roseau grasses, silver ferns and tree- 
ferns, Freziera /nrsuta, 8 w.,aiid Kvpatorium odoratum^ L.,appear 
to thrive. HeT*e, how’^ever, is found the pretty moss Lycopodium 
rernuum,Ij, and the somewliat rare Eupatoriuni 08 sea)iwn, 
D.C. At 2,000 foot, silver ferns and mosses only are seen. Prom 
this altitude to the low^’er lip of the crater, which aneroid 
barometer readings indi<*Hte to be 2,800 feet above sea-level, 
the ejecta assume a <»oai*se, (nudeiy form, in w 4 iich at present 
only algae, miisses, and licluuis are able to exist. Around 
the edge of the crater, and inside for a short distance down, 
only two mosses, a lichen which grows in distinct circular 
patches, and algae, are fojiml. The mosses have been kindly 
identified by the authorities of the Royal Botanic (T.mknis, 
Kew, as Pogonatum tertife^ P. Beav.; and PInlo>tofis Jaeq., 

and the lichen as Stercoraulon sp. * 

There is no sign of any higher tyjjes ; these will no doubt 
arrive as soon as the lower forms alK)ve named have pla^vd tlieir 
part and prepared the soil for thorn. 

On making a trip by canoe along the coast from the mouth 
of the Trespe gorge to Windsor Forest, it is observed that the 
vegetation on the slopes of the mountain has returned in a similar 

^AndersoDi loo. oit„ Part,II/pp, 286-8 j and cp. Martinique, p. 201 , ^ 
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maaner to that described above, only there are quite a niunber ^ 
trees to be seen, among them being the Trumrot tree (Cecraptc^ 
peltata), BoisFlot (Ochroma Lagopus), and Fiddlewora (Cith- 
arexylum qtmdravgulare). 

So far, cultivation in the devastated area on the leeward 
side has only been attempted at Richmond estata Here, by 
a system of deep tillage and by utilizing green dressings, large 
quantities of the bush of the pigeon pea, and self-sown native 
plants such as wild hops (Flemwgia strobilifera), and cattle-tongue 
(Pluchea odQrata\ fair crops of sugar-cane, arrowroot, and pigeon 
peas have been produced. The lands on which these crops have 
neen grown had, when taken up, about 12 inches of ash covering 
them, but this ash had been partly converted into soil by the 
large growth of native plants of the previous three or four years. 
It still requires, however, very heavy applications of manure and 
organic matter to make it capable of producing average crops. 

The devasted area on the windward side presents a picture 
quite different from that of the leeward. On reaching the top 
of a hill about a mile south of Georgetown, a good view of near¬ 
ly the whole of the district is obtained. It is seen that a 
considerable portion of the broad plain, known as the Carib 
Country, is under cultivation in sugar-cane, cotton, arrowroot, 
pigeon peas and other crops. From this point, scarcely any¬ 
thing can be seen to indicate that, in 1903, the whole district had 
the appearance of a waste of ashes and cinders It is also 
observed that the slopes of the volcano at the back arc even 
more completely covered with the vegetation than those on the 
leeward side. Several of the estate buildings on the plain have 
been reconstructed, and here and there are to be seen the small 
villages recently built for the estate labourers. Looking at the 
condition of estates to-day, one cannot but admire the energy 
and enterprise of these owners who have been reponsible for 
their speedy resuscitation. Taken altogether, the first impres¬ 
sion one gets of the district is most pleasing 

On inspecting the plants growing on the lower lands, near 
the sea, many more species than in the leeward devasted district 
are found. This is due to the fact that the avalanches of hot 
ash had a longer distance to travel, and cooled somewhat by the 
time they reached these lands ; so that the destruction was not 
so complete. Quite a large number of trees which were badly 
burnt are to be seen growing by roadsides, near the estate 
buildings and along the line of the canal which supplied water 
to several of the estates. These are the silk cotton tree 
(Eriodendronanfraefuosum^ IXC,Melia Azedarach, L, mango 
(Mangijera indica, L.), hog plum (Spondias lutea, L.}, red plum 
(Spondiaa hdea, L.), Mamme apple tree (Mammea americana^ L.), 
Bois Plot ^Ochroma Lagopus^ Sw.), maboe (Theapesia populnea 
L.), guava {Psidium Gvgava^ Raddi.), walnut (Andira inermiH 
H.B.K.), tamarind (Taviarivdua indica, L.), West Indian almond 
(Terminalia Catappa, L.), bread fruit {Artocarpm incisa, L.), 
seaside grape <'Cocco/o6a wi'i/era, Jacq.), and one gv two others. 

♦Abo known as the down ties and bombast mahoe in some pai;te Qf tUa 
West Indies^ 
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The other types growing in the districts a,re very nnraerous. 
They include we^rfy all those already described on "the Jeeward 
side and are found in similar situations, but here Eapatorium 
odoratum takes the place of Fluohea odorata, and grows in 
profusion. Momordica CharanHa^ L. and the pretty little 
periwinkles ( Vinoct roaea and Ftnca rosea, var, alba) are also 
seen almost everywhere The bulk of the plants is, however, 
growing in places where the ash has been washed off by rain, or 
where it has been mixed with the old soil in the process of 
cultivation* On lands where the covering of new ash is very 
deep, only silver ferns, Eupatorium odorattmi, Momordica 
Vharanfia and one or two hardy grasses and sedges are found 
growing in the depressions formed by rain. The vegetation on 
the mountain slopes has returned in much the same manner as 
that on the leeward slopes, and presents similar features. 

As is mentioned above, the fairly level estate lands have 
been in a large measure reclaimed. The story of how they were 
made to produce average crops of estate produce within a year 
after the last eniption is of much interest. 

If holes are dug through the asli to the old soil in parts of 
the fairly level lower lands as yet untouched, it is seen tliat tlie 
average depth of the ejecta is 13 indies, and tliat these 
are made up of three definite layers each possessing disiiuot 
characteristics. The three eruptions, during which tTie bulk of 
the ejecta was deposited, occurred in May and October 1902, and 
March 1903. From recortis made at the time in the district, it 
was estimated that tlio deposit in May was from 1 to H feet 
thick, in October 6 to 8 inches; and in March 2 to 3 inches,* or 
an average of 2 feet. 

The heavy rains and floods since the eruptions have of 
course washed away immense quantities of it, and besides, it has 
become very compact; the result is, that as is mentioned above, 
the deposit now averages 13 inches only. The first layer put 
down is known as the * May dust’, and was chiefly composed 
of a very fine grey dust which quickly consolidated and formed 
a hard concretedike pan. The October and March layers were 
composed of much coarser particles, largely of a sandy and 
eiudery nature, free and easily worked. Analyses of the ash 
made soon after the eruptions showed that it possessed little 
fertilizing value ; it was however stated locally that, after the 
1812 eruption, the ash which fell had a beneficial effect on the 
crops of the following years: at any rate, it is on record that 
the amount of sugar and rum made in ISIS was equal to that 
of 1812; still it must be noted that the covering of ash on this 
occasion was only from 6 to 10 inches deep. In June 1004, when 
this district was first visited, it was an agreeable surprise to 
find, in nearly all the fields which had growing sugar-cane at 
the time of the May eruption, that quite a large number of 
plants bad been able to send up shoots through the deep 
covering of ash, and were growing well. This fnet, together 
with a further example at Orange Hill mill iard, led some 


* Anderson and Flstt, loc. cit.. Part I, p. 426 and pp. 428-40. 
Anderson, loc. citi Part IX, p. 290. 

„ #, ,, pp, 294 and 295. 
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plantera to believa that the ash possessed yaluable fertlHritig 
proj^rties, and they were strengthened in this opinion by 
stories of the benefieial effect of the ash of the 1812 eruption. 

Particular stress was laid on the Orange Hill ease. Here, on 
the day of the great May eruption, sugar was being made at 
th^ estate works, and in the mill-yard there was a large heap 
of canes piled up ready for grinding. This heap was of course 
covered with hot ash ; however, some of the canes ia it were 
riot destro5"od, and these quickly pushed up slioots through the 
ash, and a most luxuriant growth of cane was eventually 
made. The conciliation immediately arrived at was that 
the ash was the sole oau«e. and further that it was 
safe to replant the devasted fields in sugar-cane and other 
crops in the ash alone. A few fields were planted, but it was 
very soon seen that something was wanting, for in every case 
absolute failure resulted. Even the hardy pigeon pea would 
not grow, notwithstanding that it is capable of collecting 
a considerable portion of its food from the atmo^tphere. The 
obvious explanation of the Orange Hill mill-yard case on which 
so much stress was laid, is, that the roots of those few canes that 
survived had ail the decaying organic matter provided by the 
rest of the heap to feed on, and were most likely able to come 
into contact with the old soil. 

In Older to ascertain by definite experiment if the ejecta 
of 1902-3 really had any agricultural value, the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, in January 1903, started a small 
experiment station, near Georgetown, and made tests in 
plots with sugar-cane, arrowroot, sweet potatoes, and ground 
nuts,* The exx)eriment8 were carried out in four series;— 

(a) in the old soil alone, 

(b) „ „ ,, „ mixed with the May ash, 

(c) „ „ „ „ „ „ „ May and Uctobei ash, 

(d) „ the May and October ash alone. 

After the experiments were started, the March eruption 
which deposited a light layer of cindery ash, occurred. This 
deposit could not be taken into account. 

The result of the first year’s trial gave abundant additional 
evideuce of the fact that the ash alone could not support the 
higher types of plant life. For instance, sugar cane grew 

fairly well in series (a), (b) and (c). but in (d) scarcely any 

growth was made. The best lesnlts were obtained from (c)— old 
soil and May and October ash mixed, Arrow^root did fairly 
well in the old soil, and in old soil mixed with ash, but very 
poorly in the nsli. Practically the same results w^ere obtained 
wi4}l> $weet potatoes; and the ground nut, although it is 
a leguminous plaid could not produce a crop except there was 
some admixture* of the old soil 

At the time tli(‘st? trials were in progi»ess, extensive experi¬ 
ments were being <*ouduc*ted on the neighbouring estates, one of 
which has already been described. The results were in every 
ease in accord with those obtained at the experiment station. 


^See Annual Report on the Botanic Station, etc., St. Viooant, 1903-4, 
pp. 8 and 9, and 1904-5, p. 8 
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The oonclusioue arrived at were 

(1) that, provided the soil ia mixed with the ash, fair 
crops of estate produce can bo suc^oesafullv grown, 

(2) that the ash alone does not in itself contain sufficient 
food constituents to stipport plant life. 

(3) that OH land covered with a thick laver of ash, only 

a system of deep cultivation through to the old soil 
wili enable crops to be grown with any chance of 
success. 

Bearing these facts in mind, it was then found necessary to 
devise means for dealing with the ash-eovered lands so as to 
make them produce paying crops. The metliods which were at 
length founa to answer well were as follows. 

For sugar>f*ane, the land was banked much higher than usual, 
and then cross-holed until the bottom of each hole exposed the 
old soil; the canes were then planted in this. Lands for arrow- 
root, cotton, gi*(»imd nuts, sweet potatoes, and cassava were 
deeply tren(*hed through to the old soil. This was of course a 
slow and laborious ))ro(*eHs, but it was cheerfully undertaken by 
the peasantry, wlio wen* glad to obtain portions of the lands for 
a year or two as provision grounds. The depth of tlie treiusning 
was often from 18 inches to 2 feet The ash removed in the 
pro(*ess of trenching was placed in the bottom of the trench and 
covered with 3 or 1 inches of the old soil. Pigeon j>ea8 were, 
as a rule, planted on small mounds lU feet by 10 feet apart, 
comi)ose<l of a mixture of ash and ohl soil. The space between 
the mounds was not trenched. Whatever method was adopted, 
care was taken t/O break up the hard pan in contact with the 
old soil 

The resulting (*rops of sugar-cane were i|uite up to the 
average of those obtained before the eruption*^, and in some 
cases better. Arrowroot, however, only gave a fair yield. 
Sweet )>otatoes and cassava bore well, as also did ground nuts. 
Pigeon peas grew most luxuriantly, and completely covered the 
space between the mounds; often, it was not possible to reach 
the tops of the bushes from horseback. The roots invariably 
possessed a large number of the nitrogen-collecting nodules. Sea 
Island cotton, although extensively planted on lauds that were 
trenched, and on laniL on which two or three crop« of 
sugar cane bad been grown, has so far, given very low average 
yields ; but there are indications that in the near future satis¬ 
factory results will be obtained. The vegetative growth made 
was all that could be denred ; yet there was something lacking, 
for very few bolls |)6r plant ever matured. Possibly this was 
on account of a want of potash. It will be noted that all the 
other crops - will* the exception of the legnininouB ones, which 
aee more independent of certain food constituents—are grown 
for the sake of certain vegetative parts. Cotton, on the other 
hand, is the only crop grown for the sake of its seed (seed- 
cotton). It thus appears as if certain necessary food materials 
are not available insufficient quantity; but there may be other 
factors, having a limiting effect on the crop, which are not 
evident.* __ ___ 

also Agriculiw'al Newb, Vol. V, p. 3S1; Judean Bulletin^ Vol. 

m,p.a7i 
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One thing is already shown, and that is, the light ashy 
soil that has been worked now requires frequent applications 
of organic matter in order to maintain its fertility. The 
method at present being adopted of adding large quanti¬ 
ties of pen manure, and of growing leguminous plants for use 
as green dressings, appears to be in the right direction. 

It will be noted that it has been found i>ossible, by carrying 
out a definite system of cultivation, to obtain average crops of 
estate ])roduce, with the exception of cotton; but there are still 
features of much interest in connexion with the effect of the 
ash on the nature and fertility of the soil which might be 
discussed. 

The chief feature, as already seen, Avas that the ash in 
itself could not support plant life—not a single crop could be 
successfully gioAvn in it -but no sooner was a certain proportion 
of old soil mixed with it, or tJie plants were placed in the old soil, 
than crops, in some cases above the average of those produced 
before the eruptions, were obtained without the addition of 
manure ; but only for one, and sometimes two years, after the 
lands wei'e put into cultivation. That this temporary increase 
in fertility was not entirely due to deep cultivation is evident 
by the fact that only the upper 3 or 4 inches of the old 
soil were touclied in the process, and that it is now necessary to 
manure heavily to obtain average crops. The qestion arises as 
to the cause of this temporary increase in fertility after the 
eruptions. An endeavour has been made to show that it was 
not due to the presence of any available food materials in the 
ash, or any improvement in the physical condition of the soil, 
so that a search must be made elsewhere for a possible solution 
of the problem, and that, it is believed, will be found by apply¬ 
ing the results of recent discoNeries in connexion with the 
bacteria of the soil, and tlie effect of certain of these, and other 
micro organisms on the fertility of the soil. 

The following extracts have been taken from an article 
published in the Agricultural Newsj VoL IX, pp. 33, 34, In 
this article the results of experiments, more particularly those 
of Russell and Hnt(*hinson, at Rothamsted, on the effects of 
sterilization on the balance of life in the soil, are discussed. 
After giving details of the manner in which the experiments 
were conducted, it is stated ;— 

‘ The first result obtained in the experiments was tliat “ the 
increased productiveness of partially sterilized soil is due to an 
increase in the amount of ammonia present.” Considering the 
partially sterilized soils, it was found that at the end of twenty- 
four days the soil tliat had been heated to 98® C. showed the 

greatest increase in the amount of ammonia present. 

Other effects of partial sterilization were found to be an increase 
in the rate of production of unstable nitrogen compounds and the 
destruction of nitri^'ying organisms.’ The (conclusions arrived at 
by the investigators are thus summarized. It would appear: 
‘ that the number of liacteria in the soil is limited by the presence 
of comparative!}, birge, (*onipeting and destructive organisms, 
and that tlie iniTcased fertility of soils that liave been partially 
sterilized, is due to the killing of these, and the consequent 
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increase in the rate of production of bacteria, with the ooucomt- 
tant increase in the rate of formation of ammonia.’ 

How, then, can these results be made to apply ? The old soil, 
as is previously noted, was covered with about 2 feet of hot, 
sterile ash. Tlio effect of this would be to bring abt)ut a partial 
sterilization of the soil, and interfere with the balance between 
the different forms of living matter in tlie upper layer of it, and 
lead to an increase in the av'ailable nitrogen compounds. These 
valuable plant foods would in their turn stimulate the vegetative 
growth of any plants whose roots could obtain access to it, and 
this is actually what happened. 

Another interesting feature was the abundance of nodules on 
the roots of leguminous plants when planted in a mixture of ash 
and old soil, and the luxiiiiant growth made. This would tend to 
show that the nitrogen-collecting bacteria causing the formation 
of these nodules were not destroyed in the old soil; or were re¬ 
introduced with the planting material tliat was used, and finding 
partially sterilized soil, and therefore an absence of enemies, were 
given the best clian<*e of increasing in numbers It has been 
largely due to this fact that planters have been able to obtain 
such excellent crops, particularly of the pigeon pea, and also to 
utilize to a (‘onsiderable degree the heavy growth made by this 
plant as v^aluable green dressing material. 

Ho far. it has not been ne(‘essary to use to any extent the wild 
types of plants RU(*h as are found eov’ering large areas of devastated 
land in the lee^^ard distried. 

To-day, eight years after the last (‘ruption, we see that the 
vegetation on the mountain slopes, and utlier places, has largely 
returned, aiul that agri(niltural conditions are almost normal. 
In the windward district, it is true, much greater progress has 
been made with agriculture than in the leeward, but the latter 
presents greater difficulties on account of the liilly nature of the 
lands; nevertheless the sphere of operations here is continually 
being extfuided. 



LiOT OP Species op Plants Collected During the Year 
1907, in the Area Badly Devastated by the 
SOUPRIBRB*. 


1. A7'geinonp mtxirana^ L. 

2. Oleimie pungent Wiild. 

3. Polmiisia r/srcm, D.O. 

4. Sauv(ufe»ia vreeia^ L. 

5. SecuridfuM Liimurcki, Griseb. 

C. Ih'ijmaria mrdata, Wiild, 

7. Poriulaca otentcm, L. 

8. Mammea ameruana^ L. 

9. Freuera hirmta^ Sm. 

10. Suki rai'pintfolia^ L. 

11. (Jretui lobaia^ L. 

12. Thespt'ttia popuhipu^ Corr. 

13. Gossypium bnrhadense, L. 

14. Kriod^ndron tmfractviosm^ D C. 

15. ihhromi Lagoiyua, Hvf. * 

1(). CorvhornA hirtm^ L, 

17. Ooirhiyt'v^ L. 

18. SHtjmUjthyWm piihermn^ Juss 

19. TidhuluH maj iifiU6, L. 

20. Melia Azedar<tch, L. 

21. Viti» tticyoitieti. Baker 

22. Many if era indira, L. 

23. Spanihm hdpa^ L. 

24. 8t*ondian purpiimi, L. 

25. Ot'ofaiaria hu'amu L. 

26. Cr(dal tna L. 

27. (h'otalana Htqmlarib, Desv 

28. Orotaliiria rprrun)t>a^ L. 

29. J nd iyofero „ i n il^ L. 

30. 'i ephrasia cinprea, Pera 

31. Dpi^madimn ntcanam, D.C. 

32. J)e8m()diH7ii toriHom^iiy D.C. 

32a. Tera^nnus&p. (not determined) 

33. Erythrina CorallodeudroHy L. 

34. Phttseolm mnierectm, L. 

35. V'iyna pejcHlafUj Bentli. 

35a. A tylotda mirabiPoides (intro¬ 
duced) 

i56. Fleminyia siH>h'!hfp7'(t^ R.Br. 

37. Andh'a tnprmtu^ H.B,K. 

38. Gaenalpinm HondncpUa^ Fleming. 

39. Cassia ovcidpuialis^ L. 

39a. Cassia sp, (not determined) 

40. Tamarhidus iruika^ L 

41. Mimosa Cpmt<niiay L. 

42. Mimosa pudkn, L. 

43. Lfucaena ylauca, Benth, 

48a. Inga. sp. (not determined) 

44. Termincuia CaLapjxi, L. 

45. {fuisqurdis indicn, L. 

46. Psidium Guyava, Raddi. 

47. Tibouchina lonujifilia^ Bail!. 

48. Tetrazygia discolor^ D.C. 

49. CHdemia hiria^ D. 

49a. Triconia^ 2 app. (not determin¬ 
ed) 


50. Ptmiflo^xt foetida, L. 

51. PassijUmi lamdfMa^ L. 

52. Varka Papaya., L. 

53. Momordica Gnarmiiia., L, 

54. Heyonia donUmpalis^ A. 

54a. PsyvhoHa^ 2 spp. (not deter- 
mided) 

.55. Pulkouira crocm, D.C. 

56. Borreria lupvis., Griseb. 

57. Physvhofrpa sp. (not determined) 
.58. Vp} uonia arborescensy Sw. 

59. EUphantopus spkahts, Aubl. 

00. EufHitoriuin o.wiwn?nH, L. 

61. EufHtfornim ossaeanum^ D.C. 

62. Mikania hastata, W. 

63. Eri(jP7'(m iHoiariensisy L. 

64. Phivhpu itdornia^ Case. 

65. WedeJat hupliihalmoides^ Griseb. 

66. Spdaofhps sp. 

67. liideus uihifoliusy H.B.K. 

68. PoK^phyllum nahvale., Cass. 

69. Emiha sonchtfoHa^ D.C. 

70 Aypratuut ponir.oidp.% L. 

*71. L(Mia [Tupa] < irsiijfi)lia^ Lam. 

72. Vinca in.sca, L. 

72a. F'lnrn rosea., var. aU>a. 

73. Asclejtias t iirojisacipa., L. 

74. Bpiyelia A ntMniia^ L. 

75. Cv7'dia cylindrostarhya., Roem. 
et Schult. 

76. Tournvfortia bkolor^ Sw. 

77. Ifciivfrofntiin iitdiciun^ L 

78. JfHmioca bilohay Folks 

79. Jjmmopa cathartka^ Poir. 

80. Jpomoca QmimivlUy L. 

81. Ipoukoca siniiatay Oit. 

82. Jpomopa rnnhellaUiy Mey. 

83. Ipornoea sp. 

84. Con coir ulus mkrankhusy Roem. 
et Sohult. 

85. Solanum bahniiPiUPy L. 

86. Solanum niyrumy L. 

87. Solnnntn tormoriy Sw, 

88. Phijsalis angnlatay L. 

89. Cafnnria biflora ,L 

90. Episcia rmd itHfoUuy Mart. 

91. Hesleria lufeuy L. 

92. Sesamnm indkumy L. 

93. Thunh^gia fraifransy Roxb. 

94. Stachytafph^ia jamakensisy Vahl. 

95. Cithare.rylum quadrangulare, 

Jacq. 

96. Aegiphila martinicensisy L. 

97. Clerodendron amleatum, Griseb. 

98. Jiyptis capitata, Jaoq. 

99. Salvia occidenkiliBy Sw. 


*A8 has been indicated, an account of tlie Flora of St. Vincent and adjacent 
islets appears in the Kew BtUletin, 1893, p. 1^1. [Ed. W»I.J3.] 
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List of Sprctbs of Plants Collboted During the Year 
1907, IN THE Area Badly Devastated by the 
S oUFBiBRE— (CbnrZwded ) 


100. Boerhaavia ^mmulata^ Rich. 

101. Irmiie cplomnden, L. 

102. Mifrotm dfhUu^ 8w. 

I0;i. Phiftolacra iromndra, L. 

104. Ooccoloha uvlfera, Jacq. 

105. Piper dilatatuviy Rich. 

106. Euphorbia hijpericifolia^ L 

107. Euphorbia pilulifera, h. 

108. Jatropha gosaypifolia, L. 

109. Proton fla vena j L. 

110. Croton lohatm, L. 

111. RlrinuH < omtnunis^ h. 

112. Ficua popuXnea^ Wild. 

113. Ariocarpm irw /sa, L. 

114. Ceeropia peltata, L, 

11,5. Boehmeria ramiflora^ Jacq. 

116. C\frtopodmo\ Woodfordii, Lindl. 

117. Hatmiana sp. 

118. Alfnaia nutans. Rose. 

119. Maranta arundinaeea, L. 

120. Heliconia Bihai^ Sw 

121. himtren multijfora, Presl. 

122. Commelina virginlcn, L. 

123. Acrocomia lasioHitathOy Mart. 

124. Cgperun rotunduH, L. 

125. Sefrna jtrafen^iH^ Neea- 

126. Sc/erta rejlejra^ H.B.K. 


127. Sedjfps (4 8p. not determined) 

128. PanpaJnm conjugatum^ Berg, 

129. PanIcntH maximum^ Jacq. 

130. (Jnif'hruH echhaituH^ L. 

131. PeuiifHefufii nefosum Rich, 

132. AmndhieUa martuiieensin^ 

Trin. 

138. I»ch<wnLUin lot!folium^ Kunth. 

134. CjinmUm Dactyl on, Pers. 

135. Eleminc negyptwa. Deaf. 

136. EhuHtne indlca, Qoertn. 

137. Gt/ncrittm mccharoida*, 

H.B.K. 

138. Banihtm vahja ns. 

138a. Grasses (three app. not 
dptermined) 

139. Cyathea arhorea, Smith. 

140. NcjdiroiUam tnoHe, Desv. 

141. Gymnoiframme calomclanos, 

Kaulf. 

141 a b. (2 snecies, not determioed) 
112. Ijyco/HHlium nnutum, L. 

143. Pogimatum tortih, P. Beav. 

144. Phihmotis tnivUa, Jacq. 

11,5. Sfercocanlon sp. 


NOTES ON ST. LUCIA AND ITS AGRICULTURE. 


BY J. V, MOOKE, Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia. 

St. Lucia is the most northerly, and also tlie largest of the 
grotm of Islands in the West Indies which form the (Colony called 
the Windward Islands, and is situated in 13" 50' N. and 60" 58' W. 
Long., at a distance of 24 miles to the S.E. of Martinique, 21 N.E. 
of St. Vincent and about 90 W.N.W. of Barbados. Its greatest 
length is about 30 miles, its greatest breadtli 14 miles, and its 
superficial area is estimated at about 233 sc^uare miles. 

The island is mountainous, consisting of a central 1 ‘ange of 
hills about 1,500 feet in height, buttressed by ridges that grad¬ 
ually slope down in all directions to the sea, with numerous nar- 
iwv and well sheltered and fertile vallc^ys between them. 

V 

Geology. 

The following notes on the geology of tlie island are taken 
from the St. Lucia Handbook of 1912 :— 

The island may be considered as a confused, amorphous mass 
of igneous matter, without any definite structural arrangement 
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and its rocks, with the exception of a coralline limestone found 
in the iiei^hlwurhofKl of the town of Houfri6re, are all of igneous 
or volcanic ongin. These rocks are either crystalline, of the 
nature of traps, exhibiting much variety of stnicture, or uncrys- 
talline, composed of volcanic ashes, constituting tufas. Of the 
former, many resemble basalt and greenstone, whilst some are an 
approach to granite or syenite. The mountains are made up of 
a volcanic conglomerate, and basalt i*(K‘ks of all sorts (porphyrites, 
andesites, pumieeous and bedded tutfs), phonolitic and schitose 
masses; feistones, lavas, and such like are found. These rooks 
are tertiary or post-tertiary. In the \ alleys and alluvial plains 
the soil consists of a deep vegetable mould mixed with clay, and in 
the more elevated positions, of read earth ; the substratum is 
a mixture of sand and gravel.' 

Climate. 

The driest season of the year is from February to April, 
when the nights are pleasantly eool. The rainy season extends 
from about June to November, thus giving a long season in which 
planting operations can be carried out. The climate is humid. 
The annual rainfall ranges from about 40 inches in some of the 
drier coastal di8tri(‘ts to about 150 inches in the more central parts 
of the island, which contain the most fertile land. 

The a\erage temperature is about 79'' F., in the shade, the 
average minimum being about 71'' F., and maximum about 87“ F. 

Accompanying these notes is a map of the island on which is 
shown the annual rainfall during 1910 in the various districts 
hx)m which records were received by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. Although the rainfall for that year was somewhat aoove 
the average over the whole island, the figures usefully indicate 
its distribution. It is probable that the greatest precipitation 
occurs along the main ridge and in its vicinity, but no records arc^ 
available. 


Agbiculttiral Land. 

The area of flat and gently undulating land suitable for arable 
tillage is comparatively small, and is for the most part confined 
to the lower slopes near the coast, and the numerous valleys. 
The larger areas of flat land consist of very fertile alluvium, 
stretching bacjk from the sea for 2 or 3 ’ miles, along the 
courses of the main rivers. The soil in these areas varies in tex¬ 
ture from sands to clayey loams, the latter character being most 
general. 

The larger of these valleys—Cul-de-8ac, Roseau, Mabouya, 
and the flats of Vieux Fort—are chiefly devoted to the cultiva¬ 
tion of sugar-cane, there being at each of these centres usines for 
the production of crystal sugar. The fertility of the soil in these 
valleys may be gauged from the fact that Bourbon cane has been 
often ratooned for ten years, and instances are known of this 
cane b^ng profitably ratooned for sixteen yeara Portions of the 
larger, and many of the numerous small valleys which at one 
time grew cane only, are now planted in cacao, and in some 
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instances, Hmea The success attending the cultivation of cacao 
and limes in these situations is somewhat variable, depending 
chieily upon the suitability of the treatment that the trees have 
received. Generally, the results have been satisfactory. There 
is however little doubt but that elevations approximating 500 
feet are the most suitable for these crops, particularly cacao, 
given suitable soil, rainfall and protection from wind. 

By far the greater portion of the island, particularly the 
interior, is cut up by innumerable mountains, hills and spurs, 
irregularly shaped and disposed, many of which are very precipi¬ 
tous and unsuitable for arable cultivation. In consequence, much 
of the land reposes at angles which render it more suitable for 
orchard cultivation than for such crops as require fre(|uent tillage 
and replanting ; for the soil needs the support of permanent roots 
to resist the tendency to too rapid erosion such as would take 
place with the rainfall, if it was kept constantly in arable tilth. 

The very steep hillsides are unsuitable for any form of culti¬ 
vation, and should never be denuded of the bush or forest on 
them, as if they are cleared, they become sources of danger 
as potential land-slides to destroy or damage underlying 

f )lantations. Such steep land, and the tops of the ridges, should 
)e left clothed with their natural vegetation, to provide fertilizing 
organic matter for the lower slopes, to be gradually carried down 
to the cultivated land to give protection from wina, and possibly 
to act as a safeguard against destructive land-slides. 

Owing to the very hilly nature of the country, roads for 
vehicular traffic are not numerous, and with few exceptions are con- 
lined t(j the sections of the main highways; and these for the most 
part traverse the coastal lands, and afford communication 
t>clween the towns and villages of the island. The principal 
agricultural districts are linked up with the main roads and sea¬ 
board by by-roads which are kept in a suitable condition for 
riding. The produce of many of tne districts served with these 
by-roads has to be transported by heading, or on the backs of 
mules and donkeys, to the nearest shipping bay, or port of call 
of the daily coasting steamer which plies along the leeward coast. 
On the windward side of the island, produce is shipped by sail¬ 
ing vessels to Boseau, tlie capital, which is a very important 
shipping p>rt and coaling station. As ships carrying cargo come 
aloiigsid^e the wharves, produce is quickly and safely handled 
betv eeii them and the warehouses close by ; there are none of the 
risks attending the transference of cargo in lighteiu 

Crown Lands. 

Ther<^ are thousands of acies of Crown Land, from which 
selections maj^ be made for the cultivation of cacao, limes, oranges, 
rubber, grape fiuit, Liberian coffee, cola nuts, etc. These lands 
are sold at the low pi ice of £1 per acre, payable in five annual 
instalments, in addition to the cost of surveying, which varies 
according to the area surveyed. On 200 acres, the cost of 
surveying would be about £36. A discount of 20 per cent, is 
allowed on cash payments on large areas of land piircnased from 
the Crown. These lands are for the most part situated in the 
interior of the island, extending centrally from the Castries 
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in the narth, to the heights of Laborie and Vieus: Fort 
in the south, being distant from the windward and leeward 
coasts some 4 to 6 miles. A plan of the island is given show¬ 
ing the position of the Crown lands The area indicated 
inoludes the land that has been alienated, the watershed reserved 
over 1,000 feet elevation along the main ridge, and the lands still 
available for settlement. 

RETURN OF CROWN LANDS ALIENATED IN ST. LUCIA 
DURING THE FIVE YEARS 1906-10. 





YEAR. 




District. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

Total. 


a. r. p. 

a. r. p. 

a. r. p. 

a. r. p 

a. r. p. 

a. r. p. 

Castries 

192 1 6 

Nil. 

18 0 3 

127 0 01 

781 0 29 

1118 3 29 

Dauphin 

83 2 13 

135 3 28 

77 3 32 

55 1 25 

04 0 32 

416 3 39 

Dennery 

265 2 11 

79 3 27 

49 1 39 

45 3 09 

51 1 23 

492 0 29 

Praslin 

86 1 18 

6 0 00 

0 0 00 

10 1 07 

8 3 21 

117 2 02 

Micoud 

Vieux 

231 0 28 

26 2 32 

17 2 10 

70 1 01 

H 1 08 

376 3 39 

Fort 

Anse- 

S2 0 28 

43 1 12 

24 3 8 

574 1 25 

62 0 20 

738 3 03 

la-Raye 

285 1 27 

48 1 03 

58 3 07 

261 1 13 

02 8 19 

717 2 31 


Total area alienated 8,979 ac. Or. 14p. 

Since 1906, about 33 miles of by-roads have been construc¬ 
ted, some of which pass through districts more or less 
cultivated; while others, notably Raillon, Vollet, and Errard 
EKtension ou the windward side, and the Ravine Souffre, 
Millet, and Canaries Valley roads on the leeward side of the 
island, pass through, or lead to, Crown lands that are only 
partly settled. Another by-road to the Crown lands recently 
opened up in the Vieux Fort heights is about to be made. 
Practically nothing is known of the most central portion of the 
interior; but it is evident that the land is in dense forest, well 
watered, and quite as variable in configuration, and probably 
in soil character, as the surrounding lands which are better 
known. The Agricultural Superintendent has visited several 
of the districts recently opened up by new roads, and the 
results of the observations made are as follows 

WINDWAED SIDE OF THE ISLAND; RAILI-ON ROAD. 

This road serves land in the Dennery Quarter, bordering 
with the Micoud Quarter, and starts from a point on the main 
coastal road, ne^r the mouth of Praslin River. 
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It passes for about 4J miles inland, through gradually 
rising land, which is partly in high woods and partly in small 
holdings on which provision ganlens and some young cacao 
are being established. There are also a number of holdings on 
which small areas of bearing cacao—apparently from three to 
seven years old—are to be found. On greyish, light soil, with 
a soil shrinkage* of 0 j^er cent., cacao trees, five to six years old, 
were quite healthy and very promising ; while on soil with a 
shrinkage of 14 per cent, young cacao trees had died out when 
about 3 feet high. The colour of the subsoil in this 
instance was i*ed. The land along the direction of the road is 
very variable in texture ; soil samples taken at intervals showed 
shrinkages of 6, 13, 16, and 17 per cent. The colour of the 
subsoils giving the higher shrinkage results was terra-cotta 
red when they were dry. 

Although tlie land along the higher reaches of this road is 
inclined to be heavy, better land suitable for cacao and limes is 
likely to be found on the lower slopes on either side of the du 
Roeber ridge, and along tlie banks of the Praslin and Fond Rivers. 
In the hei^its of the Fond valley, some excellent land is reported 
to have been opened up for cacao. 

Branching off from the main road at a point about a mile to 
the north of the village of Micoud, the Vollet road passes up the 
valley of the same name, and then as it approaches GrenoviUe it 
crosses over a ridge into the Troumass^e valley and opens up the 
land on the heights of Micoud. 

The road extends for a distance of 4 miles inland. For the 
first mile or two tlie land is rather shallow and poor, and whei'e 
it is cultivated it is chiefly planted in cassava and potatoes. It 
gradually improves in depth and quality as the Crown lands are 
approached. Tliese begin at GrenoviUe, at an altitude of about 
800 feet. The soil here is (comparatively light, and appears to be 
fertile. Slirinkage tests gave 8 and 6 per cent. Further inland, 
at Lariique, at an altitude of about 900 feet, the soil is much the 
same in character, giving lO and 6 per cent, shrinkaga A few 
patches of very promising cacao occur along the route, 
and indicate the suitability of the soil for this crop. Beyond the 
end of the road, at Mahoe, several acres of excellent cacao are 
established. The trees are about eight years old, some of them 
being on alluvium near the Troumassee River, and others on gently 
sloping land and steeper hillsides. Although the plantations 
could be improved by deeper drains and some reduction of shade, 
the general condition and progress of the trees indicate the suit¬ 
ability of the soil and environment for the growth of cacao. The 
subsoil under this cacao gave a shrinkage of 12 per cent., and tlie 
surface soil one of 6 per cent. I^easant proprietors in this locali¬ 
ty stated that equally good, and even better, soil is to be found 
farther inland. The general appearance of tlie soil in this 
locality impresses one very favourably as to its suitability for 
cacao or limes. The growth of limes planted in the bottoms 
of land located near the sea at several jilaces along the wind- 


*It may be useful to state heie, tliat information concerning soil shrmki^e 
appears in another part of this issue of the West Indian StUUtin. [Ed., W*L S.j 




ward cdast has been carefully observed, and the conclusion 
arrived at is to the effect that these trees thrive well in 
these situations if the soil is not too heavy and is thorough* 
ly drained, provided that the trees receive proper cultiva¬ 
tion and care. Where drainage was defective or wanting, 
the trees were invariably dwarfed, showed signs of disease, and 
generally were not thriving, as could only be expected. 

socrraBRN ako lbebward sidb. 

The heights of Vieux Port are in the more northern portion 
of that Quarter, and are reached at present by rough tracks 
branching from by-roads in the districts. A new by-road to 
some of the lands situated here is in course of construction. 
The land here, recently opened up for cacao, is in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the sources of the Vieux Fort River, lu the heights of 
Vieux Port some excellent land has during the past three or four 
years been opened up, and the planting of cacao is being pushed 
forward. The land, as is usual in St. Lucia, is variable, but there 
appear to be considerable areas of soil in this looility suitable 
for cacao and limes. Much of the more accessible land has 
already been applied for, and a hundred or more acres planted in 
cacao. Very good cacao, bearing a few pods at two and a half 
years from planting, and of very promising appearance, is to be 
seen on soil giving a shrinkage of 5 per cent. On this soil the 
benefit of a carefully planned drainage system has been very 
noticeable in the remarkable growth of the trees since the drains 
wei*e made, as compared with their previous progress. Sami)les 
of soil taken from this district, and submitted to shrinkage 
tests, gave the following results :-5, 12, 1, 13. and 6 per cent. 
The Crown lands in the Canaries district are located 3 to 4 
miles inland, around the borders of the Anse-la-Kaye and 
Soufridre Quarters. 

In 1909, the Agricultural Instructor inspected these and 
reported that there was some very good land there, suitable 
for cacao. Soil samples from the forest land at Houlemoii 
(1,200 feet) gave shrinkage tests of 6 and 8 per cent., and from 
Roblot (700 feet) 6 per cent. The colours of the dried sampk^s 
were fawn, stone, and light-brown, respectively. 

The Crown lands opened up by the Millet road, which 
traverses the heights of Roseau and Millet, to the west of the 
Roseau River, while varying considerably as regards the texture 
of the soil, show a tendency to approach the lighter, rathei* than 
the heavier, type. There is good cacao in this locality, but much 
of it would repay improved cultivation. On some of the more 
recently clearea land, cacao planted in 1907, on soil with a shrink¬ 
age of 9 per cent,, is now bearing, and is very healthy and robust; 
vmile a small patch of trees m the same field, but on soil with 
a shrinkage of 16 per cent., was failing in 1910, and has shown 
little improvement since. What slight improvement appears is 
noticeable only on the outer edges of the patch, wheie the soil 
gradually becomes lighter. The rainfall in this locality in 1910 
was 151 inches. 

In correspondence dated January JIO, 1911, from Sir Daniel 
Morris, KC.M.G., to the Under Secretary of State for the Colo¬ 
nies, and having reference to the forest lands of St. Lucia, men- 
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tion is made of the unsuitability, for permanent cultivation, of 
certain stiff impervious yellow clays, such as are to be found on 
the Bara-Bara pass ahd along the Gouldswortliy road. Samples 
of soil of tlie above description have been obtained from the Bara- 
Bara road, which connects the village of Dennery witli Castries, 
and have been subjected to shrinkage determinations, with the 
following results. Sample No. 114, taken from about half way up 
the eastern slope, gave a shrinkage of 7 per cent.; the soil was 
salmon-coloured when dry. Sample No. 115, fn)ni about three- 
quarters of the distance up the same slope was of the same colour 
and tested 14 per cent. On the western side, descending toward 
Castries, sample No. 116, taken about 200 yards from the water 
spring, tested 12 per cent.; and was of a buff tint in colour. 
Lower down, near the first clearing on the south side of the road, 
the soil for a short distance is of a light buff* colour, and more 
sticky than that in any other part examined. The sample from 
this place gave a shrinkage of 16 per cent. The last-mentioned 
sample was taken from the top of the ridge into which the road 
was cut. 

The coolie settleuieiit at Forestiere is situated in this localitys 
at a distance of 4 to 5 miles from Castries. On the higher laud, 
of the settlement, practically no permanent cultivation exists. 
Lower on the hillsiaes, it is probable that much of the surface 
soil has been washed away from the steepei* slopes, through 
defective methods of cultivation and the absence of suitable 
drains, Tlie cacao in this locality is mostly planted on the lower 
slopes, and in the small ravines, wiiich are fuiily nimierous. 
Wnere the 8Ui*face soil is comparatively liglit and contains a good 
supply of vegetable matter, the cacao grows well, but theie are 
plots V hich have the appearance of liaving lost niu(4i of the sur¬ 
face soil, and the land is apparently too heavy for the successful 
growing of cacao. Where the soil is of the lieavicr type, and hard 
on the surface, the cacao trees are less vigorous and appear to he 
more subject to diseases than trees on the lighter soils, which 
occur here and there on the lower slopes of the settlement. It is 
in this locality that most of the banana disease has been observed 
by the Officois of the Agricultural Department, and it may be due 
largely to the heavy character of the soil, together witli the 
heavy rainfall of the distric^t, and the absence of thorough diain- 
age, that this disease lias become more common here than else¬ 
where 

To summarize in a general way, it may be said tliat the soils 
of St. Lucia, as a whole, are very fertile, and that their texture 
is clayey rather than sandy in quality. 

Their variation, often within narrow limits, in colour, texture 
and depth, as well as their exposure and angle of repose, is 
so marked and general that it is not possible to refer to any par¬ 
ticular district as possessing a distinct type of soil. Bitiadly 
speaking, the ratio of light to heavj^ is greater in the 

southern than in the nortnern half of the island, Tlie soil sam¬ 
ples referred to in these notes were taken at a depth of about 20 
inches in the subsoil, except where it is otherwise stateci. 
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SuGAB. Sugar iH the principal i>roduct of export, though it 
is now followed very closely by cacao in export value, 

The cultivation of the sugar-cane occupies at present about 
3,000 acres, the major portion of which is worked in connexion 
with central factories owned by private companies. There are 
four such factories turning out good grades oi usine sugar ; these 
are situated in the valleys of Mabouya, Cul-de-sac, Roseau, and 
Vieux Port. Tlie position of the principal sugar-growing districts 
are shown in one of the accompanying maps of the Colony. 

The quantity, in round figures, of sugar, molasses, and rum 
exported daring tlie last five years is given in the following 
table;— 


190fi 

Usine sugar, 
tons. 

5,441 

5,302 

Muscovado 
sugar, tons. 
230 

Molasses. 

casks. 

313 

1907 

62 

49 

1908 

4,881 

101 

60 

1909 

5,865 

160 

00,099 galli 

1910 

5,199 

76 

95,220 „ 


Rum, 

gallons, 

6,276 

3,26;} 

23,440 

27,883 

4,692 


Several of the muscovado estates are again producing 
sugar, as the result of the improvement in prujes during the 
last year or two. On the large estates the Bourbon cane is 
gradually giving place to approved seedling canes, notably 
B, 208, B, 147, B, 1753, B. 6450, B. 8412 and D. 025. 


A large number of plants of these canes have been propa¬ 
gated and distributed by the Department of Agriculture, and 
large direct importations have been made by the factories. 
There is ample room for extension of the area under sugar-cane, 
and cane-farming on a co-operative system would probably be 
worth the attention of the capitalist. 

Cacao. Cacao forms the second large item of export. 
The following statistics relative to the cacao produced in the 
island, during the twenty years ended 1910, are based upon the 
Blue Book export returns. 

The following figures indicate that during the period 
under review, the greatest activity in cacao-planting occur¬ 
red during the first decade. During the second decade the 
increase that took place was due partly to the additional area 
planted, and partly to the improved methods of cultivaoion 
followed on many estates, and adopted cliiefly as the result of the 
experiments in cacao cultivation and manuring carried out by the 
A^cultural Department in various parts of the island. Similar 
improvement in the peasants* cacao has not been general, and it 
is probable that the number of instances, in which this class of 
cacao has become more productive as the result of better cultiva¬ 
tion, are so few as to produce no appreciable contribution to the 
increase of the total exports. 
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Bags of 
2001b. 

Bags of 200 lb. 

Percentage of increase 

Year. 

Annual average for 

over output for the first 


five-year periods. 

1 

five years. 

1891 

4,041 



1892 

4,881 



1898 

5,188 



1894 

4,016 



1895 

8,481 

4,581 


1896 

5,384 


1897 

4,402 



1898 

4,718 



1899 

4,411 



1900 

6,490 

5,070 

10-6 

1001 

8,285 



1902 

7,466 



1903 

8,571 



1904 

6,679 



1005 

9,468 

7,094 

54-8 

1906 

7,754 



1907 

8,598 



1908 

6,775 



1909 

10,855 



1910 

8,187 

8,4.84 

84-0 


Taking tho avoi*age yielil of cured cacao throughout the 
ifejland to he bagH ])er acre, the indicated aci’eage based on last 
year's output is 5, t58; and it is probable that the area of 
young and non-bearing tr<*es is suflicient to i)ring the total 
area of land planted in (*acao within the neiglibourhood of 6,000 
acres. 

The principal cacao-growing areas are indicated on an 
accompanying map, from which it will be observed that the 
cultivation is well distributed over tlje island, though it occupies 
but a small portion of the available area. While the yield of 
cured cacao from the numerous and often badly work^ small 
plantations owned by peasants is probably, on the average, as low 
as one bag per acre, many of the large estates that are cultivated 
give crops averaging frojn 3 to 5 bags (of 200 lb. each) per acre, 
the output v<>,rying generally with the thoroughness and suit¬ 
ability of the cultivation given. In addition to the advancement 
made during the past few years in cultural methods, there is on 
the large estates a growing recognition of tlie importance of con¬ 
trolling by suitable means the pests and diseases to which the trees 
are subject. The preparation of the cured product for market 
is a matter which has also shown marked improvement, partic¬ 
ularly the development of uniformity in the final colour and 
polish of the bean. A cacao-polishing machine, invented by 
a local planter, Mr. George Barnard, has proved to be thoroughly 
practical, and St. Lucia cacao prepared by it has gained prices 
equal to those of the finest Grenada qualities. It is probable 
that this machine will displace the ordinary ‘ dancing ’ process 
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on the larger estates, in the near future. The diseases common 
to cacao in the West Indies are present in St. Lucia. The most 
common is the pod rot, and canker of the stem and branches, 
caused by Phytophthora FaberL The pod rot occurs everywhere 
on cacao, and varies in the severity of attack very considerably 
with the degree of humidity prevailing when the'pods are 
forming. It is a matter of common observation among planters 
that a pi'olonged period of heavy rains is accompanied by an 
increase in the number of pods damaged by this fungus. The 
destruction of empty shells is practised on some estates, appar¬ 
ently with good results, but no careful experimentation to 
determine the real value of such precautionary measures has 
been conducted locally. The importance of measures to control 
this fungus, now it is known to cause the common canker of 
cacao, is greatly increased, and this is being emphasized by 
the Agricultural Officers whenever possible. The pink disease 
(Cortioium lilncino-fuscum) has occurred in one or two places 
during the last few years, but this is at present not general, 
and can be controlled by suitable measures. 

The die-back and stem disease caused by Thyridaria tarda* 
is found in most of the cacao districts, but is generally most 
troublesome where tlie trees are in bad health from other causes, 
and past experiments have shown that high cultivation is 
probably the best treatment for combating it. 

The root diHcase, wliich attacks cacao and many other trees 
of economic importance, has given considerable trouble on some 
estates, notably in the Etangs district at Sout*r6ire. It has been 
known and recognized amongst cacao for the past ten }^ears, and 
the increased interest in diseases that has resulted from the 
information spread by the Imperial Department of Agriculture has 
no doubt been largely responsible for bringing this disease under 
more frequent noti(‘e, especially as it is one which is seldom dis¬ 
covered liy the ordinary observer until it has liecome well 
establisheci, and then its presence is revealed by the sudden death 
of one or more trees. Although the a(*tual loss through root 
disease is not so wide-spread nor as great, in the aggregate, as 
that from tlie pod rot, it is, neverthtness, capable of doing serious 
damage, attacking as it does the most vital part of the tree, and 
being one of the most difficult to contend with on account, of its 
subterranean character. The recommendations of the Depart¬ 
ment for dealing with the dise4ise have been carried out with 
varying degrees of success in different parts of the island; where 
this has been done in a thorough manner, its spread has certainly 
been chocked. 

Limes. The cultivation of limes on a commercial scale began 
in 1901, and steady progress has since been made. It is estimated 
that the total area under this cultivation is about 800 acres. 
The trees range in age from one to eleven years, atid the planta¬ 
tions are oji land situated at various altitudes, ranging from sea- 
level to about 1,000 feet, but the greater number of them are on 
alluvial soil. 


* This luciigus WHS toriTJcrly known as JOiplodia cacaoicola and LasiodiplO' 
dia tip. in th^ puhlications of this Dtipartmeut, while more recently it has been 
referred to tliero as Laaiodiplodia tiieohromae. [£d., W.LB.] 
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The localities of the lime plantations are shown on an 
accompanying map. Where the soil is light and naturally well 
drained, and of sxiffieient depth, and the rainfall approximates 
to 80 inches per annum, the trees thrive and develop remark¬ 
ably well, frequently beginning to produce fruits about the 
third or fourth year. On the other hand, where the soil is of 
the heavier type, although other conditions may be favourable, 
the development of the trees is not as rapid or uniform, and 
they appear to be more subject to root troubles and scale insect 
pests, particularly where attention has not been given to the 
proper drainage of the land. 

The first record in the Blue Book of the Colony, of lime 
products exported, occurred in the year 190G, when green limes 
to the value of £99 18s. (id., and lime juice valued at £27 were 
shipped. The official records of lime exports are as follows ;— 


Year. 

Green limes, 
value. 

j J nice, V 

alue. 

Total 

value. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

1 £ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1906 

99 

18 

6 

I 27 

0 

0 

126 

18 

6 

1907 

111 

4 

6 

81 

0 

0 

192 

4 

6 

1908 j 

76 

9 

2 

123 

12 

4 

202 

1 

6 

1909 

31 

13 

0 

297 

9 

0 

328 

13 

0 

1910 

13 

18 

6 

j 

319 

10 

0 

333 

8 

6 


333 

3 

8 

850 

2 

4 

1,183 

6 

0 


The method of concentrating lime juice that is favoured on 
estates having an appreciable area of limes, and on which 
works have been put up, or are in course of construction, is 
that of heating by steam in wooden vats. The first small fac¬ 
tory erected in St Lucia was of this type, and, I believe, the 
first of its kind in the West Indies. The mill has granite 
r{)llers, is steam driven, and the Juice is boiled in wooden vats, in 
the bottom of each of which is fitted a copper steam coil. Coils 
of lioavily tinned copper, or preferably of block tin, are reoom 
mended as being most suitable, as they are less subject to the 
action of the acid, and consequently a jmrer juice is obtained 

It is suggested that the modern factory on an estate of 60 
or more acres of limes might, to advantage, be equipped at the 
outset with plant that could readily be turned to account for the 
production or pure articles in the form of raw or concentrated 
juice, or citrate of lime, so as to be aide to produce whichever 
is in most profitable demand. 

Insect pests of limes are jwesent in the form of scale insects, 
as they are in all citrus-growing countries; and while they may 
be found, if searched for, in all She plantations that the writer has 



thty do not occur to ouch an extent as to constitute 
a serious menace to the lime industry, nor do they appear likely 
to do so where the soil and climatic conditions are suitable for the 
growth of the trees, and if ordinary precautions are observed 

Practically all the kinds of scale that have as yet been 
observed to attack our lime trees are parasitized by various fungi, 
and these are doing good work in controlling the pests* 

A fungoid disease attacking the roots of the lime tree* has 
caused the loss of a few trees on several plantations, and is under 
investigation. 

A more complete account of the lime industry is given in 
a memorandum on the subject roccnrly prepared by the Agricul¬ 
tural Superintendent and submitted to tbe Imperial Commis¬ 
sioner of Agriculture.* 

In conclusion, 1 have to, acknowledge the assistance that I 
have received from the Colonial Engineer in preparing the inform¬ 
ation respecting tiie Crown lands, and in the (*olonriug of the 
originals of the maps to show their position in tlie island. 


THE LIMB INDUSTRY IN ST. LUCIA. 

BY J. C. MOORE, 

Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia. 

COMMENC FOMENT AND PROGRESS. 

The first attempt to j lant limes on a commercial scale in 
St. Lucia was made in the year 1901, on what was formerly 
a sugar estate, situated m a fertile valley on the wiiidwai*d 
coast. During that year nnd the following, 22,112 lime plants 
were supplied for this est.i ce by the Agricultural Dej)ai tmeiit. 
From this, the pioneer lime plantation, there was exported 
about fiive years later the first concentrated juice produced in 
the island. 

Apparently, no furth< r work in connexion with planting in 
other parts of the island was done until 1905, when other 
landowners, doubtless enc ouraged by the promising results of 
the first venture, began seriously to contemplate planting their 
lands which appeared suitable for tbe crop. Since 1905, the 
demand for lime plants from the nurseries of the Agricultural 
Department has been steady, the total number distributed 
from April 1901 to March 1911, being 857,907, representing an 
average annual distribution of 25,791 plants. 

The progress of the industry may also be indicated by 
recounting the number of estates on which limes have been 
planted, as given by the plant distribution records of the 
Agricultttral Department, Prom 1901 to 1905 there was only 


* This iSVeprodvieed ia tbe article which follows. [Ed., W.LB,] 
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one estate ou which limes were grown. In 1905 there were 4 ; 
1906, 11; 1907, 19 ; 1008, 24 ; 1909, 80 ; 1910, 42. Ou some of 
these, however, the limes occupy only a few acres, while on 
others the acreage ranges from 80 to 70. It it estimated that 
the total area under limes at the beginning of 1911 approximated 
to 800 acres. The trees range in age from one to nine years. 

Although the industry is still in its infancy, it may be 
regarded as having gone far toward becoming established, and 
there are indications that iu the near future it will rank third 
in importance in the agriculture of the Colony. 

Soil. 

The plantations are on land situated at various altitudes, 
ranging from sea-level to about 1,000 feet. The soil, also, varies 
considerably in character, from sandy soils to heavy loams. 
The greater number of the plantations are on alluvial soil. 
Where this is light, and natuially well drained and of suffic¬ 
ient depth, and the rainfall approximates to 80 inches per 
annum, the trees thrive and develop remarkably well; and 
frequently begin to produce fruit about the third or fourth 
year. On the other hand, Tvhere the soil is of the heavier type, 
although other conditions may be favourable, the growth of 
the trees is not as rapid or uniform, and they appear to be 
more subject to root troubles and scale insect pests; particu¬ 
larly where attention has not been given to the proper drain¬ 
age of the land. 

The NecKvSbity for Drainage. 

Observations made during the past four years on the pro¬ 
gress of trees in various parts of the Island, and under varying 
conditions of soil and treatment, have convinced me that the 
question of drainage is one of the most important points 
requiring careful and timely attention in cultivating limes ou 
most of the soils, the general character of which more frequent¬ 
ly approaches a clayey than a sandy quality. Other cultural 
operations, such as soil tillage, weeding, spraying and pruning— 
important as they are— will not take the place of drainage, and 
their value in aiding in the healthy development of the trees 
is considerably discounted if the soil does not readily part 
with its excess water. 

The importance of providing an adequate drainage system 
in a soil possessing Jiigh water-retaining properties and no 
natural, free subsoil drainage, and in which limes are to be 
planted, cannot be too strongly emphasized. A ease in point 
came under recent observation, where three to four year old 
trees on rather heavy alluvial soil were seriously attacked by 
the snow scale, on the stems and branches, the leaves of which 
were turning yellow. Examination of the drains showed that 
they had been silted up by floods some months previously, and 
had not l>een re-opened. In the course of a few weeks after 
the drains had been cleaned and deepened, the trees began to 
recover their normal colour and to show general impiovement. 

The fact that limes wull grow in certain soils and situations 
unsuited for cacao is recognized by those who are taking up 



linse-jB^rowing ; and it is probable that there is a considerable 
quantity of land in St. Lucia which, though unsuited for cacao, 
may grow limes profitably; but there is a danger of this adap^ 
tabiUty of the lime being over-rated, with the result that limes 
are sometimes planted in laud because it will not grow cacao, 
and without sufficient regard to the requirements of the trees. 
Experiments will no doubt prevent this mistake from being 
made, in cases in which proper advice has not been sought, and 
will probably show that the nearer the soil for limes approaches 
in character what is locally recognized as cacao soil, the more 
successful will be their cultivation. 

Raising Plants, 

In rai.sing nursery stock, November has been Found to be 
about the best month of the year for sowing the seed in 
nursery beds on land near sea-level, as the young seedlings 
meet with less excessive rainfall and do not exhibit fauch 
a tendency to damp off as they have shown when they are 
sown during, or just before, the rainy season. Sown in 
November and transplanted in February, when 4 to 0 inches 
high, they make strong plants, for planting out in their perma¬ 
nent places, by the following August, provided that they are 
growing in suitable soil, and receive careful attention. The 
Department has distributed such plants as these at the nominal 
charge of fid. per 100, delivered in Castries, 4 miles from the 
nurseries. Practically all demands for plants have been 
promptly met, in spite of the fact that with few excepiions 
the plants were but rarely ordered until they w^ere required for 
planting out. Those who have been successful in raising iheir 
own plants recognize the advantage of having their nursery 
stock near at hand, and this method of providing forfr.tnre 
planting is likely to be extended ; it is to be recommended 
as the most practical course. 

Insect Pests and Their Control. 

These are present in the form of scale insects, as is the 
case in all citrus-growing countries, and while they may be 
found, if searched for, in all the plantations visited by the w viter, 
they do not occur to such an extent as to constitute a serious 
menace to the lime industry, nor do they appear likely to dp 
so where the soil and climatic conditions are suitable for 
the growth of the trees, and if ordinary precautions are 
observed. Such precautions would include providing a suit¬ 
able spraying outfit, which could be used to advantage 
in checking the spread of the pests when, as frequently 
happens/ they occur only on a few plants or trees through¬ 
out an otherwise healthy and clean plantation ; maintain¬ 
ing the trees in as vigorous a condition as possible, for 
those which are starved and unhealthy through neglect or 
uncongenial soil conditions are most susceptible to scale insect 
attacks ; and encouraging the spread of those fungi which have 
recently been discovered to be parasitic on several of the most 
troubiesbme $oale insect pests in the West Indies. 
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The scales most common on lime trees here, as far as 
observations have indicated, are : The orange mussel scale, 
(Lepidosaphe^ beckii [Mytilaspis citrieola]), orange snow scale 
(C^tonaapta cifrt), West Indian red scale (Selfniaapidns [Aspi' 
diotns] arfictiicii^iia) and the green scale (Coccwa mrtdfiVj [Leca- 
nium viridej). These are also known, respectively, as tlie 
purple, white, red, and green scales. Of these four, the purple 
and white scales are the most common. The red scale occurs 
most frequently on the upper surfaces of the leaves ; the 
purple scale attacks the stem, branches and leaves—chiefly the 
under side of the latter ; the snow scale occurs mainly on 
the stem and branches ; and the green scale appears to jjrefer 
the young leaves and shoots. The fungi that have been 
observed to be parasitic on these scales are : the red-hoaded 
fungus {Sphaerostilhe coccophila, Tu).), attacking the ]mri)le, 
red and white scales ; the black-headed fungus (Myriangiuni 
Duriaeif Mont.), on the purple and white scales ; and the shield 
scale fungus (Cephalosporium lecanii, Ziram,), attacking the 
green scale. The writer has found one or more of these useful 
fungi in every lime plantation visited by him, and it is his 
opinion that closer observation will show that they are to be 
found wherever limes are grown in the island. They will 
doubtless play an important part in controlling the spread of 
scale insects and the severity of their attacks. As an instance 
of the effectiveness of these fungi, the writer recently observed, 
in a plantation of two-year-old trees, the red .scale was present 
in such small numbers as to be discovered only by careful in¬ 
spection of each tree, and yet in piactically every instance the 
scales were parasitized by the red-headed fungus. The plan¬ 
tation w^as located in a very humid valley. 

The spraying outfit which has been found to answer all 
purposes while the trees are still small, say up to the third 
year, is the Success Knapsack sprayer, which can be used either 
as a knapsack or bucket pump. For more extensive operations 
with older trees, a more powerful [mmj) is required, and one 
that can be readily transported over rough ground, open drains 
and hill sides. The spray pumps of the Fruitall, Pomona and 
similar types give sufficient pressure for working two leads of 
hose, and are (jiiite suitable for ordinary orchard work. The 
ordinary Fniitall outfit on wheels, is however, of little u.se for 
moving about the rough and hilly ground on which limes are 
gener^ly grown here. The writer has dt'vised, to meet local con¬ 
ditions, a handy outfit which can ho transported with comparative 
ease over sloping or rough ground, across open drains, betwee)! 
closely planted trees, and in other places where it would l)e 
impossible to take a machine on wheels. This outfit c*ou- 
sists of a Fruitall pump clamped into an ordinary beef 
barrel of 12| gallons capacity, which is gripped an 
iron cradle provided with sockets on opposite sides for 
receiving two light poles by which tlie outfit is carried stretcher- 
fashion by two men. The pump is attached to the barrel by four 
thumbscrews ; the barrel can be detached from the cra<lle bj’ 
unscrewing* a single nut; and when it is not in use, or during 
transport, the hose can be conveniently coiled round the stretcher 
poles. The outfit has been tried, and promises to be very useful 
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for the purpose for which it is intended, but it might be further 
improved by using a sliorter barrelled pump than the FruitalL 
As a precautionary measure, the Botanic Station has been well 
equipped with spraying apparatus, so that every facility should 
be given to planters to become acquainted with the working of 
these machines, and that there should be opjiortunities of testing 
the usefulness of spraying, should occasion arise for this method 
of controlling scale jiests to be put into practice* 

Exports ok Lime Products. 

The reader is referred, for these, to the table on p. 43, in the 
preceding article. 

The green limes were mostly shipped from the windward 
coast, and realized good prices, as much as 3^^. 9d. per box of 200 
in the London market, and 14«. 2d, per barrel of about 1,200 
in the New York market, being obtained. The diflBculty of 
securing prompt shx^p connexion between the windward 
coast and steamers an*iving at Port Castries appears to 
have checked the development of green lime exports, but it 
is pi’obable that the trade will make fiirtner progress 
when the plantations on the leeward coast— which is served by 
a daily coasting steamer—are more advanced. The first small 
shipment of concentrated juice was made in 1907. In 1910, the 
value of all juice exported was jC319 10s.— a compai'atively small 
amount; but new industries often liave a small beginning, and 
there are encouraging indications that there will be an appreci¬ 
able increase in production during the next year or tAvo. 

Concentrating the Juice. 

The method favoured on estates having an appreciable area 
of limes, and on which works have been put up, or are in 
course of construction, is that of concentrating t>y steam in 
wooden vats. The first small factory erected in St. tucia was of 
this type, and was, I believe, the first of its kind in the West 
Indies. The mill has granite rollers, is steam driven, and the 
juice is boiled in wooden vats, in the bottom of each of which is 
fitted a copper steam coil. Coils of heavily tinned copper, or 
preferably of block tin, are recommended as being most suitable, 
as they are less subject to the action of the acid, and consequently, 
a purer juice is obtained. 

It is suggested that the modem factory on an estate of 60 
or more acres of limes might be equipped to advantage, at the 
outset, with plant that could readily be turned to account for tlie 
production of pure articles in the form of raw or concentrated 
juice, or citrate of lime, so as to be able to produce whichever 
article was in most profitable demand. 

The installation in a new factory of a steam concentrating 
plant as a beginning, would, in addition to making it possible to 
produce a superior class of concentrated juice, admit of a change 
to citrate manufacture being readily adopted, by the addition of 
one or more neutralizing vats and facilities for drying the citrate 
It might be possible to devise some form of steam oriev for the 
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citrate, and thus to utilize further the steam-heating plant; hut to 
what extent this would be possible or practicable the writer is un¬ 
able to say. The suggestion is merely made for what it is worth. 
Again, by substituting granite for iron rollers, and earihenware 
iuioe pump and pipe connexions for metal ones, the purest raw 
Juice for beverages could be turned out, as desired. The following 
are mentioned as possible advantages attending the concentra¬ 
tion of juice by steam in conjunction with the use of non- 
metallic rollers and vat connexions, in a well arranged factory:— 

(1) The loss of acid by combining with metal would be 
reduced to a minimum, and a purer sample of juice would be 
obtained. 

(2) There would be a smaller destruction of acid, during 
concentration, through the use of excessive heat. 

(3^ The possibility of reaching a higher degree of 
concentration witfiout the serious destruction of acid which is 
unavoidable with the direct firing method. 

(4) The heating, boiling, frothing, and general handling 
of the hot juice in a well arranged factory is likely to be under 
more perfect control than is possible under the old methods; and 
the works could be more efficiently controlled, and greater clean¬ 
liness maintained. 

(5) The heating value per unit of fuel used in the 
steam concentrating method, as compared with the similar value 
of that employed in direct firing is also a question worth atten¬ 
tion when the two systems of manufacture aie being compared* 

(6) 1 have not yet had the opportunity of studying the 
relative labour requirements of the two systems, but am of the 
opinion that the steam concentrating will p.:ove to be the more 
economical in this direction. 
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THB ESTIMATION OP CERTAIN PHYSICAL 
PROPERTIES OF SOIL. 


THE MEASUREMENT OF SHRINK AG W IN SOILS 
AND ITS AfTLIOATJON IN AGRICULTURE. 

(Compiled from the work of \arioii8 iin estigators by 
GILBERT ArC’HlNLECK, B.SC., F.C.S., 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Grenada.) 

Work on the efttiination of shrinkage of soils was begun in 
the Government Laboratory for tlie Leeward Islands some yeai’s 
ago, at the instigation of Dr. Francis Watts, who was at that time 
Superintendent of Agriculture in the (<Jolony, and lias been con¬ 
tinued by various investigators in the other islands. All the 
results available up to date have been collected, and this paper 
may be regarded as an attempt to co-oi*dinate and present in 
a useful form, information whicli has been obtained by the various 
investigators. The names of those who carried out the work of 
investigation and who have kindly supplied their results for 
compilation are as follows . 

In Antigua, Messrs H, A. Tenipany, G. G. Auchinleck and 
J. L. E. B Lake; in Dominica, Messi s .1 Sovvray, Archibald 
Brooks and Walker; in St. Lucia, Mr. Thomas Worm, and in 
Grenada, Mr. Norhert Paterson. 

Aims of the Investigations 

Before proceeding with the details of the w^ork, it wdll be well 
to state briefly its txims. to have a clear idea as to the meaning 
which underlies the experiments, and to explain what results of 
use in practical agriculture are to be expected. For the present 
purpose, we may regard a soil as a collection of a very large 
number of particles, ranging in size from those of tlie orfer ol* 
gravel down to those of microscopic dimensions, and we readily 
realize that the ease oi* difficulty with which a soil may be worked 
depends to a large extent upon the proportions in which the 
particles of various sizes are present. On further consideration w'e 
see that lightness of soil is destroyed by the pi’esence of an excess 
of minute particles ; it must be remembered, nevertheless, that 
clay soils are desirable for some crops. One obvious reason for 
this is that a multitude of small particles must of necessity pack 
more closely and intimately than the same number of coarser 
grains, and we should consequently expect them to be less easily 
separated and more easily to reset when once they have been 
separated. 

Closely associated with the ‘ working’ properties of soils is 
the proportion of very tine particles; this grade is usually known 
as colloidal clay, and it imparts to the soil se^'eral peculiar prop¬ 
erties which are not of necessity associated in the uninitiated 
mind with mere fineness. Colloidal clay does not only pack 
closely—a feature which depends solely upon size, and of itself 
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would hardly cause much trouble to the planter—but it lends 
to the soil other properties, the most important of wliieli are: — 

(1) Tenacity in holding water, 

(2) Setting hard on drying, 

(3) Shrinkage and cracking on drying. 

These follow from the purely colloidal characters of clay, and 
an estimation of the proportion of colloidal clay in a soil should 
he a vahiable index to tlie ‘ working’ properties, while inversely, 
measurement of any one character, such as shrinkage, should 
give results which are directly dependent on the proportion of 
colloidal clay. 

The assumptions upon which Dr. Watts based the investiga¬ 
tion were that as a moistened mass of soil in a plastic condition 
may be regarded as being composed of a number of solid particles 
oacli sun'ounded by a sbell of water, and that as the particles 
hecome smaller the tlii(‘kness of the water*shell bec'omes relatively 
greater in eomparison with the diameter of the particles. On 
lliis hyTKdhesis, seeing that the particles in clay are extremely 
small, the water-shells suiTounding the solid particles in a mass 
of clay in a plastic (‘ondition would be relative^ thick, and 
consequently, on drying, the mass would shrink greatly; whereas 
in a sandy soil the solid jiarticles would be larger and the water- 
shells relatively tliinner, so that there would be a smaller shrink¬ 
ing on drying. 

The assumption was made that in masses of soil so moistened 
as to be c<iually [)la8tic, the (’onditions, as regards the thickness 
of the wator-sliells, would probably be fairly comparable. 

On tbese grounds it was thought that, by measuring the 
shrinking upon drying experienced hv masses of soil of similar 
plasticitN, sonn* a})pioximate relati\c measure of the average si^e 
of the solid particles >\ould ))e obtained; that clay soils M^ould 
show lai gi*. and sandy soils small shrinkages ; and that by this 
simp](* means it may b<' f) 08 Hihle to examine rapidly a large 
number of samples of soil witliout recourse to elaborate appliances. 

It may be pointed out lliat in certain agricultural industries, 
parik*ularly in the cultivation of cacao, it is of the greatest 
importance* to ase’crtain whether the soil does or does not contain 
au exccssixe amount of clay, and to determine this fact not only 
in relation to the surface soil but also as regards the subsoil to 
different deptlis. A rapid method of making su(*h an examina¬ 
tion, particularly if it is capable of being used by the planter 
himself, is <*alculated to bo of considerable service. 

Brieth stated then, the aims of the work embodied in this 
paper are: - 

(1) To make attempts to devise a suitable method of 

estimating t he shrinkage of soils on drying. 

(2) To obtain indications of the possibility of establish¬ 
ing a standard of shrinkage suitable for various crops 

Subsidiary matters that have been dealt with in the (course of 
the investigations are:— 

(3) Attempts to co-ordinate the percentage of shrinkage 
with the proportion of colloidial clay as found by 
analysis. 
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(4) The oompariedn between the percentage of shrinkage 
in soils and the amount or water needed to bring 
a definite weight of soil to a standard degree . of 
‘ wetness ’ or piastioity. 

The questions of practical importance upon which these 
results should bring light are the aeration of the soil, problems of 
drainage and frequency of tillage, and the necessity for applica¬ 
tions of lime. 

Details of the Methods Employed. 

Following is the method used for these determinations ;— 

About two or three hundred grams of the soil is placed in 
a poi*oelain basin, and kneaded by hand with wat^er until the 
sample has attained what seems to be a suitable degree of 
plasticity, great care being exercised in order to obtain a sample 
of uniform composition. A brick is then made by pressing the 
kneaded sample into the space between two small cleats nailed on 
a length of board, the cleats being 1 inch high, 1 inch apart, and 
3 incnes long. The ends and top of the brick are then 
trimmed level with the edges of the cleats, and the brick removed. 
Two fine pins are inserted to their heads into the brick, at as 
nearly as possible 50 millimetres apart, and the interval between 
them accurately measured with a pair of dividers or directly by 
means of a scale. The brick is then laid on its side and left to 
dry gradually, and the interval between the pins is measured 
daily until shrinkage ceases. 

This method is obviously rough, and is capable of certain 
refinementa The factors which are likely to affect gravely the 
accuracy of the method are : 

(a^ Friction, with consequent distortion, between the lower 
side of the brick and the surface upon which it rests. 

(b) A standard degree of plasticity is not assured. 

The question of friction may be dealt with by keeping the 
side of the brick which rests on the bench covered with thin 
paper; the paper is placed on the bottom of the mould when 
making the brick and readilj’ adheres, while if it is of suitable 
texture, it does not liinder the shrinkage appreciably or cause 
much distortion. The bricks should be turned over from time 
to time to prev’^ent them from resting continually on the same 
side. 

In the earlier stages of these experiments, the bricks were 
roughly standardized by judging when they had been brought to 
a suitable state of plasticity, the workers being entirely guided 
by the ‘ feel’ of the material, the ease with which it moulded and 
the readiness with which it could be reset when fractured in the 
wet state. As the piastioity of any sample depends upon the 
percentage of water it contains, and the shrinkage is merely the 
measure of the water lost on drying, it will be seen that the 
devising of some means of measuring the piastioity and of estab¬ 
lishing a standard degree of plasticity becomes an absolute neces¬ 
sity. 

This task was entrusted to Mr. J. L. E. B. Lake, Junior 
Assistant in the Government Laboratory of the Leeward Islands, 
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and the trials were conducted along two'^ lines ; the addition of 
measured (quantities of water to definite weights of soil, and the 
determination of the crushing strain of brict^ which had been 
kneaded to an apparently suitable degree of plasticity. The 
apparatus for measuring the crushing strain is simple, consisting 
merely of an iron lever on a stand, upon which weights may be 
hung and under which the bricks may In? placed and subjected 
to pressure; it will be more fully described in a^future paper on 
friability of soila In explanation of Mr. Lake’s work, an aostract 
of his paper is given, as follows :— 

In order to ascertain the effect of different amounts of water 
on the plasticity of clay, Mr. J. L. E. B. Lake, Junior Assistant in 
the Government Laboratoiw, Antigua, carried out experiments 
under the direction of Dr. Watts, during the time that the latter 
occupied the post of Superintendent of Agriculture for th^ 
Leeward Islanda After a number of preliminary experiments, 
made with the object of finding satisfactory methods of observa¬ 
tion, it was found that comparatively small variations in the 
amount of water present resulted in relatively large variations 
in the plasticity of a mass of clay. 

As the result of several experiments the following informa¬ 
tion was obtained :— 


Condition of elav as 
regards moulding. 

Weight 
m|uired 
to crush 
in five j 
se(5ondp.' 
.... ..J 

Water 
on dry 
brick, 
jier cent. 

! 

Water 
on wet 
brick, 
per cent. 

Shrink¬ 

age, 

per cenU 

Colebr(K)k's soil (Antigua) 1 

1 

1 1 
' 1 




Too soft 

1 

77 4 

43-6 

14 

Good condition 

1 

67-9 

40-4 

15 

Too hard . 

... 

57-2 

36-6 

13 

Gunthorpe’s soil (Antigua) 


1 



Too soft . 

... 

55-3 

34-8 

13 

Good condition . 

... 

50*5 

33-6 

13 

Too hard . 


450 

310 

11 

Gunthorpe 8(V) (Antigua)... 





Too soft .. . 

500 

... 

37-4 

... 

Good condition . 

1,000 

... 

32-7 

... 

Too hard (a). 

1,500 

... 

310 


„ (b). 

1,500 

... 

31-8 

•• 



As the result of these experunents, the oonelusion is reached 
that for soil that is to be tested for shrinkage to be in good 
condition for moulding into bricks, it should be of such a degree 
of plasticity as to be crushed in five seconds by a weight of 1,000 
grams at the end of the lever of the testing machine. 

As there is no difficulty in getting the soil to be tested into 
the proper condition for moulding, and as in the case of field or 
approximate tests, this condition may be fairly gauged by experi¬ 
ence without actual reference to the crushing tests for plasticity, 
it would seem that the shrinkage test is readily applicable for 
approximate determinations and prove of servi(*e to planters 
in exploring new distncts. For laboratory M'ork it is desirable to 
ascertain that the blocks used for testing have the proper plastic¬ 
ity, as this is indicated above. 

Mr. Lake finally summed uj) the results of his trials as 
follows : *lt would appeal* that for a soil to bo in good mould- 
iug condition it must just be able to be crushed by a weight of 
ljUOO grams, at the end of the lever, in less tlian live seconds.’* 

For the present, then, this may be taken as the standard ot* 
plasticity. 

In dealing with material snch as soil, with so many chances 
of variation in texture, the results can at best be only approxi¬ 
mate, and we cannot expect minute accuracv. Many of the 
determinations, however, were performed in duplicate, and we thus 
have an ojmortunity of estimating roughly the degree of accurac'V 
possible. The following results an* taken from figures kindly 
supplied by Mr. Archibald Brooks, and were obtained l>v him 
while using this method in connexion wdth the soils of 
Dominica: — 


* From information contained in })a|»ers accompanying the inanuscript, 
it would appear that the actual pressure exerted on the samples were 
equivalent to kilos. [Fid,, TF./.i?.] 
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SHRINKAGBB OF DOMINICA SOILS. 


Sample. 

ShrinkagB, 
per cent. 

Average. 

Moisture, per . 
cent, by weiKht.' Averagtr. 

1 

I 

o’O 


19*5 

1 


4-2 


19.3 



4-0 


18 8 



5-0 

4*0 

m 

19-1 

II 

20 


17*7 



3-0 


17Ti 



2*1 


18-0 



2-5 

2*4 


17-7 

III 

4'() 


19*2 



5 0 


19 0 



2-0 


190 



3-0 

8*5 

19-0 

19-0 

IV 

5-0 


18-0 



6-0 


18 3 



50 


17 8 



61 

5*5 

18-2 

18-1 

V 

7-0 

1 

1 

22-1 



8-0 


21 0 



8-0 


21 1 



7-5 

7*6 

21-2 

21-0 

VI 

5-0 

« 

230 



5 0 


23-0 



51 


23-1 



50 

5*0 

22-0 

23-0 


From thi.s table wt* see iliat the extreme diJIerence of 
shrinkage in the case of each sample was as follows 

T. 1*0 percent. IV. 1*1 per cent. Average extreme 

IL 1 *0 per cent. V. 1*0 per cent. dilference oniittiiig 

No. III. 

in. 11*0 percent. VI. 0*1 per cent. 0*84 

There seems little doubt that, if reasonable precautions are 
exercised in kneading the samples and mr>nldmg the bricks, 
a considerable degree of a(‘(*ura()y may be obtained. Mr Bi*ooks'H 
results furthermoi*e, weie gained befoie the method for 
standardizing plasticity had been evolved, and doubtless 
an even greater degree may be obtained by utilization of 
the lever test. In any case, as it is not easy to measure the 





positionfi of the pins to within it is clear that the shrink- 

ages recorded are liable to an error of fully 1 per cent. 

The fact that the percentage of water on the several samples 
as detailed in the above table, are not directly proportional to the 
shrinkages, per cent., would indicate that the adoption of a 
standard plasticity is necessary for p*eater acciii-acy. A rough 
proportionality is evident, but the wpole question of the relation 
oetween moisture content and shrinkage needs further work. If 
they both depend on the percentage of clay present, as is assumed, 
the proportionality should be very exact. 

Ip Grenada, a few determinations have been made which 
again bear out the accuracy which is possible when the method is 
used with care. An attempt was also made at estimating the 
colloidal clay by flocculating with various reagents, but the 
method has not yet been carefully worked out. Results are 
given in the following table :— 

SHRINKAGES OF GRENADA SOILS. 


Sample. 

Shrinkage, 
per cent. 

Average. 

Colloidal 
clay, per | 
cent. 

Aver¬ 

age. 

Ratio; 
gravels 
& sands 
to silts. 

A 

16 

15.5 

7-7 

[ 

9-7 

1:11 


15 


11-8 



B 

16 

1-30 

8-5 

6*9 

lK)-9 


11 


11-3 



C 

8 

8-0 

2-5 

2-5 

1.-0-8 


8 


I 

[ 



D 

16 

16-0 

6-5 

7-8 

1:11 


16 


91 



E 

7 

6-0 

2-0 

2-0 

lK)-2 


5 






A rough proportionality between percentage of colloidal clay 
and that of shrinkage is here evident. In order to gain a further 
insight into the value of the shrinkage determination as an index 
of the working properties of the soil, the last column of the table 
has been addra; the figures of the column were obtained by 
physical analysis carried out in accordance with the usual 
methods, and they may realljjr be regarded as being in lieu of 
a planter’s report on the qualities of the soils. 

The results in St. Lucia, where the work was performed by 
Mr. TbonuMS Worm, are given in the following table. They again 
bear witness to the degree of accuracy possime in this method— 
even without mechanical standardization of plasticity;— 




SBBINEilOl! OF 7ARIOT7S SAMPX.BS OF SOILS EXASIIKFD IK 
ST. LUCIA. 


Estate or situation. 

Shrinkage, 
per cent. 

Kind or condition of crop. 
Nature of land. 

Section 5, Union 

14 

Cacao. Red-b rown ; flat. 

Section 5, „ 

15 

9f ?» 

Section 5, „ 

16 

Cacao. Black ; stiff; flat. 

Section 3, „ 

13 1 

Cacao. Yellowish brown ; flat. 

Section 3, „ 

12 

Cacao making best growth. 
Chocolate-brown; flat. 

Section 3, „ 

14 

t 

Cacao. Brown ; flat. 

Section 3, „ 

15 ! 

1 

Cacao not growing well. 
Chocolate-brown; flat. 

Section 12, „ 

14 

Cacao not growing well. 
Chocolate-brown; flat. 

Section 12, ,, 

14 

Cac'ao not growing well 
Chocolate-brown ; flat. 

Section 12, „ 

If) 

Cacao not growing w'ell. 
Chodolate-browm; flat. 

A, Mallet’s estate 

B 

High wood. Fawn-coloured ; 
sloping. 

Houlemont 

8 

High wood. Stone-coloured ; 
sloping. 

Roblot, Forest I^and 

6 

High wood. Light-brown 
coloiii’ed; sloping. 

Belair estate j 

8 

Cacao making good growth. 
Chocolate-bTOwn ; flat. 

Belair estate, experi-') 
plot i 

8 

Cacao making good growth. 
Chocolate-brown; flat. 

Near river, Belair efl-\ 
tate / 

8 

Cacao making good gi*owth. 
Chocolate-brown; flat. 

Belair estate. Lower) 
Guinea f 

11 

Cacao making fair growth. 
Light-brov^ui; sloping. 

Grenville estate, ) 
Crown lands J 

8 

High wood. Dark-brown ; 
sloping. 

Lartigue estate 

10 

High wood. Blackish-brown; 
sloping. 

La Baye 

8 

Cacao grownig well. Lightish 
brown. 




Appl-ication op tub Method In Agkicdltube. 

Up to the present there have been only few attempts to find 
the relation between the percentdge of slirinkage of a soil and its 
orop«bearing power. In this case the trials were made in connex¬ 
ion with cacao on an estate in Dominica, and the results are 
remarkable enough to warrant some attention. The lines of trial 
were roughly as follows. Shrinkage deteiminations were carried 
out on the surface and subsoils of several cacao fields, and then 
a report was obt ained from the manger on the condition of the 
cacao from the fields supplying the samples of soils and subsoils. 
The managei ’s report was, of course, prepaied independently of 
the obscr\'ations in the laboratory. The results ai'e given in the 
following table:— 

Sample. 


A. Surface soil 
S ubsoil ... 

B. Surface soil 
Subsoil 

C. Surface soil 
Subsoil 

D. Surl'ace soil 
Subsoil 

E. Surface soil 
Subsoil ... 

F. Suriace soil 
Subsoil ... 

G. Surface soil 
Subsoil ... 

H. Surface soil 
Subsoil 

Making his conclusions from these results, Dr. Watts has 
attempted to put forward provisional standards of shrinkage 
for surface Soils and subsoils. These standards, being based 
cm comparatively few determinations, are of course liable to 
modification ; for the present they may be accepted as apply¬ 
ing only to soils similar to those investigated, and would 
naturally be likely to need modification when applied to crops 
o&er than cacao* 


Shrinkage, 
per cent. 


Condition of cacao. 


«] 
12 I 

13] 
17 j 
12 ^ 
11 ) 

12 i 

1U| 
15) 
13, 
17 I 
13, 

11 I 

14 I 
17) 


Cacao growing well 
Cacao failing 
(’acao very f)oor 
Cacao doing well 
Cacao glowing well 

(^aoao fair 

Cacao died 

Cacao died 



The limits of shrinkage proposed are as follows 
Shrinkage, surface soil, greater tlian 10 percent. Had 


•> 


leas ,, 

10 


(xood 

»» 

subsoil 

greater 

12 

»» 

Had 


>» 

less „ 

12 

>♦ 

(4ood 


Applying these to the fields in question, and comparing the 
results A\ilh the manager’s lejKmt, we obtain the following: — 



Quality of 

1 

1 

i 


Sample. 

su face soil 
and sub¬ 
soil. 

Quality of 
soil. 

Manager’s report. 

A. Surface soil 

Good j 

1 

Fairly good 

Cacao growing well 

Subsoil... 

Good 1 

to good 


B. Surface .soil 

Had j 

i 

Had 

Cacao failing 

Subsoil... 

Had 1 



C. Surface soil 

Poor j 

j 

Fair tr) 

Cacao very ])oor 

Sub‘^oil 

Good 1 

pool* 


i>. Surface soil 

Good 1 

1 

Very good 

i 

Cacao growing well 

Subsoil... 

Good 1 



E. Surface soil 

Good 

i 

Fairly good 

Cacao growing well 

Subsoil... 

Poor j 

to good 


F. Surface soil 

Bad 1 




i 

f 

Had 

Cacao fair 

Subsoil.. 

Bad 1 


• 

G. Surface soil 

Poor 1 

Poor 

Cacao died 

Subsoil... 

Good j 

! 


H. Surface Soil 

Bad 1 

i 

Bad 

Cacao died 

Subsoil... 

Bad J 




Sample F is the only case in which the standards do not 
seem to apply. 

A further series of trials was made in a different valley 
of a neighbouring i)lantation, and although the observer had 
had no prevhms experience of the work, convincing re-^nlts 
were again obtained of the value of these standards as a clue to 
the suitability of the soil for cacao. In this case the cacao was 
young. The paitieulars are as follows 




Sample. 

Shrinkage, 
per cent. 

Condition of cacao. 

I, Surface soil 

8 


Subsoil. 

4 


II. Surface soil . 

8 

Good 

Subsoil .. . 

8 


III. Surface soil . 

12 

Poor 

Subsoil.. 

10 


IV. Surface soil 

10 

Good 

Subsoil. 

10 


V. Surface soil 

io 

Good 

Subsoil. 

10 


VI. Surface soil 

10 

Fair 

Subsoil ... 

13 



Conclusions. 

The value of these trials lies in the fact that they place 
stress upon the importance of taking into account the purely 
physical properties of soils. In the great majority of cases, 
the physical properties of a soil are the most important in their 
effect upon crops, and it is but rarely that we find large areas 
UDvSuited for a crop because of chemical peculiarities. The 
problems of draining, aeration, tillage and root development are 
all closely connected with the purely physical attributes of the 
soils we handle, and have as a rule little relation to soil 
chentistry. In practice, too, an additional value is possessed 
by the tiials, as they have led to the formulation of a method 
that can be employ^ for assisting the planter to avoid unsuit¬ 
able soils. 

The usual methods of physical analysis, whereby the soil is 
separated into grades of particles of varying sizes, are labori¬ 
ous, although they have the advantage of exhibiting the quali¬ 
ties of soils in a graphic and easily understood fashion. The 
determination of shrinkage should hardly replace these 
methods, but is of particular importance in linking the " work¬ 
ing ’ properties of soils—the properties of importance to the 
planter—with iieculiar manifestations which are associated in 
the laboratory with the name Colloids. Shrinkage determina¬ 
tions may be regarded as a measurement in the laboratory of 
the trouble that colloidal clay causes the planter in the fields. 

The investigations so far carried on have fairly proved one 
point, namely that the estimation of shrinkage is capable of 
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a considerable degree of accuracy. Future efforts should be 
along the lines of erecting standards of shrinkage for various 
crops, and of investig-iting further the accuracy of the stand¬ 
ard temporarily adopted for cacao. The subsoil should be 
looked on as of perhaps greater importance than the top soil 
when dealing with deep rooting and permanent crop=». Much 
good work remains to be carried out in determining the limits 
of shrinkage to be assigned to soils for various crops, and 
citrus fruits, cotton, rubber, sugar-cane and spices should even¬ 
tually be brought under the similar standards, and have their 
respective suitable areas assigned to them. 

THE FRIABILITY OF SOILS. 

(Compiled from the uoten of inve-*tiga<ors, b}'' Gilbert 
Auchinleck, B,Sc, F.O.S.) 

In the first part of this pipir, certain motho is for the 
determination of shrinkage of soils which had been elaborated in 
the Leeward Island ] were described, and an attempt made to 

g oint out the possibility of using results in a practic il manner. 

imultaneously witli the work on shrinkage, trials wore inaug¬ 
urated by Dr. Watts with the intentioa of dovising soma suitible 
method of measuring the degree of hardness which soils might 
attain if left nncniltivated for too long a ])eriod. This factor, 
which is referred to as Friability, shouhi he of importance to the 
planter, enabling him to gain a more accurate notion of the 
physical nature of his sdII, and prrhips oven to estimate the 
suitability of his soil for various crops. 

The experiments in this serie^s were carried out entirely in 
the Government Laboratory for the Leeward Islands, and are not 
on quit^e as extensive a scale as the shrinkage trials. The actual 
experimental work was performed by the writer, and bv 
Mr, J. L E R. Lake. 

Aim of the Investigations. 

At an early stage, the work branches into two main lines, as 
follows:— ‘ 

(a) The estimation of the effect on the tilth of soil, of 
mere wetting, apart from kneading or trampling, 

(b) Determination of the maximum degree of hardness 
which a soil might attain if left untilled and at the same time 
subjected to trampling. 

As ill the case of shrinkage, the percentage of clay in the soil 
is the determining factor in tliese results. The larger the amount 
of clay present, the greater the ease with which a soil will lose 
tilth, the property of setting hard in very clayey soils being 
operative even when no actual trampling has occurred. Mere 
wetting and drying wiD produce cohesion and consequent ‘ setting ’ 
of clay. 

Suggestions are also made in this paper for establishing 
standards of friability. Soils are classified as tillable, mod¬ 
erately tillable and so on, and an attempt has been made to 
eo«ordiuate the question of general health of one crop -^acao—* 



with the results obtained by this* method. This work Is by no 
means complete and is well worth coutinuing. Determinations 
of purely physical cliaracteis of soils, such as shrinkage and 
friability are so easily carried out, and art^ of such impor¬ 
tance to the planter that they should gradually be adopted and 
should become one of the mo-»t im])ortant clues to the question 
of suitability of soils to various crops. Except in the case of 
chemically abnormal soils, which are rare, the physical 
properties of soils may be ivgarded as of greater importance 
than the chemical; the cpiestions of draining, frequency of 
forking, and use of lime are all bound up with the physical 
characters. 


Details of Method Used. 

In the method, as evolved, the determinations weiecnrricd 
out by moulding cylinders of soil, oi* deiinito diameter and 
length, and subjecting them to ehd-pressi;rc until they broke, 
the weight naces«ai*y being recorded. The fittings and 
apparatus required are : 

(a) C'ylindci rt to serve as cores for making the moulds. 

(b) Moulds. 

(cj A lever for the crushing. 

The cylinders are most iiroi erly nuuh‘ of some liard wood 
which will not warp or shrink ; and should have a good smooth 
surface so that the paper moul Is can be readily slipped off. 
Three diameters were tiied in these* experiment'^, namely, 
1 inch, l| inch, and 1| inch; !:[ inches is re‘eoiumended as tlie 
most convemienl. 

The moulds arc made as rolk)ws. A double thickness of 
stout brown papcT is wound aioiind the cylindi'i(*al (*or(‘ and the 
free edge secured witli gum : tlu' tube thus oi)tained is then cut 
into lengths of inchc*^, and these lengths iisisi for casting the 
soil cylind(*rs. 

The lever for crushing the casts is often subjected to great 
strain and is best made ent indy t)!'iron, its parts being: a bed¬ 
plate 21 inches x 0 inches, perforalcsl at both ends to allow its being 
screwed down to a table ; at mie end are two nprij^lits 4 inches 
high, set (jlosely and holding a pin or fulcrum on which swings the 
lover bar ; this latter is litted a* its free end with a hook, and is 
exactly 2 feet long from the filler im to the point of suspension 
of the hook. The undta* side of the lever bar is divided by deep 
file-marks into halves, quarters, (*ighths, etc., tlie Hh'-marks serv¬ 
ing the double purpose of measurement and of holding a short 
stout (cylinder of iron by whicii pressure is transferred to the 
soil-oasts. In order to transfer the pressure evenly, the top of 
the block to be tested is caj^ped by a halfpenny on which rests 
the stout cylinder lying in the tile-mark of tlie lever bar, 

The actual pressxire of the lever on the cylinder of soil is 
given by weight of lever at place of contact -h distance of ful¬ 
crum to sample distance of fuleruni to lilock + weight hung. 

The oasts, which are devised to represent the effect of wetting 
on a soil in good tilth are made by ins(*riing the soil in a dry 
condition in small quantities, and wetting after each addition ; in 
this way the oast is gradually built up without any possibility o£ 
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kneading. The other casts are made by filling the moulds with 
thoroughly kneaded wet soil, the sample being well pressed with 
the forefinger after eaoli addition. Both kinds of cast are allowed 
to dry in the moulds at 1 he temperature of the air, the drying 
usually requiring three to six days. 

The main points requiring attention in making these casts 
are :— 

(1) All possibility of kneading in the ease of ‘unkneaded’ 

samples should be avoided. 

(2) Drying in all cases shoiild he gradual, to avoid cracking. 

(2) The casts should be dried in the moulds, to prevent 

warping. 

As there is a c'onsiderable amount of slirinkage in the easts 
on drying, it will be fouml safest always to gauge their diameter 
in two or three places when they are dry. 

Rksim;is of thk Trials. 


A short preliminarv series f»f tests was made on soils from 
Antigua and Dominica, with the following results :— 


No. 

Locality. 1 

Treatment. 

Size of 
cast, 
inches. 

Crushing 

weight, 

kilos. 

1. 

Antigua. 

Unkneaded : inserted wet. 

2 X 1 




Knoadefi 

2 X 1 

8*6 



do. clup. 

2 X 1 

7*7 

11. 

Antigua. 

Unkneaded : inserted wet. 

2 X 1 

3U7 



do mould tilled 





dr> and wetted : di ied 

2 X 1 

4u:i 



out of mould 





Kneaded 

Ux 1 



1 

do. dup. 1 



HI. 

Antigua. | 

Unkneaded ; inserted wet | 

l^x 1 

24-7 



Kneaded : <lried in mould 

l|x 1 

178-3 


i 

do. do. 1 

If X 

197-2 

IV. 

Antigua 

Unkneaded : inserted and 1 





wetted in small amts.; ' 

2 X 11 

1-3 



dried out of mould. ] 





Kneaded ; dried out of I 





mould. .. .. ] 

2 X 1 

1 109-2 

V. 

Doinini(*a. 

1 ^ukneaded 


Broke on 





handlirtg 



Kneaded , . . i 

1 

(Vu»^hed un 




1 

der weight 



1 

i 

1 ! 

ot level 

VI. 

Antigua. 

Ibikneaded ; dried out of | 

1 1 




mould. . 

12x1 

24-4 



Kneaded : tlried out of 

1 1 




1 (faulty) mould. 

2x1 

84*3 


1 

Kneaded ; moulded to size 




1 

, by hand ; dried out of 

2x1 

86*5 



j mould (faulty). 






la ttiis table we note that the range of friabilitjr in the 
kneaded samples is fi'oin 107 kilos. In sample III to a 
negligible weight in sample V. It is of interest to state that 
sample V is from virgin forest in Dominica, whore the percen¬ 
tage of humus was abnormal (over 80), while No. Ill represeats 
one of the heaviest clay soils in Antigua. Sample I is from a 
garden in Antigua, which presumably contained a large amount 
of leaf mould. 

Trials on a somewhat larger scale were next made, the 
results being given in the following table. These figures, which 
in most cases are in duplicate, show that a fair degree of 
accuracy may be expected; thus all the unkneaded samples of 
II, III and IV, which are from Dominica soils containing a 
large percentage of humus, broke on freeing from the moulds, 
thus manifesting their small degree of cohesion. 


Locality. 

Diameter of cast. 

Crushing, 

unkneaded. 

i 

Weight in 

wet, 

inches. 

dry, 

inches. 

kiloa, 

kneaded. 

L Antigua 

H 

H 

j 

110 

13-4 

124-4 

II. Dominica .. 


] 

Broke on t‘ 

! 

reeinc 

42-8 

35-0 

III. Dominica .. 

i 

15 

Broke on i 

11 

reeing 

78-7 

IV. Dominica 


51 

Broke on f 

reeing 

871 

V* Antigua ... 


Jt 

47-4 

lost 

126-9 

119'6 


A fairly complete series of determinations as next made, 
using Dominica foils and working on both suiface soils and 
subsoils. The figures are of considerable int( rest, and are 
given in the following table. In this, the capital letters refer 
to surface soils and the small letters to the corresponding 
subsoils 
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Crushing strain in kilos. 

Soil. 

Unkneaded. 

Kneaded. 

A. 

Broke on handling 

37-2 

a. 

do. 

78*0 

B. 

5*9 

104*0 

b. 

5*8 

83-8 

c. . 

Broke on handling 

55‘G 

c .. 

do. 

08*5 

D. 

do. 

60*8 

d ... 

do. 

00-3 

E. 

do. 

58*0 

e... ••• ... 

5*0 

38*4 

p... 

1*2 

78-3 

f. 

2*8 

744 

G. 

5*4 

61-1 

g. 

4*8 

51-6 

H. 

Broke on handling 

128-3 

h. 

do. 

48-3 


Dkc^ke op Ac( uracv, and PossuuLiTy OF Adopting 
Standards*, of Friability. 


Ap far as these trials have extended, they have shown that 
the luethod is not of great delicacy. Thus in Table II, the 
variations in the duplicate determinations of the samples are 
as follows : ~ 


2-4 kilo*.. 

in 

13-4 

7-8 


42-8 

7-3 „ 

If 

126 0 

' cent, and 

5-7 

per cent.. 


I. Unkneaded 
II. Kneaded 
HI. 

an error of 18'0 per cent. 18*2 per 
respectively. While this is recognized, it is apparent that the 
method is quite accurate enough to classify soils on hi oad lines : 
it would be impossible to confuse two such soils as those giving 
V and IT, with one another. The difference between soils of 
the type obtaining in Dominica, namely forest soils with large 
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admixtures of humus, and those of Antigua—clays is readily 
detected by this method. When we renioinbcr that the results 
given in this paper reiiresent the first trials of the method, there 
seems good reason to hope that with gi'cater (*are in the future 
it will be possible to obtain more accuracy. Kflieicnt sampling 
and scrupulous care in kneading are the two ways along which 
we may hope for improvement. 

A general classification of soils ac<'ording to tlieir friability 
is the end to which these trials naturally move, and the 
following proposals have been put forward by J)r. Watts. 
The standards are based on thirty-thri^e samf)los, and hence are 
probably open to a certain amount of modification, as further 
data become available 

Iifikneaded cylinders. 

Open 

Very friable 
Friable 

Hardly friable 
Heavy 

Kneaded cylinders. 

Very tillable 
Tillable 

Moderately tilla}>le 
Hardly tillable 
Not tillable 


(humbles on hamlling (‘ast. 
Fp to 1*5 kilos, 

10 to 4*0 kilos. 

1*1 to 10*0 kilos. 

Over 10 0 kilos. 

r]> to 5’0 kilos. 

51 to 10*0 kilo‘' 

10*1 to 5(» 0 kilos. 

50 0 to 100 0 kilos. 

100-0 to 200-0 kilos. 


CoNCLUi)iN<j Remarks. 

The point of importance to remember in .-studying the 
results set forth in this paper is that they must be regaided as 
merely the introduction to further nf)rk. So fai, the sole 
means by which we can gain an idea of the physical j)roperties 
of soils has been some method of separation by elutrialioii t\ 
method which gives a good idea of the proportions in which 
grains of various sizes exist in a .soil, but yields only indirc^ct 
evidence on such important physical properties as (‘fihesiori and 
shrinkage, A large amount of good work (*an now be done 
ill improving the methods herein dc.scribed, and iii erecting 
standards of shrinkage and friability for .^oils and for special 
crops. 


A NOTE ON HOIL SKRINKAGK AND THE RESULTS 
OBTAINED BY THE DETERMINATION OF ITS 
MAGNITUDE. 

(The following note in connexion with soil shrinkage has 
been supplied by Mr. II. A. Tempany, B.Sc., Suiierintondent of 
Agriculture for the Leeward Islands.) 

The most suggestive iioinl in this work seems to me to lie 
in the first place in the result® obtained by gratlual addition of 
water to soils, when a point is i-eached witli some .sharpness at 
which the soil reaches its maximum plasticity. In the case of 
two soils this was found in the one case to occur when approxi 
mately 51 c.c. of water had been added to JOO grammes of dry 
soil, and in the other when 07*9 c.c. had been added to 100 
grammes of dry soil. 
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The plastic pro^^erties of soils are generally admitted to be 
couditional on the presence of so-called colloided clay, really con¬ 
sisting of matter in an extremely fine state of subdivision. It is 
a property of such substances that they are ca})ableof entering, 
with water and other tluids, into a species of physical combina¬ 
tion termed hydrogels or jellies ; an example of this is colloided 
silica. The following description of these hydrogels is 
abridged from Zgismondy’s Colloids and the Ultramicroscope, 
Ju hydrogels, the individual particles are separated by an 
aqueous envelope ; but they neverthelebs attract one another. 
Upon further dehydration, the hydrogel gradually solidifies ; 
because of the decreasing distance between the particle^ u])on 
desiccation, the action of the forces of eohe<»ioii speedily in¬ 
creases. According to Butschli and Van Hemmelen, gel forma¬ 
tion is to be considered a segregation process whereby there 
occurs a separation into two fluids, one of which subsequently 
solulifics. The fluid properties of such a gel are explained as 
being due to the slight friction of aqueous envelopes against 
each oth(*r, and the surface tciiKion to the attraction which the 
extremely small particles exercise on one another. Butschli 
has shown that hydrogels have almost invariably a fine webbed 
micn>structiire usually termed the gel skeleton. 

In view of the above, the follow ing appears to present a 
satisfactory explanation of what occurs in the case of the 
addition of w-ater to soils *, when the point of maximum plas¬ 
ticity is reached, the clay particles are all completely surround¬ 
ed by water, and a (day hydrogel is formed which constitutes a 
gel skeleton ramifying throughout the soil. As the soil dries, 
the skeleton contracts and in its meshes draws together the 
Iniger particle^ which are incapable of gel formation. Finally 
a point is reached when packing of the larger particles can 
l)ruceed no further; this of course depend*- on the number of 
larger particles piesent; contraction ceaM‘s and the gel skele¬ 
ton becomes broken up into small pieces throughout the block. 

All approximate propoi tiouality raa> be expected to exist 
between the agricultural clay present in a sample, as deter¬ 
mined by pliysi(jal analysis, and the contraction observed. The 
proportionality will be only approximate, since all the parti¬ 
cles present in agri<»ultural <*lay are not of the colloid order of 
magnitude. 

To investigate this point, I have collated a number of 
results in the shrinkage determination (juoted in these papers 
with the percentage of agricultural clay in the samples 
determineci by analyses. I have also performed a series of 
further shrinkage determinations on existing samples of s-oil in 
the laboratoiy and collated them with the agricultuial (*lay 
determinations made on the same sample. 



No. 

Soil. 

Agricultural 
clay, per cent. 

Shrinkage 
per cent. 

Per cent, 
agricultural clay 

Per cent. | 

shrinkage. | 

1 

Picard, Dominica, a. 

0P4 

12‘2 

5-28 

2 

,, ,* b. ... 

731 

16*7 

4*38 

3 

„ c. .. 

69*5 

11-4 

6*10 

4 

„ .. .. 

50 4 

JP4 

4-41 

5 

„ „ h. ... 

72*8 

10*7 

4-30 

6 

i 

Gunthorpes, Antigivi 

05‘0 

13-0 

5 

00 

7 

Colebrooks, Antigua ... 

88-0 

15-0 

5' 

85 

8 

Ilea Bay, Montserrat ... 

38-6 

9*0 

4*30 

0 

Olvestou, Montserrat .. 

57-3 

12-0 

4*77 

10 

Riveradnlc, Dominica .. 

23*8 

4-0 

5*90 

11 

Round Hill, Nevis 

3P1 

' 8-0 

8*80 

12 

Spring Hill, Nevis 

31-5 

80 

3*95 

13 

Indian Castle, Nevis 

82-7 

70 

4*65 


Mean . 
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When the relatively large possibilities of error on the 
shrinkage deterriimations are taken into account, tne value 

obtained for the exhibits 

Percentage shrinkage 

a very fair degree of constancy; with larger lefinement in 
measurings it may be expected that the constancy would be 
greater. The employment of the mean factor given abr)ve may 
afford a ready means of determining the, approximate percent¬ 
age of agricultural clay in a sample of soil, without having 
recourse to elaborate and tedious methods of physical soil 
analysis; if so, it should serve as a valuable aid to the soil 
analyst, inasmuch as it would enable a considerable amount of 
useful information to bo obtained with a small expenditure of 
labour. Once a physical ty]>e for a soil has been established, 
it should be possible to study by means of it, in considerable 
detail, local variations from the type. 
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THE ESTIMATION OF CARBONATES AND OP 
ORGANIC CARBON IN SOILS. 

BY DB. FRANCOIS WATTS, KT(\, 

Imperial Comtnisbloner of Agriculture for the West Indies. 

The fact that the met hods <lei'Cribod below for the estima¬ 
tion of carbonates and of organic carbon in soils have been 
found useful in several cjuarler-i ha-? led to tludr })ublieation in 
this volume of the Weni Indian Ihilletin, in order that they 
may be available more widely. They first received description 
in a Report on the Physical and Chemical Analyses of the Soils 
of Dominica, 1902, made by the writer and issued by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

Estimation of Carbonates. 

Considerable interest and importance attach to the exact 
determination of the carbonates in the ease of soils containing 
sucli small amounts as those commonly found amongst the 
volcanic soils of the We^t Indies. A special process has been 
devised, which is both simple and accurate, and allows relatively 
large (piantities of soils to be taken for the deteiuiination 
wh(uj necesi-ary. 

A (juaiitity of soil capable of evolving 50 to 100 c.c. or so of 
carbon dioxide (in cases of feebly calcareous soils 25 grammes 
proves a convenient (luantity) is pla(*ed in a strong round-bot¬ 
tomed flask capable of holding 800 c.c.; to this 100 c.c. of water 
is added. The fi isk is fitted with a rubber stopper, through 
which passes a funnel with n .stop-co(‘k, and also a tube lead¬ 
ing to a simple form of Sprengel mei( ury pump, such as can be 
readily c<mstr acted in any laboratory. It is desirable to have 
a bulb or tw o bicwvn on the vertical pait of the tube leading 
from the fia.sk to the jnimp (in the pump in use, a calcium 
(‘hlorido tube forms the vertical connexion) in order to arrest 
any li<|uid which may foam over. 

All being connected, the pump is started and allowed to 
form a partial vacuum and then stopped. A sti ong gas receiver 
filled wdth mercury is now placed over the delivery end of the 
pump; 10 c.c, of strong hydrochloi ic acid are cautiously allowed 
to run from the funnel into the lla^k and the flask is shaken: 
if much carbonate is present there is v igorous efl'ervescence and 
gas (air and CO.^) begins to collect in the receiver; when the 
effervescence has subsided, the flask ip gently heated until tlie 
vacuum is destroyed and the contents begin to boil. The pump 
is now started cautiously, the mercury being allowed to flow 
at such a rate as to maintain steady boiling in the flask 
without the further application of heat. This flow is continued 
until the fla^-k has become cool, when the whole of the carbon 
dioxide wnll have been expelled. A special form of receiver is 
used, but a strong tapped separatory funnel with a short 
deliveiy tube has been successfully employed, a rubber stopper 
being preferably substituted for the usual glass one. The 
description of the method of manipulation which] follows 
applies to the use of a separatory funnel as a receiver. 
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When the ga*? U collected, the receiver i$ removed from 
the pump, the rubber stopper inserted and a drop of methyl 
orange solution is allowed to flow through the delivery tube 
and stop-cock, now held vertically upwards, into the receiver ; 
should any hydrochlori<* acid have Hplashed over (none will 
distil over), the molhyl orange will be reddened. In this case 
dilute solution of* barium hydrate must be allowed to flow in, 
drop by drop, until the liquid over the* mercury is exactly 
neutral to the indicator. It very rarely happens that any 
hydrochloric add is found, but it is as well to exendse the 
])recaution of te.sting for it. 

No hydrochloric acid being found, or if found, being re¬ 
moved, 25 c.c. of strong solution of barium hydrate (of known 
strength), accurately measured, are allowed to run into the 
receiver. This is readily effected by slipping a short piece of 
rubber tubing over the delivery tube of the separatory funnel 
receiver, still kept v(‘rtically upwards, the point of a 25-c,c, 
}hj)ette containing the barium hydrate solution is inserted into 
the rubber tubing and the solution drawn gently into the 
receiver : a drop or two of phenol-phthalein solution is now 
added, washed in with water and the receiver shaken to bring 
the gas into contact with the fluid; should more baryta be 
required, another 25 c.c. ere added as before. In a few minutes, 
with steady shaking, the whole of the cai bon dioxide is absorb¬ 
ed : the receiver is now inverted and the contents titrated by 
means of hydroi‘hloiic acid, this being efl'ected by inverting 
the receiver into the usual i)osition and rinining in th(‘ acid 
through the neck. Krom the amount of barium hydrate 
neutralized, the amount of carbon dioxide and its eijuivalent in 
carbonate of lime are readily found. 

This TH'oeess is easily worked, is rapid and accurate. 

Estimation of Organic' Carbon. 

There are certain difliculties connected with the estimation 
of this substance in soils. The iirocess of Cross and Bevan, 
Journal of the Chemical Society (TrauHaefions) Vol. LJIT, 18S8, 
p. 890, has been adopted as specially meeting the recpiiremonts 
of soil analysis. The operation consists in treating the sub¬ 
stance under investigation with concentrated sulpliuric acid 
followed by chromic anhydride, when a mixture of carbon 
dioxide with some carbon monoxide is evolved. This is meas¬ 
ured and the amount of carbon in the gas ascertained by cal¬ 
culation. As pointed out by Cross and Rovan, there is an 
advantage in performing a gasometric analysis, in that similar 
volumes of carbon monoxide and dioxide contain equal 
weights of carbon. 

The analysis is performed as follows : About 2 grammes of 
very finely powdered soil, or as much as may be expected to 
yiel<l about 90 to 100 c.c. of gas are placed in a small flask of 
about 50 c,c. capacity having a side tube in the neck (Wurtz 
flask). To this, 10 c.c. of concentrated sulphuric acid are added 
and mixed by gently shaking. The flask is now attached, by 
means of the side tube and a piece of stout rubber tubing, to 
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a suitable apparatus for measuring gas described below. When 
first attached the flask is brought into such a position that 
the neck is Ijoriz^ontal, a plantinnm boat containing ehroniic 
anhydride is pla(*ed in the neck, and the neck closed b> ineAus 
of a rubber stopper, care being taken that the neck is not 
soiled dniing tlie introduction of the chromic anhydride so as to 
ensure that none comes in < 011 tact with tJie rubber stopper. 
While in this position, the apparatus is allowed t > assume the 
temperatnie of the air: when this is accomijlished, the gis 
ineasiiring a})paratiiH is adjusted. 

The gas-measuring apparatus (‘onsists of a nitrometer with 
a tbioe-way cock connected with a reservoir of mercury and 
a manometer tube. To adjust the appai’atiis, the nitrometer is 
filled with mercur.v by raising the mercury reservoir while the 
nitr/iineter is in communication with the outside air through 
the appropi iate ch.annci of the stopcock The flask is now^ 
aNo brought into conunnnication with the outside air by means 
of the stop <' 0 ('k : thu^ tln^ contents of the entire apparatus are 
at atmosphcii(* pressure The flask is now brought info 
< oimnunication with the nn^asuring apparatus, by a proper 
turn of the stop-cock The flask is then brought into a 
vcM'tical position wliereby the chromic anhydride falls into the 
flask; this is brought into intimate contact with the soil and 
aciil in the fla'^k i>y g(mtl> shaking, where upon gas is 
at once given oft. The flask is now immersed in a bath 
of iHiiling watei to complete the reaction, and is agi¬ 
tated occasionally, in about twenty minutes the evolution 
of gas (‘eases, the liot w’atei bath is removed, tlie apparatus 
allow’cd to resume the lemperatuie of the air, the mercury levels 
in tin* measuring ajiparatus a<*cniately adjusted and the volume 
of ga- exoivcd measumk This volume is simply that found in 
the nu^asiii'ing afipaialus, and is independent of that contained 
in tln^ flask and its connexions, xvhieh remains constant. 

As tluM’c is alwa.x ^ a slight evolution of OO^ on the addi- 
1 ion of the sulpliuric a(*id, this to a certain extent saturates the 
litpnd with gas: it has not been customary, therefore, to make 
any correction for the solubility of the gas in the acid used, as 
suggested b> Cross and Be van 

Fiom the volume of the gas evolved after correction for 
tenijieiature and picssiue, the w^eight of carbon is easily calcu¬ 
lated. 

This pro(*eHs is preferable to that in which the soil is 
digested with bichromate of potassium and sulphuric acid, and 
lh(' c\olv<‘d carbon dioxide* absorbed by (*an8tic soda and 
weighed. It has been shown by CVoss and Bevan that under 
these conditions the carbon is under-estimated owing to the 
formation of carbon monoxide, which esc^ajics absorption. It 
is also much more convenient tlian determining the carbon by 
combustion in oxygen, for in this case the discrimination 
between the organic carbon and the carbon of the earthy car¬ 
bonates is troublesome. 

No atttnnpt is made to estimate the humus as such, the 
organic carbon multiplied by tlie factor 1*724 being regarded as 
humus, or perhaps more properly as potential humus. In the 
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tropicH, where the deeompoMtlon of organic matter is rapid 
and coutinuou»» there appears to be good reason for adoptlofr 
this course, for v^egetable matter newly added to the soil in the 
form of green dressings or of pen manure usually takes little 
time to exert a beneficial action. The estimation of the total 
organic carbon therefore appears to b^ preferable to O'^tim itlir^ 
the humus only. 


THE BPIZOOTIOLOGY OP ANTHRAX. 

BY STEWART STO(^KMAN, M.R.C.V.S., 

Chief Veterinary Inspector of the Hoard of A|yriculture, 

England. 

[A paper on this subject was read by Mr. Stockman at a 
meeting of the Midland Counties Veterinary Medical Associa¬ 
tion, held at Wolverhampton on May 9, 1011, and was printed 
in the Veterinary Record for August 10, 1911. The former part 
of the paper is reproduced from the journal meniionod in the 
article ; while extracts have been taken from the latter portion, 
attention being given to su<*li matters as are of greatest inter¬ 
est in the West Indies.—Ed., W./.R] 

Diagnosis. 

Ill the cases of cattle and sheep the usual history is that 
one animal has been found dead or in a moribund condition, and 
that signs of serious illness had not been observed until shortly 
before death. Anthrax may or may not be suspected by the 
owner. Anthrax, however, is not always fatal, and inasmuch 
as several animals may have contracted tlie di-ease from the 
same source, and be less severely attacked, or in different stages 
of the disease, it is advisable to make u«e of such clinical aids 
to diagnosis as can be applied on the spot to animals in 
contact. This afiplies esiieeially to cows in byres, and it has 
frequently been observed that some of the contacts to an 
animal which has died of anthrax show a su«»piciously high 
temperature. 

In the cases of horse.s and pigs there are often certain 
objective symptoms to guide one, such as swelling of the tissues 
around the throat, and in the former severe colic. These 
external le.sions are of great value in connexion with diagnosis 
during life and after death, but, wliile their presence is 
strongly indicative cf antlirax, their absence cannot be 
regarded as satisfactory evidence that the disease does not 
exist. 

The irrefutableUvidence of the existence of anthrax is the 
presence of the antqrax bacillus in the body fluids or tissues. 
The blood is the from which preparations can be most 
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conveniently made for microscopical examination, and, since 
the bacilli seldom invade the blood stream in sufliciont numbers 
to be detectable until the animal is practicallv moribund, 
a positive diajrnosis follows usually upon the findinj? of anthrax 
bacilli in the blood after death. It is seldom indeed that the 
bacilli have not invaded the circulation in large numbers in 
cattle and sheep just before death, but very occasionally cases 
of anthrax are met with in these animals in which a micro¬ 
scopical examination of blood from the peripheral vt^ssels fails 
to reveal the presence of anthrax bacilli, and other methods of 
diagnosis ha\e to be employed. In pigs and horses it frecjuently 
happens that the animals die of anthrax before the bacilli have 
invaded the circulation in large numbers, and under such 
circumstances diagnosis by the microscopical examination 
alone of smears from the blood in the ])eripheral vessels often 
fails. It advisable in horses and pigs to make smears from 
a gland near the surface, and from any oedema tons fluid whieh 
may be present, as well as from the blood. 

Given that these methods of examination have been ap^ilied 
with a negative result, there is nothing left except to seek for 
the caii'-e of death by an examination of the internal organs, 
still ]mying due legard to the ]) 0 <*sibility of anthrax existing, 
and taking all reasonable precautions against infecti^ e material 
being disseminated. A great deal of importance is often 
attached to finding a eaicass of an animal tympanitic, uith 
b^ood oo7ing from the orifices Without wishing to minimize 
the importance of this in arousing suspicion of anthrax, I 
would like to remark that no <*onclu«ion can be dra^^n from its 
presence or absence. It may hap})en flint this further examin¬ 
ation will tend to increase one’^ initial suspicions ForexamTile, 
if enlargement of the spleen be found with a fluid tar-like 
a])pearance of the pulp, or if the int'^stiues and Ivniph glaiuK 
are markedIv congested, antlirax should always be suspe(*ted, 
and smears for further microscopical examination should bo 
made from Die altered organ® 

A fairly common lesion in ]>ig^. and one of great diagnostic 
value, ift tbe iiresenoe of necrotic areas on the mucons mem- 
biane of the pharynx. Those vary in size, but aie commonly 
as large as a shilling. The centre is dark, almost black in 
colour, slightly I'aised, and the edges are level with Die mucous- 
membrane. There is seldom any diffienlty in finding anthrax 
bacilli in preparations made from these areas. 

In cattle and sheep anthrax may be confuted wufh black 
leg. The local lesions of the latter disease are gentTally sufli- 
cient for differential diagnosis, but it must not be forgotten 
that in shee]) dead of black-leg, lesions of the skeletal mu^^cles 
may be \ ery slight, or even absent. It is sometimes stated 
that the bacillus of black-leg does not invade the blood stream 
Thi®, however, is an error, and the finding in almost pure culture 
of an appreciable number of bacilli dike those of black-leg in 
prepatations made from the blood is almost sufficient 
evidence to exclude anthrax. In the horse one may be 
misled during the life of the animal by the belief that 
it is suffering from serious intestinal trouble, In dealing with 
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the carcass of an animal, however, it is unnecessary to attach 
a great deal of importance to differentiating finely between 
the macroscopic lesions of anthrax and other diseases, because 
if the circumstances or lesions arc such as to make one suspect' 
anthrax, the (piesticin ean bo decided by establishing the 
presence or absence of a definitely as(*ertained mi(»robe ; these 
things are happily no longer the matters of opinion which men 
of the more ancient clini(;al school found time to wrangle a)30ut. 

We have next to consider the methods of establishing the 
presence of anthrax bacilli in fluids and tissues, and micro¬ 
scopical examination naturally comes first for consideration. 
J take it, it may be assumed that everybody knows what is 
meantby a smear, that smears should Im* made from blood present 
in the peripheral vessels, such as those at the base of tlie ear, 
that they should not be made from blood found oozing from 
the orifiees, that in the ease of the horse and pig it is highly 
advisable also to make hinears from a superlitdally placed 
lymphatic gland, and that for bactci’iological examinati<»n an 
oil immersion Jens is indispensable. Tlu* smears are flx«‘d bv 
heating the glass slides over a flame, after the fluid has been 
dried. Amongst the specimens sent to the laboratory purport¬ 
ing to contain anthrax baceilli a few have been unstained cover- 
glass smears of blood mounted in balsam, and I have known 
members of our profession who claimed that tliey had nodiflietd- 
ty in identifying anthrax bacilli in unstained preparations. Thi«, 
however, is rapidly becoming a lost art, and one of the penalties 
we have had to pay for the advance of (*i vilization is that we must 
now stain our anthrax preparations. The anthrax bacillus is 
not difficult to colour with any of the bacterial «tains, nor is it 
difficult to identify, whatever bo the st iin employed, provided 
the material for the smear has been obtahu'd very soon aftej* 
the death of the animal and the organisms are fairly numerous. 
The classical description of the anthrax batalJiis in preparations 
from the blood is :a rod-shaped organism measuring 5 to S Mn I on >> 
by about 1 to 2 ends scpiare* cut, or showing (*up-shaped 

depressions, consisting of a central rod of ])rotoplasm bounded 
by a translucent capsule, occumng singly, or in twos or tlirees 
joined end to end, but not as long filaments. To see anything 
very closely resembling the above picture, one must examine 
perfectly fresh material taken soon after the animal'^ death. 
If one expects always to find it in preparations made under the 
conditions obtaining in the field of practice, the ex]>ectation 
will not be realized. The veterinary inspector fretjnently 
does not arrive on the s(*eue until twenty-four or thirty-six 
hours, or even more, after the animal has died, and it is com¬ 
mon knowledge that in this time even the blood in the 
peripheral vessels may become gi^ossly contaminated by the 
organisms of putrefaction, especially during hot weather. 
These organisms, as it were, crowd out the anthrax bacilli, and 
as some of them, particularly the bacilli of malignant (edema, 
bear a certain resemblance to anthrax bacilli, the problem of 
identification becomes more complicated. Further, it is also 
well known that anthrax bacilli contained in blood, es])e<;ially 
under the aufierobic conditions obtaining in the bl<x>d vessels 
of an unopened carcass, undergo degenerative changes, and 
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disappear in a variable time* These changes give rise to dis¬ 
tort^ forms, which, np to a certain point, may aid identifica¬ 
tion, and beyond that make it more difficult. The central 
protoplasm may l>e twisted, shrivelled and very granular, but 
the most marked changes arc jirobably ()bservc*d in l onnexion 
with the capsules, which may swell up to scvci hI times their 
original size, and assume curioii'^ shapes ; they may also lupture. 
Sometimes the protoplasm inside the swollen envelope takes 
the stain very feebly, giving rise to what may be referred 
to as ghost forms. In projiarations made from tissue which has 
been exiiosed to the air for some little time one may also ^ee 
anthrax thread^ of considemblc length, made up of bacilli of 
about equal length joined end to end. and there may eVeii be 
sporiilating forms in warm weatliei. In the majority of case.*^, 
however, the long forms seen in pre])araiions are not anthrax 
filaments ; thf'y are threads of the malignant oe<lema bacillus, 
made up of rods of very nncqnai length, and of gieater thick¬ 
ness than those of anthrax when stained in certain ways. 
Othei filaments of bacilli more or less resembling anthrax may 
also l)e present when the material has bt‘come grossly con 
laminated. 

I have purposely said nothing about motility as an aid to 
differentiating between anthrax and other mir‘ro-organi<^)iis, a*^ 
I consider the manipulations necessary to put it in e\ideuceare 
too dangerous to be made use of by practitioners. The anthrax 
bacillus ivs not motile. 

Two methods of staining are particularly helpful in the 
identification of anthrax bacilli, while certain others should 
be avoided. Fir&t, w^e may take lira in’s method. This is not 
a good method for staining the anthiax bacillus, as it usually 
^hrivolb the protoplasm, rendeis it very granular, and (-aiises 
a ceilain amount of distortitm, wliich may make identi 
fi(‘atiou somewhat difficult in <*eitain preparations. On 
the other liand, it may be usefully employed, when necessary, 
to distinguish between the anthrax bacillus, which is Gram-fast, 
and other somewhat similar microbes which are not - malig¬ 
nant oedema, for example. The niiHt misleading stain of all 
is gentian violet, Avhich is apt to colour the (mvelo})e of the 
anthrax bacillus, gi^ingtl^erod an unnaturally thick appear¬ 
ance. This increases the difficulty of distinguishing betw^een it 
and certain other microbes. The now well-knowm methylene 
bine method of staining has the highest iliagnostic value of all. 
As everyone knows, thi«, us a\ahiableaid to the idencifica- 
tioii of anthrax bacilli in preparations made from the blood, 
w^as first described by Sir John M’Fadyean. It consists in 
staining the .smears in a 1-per cent, watery solution of 
methylene blue, and an essential point in tin* technique is that 
the smears must be only lightly fixed. The protoplasmic rod 
stains blue without undergoing distortion, and the <*apsiile, 
particularly if it has bei'ome sw^ollen, takes on a rose*pink 
eolouj*. Sometimes the material of the capsule becomes massed, 
and appears in the preparations as .small jiink islands; at other 
times the field of the microscope has a pink, peppery appear¬ 
ance. Even after all the rods have disappeared, one can often 
find pink masses in a blood smear. 



Ill my Annual Report for 1905 certaip observations on 
guinea pigs dead of anthrax were described, in which the pink 
reaction was obtained eighty-six hours after death, but was 
not obtainable 12(5 hours after death when the body had 
been opened ; and in another guinea pig, which had not been 
oj[>ened a very distinct reaction was obtained in preparations 
made from the spleen ninety-six hours after death. Since that 
I have obtained it from scrapings of dried blood from a shed in 
which the carcase of a cow dead from anthrax had been dressed 
about a month previously, and I have also obtained it from the 
spleen of a cow which was exhumed three weeks after death. 
I do not, however, mean to assert that one can count upon 
obtaining it at these long intervals after death. 

The other aidv^ to diagnosis which one may employ are 
cultural examination and inoculation. These are methods for 
the laboratory, but, iixastuuch as the laboratory has to depend 
on the practitioner for material, you will probably desire that 
I should say sometliiiig about these methods, and how material 
should be collected foi‘ transmission. When the microscope 
fails to reveal the i)resence of anthrax bacilli, or when the 
material is so grossly contaminated with other microbes that 
identification of the anthrax l>acillus is difficult, inoculation or 
cultural examination may be resorted to, and it ouglit to be 
made use of if the history of the case is suspicious. For 
inoculation guinea pigs or white mice arc usually employed, 
and one is almost always restricted to the scaritication method 
in order to avoid killing the animals with malignant oedema. 
Material which 1*^ grossly <*ontaminated, or wdiich (‘ontains veiy 
few anthrax bacilli, sometimes fails to infect by the scarifica¬ 
tion method, and on this ac:*(mnt it seems })rolmble that the 
cultural method is the more reliable, because the contamina¬ 
tions can be got rid of, and there is no reason to believe that 
one or two bacilli or spores are not sufficient to start a ciiltuie, 
although they may fail to fatally infect an animal. Agai* 
slopes are inoculated with maferial from a swab, and placed in 
the incubator overnight to give any anthrax bacilli whicii may 
be present the chance to sporulate. The culture tubes, or 
material therefrom, are heated in a water bath at 80' (\ for 
half an hour This kills all the non-sponilating bacteria, which 
are in the majority, and by making cultures on agar slopes from 
the heated material it is possible to obtain relatively pure or 
even pure cultures of the anthrax bacillus in a matter of hours. 
Needless to .say, the material sent to the laboratory s-hould be 
collected as purely as ]jossible. 

What is now known as the Strassburg mt^thod of col¬ 
lecting material has been strongly recommended by many 
authorities. In this method pieces of gypsum are soaked in 
broth, which fills the pores, and they are afterwards 
sterilized in test tubes and sent out to inspectors. The 
gyi)8um is dipped in the suspected material and returned 
to the laboratory. The theory underlying this method 
is, that the anthrax bacillus finds the conditions for sporulation 
in the pores of the gypsum, assuming the temperature to be 
favourable, and may even have sporulated by the time the 
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material reaches the laboratory. Under the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in Great Hritain, however, the simpler method of sending 
to the laboratory smears and a swab of sterile cotton-wool 
which has been soaked 4n the suspected material meets the case« 
This is the method in use by the Board of AgricMiltnre, and 
I have brought with me an apimratus which has been designed 
for collecting and transmitting material 

Members of this A^'Socdation will probably be surprised to 
learn that at this date in the history of a profession which may 
justly claim to be a soieiitiflc profession, there are still men in 
the position ot veterinary inspectors to Local Authorities who 
are so forgetful of their responsibilities as to send by post, in 
cigar boxes jrul other leaky vessels, portions of spleen and 
other tissues from animals suspected of ha\ing died of anthrax. 
Apait fiom the moral obligation in\olved, 1 think you will 
agree with me that it would not advance the prestige of the 
\eterinary*prof(‘ssion if anyone of its meinberc had to answer 
a charge of contiavening the Post Office Regulations iua matter 
of this kind, or if ho were charged with the more serious offence 
of culpable homicide. 


Epizootiolooy. 

The most important factors admitted or suggested to 
explain the upkeep and di-'^eniination of anthrax are as 
follows:— 

First. The disease is not disMuniiiMtcd to an> important 
extent by the infected animal dining life, but it may arise from 
a patch of infection established by a f)re\ ions case on a pasture. 
It is w’ell known that ant hi a \ bacilli m ly sporiilatc under 
certain conditions, and that the spores me \eiy tenacious of 
life ; in the laboiatoiy they luav remain infectne for several 
years. One does not know definilely hoA^(nor, to what ex¬ 
tent spoi e formation may oc<‘nr iii blood, etc , depo'^ited on the 
pastures under the climatic conditions obtaming in Great 
Britain, and it must be remembcicd tliat foi’ several years past 
it has been cnstoiuaiy to a\oid tJie ‘-pilling of blood from 
animals dead of anthrax. Nor is ir know n liow long the &])ores 
of anthiax, granted their foiniation, Tna> remain capable of 
infecting after their arrival on the pastures. The available 
evidence totally ojiposed to tlie view^ that anthrax arises 
mainly, or even to a great extent, fiom previous cases on the 
same establishment If it did, one miglit fairly expect to hud 
the disease fieqnontly icpeatiiig itself on the same establish- 
inentH in the ‘-ame year and from year to year. This does not 
happen in Great Britain. The hitormation smnraarized from 
the official lecouls clearly shows that the vast majority of out¬ 
breaks (a\c)agc S i 5 per cent.) occur on farms which ha\e not 
been previously infected, and it is to be noted that it does not 
necessarily follow that in the lemaindei (lf>*5 per cent.) infec¬ 
tion aro«e from virulent raaierial on the pastures, or from 
a previous ease on the same establishment. 

By going through tlie records [foi certain counties] of 998 
farms infected for the first time during the ten years from 1895 
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to 1904, 1 found that anthrax had occurred more than once 
during that period on ItiO farnin, that i«,»on only 12 per cent, 
of the total. 

With regard to the proportion of farms on which, anthrax 
occurred more than once in any one year, the records over a 
period of twelve years (1895-1901)) for the above counties were 
examined. There were infected for the first time during that 
period 1,388 farms, and anthrax occurred more than once in 
any one year on only fifty of them (4*6 per cent,). These figures 
were published in my Annual Reports for 1905 and 1906, and 
since theji the records for all the other counties of Great 
Britain have been examined, with practically the same result. 
In considering the importance of ground in£e(*tion one must 
also weigh the fact that, although there have been over 500 out¬ 
breaks a year in Great Britain for many years, which must 
have infected an enormous mimber of premises, the disease has 
certainly not increased in proj>ortion. and only a small minority 
oc<*ur oil previously infected farms. 

Second. It is suggested that the disease is carried by flies. 

Many are familiar u ith the sight of flies feeding on the 
blood of a carcass wliicli has been opened, and one of the oldest 
suggestions in relation to infection in the case of anthrax 
is that it may be can led by flies. Jn a recent report to 
the Local Government Board, Dr. Gi‘aham-Sinith showed 
that living anthrax bacilli could be recovered from 
the material jvbich flies regurgitate after feeding, and 
from their f(eces, iirovided they had fed on anthrax bacilli. 
CJultures were obtained from the fieces forty-eight houis, and 
from the crop five da> s, after feeding. After feeding on spores 
cultures were obtairieil up to the twentieth day. This, of 
covirse, is not surprising, as we know the spores may live for 
years. These observations convey tlio suggestion that flies in 
the above way disseminate anthrax. I think one must admit 
that flies could carry infection, but, interesting a<- Graham- 
Smith’s observations undoubtedly are, there is no important 
gap in the epizootiology of anthrax which his observation^- can 
flil. Further, we liave every year a certain number of cases in 
which men contract anthrax from dressing infected carcases. 
When this happens it is not those helping, on whom flies may, 
and do, alight, who contract the disease, but almost invariably 
it is the man who does the actual cutting, and who has sores on 
his hands and arms, which come in contact with the blood. 
Moreovei,it is quite obvious (from a table given) that the 
number of outbreaks in cattle drops very decidedly during the 
season in which flies are prevalent. 

Third. Infection may be carried by contaminated feeding 
stufTs brought in from countries where anthrax is very 
prevalent. 

The factiB.are strongly in favour of the view that 

the great majority of outbreaks in this country are due to 
infec^tiop from without. 

Evidence that food stuffs carry infection is very diffionlt 
to obtain under the conditions of exi)erimentation,one reason 
being that the infeetod portions have probably been consumed 
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by the dead animal befoits samples were taken. During the 
last few years j^amiiles of feeding stnlTs upon whic'h siispieion 
rested have been experimentally examined at the Board's 
laboratory, with negative results. Both Sir John M’Fadyoan 
and Mr. Dunstan, M.R.C.V.8., however, have demonstrated 
experimentally that cake may contain tire spores of anthrax, 
and the former has isolated the anthrax bacillus from importeci 
oats. These positixe results, few as they arc, are of the 
highest importance to the question under ili^cussion, when one 
(‘onsidei s hv)W enormous are the chances against obtaining them 
with the small samples it is pos.sible to examine experimentally. 

One has next to imiiiire how feeding stuffs may become 
contaminated. In the process of manufacture the material 
from which cake is made is heated to a temperature consider¬ 
ably below the boiling })oint of water (180 to 200' F.), xvhich is, 
of course. irisuOicient to destroy the spore-s of anthrax. Com- 
pouiifl cakes are pressed between metal plate.s, but the seed 
from wliich the other (*akes are made is pressed in cloth bags, 
niail(‘ fioin nduse wool and horse hair, to extract the oil. On 
tlic‘Hssiini])tion that the ntaicrial used in the nuiunfa(*tnre of 
bagging might infect tlic cak(‘ (shoddy wool and horse hair aic 
fre<|uently infe<‘tiv('), about a humlred different samples were 
examined experimentally at tJic R(>ar<i‘s laboratory, but witli 
negative rc‘-ults IVrsonally, although 1 cannot free my mind 
from tlie sns])icion that bagging may infect cake, I think the 
most likely explanation of infection is that the grain or meal in 
(Mairse of tran-it from countries badly infected with anthrax 
becomes contaminated by inf(*ctive material from dry Jiides, 
wliich, on account of their light weight, are often stowed on 
the top of the cargo. I have known a number of outbreaks 
follow the distribution of a consignment of Soy beans in a part 
of the <»ountiy where j)rcviously anthrax was almost unknown. 
It should also be noted tliat tlnu'e is a po'^sibibty ol' cake being 
contaminated by infected mateiial after it leave*' the factory. 

Fourth. Inroction may be disseminated by bone manuic, 
shoddy manure, and refu'-e from tannoiios, whicli may be put 
on the land or alloxved to contaminate the water-supply. 

There is no doubt that the dis«*ase is exceptionally preva¬ 
lent ill certain districts where importeif hides are tanned and 
xvool is washed, the assumed explanation being that the ilrink- 
ing water becomes (‘ontaminated by the sewage from the facto¬ 
ries. In the Cf)urse of cn<|uiry it has also been found that the 
disease is exceptionally lUHwalent on certain sewuige farms which 
arc known (o rc(‘ei\(‘tanner\ and kiuu*k(‘i y driumioe. With regard 
to bone manure, 1 have not obtaiucilcvidencc that a large number 
of outbroak*^ can be accounted for in this way, and it should be 
noted that most of the bone manure used in this country lias 
been heated, or submitted to a cliemical process amounting to 
disinfection, before it is used ou the laud. There are outbreaks 
how^ever, in which the ciicumstaiitial evidence indicates that 
infection has been introduced with turnips which have been 
grown on land manured with crushed bones. Given infected 
particles of bone in the soil, one can imagine that roots with 
the earth adherent might be infective. 
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PREVENTIVE MbASUEES. 

In discussing preventive measures in relation to anthrait 
I would like to take fur^ther advantage of the liberty you have 
accorded to me of limiting discussion on my part to certain 
features, for it would not be possible to deal with every side of 
this question without prolonging the paper beyond reasonable 
bounds, and I feel I have already overstepped the limits of 
your patience* I would like to restrict myself to preventive 
and curative inoculation, as the part of the subject which is of 
more direct interest to practitioners. 

The Pasteur method of preventive inoculation has rendered 
great service in preserving stock on badly infected farms in 
various parts of the world. The method consists in injecting 
the animals with tixed doses of attenuated cultures of the 
BaciUuH anthracifi. Two injections at intervals of twelve days 
are performed. For the first injection a very attenuated cul¬ 
ture is used (first vaccine), and for the second a less attenuated 
culture (second vaccine) is employed. Immunity is established 
about twelve to fifteen days after the second vaccine has been 
injected. It lasts in cattle about a year, and should be repeat¬ 
ed after this period. The great majority of cattle operated on 
show little more than a tem]>orary indisposition with passing 
fever after the injection, which may be assumed to indicate a 
slight attack of anthrax, Occasionally, however, an inoculated 
animal may die of the diaer^se as the result of the injection, 
and for this reason the animals undergoing the process of 
immunisation should be kept in a special paddock, or, betk'r 
still, in sheds which can be disinfected in event of an accident 
taking pla(»e. In sheej), accidents are more fre<iuent. The 
operation should only be attempted by skilled persons, who 
will know the best way to prevent accidents, a?id adopt 
measures to limit their consequence should they occur. 

Since the of)eration is not altogether unattended by the 
possibility of loss, and since it incurs a certain amount of 
expense, one has to consider under what circumstances,it will 
be worth while undertaking it. It will bo obvious from the first 
that on farms registering only one death annually it vdll 
hardly be called for, and that it would be folly to adopt it on 
clean farms. 

It results from observations on several millions of cattle in 
various prrts of the world that accidents occur in about 0*5 per 
cent, of the inoculated, taken all round, and that the operation 
may be expected to reduce the death-rate from anthrax on 
infected farms to about 1 ]jer cent, or slightly under. 

If accidents threaten to occur from the inoculation, they 
can be avoided to a large extent by giving a dose of anti-anthrax 
serum. The serum is useful both as a preventive and as a curative 
agent under certain circumstances. The immunity following 
upon an injection of .serum is, of course, quite temporary, but it 
lasts long enough to tide the animals over certain risks. For 
example, if an animal has died from anthrax amongst other 
animals and its blood has been spilt, it is advisable to inject 
the others with serum, and remove them from the infected 
place if possible. If it is not possible to remove thero^ it is 
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even more desirable to give each a dose of serum to protect 
them while disinfection is being carried out The immunity 
from serum lasts about ten days. When a case of antlirax 
has occurred from infection by cake or from preventive inocu¬ 
lation with virus for example, and any of the animals in 
contact show an abnormally high temperature, a dose of serum 
should be injected. Unless an animal has been very heavily 
infected, which does not frequently happen in practice, the 
infection remains lo(*al for a long enough period to enable 
serum to act. 

The chances are very much in favour of saving the life of 
the annual by the use of serum, imovided the blood-stream is 
not yet invaded by the bacilli. Once the blood-stream is 
invaded, serum is likely to fail. 


GBAPTHD CACAO AT THE DOMINICA BOTANIC 

STATION. 

liV .rosBPH JONES, Ourator, Botanic Station, Dominica. 

A large amount of attention has been paid at the Dominica 
Hotaiiie Station, during the last few years, to the grafting of 
cacao, and a resume of the results that were obtained up to 
July 1909 was given in pamphlet No. 61 of the Department 
Series, entitled The Grafting of Cacao. These results included 
tJie returns from two idots only, and it is the j>uri)ose of the 
present article to amplify them, by means of observations that 
have been made on five plots of grafted cacao plants, in which 
the trees range from three to five years old. 

In dealing with the record, attention has to be given to the 
following considerations. In Dominica, the crop year for the 
varieties of Thcohroma Cacao ends on June 30 ; this date has 
been found to be satisfactory, as the pods of the careme crop lia> e 
generally all ripene<l by that date. The end of the crop year 
fof alligator cacao (Theobroma pentagona) faWs on July 31 ; this 
date is not found to be satisfactory, however, especially in the 
light of the fact that, during the present season, no less than 
469 fully grown but unripe pods remained on the forty-five 
trees under observation, at the end of July. It is evident that 
this is explained by the slower rates of development and ripen¬ 
ing of the pods of Alligator cacao, compared with tliose of the 
varieties of Theobroma Cacao, Observations have bf^en made 
at this Station for the purpose of obtaining definite information 
on this point; namely the time wliieh eia [)ses, in the case of 
the different kinds, between the stage at which the pod is of 
the size of a pin’s head to that at whi(*h it may be picked. 
These have shown that Alligator cacao pods took 212 days to 
grow and mature, while the time occupied by Forasteio was 
184. It may be mentioned that the obsei vations wei*e cairied 
out dtiring a period of very wet weather, in which the duration 
of sunshine was below the avei age. On account of this, it is 
intended to repeat them during the car6me season, because it 
is thought that if the pods are allowed to develop during 
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a eeasoQ of dry weather and hot suns, the time taken by them 
to attain maturity will not be as great as that required under 
very wet weather conditions. As regards the different varieties 
of Theohroma Cacao—Criollo, Porastero, and Calabaoillo—it is 
probable that, even under identical weather conditions, the 
times taken by the pods of the different kinds to ripen will 
vary. 

A return must now be made to the main subject of this 
article ; that is to say, the consideration of the yields that have 
been obtained from several plots of grafted cacao. The 
particulars in the case of each plot are as follows :— 

ALLIGATOR CACAO. The plants ate among seedling orange 
trees, growing at a distance of 20 feet apart; they have been 
placed both in the rows and between the rows of these, so that 
the effect has been to obtain a plot of grafted cacao in which 
the trees of varying ages stand in rows 10 feet apart, and are 
themselves 20 feet apart in the rows. The slight shade given 
by the orange trees appears to have been beneficial to the 
cacao, in its early stages. Tb(‘ results obtained with this 
species have to be considered in relation to the fact that wit is 
very delicate, and quickly killed by canker—a circumstance 
that makes it unsuitable for cultivation in Dominica, where 
only the hardy forms of cacao can be grown successfully. The 
importance of this consideration is showm by the fact that 
seventeen out of the sixty-two trees planted in the plot died 
form the effects of this disease in twelve months—a loss of 26 per 
cent. 

The particulars of the experiment are as follows : — 

Plants set out:— 

5 in September 1905. 

12 in November 1905. 

12 in June 1906. 

38 in July 1907. 


Total 62 


Annual 

176, 

yield in number of pods:— 
to July 81, 1908, from 7 trees. 

Average 25*1 

996, 

»> >» 

1909, „ 60 „ 

34-3 

1,579, 


1910, 45 „ 

„ 35-0 

2,837, 


1911. „ 45 „ 

„ 52-0 


For the last observation, 469 fully developed, but unripe, 
pods remained on the trees after its conclusion. If these were 
counted in the results, the last average yield per tree would be 
45*5 pods. 

FORASTKBO CACAO. (Variety with yellow pods.) This is 
growing under exactly the same conditions as the plants just 
described. There are twenty-eight trees altogether, whicli are 
divid^ equally between two varieties of yellow-podded Foras- 
tero, selected on account of the size and quality of the beans 
produced by them. The varieties are average bearers, but not 
as hardy as the red-podded variety, which forms the subject of 
the observations given below. The plants, however, afford a 



striking example, showing the immunity of Forastero cacao 
to canker disease, for they have all remained healthy since they 
were planted out; 'while in the adjoining plot of Alligator 
cacao, as has been described, the plants are being rapidly des- 
troyed by the disease. 

The particulars of the experiment are as follows :— 

Plants set out:— 

14 in July 1900. 

14 in July 1907. 


Total 28 

Annual yield in number of pods :— 

12, to June 30, 1908, from 14 trees. Average 0*8 
237, „ „ 1909, „ 14 „ „ 18‘9 

800, „ „ 1010, „ 2g „ ., 30-7 

1.382, „ 1911, „ 28 ., ., 49-3 

FORASTERO CACAO. (Variety with red pods, plot I.) This 
variety was selected on account of its hardiness and good bear¬ 
ing qualities. The plants are growing on a J-acre plot that 
was already established at the time of planting, with twenty- 
five nutmeg trees set out at a distance of 20 feet apart each 
way. The cacao plants, which are sixteen in number, are each 
growing in the middle of the squares formed by the nutmeg 
trees. It may be mentioned that, during the last season, a 
eoniiuencemeut was made of grafting from these plants, 
each one being lightly worked over, and the yield in giafted 
plants was 600. 

The particulars of the experiment are as follows: — 

Plants set out: 

16 in August 1906. 

Annual yield in number of pods: ■— 

107, to June 30, 1909, from 16 trees. Average 6’7 

664, „ „ ,. 1910, „ 16 „ 41*5 

693, „ „ „ 1911, „ 16 „ „ 43*3 

FORASTERO CACAU. (Variety with red pods, plot 11.) The 
plants in this plot are growing among nutmeg trees, exactly in 
the same way aa in plot I. Like these, they will be used later 
for supplying grafted plants. 

The particulars of the experiment are as follows 

Plants set out;— 

16 in October 1907. 

Annual yield in number of pods:— 

97, to June 80, 1910, from 16 trees. Average 6*0 

688 „ „ 1911, „ 16 , „ 39-9 
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PORASTBRO CACAO. (Variety with red pods, plot HI.) On 
this plot, the plants are growinK on ground uuoceupied by any 
other permanent crops. Dwarf bananas and tanias were used 
for shade, at first; but after twelve months it was thought 
that the presence of the bananas was retarding the growth of 
the cacao plants, so that they were cut down, and kept cut 
down every few weeks, until the underground stems died. In 
the i^esult, the cacao plants succeeded very well , with tanias 
only for shade and for covering the ground. 

The particulars of the experiment are as follows :— 

Plants set out 

35 in July 1907. 

17 in July 1908. 

Annual yield in number of pods:— 

191, to June 30, 1910, from 35 trees. Average 5*1 

893, „ „ „ 1911, „ 32 „ „ 17-1 

It should be pointed out that no special manures have been 
used on any of the plots on which the above observations were 
made, nor has the soil been forked. The only treatment given 
has been ii mulching of pen manure or leaves applied during 
the dry season. 
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The followinjr table give*? the re«»nltfl of the observation? 
that are detailed above 

Date of 
planting. 

No. of 
trees 
planted. 

1 

Last date of 
picking. 

1 

1 No. of 

1 bearing 
j trees. 

1 

Total an> 
nuahyield 
In pods. 

Yield 
per tree 
in pods. 

Alligator cac 

ao - 




1 

Sept. 1905 

5 

July 30,1908 

7 

170 

25-1 

Nov. 1905 . 

12 

„ 1909 

29 

996 

34-3 

June 1900 

12 

1910 

45 

1,579 

35 0 

July 1907 

33 

1911' 

45 

2,337 

32*0 

ForaAiero ca 

cao {ypll 

ow pods), 1 




July 1906 

14 

June 00,1908 j 

14 

12 

0-8 

„ 1907 

14 

„ 1909' 

14 

237 

10-9 



„ 1910 

28 

1 

1 800 

30 7 

1 

1 


1911 

28 

1,382 

1 49 3 

Fova^{p)o ca 

cao (red 

1 

pods, plot /) 




Aup 1906 

I 

10 

June .30,1009' 

i« 

107 

07 


! 

19101 

16 

064 

41-5 


««« f .^ 

, 1911 

10 ; 

! 

093 

43-3 

Ort, 1907 j 

10 

1 

June 30,1910 

I 

10 

97 

O'O 



„ 1911 1 

10 1 

038 

39-9 

Fora At pro m 

ca .0 (red i 

pods, plot >).j 




July 1907 

35 . 

Juiie.30,191(» 

35 

191 

.5-4 

M 1908 .. 

17 

M 1911 

1 

52 1 

893 

17i 

A great deal has been written, during recent years, on the 
subject of grafting cacao and in connexion with the success 
that is likely to result from its adoption, and the tendency 
has been in some cases, to claim too much for the employment 
of propagation by grafting. The chief utility of grafting is 
that it may be employed for the purpose of obtaining a large 
number of different plants of the same variety, with the cer- 
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tainty that each of these will show the characteristics for which 
that variety is valued. The means for producing new va rieties 
must be provided by the production of seeds or by the results 
of bud variation. It seems most likely that progress will be 
made in this direction by cross-pollinating desirable types of 
cacao, raising seedlings, and then continuing to obtain plants 
of the type required by employing grafting, or budding only. 
The fact that a delicate variety cannot be given the property 
of hardiness by grafting it upon a more hardy stock is well 
shown by the behaviour of Alligator cacao on Porastero stocks. 
The observations already detailed show that such plants, 
although they grew well and bore excellently, did not exhibit 
any loss of susceptibility to canker. As a matter of fact, 
Alligator cacao has proved itself entirely unsuitable for growing 
under the conditions of Dominica, unless it can be shown that 
it may be protected from canker by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Even if this were demonstrated, there are many 
circumstances that would have to be taken into consideration 
before this means of controlling the disease could be adopted 
as a practical measure. Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
an expensive operation requiring skilled labour of a kind that 
will not be easily obtained in Dominica. There is uncertainty, 
too, as to the cumulative effect on the soil of repeated spraying 
with this fungicide, and it is not known but what its use may 
interfere seriously with the insect life I'equired in cacao 
pollination, espetually in the light of recent investigations that 
have been made in Dominica, which tend to show that this 
pollination is effected by plant lice and ants. 

It has been made evident that the grafting of selected 
Porastero varieties on Calabacillo stock has given excellent 
results. There is little doubt that the employment of this 
method for propagation would not only give greater yields, 
but would afford a means of shortening the time of the crop. 
An additional consideration is that, in forming new planta¬ 
tions, careful selection, with grafting, may prove the soundest 
method of combating the principal diseases that affect (iacao 
trees. 

The selection of cacao by the planter has, up to the present, 
been confined to those types which have been known for some 
years as heavy bearers of good cacao, and which have proved 
resistant to disease. Recent ex|)erimentB in cross-pollination, 
carried out at the Dominica Experiment Station, have shown 
however, that this process is a comparatively easy one ; so that 
the planter is no longer likely to be confined to known varieties 
of cacao for grafting. Further, it is probable that the crossing 
of selected eacaos will result in the production of new varieties 
possessing greater vigour than those now in cultivation. 

It is evident from what has been said, that the breeding of 
varieties of cacao, on definite lines, might now be undertaken 
by some of the Agricultural Departments in the West Indies. 
The period covered by the work would have to be a long one, 
but the certainty of the ultimate attainment of good results 
would justify the time spent. This fact forms one of the argu¬ 
ments in favour of the adoption of a continuous policy in regard 
to such Departments. 
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It is obvious that the probabilities of obtaluiu^: superior 
crosses with different cacaos are not conhned to the varieties of 
Theobroma Cacao. It may be that hardy varieties of these will 
be crossed with the closely allied Alligator cacao {Theobroma 
pentagonal and that a product will be obtained which possesses 
the resistant power of the former and some of the good quali* 
ties of the latter. So far, it is thought that successful crosses 
between Forastero and Alligator cacao have been obtained in 
Dominica. A further possibility of hybridization is that bet¬ 
ween the common vailetiea of cacao and Theobroma bicolor and 
T. angustifolia^ with the object of obtaining new kinds of 
stocks for grafting or budding. The circumstance that the 
different species of Theobroma are closely allied and thrive 
under the same conditions of climate affords encouragement 
toward such work, and this has already been (commenced by 
experiments with the varieties in Dominica. 

Suitable stocks for grafting can only be obtained at present 
from plants of the hardy Forastero and Calabacilh). Attempts 
have been made to use seedlings of T. bicolor for the provision 
of stocks, but the union obtained was only temporary. The 
use of seedlings of the monkey cacao of Nicaragua (T, angus- 
tifolia) will be tried shortly for the purjx)8e, and if this is 
successful, this species of Theobroma may prove of value 
in such work. The aim is to secure material by which a com¬ 
bination of stock and scion may be obtained that will result in 
great vigour and high productivity. 

The grafting of cacao has special importance in relation to 
attempts to improve the varieties in cultivation by selection. 
Its practice will g4ve the possibility of the possession by the 
planter of fields of cacao in which every tree is of the same 
type, and each pod and bean of a like quality ; so that 
there will be an end to the present unevenness in regard to 
production, resistance to disease, and value of product. It is 
hoped, however, by those who wish to see the cacao industry 
placed on a firm basis, that the feasibility of budding cacao as 
easily and certainly as this can be done for citrus fruits 
will 1)6 attained eventually, for the following reasons. 

Grafting by approach entails a certain amount of additional 
labour and inconvenience, for the stocks have to be brought 
near the selected trees, stages have to be erected around the 
trees for the accommodation of the stocks, and the plants after 
inarching require daily watering and attention for a period of 
five to eight weeks, according to the time of the year in which 
the work is being carried out. In addition, the grafted plants 
must be kept in a nursery for several weeks, after severance 
from the parent trees, before they may be planted in the fields. 
In drawing attention to these difficulties, it is not intended to 
discourage the adoption of this method of propagating cacao ; 
for even vnth their existence, grafting by approach is well 
worthy of adoption If, however, a way is found of budding 
cacao stocks from nine to twelve months old, growing in bam¬ 
boo pots in nurseries, the operations connected with propaga¬ 
tion would be simplified, the speed of the work would be greater 
and the latter could be oentridized and therefore more easily 



carHed on* Another consideration in farour of budding is 
that a tree capable of yielding several hundred shoots for 
inarching during a season would give, in the same time, thou¬ 
sands of buds; hence the possession of a means of budding 
cacao would I'ender the propagation of a given variety much 
more speedy than is at present possible with inarching. The 
present position as regards the budding of cacao appears to be 
as follows. Successful experiments in the matter were made 
some years ago by the officers of the Agricultural Department 
in Jamaica; but the results as regards the growth and bearing 
qualities of the budded trees do not appear to have been 
published. The Curator of the Botanical Garden, Tobago, has 
achieved success recently in regard to the matter. It is not 
j-tated in this case, however, whether the buds were placed on 
stocks growing in bamboo joints, or on suckers springing from 
old trees in the field. The Superintendent of Plantations, 
Bayeux, Hayti, has successfully budded healthy seedling stocks 
one and a half to two years old growing in the field. Illustra¬ 
tions of the bearing trees appeared in Tropical Life for July 1910. 
Budding on stocks in bamboo pots has resulted in failure in 
Dominica; though in a few instances, the buds remained alive 
for several weeks, and made feeble attempts to grow. A renew¬ 
al of the experiments will be made shortly, it is hoped, under 
improved conditions. It is suggested that efforts to bud cacao 
might be made by the Agricultural Departments of the colonies 
in which cacao is an article of exiiort. If success is to be 
achieved, it may come more speedily through the efforts made 
by many workeis than as a result of occasional attempts on 
the part of one or tw^o individuals. 

It is expedient, finally, to discuss the [)ropagation of cacao 
and other plants in its large, practical aspect. Much work has 
been done during the past twenty-five years, by the Agricul¬ 
tural Departments of the West Indies, in the direction of 
creating an interest in the raising of new varieties of economic 
plants, and in the apidieation of the methods of budding and 
grafting to the propagation of useful plants. The successful 
production of new varieties of sugar-cane, the substitution of 
budding in the place of seminal propagation of oranges, grape 
fruit and other citrus plants may be given as examples ; both 
of these were thought, not many years ago, to be impossible 
of accomplishment in theWest Indies. It is true, in relation to 
such subjects, that Government Agricultural Departments are 
able to make experiments, and to show that many plants of econom¬ 
ic value, hitherto raised from seeds, may be improved and propa¬ 
gated by other and better methods. It is equally true, however, 
that HiHjh institutions seldom possess either the means or the staff 
which will enable them to carry on the work to tlie extent of 
fully supplying local demands for the specially obtained material. 

One of the suggestions sometimes made for remedying this is 
that estates should possess their own nurseries; but the very 
specialization that is being attained in methods of propagation 
preclud’es the possibility of this in most (sases. It woula appear 
therefore, that the natural outcome of the work of the Govern¬ 
ment Agricultural Departments would be the development of 
the plant nursery system, which has become so popular in 
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Europe and the United States, and has done so much lo improve 
the fruit and other plant industries in those parts of the world. 
When the advancjes that have been made in agriculture in the 
West Indies during recent years are considered, it is a matter of 
surprise that, even in the larger colonies, plan! nurseries have 
been developed to only a sniafl extent. It is almost certain that 
well-organized nursericH, under private management and directed 
by men who have received their professional training in Euro¬ 
pean or American mirseries, would fiial a suitable and pmfitable 
field for enterprise in the larger islands. es[>ecially in those wliich 
possess cheap and simple means for the transport of plants, such 
as good roads and railways, or costal steamer servj<*es. The 
agncultiiral interests in suen places would benefit gi*eatly by the 
establishment of nurseries, condu(‘ted according to the English 
and American system, for the regular suj>ply ot' material for 
planting standard varieties of economic plants cultivated in 
these colonies. 


THE DETERMINATION OP THE WATER 
CONTENT OP MOLASSES. AND THE COMPOSITION 
OP ANTIGUA AND ST. KITTS-NBVIS 
MOLASSES. 

BY H. A. rRMPANY, B.S ‘. Rt .S., 

Government Analyst and Superintendent of Agriculture 
f<»r the l^ceward Islands. 

AND v. M. WKD., B.St 

Assistant Go^crllment Analyst, Antigua. 

THE DETERMINATION OF THE WATER 
(CONTENT OF MOLASSES. 

In a i)ai)er published in the TFcat Indian Ridletm, Vol. X, 
p. 29, by one of us in conjunction with Dr. Francis AVatts, 
C.M.G., the results w^ere given of the analysis of a number of 
samples of muscovado molasses from Antigua and St. Kitts, 
In this work the w^ater content was calculated by Heron's 
formula, according to which jJt x 0*8 of the sulpha ted ash ib 
deducted from the specific gravity of a 10-per cent, solution, that 
of water being reckoned as 1,000 ; the resulting figure gives the 
solution density of the organic total .solids exclusive of the ash. 
From this, the organic total solids are determined by means of 
Douglas’s tables, the resn]t.s, added to the ash per cent, 
and subtracted from 100, giving the percentage of water. 
Mr. R. R. Hall in the same volume of the West Indian Bulletin 
(Vol. X, p. 107) brought forward a series of results which ap¬ 
parently indicate that Heron’s formula does not hold good in 
the case of Barbados vacuum pan molasses, the analytical results 
adduced showing a difference on the water, as determined by 
the direct drying and by calculation by means of the above 
formula, amounting in some cases to as much as 4-5 per ( ent. 
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In the original paper quoted above, two determinations by 
direct drying show^ in one case a very close agreement with 
the water calculated by Heron’s formula, and in the other a 
divergence of 2*4 i>ei* cent. 

Experimental Details and Results. 

In view of the results found by R. R. Hall, it becomes a 
matter of importance to teat how far Heron’s formula may be 
expected to hold good, and in consequence a series of further 
determinations of water in molasses was made by two methods 
A number of samples from the sugar crop of 1911 were obtained 
from estates in Anbigu i, and on them were determined: the 
water by direct drying ; the specific gravity of a 10-per cent, 
solution by means of a Sprengol tube, the determination being 
made at 30‘'O. and compared with water at 10*6*C.; and the ash 
by sulphation and ignition at a low red heat, the actual ash 
being calculated by multiplying the sulpUated ash by 0*95. To 
complete the analyses the sucrose was determined, by inversion 
by the Olerget process, and the glucose by titration of a 10-per 
cent, solution against Fehling’s solution, using the method 
described by one of us, in conjunction with Dr Watts, in the 
Journal of the Society of Chemical Industry, Vol. XXVII, 
p. 191. 

In addition, the refractive index of each of the samples 
was determined in an Abbe refractometer, and the water con¬ 
tent calculated therefrom by means of Prinseu Gesrligs’.s 
tables. 

It may here be pointed out that the drying of the samples 
of viscous saccharine liquids presents considerable difficulties. 
If, as is usually the case, it is conducted on sand at a tempera¬ 
ture of QS^C., there i.s difficulty in removing the last tinces of 
moisture, even though the operation be conducted in one of the 
various forms of vacuum oven, in which the drying can be 
carried out undei reduced pressure. If, on the other hand, 
the temperature is raised above 100*0., there is a considerable 
risk of decomposition of the organic compounds present. 

In the series of results here reported, the drying was 
conducted on a measured quantity of a 10-per cent, solution of 
the sample, on a coil of filter paper at 98°C., in a slow current of 
dry air under reduced pressure. A specially devised piece of 
apparatus was employed for the purpose ; this is described at 
the end of the paper, and an illustration of the apparatus is 
also given. 

In all, seven samples were examined. The results of the 
determination of the water content by the various methods and 
the actual composition of the different samples are given in the 
tables below 
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Table L 

DBTBRMINATIOK OF WATBB CONTENT. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

1 


Water, 

per 

cent. 

Water, 

per 

cent. 

Water, 

per 

cent. 

Water, 

{jcr 

cent. 

Water, 

per 

cent. 

1 

Water, 
per 
cent. 

1 

Wate*, 
pel 
cent 

By direct drying 

25-5 

1 1 

29-3 

28-0 

28-8 

28*8 

1 

1 251 

1 

1 28*6 

Calculated by 
Heron’s formula 

269 

29*0 

28-3 

28*9 

29-8 

25 4 

' 

24*0 

Brix . 

22-8 

25-4 

28-0 

249 

25*4 


15*6 

Calculated from 
refractive index 

25 i 

28-6 

260 

i 

! 26*8 

27-8 

241 

21*6 

Calculated from 
R. R. Hall’s 
formula .,. 

26-1 

29*0 

27 -C 

28*3 

28-8 

25-9 1 

24*1 


Table II. 


(COMPOSITION OP THE SAMPLES. 



*Sugftr calouUted from the direct polarization and the invert sugar oontent 

of the eamplee. 
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Nos. 1 to 5 were innsoovado tnolnsses; No. 0 wns first 
variium pan inolasHes ; No, 7 was a sc»f*ond vacnnm pan molasses ; 
all taken from estates in Antigna during the crop of 1911. 

It will be seen that in all cases the water as determined by 
direct drying is in close agreement with that calculated by 
Heron’s formula ; the widest divergence is in the case of No, 1 
and amounts ti) 1*4 per(*ent.; in no c*asos are the div#»rgences 
found which are exhibited in the case of Mr. flail’s experiments. 

The rohiilts aj)pear to demonstrate clearly the reliability of 
the formula when applied to a variety of descriptions of 
molasses in Antigua. It may be added that the experience of 
other workers, in Englaml, has clearly shown the applicability 
of the formula to a large variety of sugar house products. 

An interesting comparison is that given between the 
water content as determined by direct drying, and its value as 
shown ))y the refractive index, in ac(*ordanco with the method 
of Prinsen Gecriigs, Tolraan and Smith, and II. Main. 

It will be seen that in the abovt‘ results the two values are 
in fairly close agreement but not so close as that given by 
Heron’s formula. 

In the paper referred to above, Mr. Hall introduces tlie 
use of a factor for calculating the watei’ content, based on 
the ratio borne by the total solids other than sugar as deter¬ 
mined by actual analysis to the apparent total solids othei thau 
sugar, as given by the dilfei'ence between the sum of sucrose 
and glucose and the Brix of the molasses. 

To calculate the water in a sample of molasses, the ai)|)arenl 
total solids other than sugar is njulti])lied by it; the sum of 
this product and the sucrose and glucose contents when de¬ 
ducted from 100 gives the water by difference. 

Following this method, the corresponding ratio has been 
calculated in the above series of results and found to have a 
mean value of 0*73, and the water content of each of tlie above 
samples calculated by means of it. The results arc given in tlie 
bottom line of 'I’able I; it will be seen that they are in very 
close agreement with the actually determined values and witli 
the results as (jalculated by Hei*on’s formula When Mr. 
Ilall’s factor, 0'7S,* is employed, the agreement is not so close, 
though the divergences shown are not very large : for (‘onipar- 
ison they are given below - 


1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

(5 

7 

1 1 

28*3 

26-3 

27*7 

28*2 

24-8 1 

1 . 

22-5 


The use of a factor of this descrijrtion is likely to be of 
value when the ratio of the organic non-sugar content to the 
ash content does not vary very widely, and when the composi¬ 
tion of the ash is fairly constant. If these (juantities vary 


'‘In thp rase of Mr, llalfs^ rcHuIts, tHe mean v^alue ol this factor is 0*7^1. 
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much, divergencies from accuracy may be expected to occur, 
since, as a rule the density concentration curves for soluble 
ash constituents differ very markedly from similar curves 
for organic solids of a saccharine character. 

To summarize the results arrived at:— 

(1) The determination of water in sugar house products is 
a matter of difficulty requiring special precautions to ensure 
accuracy. 

(2) Actual determination of the water content 6f molasses 
by direct drying appears to demonstrate the applicability of 
Heron’s formula for calculating the water in sugar house pro¬ 
ducts to the various classes of molasses met with in Antigua; 
this is in accord with the experience of workers elsewhere in 
relation to a variety of such products. 

(Heron’s formula appears to give results more nearly ap- 
prciaching accuracy than do those obtained from the reading 
of the refractometer.) 

(4) The formula suggested by Mr. Hall, whereby the 
apparent non-sugars are multiplied by 0*78 to give the true 
non-sugars, and thence the water content, gives results ap¬ 
proximating moderately well to actually determined values, 
but would appear likely to be subject to error owing to varia¬ 
tions in the composition of different samples. 

Desc ription of the Apparatus Used for Drying 
Samples of Molasses. 

The apparatus used for conducting the moisture determina¬ 
tion in these experiments is a modihcation of that devised by 
Thorne and Jeffers for the purpose of estimating the water 
contents of invert sugar syrups. 

DIAGRAH OP APPW5ATU5 USED IN THC OtTCPTIlNATION OP 


WATER IN M0LA55E5 



The apparatus is shown in the diagram. The principle 
underlying its construction is that the drying is conducted 
at a temperature of 98® i\ iu a slow current of dry air under 
reduced pressure; by this means the complete desiccation 
of the sample is ensured, the moistuie being removed as 
it is libeiated, and the likelihood of re-absorption minimi>.ed. 
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In the diagram, 6 represents the actual drying chamber. 
It consists of a stout glass tube, contained in a steam jacket, 
J, of block tin, which is attached to a steam generator at K 
and to a Soxhiet ball condenser at W; the steam generator and 
the condenser are not shown in the diagram. The drying 
chamber is fitted with a thermometer and is connected on the 
one side with a series of drying vessels A, B and B' and on the 
other side with a water vacuum pump and mercury vacuum 
gauge, alternative connexion to which is afforded through 
a trap flask, D, or through a shunt containing the calcium 
chloride tower, E. 

Of the drying vessels A, B, and BA is a wash bottle 
containing sulphuric acid, fltt^ with a tap, a; this bottle serves 
to regulate the pressure and the velocity of flow of air through 
the apparatus ; the rate at which the air bubbles through the 
acid serving to indicate the rate of flow. The towers B and B * 
are fiUeil with ealciumjchloride. 

7!lh!e*iitsyi»g^i8 coadiietcll coll df'fitter *paper;*ki our 

experiments, Carl Schleicher and Schull's No. 597 was found to 
answer very well, but any paper with a fairly high absorptive 
power would probably be suitable. In making a determination, 
a strip of this paper 58 cm. long by 9 cm. wide is rolled into 
a tight coil and placed inside a weighing tube (T) 12 cm. in 
length and 2 cm. in diameter, carrying a very closely fitting 
stopper. The stopper is removed and the tube and coil intro¬ 
duced into the drying chamber, G, of the apparatus. The steam 
generator and vacuum pump are started, and a curi*ent of air 
under a vacuum of 550 to 600 mm. is drawn through the 
apparatus. The temperature in the drying chamber under 
thes econditions was found to average 98® C., with very little 
variation. In the preliminary drying, the tap b is kept shut 
and the taps c and c open, the air current passing through the 
calcium chloride tower E. The object of this third tower is to 
prevent any re-absorption of water vapour by the coil, through 
back diffusion from the pump ; it was found that unless this 
precaution was taken it was impossible to free the tubes lead¬ 
ing from the drying chamber to the pump from the last traces 
of moisture. At the end of four hours, the preliminary drying 
of the filter paper coil is complete. The vacuum is then broken, 
the stopper immediately inserted in the tube T and the tube 
and coil allowed to cool in a desiccator and weighed. Ten cubic 
centimetres, of a 10-per cent, solution of the molasses under 
examination is then introduced on the dried coil, the tube and 
coil are replaced in the drier and the desiccation resumed. 
During the earlier stages of the drying the taps c and c' 
are closed while b is kept open, the trap D serving to 
collect the bulk of the moisture as it distils from the 
coil. As soon as the sample is approximately dry, as adjudged 
by the disappearance of moisture in the lead tube, the 
tap b is shut and c and c' ai*e opened and the drying com¬ 
pleted in the same way as that in the case of the preliminary 
drying of the coil. 

It was found that eight hours* drying in this way is suffi- 
dent to remove the last traces of moisture and to i^uce the 
coil to constant weight. 
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The apparatus gives very satisfactory and concordant 
results, and with the exception of the altemtion of the taps b 
c and c' toward the completion of the operation, requires 
practically no attention, once the drying of a sample has been 
ootumenc^. 

THE COMPOSITION OP ANTIGUA AND ST. KITTS-NEVI8 
MUSCOVADO MOLASSES. 

The foregoing paper contains analyses which supplement 
exis^g information concerning the muscovado molasses of 
Antigua. A number of additional analyses of muscovado 
molasses from St. Kitts, Nevis and Antigua were performed 
during the year 1910 at the Government Laboratory for the 
Leeward Islands. These, with those already quoted in the 
preceding paper, ai*e given in tabular form below ; together, 
they constitute a useful addition to the analyses given in the 
West Indian BvZletint VoL X., p. 29. 



1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Sucrose .. 

58-8 

50-9 

57-2 

57-3 

57 0 

53-2 

54-3 

45-9 

55-9 

47-5 

Glucose .. 

60 

4-5 

4-8 

5-2 

51 

11-0 

12-7 

14-0 

7-5 

15-0 

Non-sugar 

5*9 

5-0 

5-3 

51 

5-8 

4-5 

0-2 

80 

4-1 

3-5 

Ash .. j 

3-8 

8-7 

4-7 

3-6 

4-0 

3-5 

3-0 

3-7 

4-0 

4-0 

Water 

25*5 

29-3 

28-0 

28-8 

28-0 

27-2 

28-8 

28-4 

28-5 

30-0 


1000 

1000 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

100-0 

100-0 


Numbers 1 to 5 are the Antigua muscovado molasses of 
which the composition has already been given ; the figures are 
reproduced again for convenience of reference; No. 6 is also an 
Antigua sample; No, 7 is a St. Kitts sample ; No. 8 is a reboiled 
muscovado molasses, also from St. Kitts ; while Nos. 9 and 10 
are from Nevis. 

The additional information here given bears out the 
conclusion arrived at in the first j)art of the paper, namely 
that St. Kitts muscovado molasses contain somewhat less 
sucrose than those of Antigua 
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WEST INDIAN AGRICULTURAL 

CONFERENCE, 1912. 

-- 


The greater number of the representatives at the West 
Indian Agricultural Confoience, 1912, arrived at Port-of-Spain, 
Trinidad, on Tuesday, J«Mnuary 23, by steamships of the 
Royal Mail Steam Packet Company and the Royal Dutch West 
India Mail Company. They were met on arrival by members of 
the local Organizing and Reception Committee, appointed by the 
Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago, which included 
the Colonial Secretary, the Hon. 8. W. Knaggs, C.M.G.; the 
Director of Agriculture, Piofessor P. Carmody, P.I.C., F.CS.; 
the Hon. G. T, Fenwick, C.M.G. ; the Hon. C. de Verteuil; the 
Rev. T. Morton, D.D.; Messrs. J. B. Rorer and E. Tripp; the 
Hon. Adam Smith; Lieut.-Colonel Collen.s, W. Burslem, Captain 
M. Short, H. Hoffmann, K. C. Skinner and W. G. Freeman 
(Secretary;. 

The Conference was opened at 1.30 p.m. on the same day 
at the Victoria Institute, Port of Spain, under the presidency 
of Dr. Francis Watts, (\M.G,, Imperial Commissioner of Agri¬ 
culture for the West Indies, by His Excellency the Governor, 
Sir George Ruthven Le Hunte, G.C.M.ti At the opening 
ceremony, the delegates were present, including His Lordship 
the Bishop of Barbados, the Right Reverend W. P. Swaby, D.D.; 
the Administrator of St. Lucia, His Honour E. J. Cameron, 
C.M.G.; the Colonial Secretary of Barbados, Major the Hon. 
J. A. Burdon, C.M.G. ; the Speaker of the House of Assembly, 
Barbados, the Hon. Sir Frederick Clarke, K.C.M.G.; the Acting 
Colonial Secretary of the Leeward Islands, the Hon. Edward 
B. Jarvis ; and Lieut.-Colonel F. C. Trollope. On the platform 
were the Governor, Dr. Watt®, His Grace the Archbishop of 
Port-of-Si>am (Dr. Dowling, O.P.), His Lordship the Bishop of 
Trinidad (Dr. Welch, M.A.), Professor Carmody, Hon. Lieut.- 
Colonel G, D. Swain, Hon. Adam Smith, Hon. H. A. Alcazar, K.O., 
Hon. Dr. E. Prada, Hon. Dr. S. M. Laurence and Captain A. O. 
Boddam-Whetham, A.D.O. to the Governor. There were also 
present Lady Clarke, Mrs, J. A. Burdon, Mr. and Mrs. Freeman, 
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Mrs. McCarthy, Mon^guor de Martini, Mr. C. P. David, Mr. C. C. 
Stolimeyer, Dr. U. L. and Mrs. Clare, and a representative 
gathering of officials, planters and the eoinniercial community. 

The following is the list of representatives and visitors at 
the Conference:— 


BRITISH DELEGATES. 

The Rejiresentative of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew (A. W, 
Hill, Esq., M.A., PL.S., Assistant Director). 

The Representative of the Committee of Entomological Re¬ 
search (Guy a. K. Marhhai.l. Esq., Scientific Secretary). 
The Representatives of the British ('otton (irowing Associa¬ 
tion :— 

J. W. McConnrl, Esq. 

W. Marsland, Esq, 

The Representatives of the West India (.'ommittee 
C. Sandrauh Parkkh, Esq. 

E. R. Davson, Es(^. 


JAMAICA. 

The Representative of the Agricultural Society (Duoald 
Campuki.l, Esq.), 


BRITISH GUI AN 4. 

The Representatives of the Board of Agrieultnre : 

Professor J. B. IImiuison. U.M.ti., M.A . Rl.(;., (‘tc., Director 
of the Depaitmcnt of Science ami Agriculture, Chairman of 
the Board of AgrieuHure and (Uiairman of the Board of 
Education. 

The Hon. B. Howell Jonpjs, C M.G 
The Representatives of the Department of Science and Agricul¬ 
ture :— 

The Science Lecturer (Allkvxe LeE(’hmax, Esq.. 1<\U.vS.). 
The Economic Biologist (G. E. Bodkin, Esq., B.A.). 

The Su})eriutendent, tliideriieeming School Farm (S. H. 
Bay LEY, Esq.). 

The Head Gardener (J. F. Wahv, Es(^, F.L.S.). 

The ilein-esentative of the Royal Agi ieultural and Commercial 
Society (J. J. Nunan, Esq.. B.A., LL.B., J'resident;. 

The Representative of the JUanteis' Association (The Hon. B. 
Howell Jones, C.M.G.). 

The Representative of the Chamber of Uomrm^rce : — 

The Hon. C. G. A. Wvatt, J^resident). 

W. Douglas, Esq.. F.I.C., F.C.8. 

TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

The Direetor of Agriculture and Vice-President of the Board of 
Agriculture (Professor P. CARMOl)\^ F.I.C., F.C'.S.). 

The Assistant Director of Agriculture (W. G. FREEMAN, Kbq 
B.Sa, A.R.(;.S., P.L.8.). 

The Assistant Analyst and Science Master (0. H, Weight Kso 
B.A., F.l.a, F.r.S.). 

The Assistant Analyst (11. 8. Shrewsbury, Esq., F.I.C.). 
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The Assistant Analyst (Joseph de VERTEUUi. Esq., RC.S.). 

The Assistant Analyst and Lecturer on Botany (A. E. Collents, 
Esq., P.O.S.). 

The Assistant Superintendent and Curator, Royal Botanic 
Gardens, Trinidad (F. Evans, Esq.). 

The Government Veterinary Surgeon ( J. Dun('AN Miij r, Esq.). 
The Curator, Botanic Station, Tobago (W. E. Broadway, Esq.). 
The Manager of the (iovernnient Stock Farm (J. Mc Inkoy, Esq.). 
The Manager, Tobago Stock Farm (H. Meadkn, Esq.). 

The Manager, St. Augustine Estate (J. C. Aircu^STi s, Esq.). 

The Representatives of the Board of Agriculture : 

The Hon. S. Henderson. 

Norman lamont, Es^^ 

The Mycologist (J. Bihcii Rorkr. Esq. A.B., M.A.). 

The Entomologist (F. \V. Urich, Esq., F.E.S, C.M.Z.S.). 

The Assistant Entomologist (P. L. Grppv, Esq , F K.8.). 

The Inspector of Schools (Lieut.-Colonel J. H. Coi.r.KNS, V.D.). 
The Principal, Queen's Royal (/ollege(W. BoRsr.KM, Esq., M.A.) 
The Principal, St. Mary’s College (Very Hevd Dr. E. A. 
Crehan). 

The Forest Oflicer (^C. S. Hogerh, Ks(^.). 

The Hepresentatives of the Agricultural Society ; 

The Revd. Dr Morton (Vice President.). 

H. Warner, Esq. 

Jas. Arhuckt.e, Esq. 

Dr. A. Fbedhoi.m. 

The Rei)rehentative8 of the Cl)ainber of C^'oimnerce 
W. Gordon-Gordon, Esq. 

J. 11. Smith, Esq. 

The Representative of the Permanent K.\hibition CoiriniiTtee: - 
iru(iO Hofpman, Esq. 

The Representative of tin* Toi)ago Planters’ Association : 
Thomas Thornton, Esq., A R C.S. 

BARBADOS. 

The Pre.sident of the Education Board ; 

His Lordship the Bishop of Barbados (TJie Right Revd. W. 
P. SWABV, D 1).). 

The Colonial Secretary (Major the Hon. J. A. Hitrdon, C.M.tr.). 
The Superintendent of Agriculture (J. R. Bovkij., Fi.sQ., 1.8.0., 
F.L.S., F.C.S.). 

F. A. C. CoLDVMORK, Esq., M.C.P. 

The Representatives of the Agricultural Societv : 

The Hon. Sir F. J. Clarke, K.C.M.G., President. 
Taeuteiiant-Colonel F. O. Trollope, 

E. A. Roiunson, Esq. 

W. D. Shepherd, Esq. 

J. L. Shannon, Esq., D.V.M. 

WINDWARD ISLANDS. 

The Superintendent of Agriculture, Grenada ((i. G. Ai c’hinlepk, 
Esq.. B.Sc.). 

The Representatives of the Grenada Agricultural and (^oumier- 
cial Society :— 

His Honour R. S. Johnstone, M.A., Chief Justice. 
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The Hon. D. S. db Freitas, President of the Society. 

The Hon. G. S. Sbton-Brownb, a Vice-President. 

John Barclay, Esq. 

G. Kent, Esq. 

The Head Master of the Grenada Boy’s Secondary School 
(D, Hbdog Jones, Esq., B.A., B.Sc.). 

The Agricultural Superintendent, St. Vincent (W. N. Sands, 
Esq.). 

The Representative of the St. Vincent Agricultural and Com¬ 
mercial Society :— 

The Hon. J. G. W. Hazbll (Chairman). 

The Administrator of St. Lucia (His Honour E. J. Cameron, 
C.M.G.). 

The Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia (J. C. Moore, Esq.). 
The Assistant Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia (A. J. 
Brooks, Esq.). 

The Representative of the St. Lucia Agricultural Society (Geo. 
Barnard, Esq.). 

LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

The Representative of the Colony of the Leeward Islands (The 
Hon. Edward B. Jarvis, Acting Colonial Secretary). 

The Government Chemist and Superintendent of Agriculture 
(H. A. Tkmpany, Esq., B 8c., F.I.C., F.C.S ). 

The Curator, Botanic Station, A.ntigua (T. Jackson, Esq.) 

The Representative of tlie Antigua Agricultural and Commer¬ 
cial Society (A. P. Cowley, Esq.). 

The Curator, Botanic Station, Dominica (Joseph Jones, Esq.). 
The Representative of the Dominica JManters’ Association 
(F. E. Everington, Esq ). 

The Agricultural Superintendent, St. Kitts (F. R. Hhephbrd, 
Esq ). 

The Head Master, St, Kitts Grammar School (W. H. Mitc^heli, 
Esq., M.A.). 

The Representative of the Agricultural and Commercial Society, 
St. Kitts (J. R Yearwood, Esq.). 

The Representative of the Agricultural and Commercial Society, 
Nevis (The Hon. J. S. Hollingr) 

The Curator of the Botanic Station, Montserrat (W. Robson, 
Esq.). 

A. J. Morland, Esq., Montserrat. 

The Agricultural Instructor, Virgin Islands (W.C. Fishlock, 
Esq.). 


DUTCH GUIANA. 

The Director of Agriculture (Dr. P. J. 8 . Cramer). 

OFFICliRS OF THE IMPERIAL DEPARTMENT OF 
AGRICULTURE FOR THE WEST INDIES. 

The Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for the West Indies 
(Dr. Francis Watts, C.M.G., etc.). 

The Scientific Assistant (A. H. Kirby, Esq., B.A.). 
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The Entomologist (H. A. Ballou, Esq. M.Sc.). 

The Mycologist (P. W. South, Esq. B.A.). 

The Veterinary Officer (P. T. Saunders, Esq., M.R.C.V.S.). 

Honorary Secretaries / A. H. Kirby, Esq., B. A. 

to the Conference \ A. G. Howell, Esq. 
Assistant Secretary, M. B. Connell, Esq. 

HONORARY MEMBER. 

H. C. Pearson, Esq., Editor, India Rubber World. 

VISITORS. 

S. Simpson, Esq., formerly Science Lecturer in Agriculture to 
the Egyptian Government Agricultural College. 

W. Striukland, Esq., and G. Rutherford, Esq., Carnegie 
Scholars in Entomology, connected with the Entomological 
Research Committee. 

J. C. Hutson, Esq., Student in ^Entomology in the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture. 

G. N. Sahasrabuddhk, Esq., Indian Research Student. 

E. Essed. Esq. 


The following programme of proceeilings and excursions 
was arranged for the Conference ; — 

Tuesday. January 23. 

1.30 p.m. to 4 p.m.” Opening of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. 

President’s Address. 

Agricultural Progress in Trinidad and Tobago by 
Professor P Carmody. 

4.30 p.m. —Reception at Government House by Eis Excel 
lency the Governor, and Garden Party. 

8.30 p.m. - At the Victoria Institute. (1)—Address on 
Colour Photography.—Mr, J. B. Rorer, A.B., M.A. 

(2)—Notes on some Agricultural Activities in Trini¬ 
dad.—Mr. W. G. Freeman, B.Sc. 

(Both illustrated with lantern slides.) 

Wednesday, January 24. 

7.30 a.m. to 8.30 a.m.--At St. Clair Experiment Station.— 
Cacao Demonstration. Methods of trapping Cacao 
Beetles.—Mr. P. L. Guppy. 

Methods of spraying Cacao. - Mr. J. B. Rorer, A.B , M.A. 

9 a.m. to 12 noon,—Session of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. Papers and discussions relating to Cacao 
and Forestry. 

1.30 p m. to 4 p.m.—Session of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. Papers and discussions relating to Sugar. 

Thursday^ January 25. 

7.15 a.m.—Visit to the Tram Car system and workshops 
by kind invitation of the Company. Special Cars 
leave Queen’s Park Hotel at 7.10 a.m. 
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9 a. Ill, to 12 noon. Session of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. Papers and discussions relating to Plant 
Diseases and Pests, Cocoa-nut, Lime and Fruit indufr* 
tries. 

Afternoon—Alternative excursions. 

(a) River Estate. 

(h) To C'acao Estates in Santa Cruz Valley. 

(r) Visits to Educational Institutions in Port-of-Spain. 

Friday, January 20.- All day excursion to the Oil Fields at 
<aiapo, by kind invitation of the Hon. Thomas 
Cochrane. 

8.80 p.m.- At Victoria Institute. Address on Rubber 
Cultivation, illustrated by lantern slides, by Dr. Cramer 
and others, 

Saturday, January 27. 

Sam. to 11 a.m. ~ vSession of Conference at Victoria Insti¬ 
tute. Papers and discussions relating to Cotton. 

12.80pm. to 8 pm. -Session of Conference at Victoria 
Institute. Papers and discussions relating to Agricul¬ 
tural Education. 

3,15 p.m.—Visit to St. Augustine Estate and Government 
Farm. 

7.80 p.m.—Conference Dinner. 

Sunday, January .:8 -Afternoon excursion to the islands near 
the Boca.s, Floating Dock, etc., by kind in\itation of 
the Royal Mad Steam Packet Company. 

Monday, January 29. 

7.30 a.m. to 8.30 a.ni. St. Clair Experiment Station. 
Demonstration of matters lelating to Rubber. 

9 a. m. to 12 noon—Session of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. Papers and discussions relating to Rubber. 

Afternoon - Attendance at Private View and Opening 
Ceremony of Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition, 
by kind invitation of the Trinidad and Tobago Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 

Tuesday, January 30. 

9 H.ra. to 12 noon, —Session of Conference at the Victoria 
Institute. Subjects for discussion: The proposal for 
a West Indian Trade Commissioner in Canada. The 
work of the Entomological Research Committee. 
Closing of the Conference. 

In opening the Conference, His Exi'Ellkncy gave the 
following address: — 

Mr. President, Your Grace, My Ixirds, Your Honours, Ladies 
and Gentlemen. In 0])etdng the eighth West Indian Agricultu¬ 
ral Confepon(»e, whi<*li I am very happy to say. is being held 
here in Trinidad tin- week, I have to bid the delegates a very 
hearty welcome. We are delighted to see you in Trinidad and 
hope you will find your stay, which I am sure Trinidad will 
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regard as being only too short, a very pleasant and profitable 
one. (Applause.) We especially welcome the delegates who 
are here from the Old Country—from Home (cheers)-at the 
sacrifice of much time, because we know how valuable their 
time is, not only to themselves but to eAerybody else there 
they have come all the way ftom England, and we give them a 
special welcome. We also Avclcome the representatives from 
the neighbouring foreign colonies, and as a British Governor 
I beg to t<‘nder my very queerest welcome to them here. 
(Applause.) And to our friends from neighbouring West 
Indian Colonies 1 beg to tender also a most hearty welcome. 
Some of them, I am glad to know, nie old West Indian friends 
of mine, and that lends an ndflitional jiersoiial pleasure to me 
to day. Von have a busy time before yon, and this afternoon’s 
proceedings include tlie Piesident’s Addn'^-s and an address by 
the Director of Agi icnltnre (Profe.ssor Carinody), so that! do not 
intend to take up more tJian a few minutes of your time hero. 
1 am sorry for one thing: that though the delegates have 
arrived at a timi‘ when Trinidad i® specially pleasurable on 
account of out cool, di’y season, it is not the best season for 
om* planters, and you will find our gicat cacao and sugar 
industries somewhat at a disadvantage, (‘omi>ared with what 
they would b(* if you had hot and steamy weather. But you 
will learn one lesson, and that is, That the Trinidadian never 
knows what it is to be beaten : he never lines heart; and if he 
has a bad ‘•cason one year, does not complain about it but looks 
forward to a good ami a bettei one n(»xt yeai. I hope w^e shall 
liave this beautiful King's weather all the wdiile you are here ; 
though at the same lini(‘ you will not have an opportunity of 
seeing Trinidad's cnltiNation at (In^ very bed 1 especially 
commend to you a most useful litth* publication for whicli we are 
indebted to tbe Assi«.tant Director of Agiiculture, Mr. W. G 
Freeman, wiio lias compiled a handy little book w hich will give 
ycai all the information about the colony you are visiting. 
I hope you will liave every opiiortuniiy of seeing everything. 
Vou have a long jirogramme of work, with intervals for 
lileasure and recreation and visits. I rcgiet very much that 
(Wing to slight indisposition m> fi*iend, Mr. Cochr.ine, is not 
able to be present (his afternoon lie w^as coming wdth me, 
but with great regret w’as unable to do so. In his absence 
I should not hav e referied to it if he Were picsent 1 am sure 
the whole Conference will feel very indebted to him for the 
generous arrangements he has made for Fiiclay next, in having 
chartered one of the Intercolonial Steamships to take us over to 
see one of tlu' oil fji^lds at Point Fortin. (Cheers.) f hope it will 
be a most interesting and new experience to all those whose 
knowledge of the West Indies hitherto has been confined to 
agricultural piodui'tions. Vou will have an opportunity of see¬ 
ing the work of one of oiu oil companies in full swing: the 
beginning of work wdiich, 1 hope, will be not only of benefit to us 
in Trinidad, but will abo be an Imperial benefit. If our hopes 
and those of experts ate realized, Trinidad wdll become 
a valuable as.set as an oil producer; and, 1 say, you will have 
an opportunity of seeing some of the oil works in progresi 
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Before you leave here, you will, I hope, join us in the opening 
of our Agricultural Show, which takes place before you leave 
and will be continued during the following week. I think you 
will find there a great deal to interest you, and we shall welcome 
you all there on the opening day. I do not think I will take up 
your time and that of the President any longer, but merely 
repeat what a pleasure it is to welcome you here, and wish that 
the Conference will be the very successful one that T know it 
will be, I hope you will have a very pleasant and happy time 
during your visit here. (Aiiplause.) And now, in formally 
declaring this Eighth Agricultural Conference open, I will ask 
the President to deliver his Presidential Address. (Applause.) 

The PjREscDBNTiAii Address. 

Dr. Francis Watts then rose and said:—Your Grace, My 
Lords, Your Honours, Ladies and Gentlemen : I desire most 
sincerely to thank Your Excellency and the Colony of Trinidad 
for the cordial welcome you have extended to the delegates to 
this West Indian Agricultural Conference, and for all the 
careful and well planned arrangements that have been made 
for facilitating the work of the Conference and for the 
comfort and entertainment of those attending it. Of the 
cordiality of Your Excellency’s welcome I have already amjde 
evidence, but for a full appreciation of all that Your Excellency 
and the Colony are doing for the furtherance of our objects, it 
will be neces.sary to await the events of this week ; and I am well 
assured from what 1 have already seen, that the grateful 
appreciation of the delegates to this Conference will be proved 
from day to day. 

These Agricultural Conferences, of which the present is the 
eighth of the kind that have been held in the West Indies, are 
recognized as being of considerable importance in affording an 
interchange of thought in many directions and on many 
subjects. Among such subjects are included : the relationship 
of the various Governments to agricultural affairs; the aim 
and objects of the Departments of Agriculture that now exist 
throughout the West Indies and British Guiana; the relationship 
of the planters to the scientific workers; the state and progress 
of the various industries ; and the question of the training and 
educating, in their various grades, those who are to occupy 
themselves in those industries. Judging from the interest that 
has been taken in this present Conference, I feel confident that 
it will fully maintain the reputation for value and usefulness 
established by the Conferences of the past. 

The interest of this Conference has been widened in that 
we now have present, for the first time, regular delegates from 
British institutions interested in West lildian affairs. I believe 
that this innovation will prove extremely useful, and that the 
delegates from the West Indies and British Guiana will 
welcome the addition to our ranks. 

Pour*years have elapsed since the holding of the last Con- 
fenence—a longer interval of time than has occurred between 
former Conferences. This is a ’circumstance, however, which 
should have afforded opportunity for the accumulation of 
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a large number of facts of value and importance in connexion 
with the varied industries and diverse interests of the Colonies 
represented here. 

In referring to the interval since our last Conference and 
to the events that have taken place therein I must, before pro¬ 
ceeding further, allude to one! event that has profoundly 
influenced us as loyal (vV)loni8ts ; I refer to the lamented death 
of His late Majesty King Edward VII, which occurred with 
almost tragic suddenness on May 6, 1910, whereby the nation 
lost a ruler wliose sagacity and wise guidance were rapidly 
becoming more and more appreciated and valued, and one who 
had de^^ervedly attained the highest place in his people’s 
affection. His late Majesty evinced great interest in agricul¬ 
tural developments, and was earnest in his desire to promote 
these throughout his wide dominions. 

While we lament the death of King Edward, we proclaim 
most dutifully and in all sincerity our allegiance to his illustri¬ 
ous sueces«or His Maje'sty King George V, a 'tailor King, who 
lias visited these Colonies represented here to-day, and whose 
knowledge of his Dominions Beyond the Seas is unrivalled 
amongst Princes. Already overwhelming testimony of the 
loving regard in which His Majesty and the Queen Consort are 
held iiy their people has been shown during the brilliant events 
attending Their Majesties’ Coronation and the more recent 
splendours of the Indian Durbar. 

The former Conferences were presided over by Sir Daniel 
Morris, K.C.M.G., to whom they owed their origin, and to whose 
untiring energy the West Indian Colonies lie under deep obliga¬ 
tion : to those assembled at this gathering, Sir Daniel has 
recjuested me to convey a cordial message, wishing us all vsucceas 
in our undertaking, and trusting that tlie Agricultural Confer¬ 
ence of 1912 will be as successful and as beneficial to the West 
Indies as any of its jiredecessors. Since the bolding of tlie last 
Conference Sir Daniel has relinquislied the oflice of Imperial 
Commissioner of Agriculture, leaving behind him a record of 
which any public oflicer may well be proud. In giving up these 
duties, Sir Daniel has by no means ceased to take an active imrt 
in West Indian matters, for, in his capacity as Adviser to the 
Colonial Oflice, he maintains a close association with West 
Indian aifairs ; while as a member of the Royal Commission on 
Trade relations between Canada and the West Indies, he has 
recently vi^itcd the scenes of his fonnor labours and has played 
a prominent part in doing a most useful piece of work, the full 
bearing and importance of which will be appreciated increas¬ 
ingly as time goes on. 

The Commis-^ion referred to was appointed in August 1909, 
It visited Canada in September of the same year and the West 
Indies in February 1910, while its Report was dated August 19, 
1910. Now that events in Canada have assumed a phtise that 
permits of more attention being given to matters pertaining to 
trade with the West Indie.«. it is probable that in the near 
future a considerable amount of interest will betaken in the 
information collected by the Royal Commission and in the 
Report thereon. 
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This Report constitutes a valuable summing up of the con¬ 
ditions pertaining to, and affecting, trade between the countries 
concerned, and leaves no doubt of the value to the West Indies 
of close relationship with the Dominion, It is clear to most 
that the stability of the sugar industry of British Guiana and 
the West Indies will be best assured by maintaining a hold upon 
the Canadian market, and that the loss of this market cannot 
be regarded without considerable concern. In this connexion 
I have not seen much stress laid upon the view that the produc¬ 
tion of sugar in countries belonging to and associated with the 
United States is rapidly increasing and bids fair to overtake 
the demand. When this occurs, the United States wdll become 
a sugar-exporting country, and at this stage West Indian sugar 
may bo in a disadvantageous position in Canada unless it has 
the advantage of preferential treatment. 

Other aspects of the conditions affecting the European 
sugar tjnestion lead me to think that enhanced stability and 
considerable benefit to the West Indian sugar industry may 
be derived from a settlement of the (jiiestion of reciprocal 
trade relation^ with Canada, whereby British West Indian 
sugar may receive preferential treatment in the C'auadian 
market. If I read rightly the signs of the times, the 
matter was never of greater moment to the West Indies than 
it is now'. The consideration of the (piestion, however, lies 
beyond the scope of this Confei‘en(*e. 

The important annotni<*ement has been made recently that 
the further discnission of the proposals for reciprocity between 
the Dominion of (^anada and the West Indies is to form 
the subject of a Conference of ro])rescnlatives of the Govern¬ 
ments concerned, at the earliest convenient opportunity: if 
possible in March next The holding of such a Conference will 
constitute an event of great moment to the West Indian 
Colonies. 

It would seem wise on general grounds for the West Indian 
Colonies, which in the main consist of small scattered unit«, 
to unite themselves in commercial relations with (Janada, 
for the growing needs of each are reciprocal in no ordinary 
degree ; and while at the moment there nnty be gaps and 
breaks in the interdejiendeuce, it seems cleai- tliat development 
taking pla<*e under conditions of intimate iiilei*(*onrse will 
lead tt> adaptations at present unrealized, and that the 
growth and development of the Dominion will react most 
beneficially on these colonies, giving them a degree of coher¬ 
ence and commercial stability not likely to be attaiimd in 
any other w'ay. It is hoped, therefore, that the many ques¬ 
tions arising out of the Report of the Royal Commission 
will be deal^ with on broad lines, and that undue weight 
may not be given to the less important exigeticies of the 
moment. 

The recognition given in the Report to the work of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture and the Departments of 
Agriculture in the West Indies should afford great encourage¬ 
ment to all who are connected with it; at the same time, it 
should prove stimulating to those engaged in the work of this 
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Conference, and in similar duties having for their object the 
advancement of ogiiculture. 

In December 1010 the announcement was made that the 
Lords Commissioners of iJis Maje^^ty’s Treasury agree in princi¬ 
ple to the continued tnaintenanee of the Central Office of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, from 
Imperial Funds, for a furthei period of ten years from the first 
of April 1911. This is tangible evidence of the desire on the 
part of the Imperial Government to afford a measure of assist¬ 
ance to those West Indian Colonies desiring help, and of a wish 
to ensure the means of securing a steady and progressive 
agricultural policy on the part of the several West 
Indian Goveriimonts. The part to be played by the 
Department and the relationship to be maintained have been 
clearly exjjlaiued to the several local Governments, and from 
the expressions that have reached me I feel assured that this 
aetion of the Imperial Government is appreciated by most of 
the colonies and that, properly availed of, it may exercise 
a widely beneficial influence. 

Agricultiual affairs during the past four years have not 
presented any very sti’iking features. Thci'e has been steady 
progress and a fair degree ot prosperity ; perhaps the period 
may be regarded as the most trancjuil in a general sense that 
the colonies reprcvsented here have experienced for some time. 
There has been a steady agricultural awakening, so that agri¬ 
cultural activities are more evident and the outlook covers 
a wider range than in the past— facts which I think will make 
then)velves obvious during the work of the Conference 

A brief survey may, perhaps, be permitted of the princi¬ 
pal agricultural industries of tlje West ludie-^ and British 
Guiana. 

Si’GAK. 

Sugar occupies the foremost place in the agriculture of this 
region, and from British Guiana there is exported a far greater 


amount than fr 

om any 
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I90fb7, 

1907-8, 

1008-9, 
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1910-11, 
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British Ginana 

Ufl.'jM) 

111,951 

100.727 

113,212 

10^,535 

100,954 

Trinidad 

30,:; H) 

45,005 

40,207 

39,619 

4.3,330 

46,247 

Barbados 

41.210 

50,();50 


31,3.3:5 

13,570 

34,124 

Jamaica 


i;i,992 

10,023 

6,116 

9,900 

— 

Antigua 

T.sor, 

9,999 

13,974 

12,316 

8,671 

— 

St. Kitts 

12.:U2 

15,142 

14,132 

10,986 

11,621 

— 


The values in the same years were as follows:— 



1905-0, 

1906-7, 

1907-8, 

1908-9, 

1909-10 

1910-11, 


£. 

£. 

£. 

£ 


£. 

B. G’na 1 

,208,155 

1,0.39,503 ] 

1,004,025 : 

1,257,827 

1,20.5,215 

_ 

T*dad. 

451,980 

480,182 

.321,082 

4(i2,0l9 

563,230 

023,949 

H'bados 

451,492 

351,146 

260.410 

288,13(5 

132,912 

396,003 

Jamaica 

122,328 

118.342 

109,775 

77,017 

118,733 

_ 

Antigua 

71,088 

71,967 

124,424 

135,108 

82,594 


St. Kitts 

147,153 

104,462 

117,675 

101,900 

104,691 

— 
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The criticism has been made that the sugar industry of 
the West Indies and British Guiana has shown but little 
expansion during the past seven or eight years, daring which 
conditions have been favourable. It is to be remembered, how* 
ever, that in the period from about 1897 to 1903 the question 
was whether this industry would continue to exist, and I may 
remind my hearers of the doubtful way in which the possibility 
of such continuance was referred to by the West India Royal 
Commission of 1897, 

Had the conditions continued that were dealt with by 
that Royal Commission, there is little room for doubt that the 
sugar industry would have collapsed in more than one district. 
The measure (»f progi’ess, therefore, must consist not merely in 
comparing the output of the two periods, but in observing that 
the industry still continues, and in ascertaining the financial 
condition in which the industry stands. 

In all the sugar-growing colonies, there is at the moment 
a spirit of progress largely manifesting it^-elf in the improve¬ 
ment of the means of making sugar. In British Guiana and 
Trinidad the manufacture of muscovado sugar has long become 
a thing of the past, while in the last two or throe years 
considerable iraproveincntss have betm made in the sugar fac¬ 
tories of those colonies, involving the investment of no inconsid¬ 
erable amount of capital. 

In Barbados an active movement is in progress, resulting 
in the substitution of the vacuum 3)an system of sugar-making 
for the muscovado process ; and althongli in most instances 
the new equipments are small, when judged by modern stand¬ 
ards, they imply the introduction of triple effects, of multiple 
crushing and of many changes that make for advancement. 
A few of the factories, however, are of a fair size, being capable 
of making crops of some 3,000 or 4,000 tons in a season, and there 
is a steady tendency in the direction of enlargement. In Barba¬ 
dos, therefore, very <*ousiderabIe sums of money are being 
invested in improvement, indicating an appreciation of the 
greater stability of the industry. 

In Jamaica there has been marked activity in the improve¬ 
ment of sugar machinery, amounting practically to a revival of 
sugar-growing in some districts. Several entirely new, well- 
equipped factories have been erected and it is likely that more 
will follow. In this Colony great importance attaches to the 
value of rum, whicdi has an export value greater than that of 
sugar ; in other (*olonies the rum industry, while imx)ortant, is 
subsidiary to that of sugar. The value of the rum exported 
from Jamaica duriugthe past five years was:— 


1903-0, 

1900-7, 

1907-8, 

1908-9, 

1900-10, 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

98,923 

18M14 

174,955 

180,803 

234,151 


In the smaller islands Antigua and Sfc. Kitts, the activity in 
the direction of the improvement of sugar machinery has been 
intense. The successful working of the pioneer factory at Gun- 
thorpes in Antigua has led to its substantial enlargement; it has 
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now an equipment capable of turning out 70 tons of sugar a day, 
A still larger factory is on the point of completion in St Kitts; 
this is to be opened in about a month’s time. Its capacity is 
in the neighbourhood of 90 tons of sugar a day, and it is antici* 
pated that this may be increased as the means of reacliing outly¬ 
ing cane-producing areas are acquired. The capital invested in 
these two undertakings is approximately a quarter of a 
million sterling, and this fact alone speaks clearly of restored 
confidence in what, in 1897, was regarded as a moribund industry. 

Still further enterprises are under discussion, and it is hoped 
that when the time for another Conference has arrived there may 
be a story of continued progress to lay before it. 

Scientific work connected with the sugar industry has been 
fully maintained, I must leave it to the leading workers in 
this field to present to you the records of what has been done, 
Messrs. Harrison and Stockdale have carried out much work of 
the greatest interest, and it is pleasing to note that in their 
treatment of questions relating to seedling sugar-canes, tliey 
have adopted a philosophic attitudes and endeavour to obtain 
an insight into the fundamental prin(*ij)les underlying the 
work in the hope of directing investigations along sound lines. 
1 hoi>e that these and many other results will be brought before 
us by these workers. 

The experiments relating to sugar-canes in Barbados have 
been continued in the manner followed in former years. From 
one aspect partcularly, the results have a considerable interest 
and value in that a large number of new seedling canes of 
promise have been j^rodneed and placed in the hands of the 
planters for introduction into cultivation. An account of the 
Avork will be presented by Mr. J. R. Bovell. 

Similarly, the Avork in the Leeward Islands has been carried 
on in the Avay folloAved for some years; in this Colony it has 
been found noeeSv«ary to take advantage of neAV seedling canes 
raised in other countries, the dry atmosphere of Antigua and 
St. Kitts making it difficult to obtain fertile cane seed, except 
in an abnormally Avet autumn, though some progress has been 
made and a fcAv Idr»a] seedlings are attracting the attention of 
planters. A considerable amount of attention has been given 
to cultural methods—an effort partly induced by a desire for 
progress and partly by pres.sure from shortage of labour. 

The conditions surrounding the sugar industry in the 
various West Indian Colonies and British Guiana are so dh^erse 
that the methods and procedure of one colony arc often obscure 
to the Avorkers in another. This very diversity should prove 
a source of development; for the interchange of vieAvs and 
experience^, for which this Conference offers unrivalled oppor¬ 
tunities, should lead to an expansionof knowledge, and diffusion 
of new methods over a wide range. 

Cacao. 

The cacao industry is of importance to Trinidad, Jamaica, 
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Grenada, St Lucia and Dominica. The exports from these 
places during past years have been as follows :— 



1906-6, 

1906-7, 

1907-8, 

1908-9, 

1909-10, 

1910-11, 


cwi. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

cwt. 

Trinidad 

432,288 

246,169 

444,023 

438,724 

460,492 

516,505 

Jamaica 

81,066 

47,564 

47,460 

49,142 

57,454 

41,444 

Grenada 

103,091 

73,743 

102,483 

101,370 

108,128 

118,667 

St. Lucia 

16,908 

14,100 

15,853 

12,098 

10,554 

14,610 

Dominica 

11,569 

11,208 

11,463 

9,537 

10,680 

— 


The values of these quantities are shown in the following 


table 

1905-6, 

1906-7, 

1907-8. 

1908-9, 

1909-10, 1910-11, 


£. 

&. 



£. 

Trinidad 1,041,109 

802,0';0 1,786,380 1,152,285 1,131,425 1,230,097 

Jamaica 

32,813 

109,992 

151,908 

90,911 

110,049 — 

G|:'enada 

248,700 

166,588 

861,128 

311,519 

248,398 259,365 

St. Lucia 

38,041 

41,538 

47,202 

80.487 

— 40,935 

Dominica 

24,970 

34,653 

35.440 

20,48(5 

23,051 — 


The fluctuations are such as are incidental to fruit crop** 
to which, in some senses, cacao belongs. It isS open to (|uestion 
whether the output of cacao is increasing as fast as one might 
expect from the extent to which new i)JantiDgs aie being 
carried on—a matter that might prolitably engage attention. 

The circumstances of the cacao industry will alVord much 
material for consideration at the Conference. As the cacao 
tree is affected in a marked degree by the conditions by which 
it is siiriounded, it presents numberless problems foi* considera¬ 
tion, connected with climate, soil, cultivation, iiiariniiiig, blights 
and pests. These are of great interest to investigators, and of 
the highest importance to cultivators. 

Much interest has centred lately in tlie (*ultivation of 
definite and improved varieties, and their suitability for partic¬ 
ular localities and for particular markets. In this connexion 
the successful introduction of grafted cacao claims attention. 

Many jiapers on those subjects will be laid before us, and 
opportunities will be afforded for visiting variotis cacao culti¬ 
vations, both of a commercial and experimt'iital character, that 
should prove of great value to the delegates specially interested 
in this branch of agriculture. 

Cotton. 

Great interest has centred in the revival of the cotton 
industry in the West Indies, From insignifleaut beginnings in 
1901, it has grown to one of considerable magnitude, as the 
following figures show 
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SKA ISLAND COTTON EXPORTED pROM THK WEST INDIES DURING 
OCTOBER 1, 1010 TO HBPrEMBRR 30, 1911. 


Colony. 

Weight, B). 

Estimated va 
£, 

Barbados 

720,573 

42,340 

St. Vincent ... 

558,78(5 

41,237 

Montserrat . 

404,733 

30,362 

Nevis. . 

344,305 

24,003 

St. Kitts 

329,322 

21,0(57 

Anguilla . 

148,595 

10,207 

Antigua 

96,992 

0,795 

Virgin Islands . 

50,337 

3,180 

Trinidad and Tobago 

0,056 

450 

Grenada and Carriaeou* 

274,224 

10,205 


2,040,033 

190,158 


As is usually the case with any new industry, tin* cotton 
industry in its revival has passed throuj^h many vi(*issitu<le8. 
In some colonies its re-introduction has not been attended with 
the full measure of success that was looked for, but in many 
places its progress and expansion have exceeded the most 
sanguine exi>ectalions : so that t<»-day cotton-growing forms the 
staple industry of St Vincent, Montserrat, Xe^is, Anguilla and 
the Virgin Islands, and is a piomincntfeatnie in th(3 agiicultiire 
of Barbados and St. Kilt*-. Gonsidei'able interest in eotton- 
growing i^ taken in Tobagt), while in Antigua, wheie it has met 
with peculiar diflieulties, the nidusti.y slion*- signs of reviving. 
In GJarriacon and Grenada, interest in this crop is increasing. 

The snccessful re introduction ol the cot ton industi y has 
profoundly im|)i*o\c(J the industrial eomlitions of several of the 
islands, and has gieatly lightened the Govcinment's task of 
administration. Kveu in those cases vvJicre the changes brought 
about by the iiidustiy are of smaller magnitude, the advantages 
to the coiumunit.v are very great 

Th(‘ le-introductioii of cottoii-giowing affords a stiiking 
instance of the value id associated action (‘xtending beyond the 
confines of any one small colon>, It is safe to say that, with¬ 
out the almost simultaneous introduction of cotton-growing 
into a number of islands pt>ssessing most diverse conditions, with¬ 
out the interchange of information, coupled with the study of 
cotton pests, diseases and dilliiailties, rendered pos^-ible by such 
an organization us the Imperial Depaitment of Agricultiue, and 
without the readily available help as regards all that coneerned 
niaiketh and their requirements, foeussed and rapidly applied by 
the British Cotton Glowing Association, both ot whiidi organi/a- 
tiouH were closely in touch with all that was going on, ofTorta 
would have failed in the-individual islands from the circum¬ 
stance of their isolation, and no cotton industry would have 
come into existence : the pioneers would have been beaten in 
detail, but were saved by being united. This story contains 
obvious lessons wliieh need not be enlarged upon here. 

'* This Colony only shifipeii lb ot Soa GlanU < oLton Imt, valuod ut 

Jb*566, the lialancu beiug Mane (ialunte. 
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Daring the immediate past, the market for Sea Island 
cotton has been somewhat depressed, but there are grounds for 
hoping that a revival of trade and some changes in fashions 
incidental to ladies’ dress may give rise to brighter prospects 
in the near future. 

Careful observation leads to the conclusion that there has 
been material improvement in the quality of the cptton 
produced in the various islands. That improvement is largely 
due to careful study of the types of cotton that were introduc¬ 
ed in the early stages of the revived industry, and to the 
selection of useful varieties suitable to the several districts. In 
this work, which has had very considerable commercial value, 
the agricultural officers in the Experiment Stations have played 
an important part, and they have been well supported by the 
efforts of those cultivating cotton on a commercial scale. As 
a result of these united efforts, it may be said that the fear 
that originally beset us, that we might not be able to maintain 
the quality of the cotton at the high standaid demanded by 
the fine spinners, has been converted into a lively hope that, 
as time goes on, further improvement may be effected in 
the quality and in the adaptation of particular varieties to the 
several distidcts, with their diverse conditions. 

It may be remarked that the cotton industry, in addition to 
affording new forms of agricultural employnHUii, Jias given certain 
communities a new subsidiary industry in the pj-eparatioii of oil 
from cotton seed ; and the oil factories now in operation in 
Barbados, St Kitts and Nevis arc the diiect outcome of tliis. 

Ritbbeu. 


Interest in rubber has been steadily maintained in the West 
Indies during recent years, and consideiable progress is being 
made. As far as observations go, the rubber boom of 1909 appears 
to have exercised but little disturbing influence on the w'ork in 
the West Indies ; tliis is perhaps due in no small degree to the 
steadying influence of the local Departments of Agriculture, 
which, being in close touch with planters and well informed as to 
local conditions, tended to discourage wild 8j>eculal ions, to the 
permanent good of the vai*ious colonies. 


Work in the West Indies has included chiefly the* introduc¬ 
tion of rubber plants of various kinds and the extension of 
the areas under cultivation. It may be observed that there is 
now a tendency to pay more attention to Hevea and loss to 
Castilloa than was formerly the case. 

Very considerable efforts have recently been made by the 
various Departments of Agriculture to assist in the importation 
of rubber seeds, principally of H evea ; this is sliown by the figures 
for some of the smaller islands, given in thc'foUowing table :— 


Dominica 
Antigua 
Grenada 
St. Vincent .. 
St. Lucia 


Rubber seeds 
imported, 1910. 
98,200 
2,500 
75,000 
10,000 
10,000 
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In Trinidad and British Guiana, this work has been done on 
a much larger scale. 

Much interest has been evoked by the machine invented by 
Mr. Smith of Tobago for the rapid preparation of rubber from 
Castilloa latex. It is anticipated that an opportunity will be 
afforded to members of the Conference for seeing this machine 
in operation, and for obtaining the latest information concern¬ 
ing it and its application. 

It is interesting to note that British Guiana is exporting 
rubber to the value of some £7,000 a year and that Tobago has 
begun to make commercial shipments. The values in the latter 
case have been :— 


Year. 

Value, 


£. 

1906-7 

174 

1907-8 

603 

1908-9 

308 

1909 

1,388 

Reference should be made 

to the export of balata from 

British Guiana. This is an old industry in this Colony, and is 
dependent upon the exploitation of the native forests, the work 

of collecting being carried on 

under Government regulations 

intended to prevent destruction or waste of the forests. The 
importance and growth of the industry maybe judged from 
the following figures relating to the exports .— 

Y ear. 

Value, 


£ 

1905-6 

40,811 

1900-7 

50,106 

J907-S 

76,778 

1908-9 

98,128 

1909-10 

95,507 

1910-11 

139.623 


The recent International Rubber Exhibition has afforded 
several West Indian Colonies opportunities both for bringing to 
public notice the facilities that they offer for rubber cultivation, 
and for gathering much valuable information to guide the 
efforts of those (*oncerned in the developments that must take 
place in West Indian rubber-production. At the Exhibition, 
British Guiana, Trinidad and Tobago were prominently repre¬ 
sented, creating favourable impressions that should materialize 
in increased activity in rubber-growing. The exhibits from the 
other West Indian Colonies—Dominica and St. Lucia —were on 
a smaller scale. 


COCOA-NUTB. 

The importance of cocoa-nuts in West Indian agriculture 
is steadily increasing, and it is now felt that the cultivation ot 
the palm may prove one of the most remunerative agricultural 
industries open to exploitation. Attention may be directed 
towards the utilization of suitable lands, to be found near the 
sea in practically every island. The attention of Departments 
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of Agriculture may well be directed towards this iudustry, 
with a view to aiding its extension and to providing means 
whereby the difficulties which always surround the early stages 
of an industry may be overcome. 

Cocoa-nut production has already assumed considerable 
magnitude in Jamaica and Trinidad, as the following f[gui*e8 
show 


Year. 

Exports, 

Jamaica, 

Exports, 

Trinidad, 


£. 

Cocoa-nutS| 

£. 

-> 

Copra, 

£ 

1904-5 

17,197 

21,882 

— 

1905-6 

28,369 

44,255 

29,228 

— 

1906-7 

40,500 

45,233 

— 

1907-8 

57,038 

— 

1908-9 

44,523 

57,284 

63,986 

— 

1909 

54,941 

— 

1910 

— 

66,651 

18,707 


In addition to those exported, it must be remembered, cocoa- 
nuts to an appreciable value are consumed locally; there are 
also exports of cocoa-nut oil, and cocoa-nut meal and copra. 

There are abundant indications that the value of the cocoa- 
nut industry to these and other West Indian Colonies will rapid¬ 
ly increase in the near future. 

Serious diseases of cocoa-nut palms are known to exist: 
information concerning some of these will be laid before the 
Conference. It is important that departmental officers should 
keep themselves well informed concerning these diseases, and 
that they should be assured that care is taken, in obtaining 
material for planting, that this comes from uninfected areas. 

Rice. 

The development of rice-growing in British Guiana affords 
a most striking instance of the growth of a new industiy, 
and its importance to colonial commerce. This industry may 
be said to have originated in 1898, on an area of about 6,000 
acres, which increased to about 38,000 by 1908. The figures 
showing the growth of the industry by the values of the 
exports are as follows; they do not take any account of the 
more important consumption of home-grown rice within the 
Colony; — 


Year. 

£. 

1006-7 

18,558 

1907-8 

80,870 

1008-9 

50,d64 

1009-10 

61,617 

1010-11 

50,608 


It is interesting to note that questions dealing with the 
improvement of the varieties of rice cultivated in British 
Guiana now occupy a very considerable portion of the time of 
the experiment stations, and interesting and valuable results 
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have been obtained already. It is anticipated that Messrs. 
Harrison and Stoekdale will place before the Conference a 
summary of these researches, and their bearing upon the future 
of the rice industry of the Colony. 

The cultivation of rice is now extending into the Colony of 
Trinidad, and it has assumed dimensions of somewhat consider¬ 
able magnitude. It is stated that there are now some 11,000 
acres under cultivation in this ci*op, the produce of which is 
consumed locally. 

It would seem that the development of the rice in¬ 
dustry will, at any rate for the present, be limited to those 
colonies having large areas of low-lying land, together with an 
East Indian population, but that in these places this industry 
may be one of very great commercial importance. 

Arrowroot and Starches. 

It is interesting to place on record that a very determined 
eiTort is being made to put the arrowroot industry of St. 
Vincent on a more satisfactory footing. To this end, legisla¬ 
tive action has been taken to raise an arrowroot cess to be 
employed in exploiting new markets and in extending the 
consumption of arrowroot by advertisement and other means, 
and in order to assist in the matter, an Arrowroot Growers' 
and Exporters’ Association has been formed in the island. 
Recent enquiries from Canada lead to the hope that cassava 
meal and starch may hud an entry into the Dominion as raw 
material to be used in the manutacturo of syrups and laundry 
starches. The pi oductiou of arrowroot in 8t. Vincent during 
the past six years has been 


Year. 

Quantity, 

lb. 

Value, 

1905-(3 

4,356,169 

20,528 

1000-7 

4,643,121 

24,351 

1907-8 

4,501,637 

25,556 

1908-9 

5,611,379 

27,713 

1909-10 ... 

5,594,408 

31,791 

1910-11 ... 

5,302,725 

30,089 


Fruit Industry. 

An export trade in fruit has reached the highest degree of 
importance in Jamaica, where the cultivation and shipment of 
bananas constitute the principal agricultural industry of the 
Colony. Active efforts are in progress in Trinidad in the 
direction of the establishment of a trade in bananas, and there 
is reason to hope that this may rapidly grow. Both these 
colonies are favourably situated as regards shipping facilities— 
a factor of prime importance in connexion with any effort to 
establish a fruit trada 

Oranges and grape fruit are exported from Jamaica on 
a very considerable scale, as is shown by the figures given 
below. 
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Attention may be drawn to the steadily increasing trade in 
fresh limes that is growing up between some of the smaller 
West Indian Islands and New York, in connexion with which 
special reference may be made to the development of this 
trade from the island of Dominica. 

The following figures, showing the value of fruit exported 
from certain colonies, indicate the salient points of the trade in 
fruit 


JAMAICA. 



Bananas. 

Oranges, 

Grape fruit, 

Year. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

1904-5 

. 514,191 

62,095 

0,347 

1905-6 

. 842,689 

. 880,531 

90,460 

0,109 

1906*7 

70,951 

12,018 

1907-8 

. 1,088,721 

77,105 

19,501 

1908-9 

. 1,044,820 

38,474 

18,306 


TRINIDAD. 




Fruit. 




Year. 

£. 



1904-5 

803 



1905-6 

4,259 



1906-7 

4,682 



1907- 8 

1908- 9 

11,070 

16,081 



1909 

20,836 



1910 

19,956 



DOMINICA. 




Fresh limes. Pickled limes, 

Oranges, 

Year, 

£. 

£, 

£. 

1904 

2,856 

805 

015 

1905 

4,748 

642 

554 

1900 

5,529 

1,615 

579 

482 

1907 

0,409 

006 

1908 

9,154 

729 

582 

1909 

9,009 

754 

1,087 


The question of the increase of fruit-growing and export¬ 
ing along new lines appears to be intimately bound up with 
that of the development of improved tiade relations and in¬ 
creased shipping facilities between the West Indies and Canada. 
It is in this direction that the opportunity appears to lie for the 
creation of a fruit trade in many of the smaller islands. The 
ultimate issue of this question is therefore awaited with interest. 

Live Stock. 

While the amount of live stock, existing in the various 
West Indian Colonies has, in the aggregate, a very consider¬ 
able commercial value, it would seem that there is some 
want of definiteness of purpose in the manner in which matters 
relating to the raising of stock aie dealt with, both by private 
individuals and Departments of Agriculture. The question is 
one which presents peculiar difficulties, and many attempts 
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have been made to improve matters in practically every colony, 
but not always with the degree of success that was expected* 
In Jamaica, only, does any very considerable attention appear 
to be given to the raising of live stock; in most other colonies 
the matter seems to be on a less business-like footing. In 
order to secure developments in these directions, there have 
been established Government Farms in Jamaica, British Guiana 
and Trinidad, and smaller efforts have been made in connexion 
with the experiment stations in some of the smaller colonies. 
As far as the work of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
is concerned, an attempt has been made to encourage the im¬ 
portation of improved animals by the offer of bonuses having 
a value of some 25 or 30 per cent, of the cost of the animal im¬ 
ported. This procedure was adopted under the impression 
that probably animals owned and imxx>i*ted by individuals 
would be more valued and better appreciated than those 
attached to public institutions. It may be w^ell to point out 
that in several of the colojiies some serious attempts have 
been recently made to undertake the raising of mules according 
to improved methods. Further development of these efforts 
is a matter deserving the careful consideration and all possible 
assistance on the part of the Governments concerned. 

Distribution of Plants. 

A great deal of activity has been manifested in some colo¬ 
nies in the distribution of plants; this has largely consisted in 
the sending out of new or inifiroved varieties of plants relating 
to crops already giown, though efforts are not wanting in the 
direction of the introduction of new plants and the attempts to 
assist new industries. In connexion with the latter, the impor¬ 
tations and distribution of rubber seed may be referi’ed to; in 
regard to the former the distribution of varieties of canes, 
of cotton and rice, of sweet potatoes and many other plants. 
Some idea may be gathered of the activity which has prevailed 
in this direction by reference to the West Indian Bulletin^ 
Vols. X, pp. 146-52; XI, p. 426 

Pl.ANT PrOTKCTION. 

In recent years, greatly increased attention has been given 
to the necessity of imposing measures for limiting the spread 
of pests and diseases inimical to plants, and every British West 
Indian Colony is now provided with legislation having thisobject. 
When legislation of the kind now in force was first advocated, 
the i3roposals were often met with opposition or indifference, and 
the fear * was expressed that the restrictions would be mPre 
irksome than beneficial. I think it is safe to say that a different 
feeling now prevails, and that plant protection laws are recog¬ 
nized as a necessity. 

The losses due to plant diseases are enormous, and sufficient 
in some cases to threaten the stability of some industries; at 
the same time it is recognized that some of the diseases are con¬ 
fined to particular areas, and to fight these troubles where 
tliey exist, and to prevent their spread to other districts, form 
a very important part of the duty of agricultural officers. 
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This phase of work, for its proper accomplls hment, neces* 
sitates a very complete system of interchange of information 
with regard to the pests that are present in various localities 
and the steps that are taken to control them, and I express the 
opinion that there is room for considerable improvement in this 
particular. A useful summary of the legislation on this subject 
m the various colonies, and of the methods adopted in this con¬ 
nexion appeared in the West Indian Bulletin^ VoL X, pp. 197-234, 
and pp. 049-72. 

An attempt to place on record the princiiial plant pests 
and diseases occurring in the smaller West Indian Islands has 
been made by Messrs. Ballou and South, who have given 
already,in the West Indian Bulletin^YoV XI., pp. 78 to 100, the 
results of the information for 1909-10 collected from the agri¬ 
cultural officers in the colonies concerned, and will lay before 
this Conference the results of similar enquiries carried on up to 
the present time. Special attention may be drawn to this line 
of work, for it appears worthy of further extension, and might 
with advantage, be made to include the whole of the West 
Indies. 


Prize-holdings Schemes. 

Attention may be directed in a very useful line of work 
which has been followed in several colonies where special eJforts 
are being made to"^ improve the condition of the peasantry ; 
I refer to prize-holdings competitions. These consist in the offc}!* 
of prizes for competition amongst the peasants in stated ai*cas ; 
they are awarded for good work done on the competitors’ small 
holdings. These competitions are very useful, for they not 
only enable those who participate to appreciate the results of 
good work and lead them thus to compare notes with their 
neighbours, but they also offer a field in which the agricultural 
instructors can give instruction to persons ready to listen and 
avail themselves of their advice. The good work done through 
these agencies is calculated to be wide-sproad and lasting. 

In the lesser Antilles, such competitions are held in 
Grenada, Carriacou, St. Lucia and Doniinic'a. They receive 
much attention in Jamaica and Trinidad. 

Peasant Industries. Land Settlement Schemes, 

Progress has been made in fostering peasant industries, so 
that at the present moment the value of the effort by small 
holders is, in the aggregate, very considerable. Under various 
industrial systems, peasants now supply large quantities of 
canes to factories ; for instance, in Trinidad, the quantity of 
canes supplied by farmers to factories ip 1911 was 165,700 tons, 
having a value of 8357,560 (£74,496). In Antigua the cultivation 
by peasants of canes for sale to the factories is followed on 
a considerable scale. In addition, peasant-grown canes are dealt 
with in small sugar works, and chiefly under a share system, in 
most of the islands. 

The raising of peasant-grown cotton forms an industry of 
some importance to several small communities. In Montserrat, 
it ia estimated that during the season 1010-11 there were 



approximately 800 acres of cotton, grown by peasants, out of 
a total area of 2,050 arcres under cotton in the island. In Nevis, 
the statement is made that, of the 1,800 acres under cotton 
cultivation for the crop of 191041, some 540 acres belonged to 
peasants; while it is further estimated that out of the 2,000 
acres planted in cotton in this island for the crop of 1911-12, 
fully one-half, or over 1,000 acres, is the property of peasant 
growers. 

The growing of cacao by peasants is an important indus¬ 
trial feature in Dominica, and in Grenada and St. Lucia. 

In connexion with peasant industries, reference may be 
made to the cultivation of limes. In Dominica a fairly large 
supply of limes comes from peasant sources, while in the 
Virgin Islands the Department of Agriculture is endeavoui ing 
to establish a peasant lime industry on somewhat similar lines 
to its successful peasant cotton industry. 

In the Presidency of St. Vincent, there has long been in 
operation an effort to establish peasant holdings. In 1897, 
this effort resulted in the formation of a very definite Land 
Settlement Scheme, which arose under the urgency of stress 
from the disastrous hurricane of September 1898, a further 
impetus being given by the volcanic eruptions of 1902-3. 
Several estates, having a combined area of 5,000 acres, were 
acquired by the Government for this purpose. A full account 
of the working of thi.s scheme from 1898 to 1910-11 has been 
prej)ared by Mr. M. Tatham, Private Secretary to the Hon. 
Gideon Murray, the Administrator, and published as Colonial 
Reports—Miscellaneous, No. 77. Prom this it may be gathered 
that the work has been productive of a very great amount of 
good, and is resulting, tvs the report states, in the production 
of a class of peasant proprietors who have either become, or are 
becoming, absolute owners of the land ; they have the knowl¬ 
edge that every particle of labour w hich they put into that 
land will bo for their own benefit. During the period in which 
they pay, and even afterwards, if they so desire, they are care¬ 
fully instructed in agriculture and receive free information as 
to the best methods of obtaining the maximum yield which the 
nature of each particular allotment will allow. 

A detailed account of the agricultural aspect of the 
St. Vincent Land Settlement Scheme, by Mr. W. N. Sands, Agri¬ 
cultural Superintendent, is given in the West Indian Bulletin^ 
Vol. XI, p. 194. Under the scheme the peasants acquire full 
possession of their holdings by a system of annual payments 
completed in sixteen years. 

A subseciuent extension of the Land Settlement Scheme 
has been the acquirement, by the Government of St. Vincent, 
in 1010, of Union Island, and its appropriation for peasant 
holdings. The lands thus rendered available are sold to care¬ 
fully selected peasant proprietors, on a twelve-year instalment 
plan. The progress that has been made in the short time that 
the scheme has been in operation gives every promise of 
Success. 

Another important effort in the same direction is the Land 
settlement Scheme of Oamacou. This was begun in 1901 and 
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an interesting account of the early stages of progress, by the 
Hon. Edward Drayton, C.M.G., is published in Colonial Reports 
—Miscellaneous, No. 24, under date September 7,1903. In 
the period that has elapsed since that report was written very 
substantial progress has been made, so that it is recorded now 
that there may be observed the gradual creation of a body of 
contented landowners, and the rapid consequent growth of 
prosperity, in an island which some years ago presented 
a picture of misery and desolation. 

Encouraged by the success of these ventures, the Govern¬ 
ment of Grenada has recently undertaken an important Land 
Settlement Scheme in that island. Estates have been purchased 
in two district^, and laid out for occupation by peasants under 
a system of purchase by easy payments spread over a period of 
twelve years. The land is being rapidly oc(*upied, and there is 
good ground for supposing that this scheme will be as successful 
as those just mentioned. A small set of works for the manu¬ 
facture of muscovado sugar by the peasants is in course of 
erection on one of the blocks of land under settlement, and 
a cotton ginnery has been built within easy reach. As in the 
Land Settlement Schemes of St. Vincent and Carriaeon, care is 
taken in Grenada that the work of the peasants shall be care¬ 
fully supervised by competent agricultural ofldcors, who watch 
closely the operations in progress, and advise concerning the 
crops to be cultivated and the manner in which they should 
be dealt with. 

From all this, it may be gathered that there are now at 
work throughout the West Indies many agencies for advancing 
the agricultural interests of the ]>easant. 

While a summary of the position and ])rogres& of agricul¬ 
tural affairs during a recent brief period is instructive, I think 
we may learn more concerning the changes that have taken 
place and the progress tliat has been made, and may appreciate 
them better, if we look farther back and make comparisons with 
more distant i^eriods. Upon making such a retrospect, nothing 
Strikes me more forcibly than the different position in public 
esteem now occupied by what I may term the scientific side of 
agriculture. 

If we compare the present position of affairs with that 
existing some fifteen years ago, striking changes will be seen. 
In the years preceding this period two lines of effort are appa¬ 
rent, one tending in the direction of the establishment of botanic 
gardens, having largely for its object the introduction of new 
plants for the improvement of existing industries and the 
establishment of fresh ones. The important Botanic Gardens of 
Jamaica, Trinidad and British Guiana, and the effort to establish 
similar, if more modestly equipped, gardens in the smaller 
colonies arose under this influence; amongst these, that formed 
in Dominica has been conspicuously successful in meeting the 
immediate needs of that Presidency 

The other line of effort manifested itself in the establish¬ 
ment of chemical laboratories. In the early days, w^hile 
agricultural matters claimed the attention of these laboratories, 
they only exercised a partial effect; they were also charged 



with other very important duties such as chemico-legal work 
and analysis for revenue and customs purposes, the agri¬ 
cultural aspect being largely confined to the performance of 
analyses, either in response to the demands of planters, or in 
some cases, by way of investigation of agricultural problems. 
In these early stages there was little definite inter-association 
between the botanical and the chemical workers. 

Changes took place gradually, and the association became 
closer, in a large measure because of the interest of the officers 
in the problems before them rather than through direction on 
the part of the Governments with which they were connected. 
Out of this grew the tendency which marks the next stage 
of progress. 

In Europe and America, about this time, tliere was a con¬ 
siderable movement in the direction of agricultural experiments 
in which chemists, botanists and farmers worked in associa¬ 
tions, and the efforts in the various West Indian Colonies began 
to assume a similar character; so that inmost places the various 
scientific officers of the Government, whose duties touched agri¬ 
cultural matters, worked together energetically to foster 
developments along these lines. These eff^orts api)ealed to 
practical planters, and in turn reacted upon the Governments 
copcerned. 

This may be taken broadly to be the position of affairs 
when the West India Royal Commission visiteil these colonies 
in 1897. This Commission recognized the existence of the 
powerful agencies thus working toward the amelioration of 
West Indian agriculture, and made the suggestion to assist and 
to afford stability to these agencies by granting monetary 
assistance from Imperial sources and by linking up and support¬ 
ing the work carried on in these scattered colonies, by means 
of the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

This imperial recognition and encouragement of scientific 
effort in agriculture had most imjiortant results. In the first 
place, the various West Indian Governments and communities 
realized that scientific effort in agriculture was regarded seri¬ 
ously and was ac<*orded high Imperial recognition ; and in con¬ 
sequence, local official support and recognition were strengthen¬ 
ed, the development of agricultural investigations obtained 
the serious attention of those entrusted with colonial 
administration, and scientific workers wtjre encouraged by 
the assurances of support thus aecoi’ded to them. In addition 
to this moral support came the tangible and welcome monetary 
aid from Imperial funds, to set matters on a sound footing and 
to maintain them, as far as the smaller colonies were concerned, 
without anxiety as to ways and means, for a period of at least 
ten years, subsecpiently extended. 

The result was a great quickening of 8cientifi<j agricultural 
effort throughout the West Indies—an effort which exhibited 
itself in many phases; the introduction of new industries, 
experiments bearing ui>on the old, a more throrough study of 
plant pests and diseases than had ever been undertaken before, 
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greatly increased attention to agricultural education in 
primary and secondary schools and even in wider ranges, 
together with a very great addition to the publication of 
agricultural reports and general literature, and a diffusion of 
agricultural knowledge such as had never been experienced*in 
the West Indies. 

The Imperial Department of Agriculture, being at this time 
established, was the centre of much of this activity, and in the 
smaller colonies largely directed and controlled it. The larger 
colonies, however, shared in the general stimulation and greatly 
benefited by the extended ofBcial recognition given to agricul¬ 
tural research and, as the outcome, we find the Departments of 
Agriculture of these colonies assuming a greater degree of 
importance in the administration of affairs than they have ever 
taken before. 

While the tendency of the Imperial Department of Agri¬ 
culture was to unite the various workers in the movement 
just sketched, the growth of local organizations has led 
to a desire to emphasize the importance and independence 
of outside aid; this is a natural outcome of the feeling of 
strength and security engendered by the fostering period 
recently passed through. While this feeling is in the main 
good and useful, it has its dangers, for the spirit of independ¬ 
ence, so created, tends to develop a desire for isolation, in 
order that it may be demonstrated how strong and independent 
is each centre, or even each worker. Unless there is some coun¬ 
teracting influence at work, there will be a loss of efficiency in 
the future from this cause. The history of the past shows that 
it is easy to secure isolation in West Indian affairs, but very 
difficult to ensure co-operation. 

I am led, however, to think of a still further phase of 
development as the outcome of this growth in agricultural 
matters. As the various agricultural industries grow and gAin 
strength, they in turn tend to become self-dependent. The 
tendency is for them to pass into the hands of large corpora¬ 
tions, so that it becomes possible to produce a high degree of 
specialization. In this way the knowledge of the details of 
a particular industry tends to pass beyond the limits of knowl¬ 
edge of a local Department of Agriculture, and the Department 
has to surrender certain lines of enquiry and progress as being 
beyond its scope. 

It would not be difficult to draw illustrations, to support 
my view, from the sugar industry, from the cotton industry, 
from the cacao industry, or indeed from any industry which 
has grown to sufficiently large dimensions in any one place. 
One may look forward to development on these lines, for 
instance, in the rubber industry; so long as the work is of 
a pioneer character, the aid of the officers of the Department of 
Agriculture will be sought, but soon after the industry has 
extended greatly, the workers in it will have more knowledge 
concerning certain phases of it than the department officers 
can possibly possess, and the agricultural department will in 
these particulars rather follow than lead, 
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All this has a bearing on the work which departments of 
agriculture will be called upon to do. In the technical details 
of manufacture, or of cultivation, large corporations will 
soon acquire and apply knowledge for themselves; they 
are less likely, however, to gain information directly concerning 
new plant pests and diseases, hence there will always 
remain to the Department the duties of studying the life- 
histories of these pests, both fungus and insect in nature, and of 
devising moans for their control. Beyond this, too, there lie 
many abstract problems in the realm of new knowledge which 
will appeal to the departmental worker before they make their 
call to the practical man. It is possible that from these prob¬ 
lems, the scientific worker will evolve new methods of working, 
which he may liand on to the commercial worker, and see 
them absorbed into the common practice of daily life and pass 
beyond his guidance or control. Some inferences as to my 
meaning may be drawn from the work now being pursued with 
great activity along the line of directing or controlling the 
activities of the organisms in the soil, from which it is con¬ 
ceivable that new agricultural methods may arise in laboratories 
and experiment stations, to pass later into routine agricultural 
practice. 

I*erhai)s I may be permitted to claim that these are not 
mei‘t‘ idle speculations; 1 think they have their applications 
and that those responsible for the creation and administration 
of agricultural departments may draw a lesson from them. 
They imply that much of the work of such departments must 
be of a pioneering character; that as soon as results are 
achieved, tliey are at'eeptcd and developed by the practical 
man, whose commercial application of them, and possible 
extension and development of them, throw the achievements 
of the scientilic woiker into the shade. 

From such causes the feeling arises in the minds of the less 
thoughtful that s( ientitie workers are not as usefully employed 
as are so-called practical men, and from this comes the oft- 
repeated cry as to wliat is the use of this or that work—a cry 
often too readily attended to by the embarrassed administrator 
deshious of economizing—a cry harassing and deadening to 
the enthusiastic worker. 

In following this line of thought, it will be seen that there 
can be no finality in the work or in the organization of Depart¬ 
ments of Agriculture ; growth implies change and new adapta¬ 
tions, and it is well to recognize that these changes are the 
result of natural processes of healthy development, though in 
their local manifestations they may, at times, appear to be due 
to the caprice of individuals. The duty of wisely directing 
such changes in colonies where the Government is largely 
concerned with the administration of these affairs lies upon 
the Executive, which should possess a wide knowledge of the 
work being done, of the progress being made, and of the real 
needs of the community; for while the views of departmental 
officers are very valuable, it must not be forgotten that there 
is a danger of their being wanting in breadth, on account of 
the limitations of their work, so that greater responsibility lies 
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upon the Executive, in matters of change, than is perhaps com¬ 
monly recognized, 

The time has now arrived (and the constitution of this 
gathering, bears ample witness to the recognition of the fact) 
that the immediate assistance and encouragement of agridul- 
tural affairs in their widest sense have become prominent fea¬ 
tures in the Government administration of the colonies. The 
stages of evolution that have been passed through liave ren¬ 
dered necessary the formation of Departments of Agriculture, 
even for the smallest colonies; they are now rendering neces¬ 
sary the formation of agricultural policies on the part of the 
respective Governments, so that the activities of these depart¬ 
ments may be wisely directed and the needs of agriculturists 
may be best served. We have reached the period when the 
study of agricultural needs and difficulties, and the encourage¬ 
ment of efforts to open new lines of development, must be 
regarded as constituting an object of care on the part of 
colonial Governments that is as legitimate for their attention 
as the concerns of education, health and public order. 

This introduces what may constitute a difllculty, in 
that commercial interests are brought dangerously near 
administrative concerns, and some regard the position 
with a little apprehension. Much of the danger is, I think, 
removed by the natural course of progressive changes to 
which I have made allusion already; whereby, as industries 
progress and expand, they pass beyond the need of care and 
direction of agricultural officers, as far as their main features 
are concerned, leaving the special problems for consideration. 

I have referred to the natural tendency tow^ards severance 
and isolation which exists. I would add that such gatherings 
as this Conference are calculated to do much to eoi*rect the 
danger so arising; for in these meetings we have a remai k- 
able association of officers responsible for administrative work, 
of scientific workers ranging from those engaged in laboratory 
])nrsuits to those whose duties lie largely in the field, of educa¬ 
tionists anxious to give more and more weight in their teach¬ 
ing to matters having an agricultural bearing, and finally of 
actual planters and merchants whose daily duties should, and 
in many cases do, embody the ideas and suggestions emanating 
from the scientific advisers, and who in their turn stimulate 
activity by making known the real daily needs of each 
industry or enterprise. 

What is more, all these representatives of various phases 
of agricultural interest are drawn from widely separated colo¬ 
nies possessing most diverse conditions. Interchange of views 
between the members of such an assemblnge must be (and 
previous experieiuje amply j>rovee that it is) of very great 
service indeed, and its results are manifest to the great 
advantage of the colonies from which the delegates come, in 
increased effort, enlarged views, the introduction of new ideas, 
not only on'the part of the delegates themselves but of the 
communities which they represent, for on their return revived 
and stimulated interest is communicated to those amongst 
whom they follow their daily avocations, 
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Votes of Thanks. 

His Honour E. J. Cambron (Administrator of St Lucia): 
Your Excellency, Your Grace, My Lords, Your Honours, 
Ladies and Gentlemen : It is my special privilege to ask you to 
join with me in aceordinK to His Excellency the Governor 
a most hearty vote of thanks for his kindness in opening the 
Conference for us to-day. His Excellency’s presence is an 
indication, as the President has mentioned in his address, of 
the serious attention which is being paid in all quarters, 
especially by those who are responsible, in the direction of 
improvement in the matter of agriculture, and I think you 
will feel that His Excellency's presence here means that this 
Conference is to be a really serious matter in which questions 
affecting agriculture are to be discussed and all the diiferent 
features which affect it considered, and views exchanged in 
regard to it with great resultant good to the different 
communities from which we all come. The sincerity and 
cordiality of His Excellency’s welcome, on behalf of the large 
and important Colony of Trinidad, will, J am sure, appeal 
to all of us very much indeed, as well as the extreme care 
and hospitality which have been manifested by those who 
have been preparing and making arrangements for our recep¬ 
tion. 1 am sure we are all very grateful to His Excellency for 
the interest which he has personally taken in this matter. 
(Applause.) 

1 have also to ask you, at the same time, to accord a similar 
hearty vote of thanks to Dr. Watts for the very interesting, 
able and thoughtful address with which he has opened the 
actual proceedings of our Conference. (Cheers.) He has sketch¬ 
ed throughout all the varying features and agricultural 
interests, in one or other of which the majority of us are 
concerned. 1, though on the administrative side, am inter¬ 
ested in the subject all round, inasmuch as the upraising of 
agriculture and the uplifting of those agricultural interests in 
my own island grease the wheels of administration very much. 
I am here as a learner, and I hope to be able to go back with 
revived energy to endeavour, as far as my small powers are 
concerned, to i>UvSh this matter of agriculture in the land in 
which I happen to be at the present time. 1 am glad to notice 
in the address that reference is made to the former President 
of these Conferences: with the terms of this I heartily concur, 
and I think you will all agree that the West Indies owe very 
much indeed to him. (Cheers.) I speak with a certain amount 
of fervour because 1 have worked closely with Sir Daniel Morris, 
as I have done with Dr. Watts. I remember Sir Daniel Morris 
particularly when I was in that somewhat distressful land, 
St. Vincent, where the cotton industry started with such adverse 
conditions and has since made such astonishing and gratifying 
progress. We are all grateful to Sir Daniel for his continual 
interest in the West Indies and for the message which he has 
sent. 1 do not intend to keep you longer ; I ask you to join 
with me in according a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency 
and to Dr. Watts. (Applause.) 

Professor P. Oarmody (Trinidad): 1 am asked to seconi* 
this vote of thanks which has just been proposed in such 
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eloquent terms. It is not necessary for me to say anything 
more, except to give some information upon a point which per¬ 
haps the visitors do not know. It is not surprising to find 
His Excellency devoting his time to opening this Agricultural 
Conference to day,' for there is not a corner of Trinidad in 
which there was anything done in agriculture, at which 
His Excellency has not quite readily and willingly presided. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir G. Ruthven Le Hunte : I have to thank His Honour 
the Administratoi* of St. Lucia, and the Director of Agriculture 
for their kind vote of thanks. 1 have pleasure in accepting it 
not only for myself, but for the three special bodies of which 
I at this moment happen to be President, and which have all 
taken very great interest in the preparations for this Confer¬ 
ence. 1 refer to the Government Department of Agriculture, 
the Board of Agriculture and the Agricultural Society. They 
have all given the greatest assistance. In accepting your kind 
vote of thanks I have also accepted it on behalf of otlier 
members of the community—the Legislative Council, the 
members of the commercial community and others who have 
joined together in trying to make what 1 am sure, with their 
help, will be a great success and a featlier in the cap of 
Trinidad. 1 had almost forgotten to include the Royal Mail 
Steam Packet Company and the Perjnanent Exhibition 
Committee, who have been most kind in helping us in every 
possible way. (Cheers.) 

A paper was then read by Professor P. Cai*mody, P.I.C., 
P.C.S. Preparatory to dealing with the paper, Profe.'^sor 
Carmody said:— 

It is not ray intention to read to you a heavy paper this 
afternoon, but my object is imrticiilarly for the purpose of 
mentioning matters in connexion with agriculture in this 
Colony which will probably interest visitors during the excur¬ 
sions that will be made in connexion with the (Conference. 
There are many points and many directions in which tliis 
Colony is promoting agriculture wliich are somewJiat different 
from those in the other colonies, and this paper will bring before 
you the salient points in connexion with this difference. Your 
interest will follow in certain directions according, of course, to 
your particular interests, and it will be easy for you to arrange, 
if arrangments are not completed already, to make special visits 
by means of excursions to any one particular industry in which 
you are interested. For ray own part I will do my best to 
assist anyone who wishes to make a trip to different parts 
of the country. 

I 

Professor Carmodt then read * the following paper on 
Agricultural Progress in Trinidad and Tobago :— 

Matters of General Interest. 

There has been considerable progress in Agriculture in 
recent years, in theColonyof Trinidad andTobago, and the ol>ject 
of this paper is to place on record the principal directions in 

which pirogreds has been made or attempted, and to interest 
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members of the Conference in the experiments that can be seen 
by them during their visit. 

The new Department of Agriculture started in 1908, and in 
it are now included :— 

(1) The Government Laboratory 
jSfc. Clair Exx)eriment Station 

(2) < Botanic Gardens, Trinidad 

l ,, Tobago 

/Stock Farm, Trinidad 

' ^ 1 » Tobago 

(4) St. Augustine Estate 

(5) River Estate 

The annual vote for the work of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture exceeds £14,000. 

The Board of Agriculture was formed at the same time, 
and has control of funds amounting to about £3,600 per 
annum. This sum is obtained by an export tax on cacao, sugar 
and cocoa-nuts, as is shown in another paper to be read at this 
Conference. 

The Agricultural Society, with an annual Government 
Grant of £600, arranges for local shows, and discusses important 
questions connected with agriculture at its monthly meetings. 

The Permanent Exhibition Committee arranges for Exhibi¬ 
tions held outside the Colony, the cost being defrayed from an 
annual Government Grant of £200. 

These four bodies are now actively engaged in promoting 
the agricidtural interests of +he Colony, and they control 
a total expenditure of over £18,000. 

1 will now compare the present position of the principal 
agricultural products exported with that of the exports for the 
years 1895, 1900, and of 1903-4, when the Agricultural Confer¬ 
ence was previously held here. 

EXPORTS OP CACAO. 


Year. 


Quantity, 

lb. 

Value, 

£. 

1895 


29.458,088 

620,634 

1900 


30,383,808 

;852,568 

1903-4 


36,154,048 

897,033 

1910 


57,858,640 

1,230,097 


EXPORTS OP SUGAR AND 

MOLASSES, 


Sugar, 

-A___—_ 

Molasses, 

Year. 

quantity, 

value, 

quantity, value. 


„tons. 

£. 

gals. £. 

1895 

54,028 

590,415 

1,408,215 42,551 

1900 

40,619 

550,009 

777,279 20,165 

1903-4 

40,334 

435,931 

328,3.>2 7,001 

1910 

46,248 

728,949 

743,679 10,433 


The local consumption of sugar is about 8,000 tons. 
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EXPORTS OF RDM AND BITTERS. 


Rum, Bitters, 


Year. 

quantity, 

value, 

quantity. 

value. 


gals. 

£. 

gals. 

£. 

1895 

178,107 

10,455 

40,129 

40,129 

1900 

38,548* 

4,010 

87,138 

37,138 

1903-4 

127,008 

0,355 

28.130 

28.180 

1910 

191.041 

9,587 

33,521 

38,521 




The local consnm]>tion of nim is about 330,000 gallons. 


KXPORTri OF ( OCOA-NUTS AND C'0(;OA-NUT OIL. 


Cocoa-nuts. Cocoa-nut oil, 


Year. 

quantity, 

(number;. 

value, 

£. 

quantity, 

Kals. 

value, 

£. 

1890 

10,211,320 

24,907 

... 


1900 

9,!5C.5,818 

15.565 

12,584 

1,201 

1903-4 

9,985.207 

20,041 

36.715 

4.520 

1910 

18,872,902 

06,051 

2,080 

432 


EXPORTS OF rOPRA ANT) COCOA-NUT MRAL. 



Copra. 


(^ocoa-nnt meal. 

Year. 

quantity. 

value. 

value. 


»•. 

£. 


1895 


..« 

.. - 

1900 


3,378 

53 

1903-4 

2,361,803 

10,721 

285 

1910 

2 046,021 

18,707 



KXP0RT8 OF FRUIl. 


Year. 

Value, 


£. 

1895 

120 

1900 

517 

1903-4 

1,280 

1910 

19,952 


BXPORT5^ OF COTTON. 


Year. 

.1895 

1900 

190b-4 

1910 


Quantity, 

ft. 

11,315 


V.nlue, 

£. 


m 



Tear. 

Iff 

KXMBTS OF TniBBB. 

Value, 


1^05 

£. 


1900 

12,802 


1908-4 

4,472 


1910 

19,111 


Year. 

EXPORTS OF ROBBER. 

Quantity, 

Value, 



£. 

1895 



1900 

.. 


1008-4 

« • « 


1010 

7,876 

1,895 

RICE 

PROorcTiON. (No Exports.) 


Year. Quantity, 

9 >. 

1910 10,488,820 


(l^roduction consumed locally.) 


In a pamphlet prepared by the Organiziug and Reception 
Committee for the Conference, it is shown that the total value 
of the principal agricultural products exported has, since the 
last Conference was held here, increased fron £1,417,000 (in 
1908-4) to £2,140,000 (in 1910). 


The areas under the principal crops are 

, Cacao 
Sugar 

Cocoa-nuts .. 

Rice 

Coffee 


Acres. 

290,000 

62,600 

18,700 

10,400 

4,120 


The acreage under rubber cannot be given. 


owing to the 


mixed cultivation system under which it has previously been 


grown. 

The cultivation of cacao, cocoa-nuts and rubber is extend¬ 
ing as fast as the labour-supply will allow. 


Field Studies and Experiments. 

Experiments had been carried on by the Botanical Depart* 
ment for several years previous to the date of the formation 
of the Department of Agriculture. It was felt that these 
were conducted on too small a scale to meet the present 
requirements of the Colony, and in consequence, a series of 
fresh experiments has been started and is carried out by 
Officers of the Department and of the Board. Experiments 
connectcKl with fungus and insect pests are under the control 
of the Board; the others are under the control of the Depart¬ 
ment, the cost being in some cases bome by the Board and in 
others by the Department 









The field work c6ttii?cted with cacao incIitdeS inanurial 
exi)erimcnts nt River iK&tate and at other estatesJn different 
parts of the island. This enables a rapid study td made of 
the raanurial reqiiirenietitfi of different soils. There are'about 
80 acres under manuriul ♦experiments. 

SHADK EXPERIMENTS. The loiijt-discussed question of shade 
is now beiujt tested at River Estate, on trees of different ages. 
Full shade, partial shade and no shade are under trial. At 
San Carlos, Mr. C. C. Stolimeyeris giving no shade an extensive 
t rial: and at Santa Cruz:, Mr. A. V. Stolhneyer has a combination 
of no shade and mauurial expeiiments. 

CHrpONS (suckeis). This is nnotlier much'discu««ed branch 
of cacao cultivation, and the experiments are detailed in another 
paper to be read at this Confetencje., 

CHANGING OF i.EAF, This is kept under observation at 
River Estate. 

YIELD OF INDIVIDUAL UHEKs, Tliis Very important matter 
is now receiving careful attention, and very useful results are 
expected therefrom. 

SEjfiD SELECTION. Seeds ^^eleeted from the best bearing 
trees are now obtainable at River e^tate. » 

GRAFTED CACAO. A beginning has been made in grafting 
cacao oft tlie estate**. 

CANKER. Canker has been studied by the Mycologist to 
the Hoard of Agiiculture The late Mr. OaiTuthers stated 
that canker Inu’e was almost negligible in comparison with that 
in CeVlon.' The spraying cx])^riments carried out hy the 
Mycoloj^i^t on \arious estates will be described in a paper that 
he nil! submit to tJie ('oiifereuce. 

INSECT PESTS. The Entomologists totlie Hoard liave given 
attention to the borer beetle, leaf-eating insects, thrijn, etc, 
and much useful infonnktion on these jjest*^ has been dissemi¬ 
nated among planters. 

FtKLi> JNSTRUcTioN. The Board selected two praoticar 
plaulerrj to instruct small proprietoiM in improved methods of 
cultivating their cacao estates. They have shown small pro- 
prietois how to recognize and remedy c inker and other diseases. 
This work has ]^oved very sncce.ssfiTl in the hands of the two 
inspectors appointed. 

’’'¥rV/es for niPft0vF4) ( UbtiVATJON. Arising out of 
above, the Board altocated a sum of iC2(/0 for prizes to owners^ 
oi* contractors holding not more than ^ HI acres, tn the two 
districts selectW for the first yearns competition, there weye 
:i4h competitors, and the prizes have been recently awarded. 
This schcm^ l^as proved a great succe«(9, and is to be continueyl 
thi^i year th two other Wards of the Colony. 

8QiLANAbiW|i8. In cqnnexki^ with themauurial 
mentsp^ljtteiition paid to theanaiysis^uf soils ;^n<i the 
yield of ten plots, each conta--ning 540 



iM m perfbod of tbzw fempa Hg m bamg for future ek'pgrimehts on 
those |ilot8. ' ' 

S0GAE. 

The field work m progress in eonnoxion with sugar is a-s 
follows. 

tHft FEOGHOPFKk. Tho Officers of the Board have given 
speblttl attention to the study of the froghoppet. The i)laat- 
ers also secured the services of Oougb fc»r the same pur¬ 
pose. MVich work has been done, but the froghopper is still 
a serious cause of trouble in soriae parts of some sugar est^te*^. 

MANITRIAL EXPERIMENTS. Forty-six acrcfe of canes,are 
under trial, with various manures, as is described in 
Mr. de Verteuil’s paper. 

SELECTION OP IMPROVED VARIETIES. At tho 8t. AugUStilie 
Experiment Station, several varieties of seedling caueg, and 
some imported canesf are grown* Cuttings for planting fiom 
the best kinds will be distributed to tho estates. 

PAPER FROM MEOASS. Since the last Agricultural Con¬ 
ference was held in Trinidad, experiments have been made in 
the manufacture of paper. A pai>er mill was subsequently 
erected,and a brown paper of good commercial quality^ made 
theie, sells readily in the local market. As arrangements are 
nqw being made to use local oil a?> a fuel in the sugar factoucSi 
the question of the utilisation of megttss will again come to 
the front. The mill is not at work, at present. 

Cocoa-nuts. 

The Mycologist and Entomologist of the Board have been 
actlvelj^ engaged in the woik of combating diseases on cocoa- 
nut estates. Trees injured by bud rot have been cut <lown and 
buried. 

The cultivation of cocoa-nuts is rapidly ej^onding, 
especially in Tobago, 

FRUlTfe. 

bananas. The.se form the bulk of the exported finit. 
The cultivation has been hanqiered in various ways: but 
notwithstanding this, the value ol tlie exports has risen 
,to about £20,000. Efforts are being made to inqiease 
the exports, and recently, when a subsidy was granted 
to the iioyal Mail Steam f^acket Company, the requirements <pf 
the Colony for the development of the banana industry were 
carefully considered. 

Local e±iierience has shown that, for cultivation on a large 
scRle, the Canary banana possesses many advantages ovei* the 
Oros Michel, w'hich was first tried on account of its piofitable 
cultivation in Jamaica and elsewhere. The 6overnment has 

several years ma^e ^eld experiments oh^a fajrjy lavge 
at Augustin^ e.state/and the results obtained^re sufficiently 
encouraging to justify the I)ei>artment in recommending the 
of»tbe’bfinAna industry on' the lines ndir ^adopted 
by the M^fOagdr <if‘ St/ AuguetlneTestate i .1 . i 
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The yield of bananas from an acre of land is much heavier 
than^tbat from other crops, and it is not surprising that after 
a short period of years the yield diminishes considerably owing 
to rapid exhaustion of the available plant food in the soil. This 
diminution is sooner or later accompanied by what appears to 
be a specific disease; but there are grounds for believing that 
the real causes of the disease are soil exhaustion and the 
difficulty in finding a suitable rotation crop. This kind of 
disease appeared at St. Augustine estate, and for a time 
threatened the extinction of the banana cultivation. The reme* 
dial measui es that have been tried with a fair degree of success 
are removal and burial of diseased plants, application of lime 
to the soil and rotation of crops. 

Manorial experiments with bananas are an important 
feature of the cultivation. It has been proved conclusively 
that heavy dressings of pen manure (40 tons per acre) are very 
beneficial and remunerative. Rough temporary pens are erect- 
ed on the banana fields in order to reduce the cost of the 
manure and, as the supply of pen manure is usually small in 
comparison with the area under cultivation, experiments with 
artificial manures, with and without a light dressing of pen 
manure, are under trial. 

ORANGB8. Trinidad oranges are of excellent quality, but 
owing to the appearance of the skin, they do not sell readily 
in foreign martets. In course of time the public will no doubt 
be educated to disregard the appearance of the skin (which is 
not edible), and to appreciate the delicately flavoured juicy 
interior; but in the meantime this branch of the fruit industry 
needs the fostering care of the Government. 

GBAFTBD MANGOES. A serious attempt has been made to 
extend the cultivation of this very delicious fruit, and although 
there has been an unexpected delay, our efforts in this direction 
will be renewed. 

AVOCADO PEAR8. This frult will in the future be an 
important item in tropical exports. It requires for transport 
a lower temperatui*e than bananas. 1 have recently seen 
avocado pears in London, marketed at 15c. each, which resi¬ 
dents in the tropics would not eat. 

LIMBS. The West Indian lime is making steady progress in 
foreign markets. 

Growers of fruit must now more than ever realize that it 
is absolutely impossible to secure a place in a new market 
unless the very best fruit, in the very best condition, is sent 
there. 

RUBBER. Castilloa trees have been tapped during the last 
seven years, and the rubber exported. The methods of prepar¬ 
ing and tapping the rubber on the estates have been carefully 
studied, and efforts have l^een and are being made, to 
improve on these methods, with encouraging results. A paper 
to be read at this (^nference by Mr. A. B. Collens gives details 
of the work done. 

A plai^t;er in Tobago has patented a centrifugal machine 
which separates dry inibfoer in sheet form, in ten minutes. 
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Hevea treed have recently been tried as a separate cultlva^ 
tiod, and the reports on their growth are very favourable. 

Experience has shown that mixed cultivations of rubber 
and cacao have not been a success. 

The difficulties in obtaining plants from imported Hevea 
seeds have been very great* but the Colony will soon be in 
a position to supply seeds from trees growing here. 

Ricb. 

There are about 10,000 acres under rice, but no rice is 
exported. The cultivation is successfully carried on by Bast 
Indians. 


Cotton. 

The cultivation of Sea Island cotton was tried some years 
ago. It was not successful in Trinidad, and barely profitable 
in Tobago, even in good years. The Tobago planters struggled 
on, and siicceerled in making small shipments every year. 

For about five years, Mr. Thornton, one of the planters in 
Tobago, has been carrying out experiments in the hybritliza- 
tion of cotton, crossing the Sea Island with a native variety. 
Latterly, he has been assisted by the Government of Trinidad 
and by the Briti.sh Cotton Growing Association, in producing 
seed of this hybrid. As the result of this, seed has been dis¬ 
tributed free to planters in Tobago and Trinidad, and about 
120 acres of this cotton are at the present time under cultiva¬ 
tion. Very favourable reports have been received of the 
quality of this cotton, and members of the Conference will 
have an opportunity of inspecting the growing plants and the 
cotton produced by them. 


Tobacco, 

A hybrid tobacco, introduced by Mr. Thomas Thornton, is 
under field trial in Tobago, and on a smaller scale in Trinidad. 

Stock Farm. 

The Government Stock Pariii in Trinidad has been in exist¬ 
ence since 1879, and was first started to supply pure milk to the 
hospitals. This milk-supply has been continued to the present 
time 

The iinpi*ovement of local stock by the importation of well- 
bred animals is another important feature of the Farm. 

There are over 599 head of cattle on the Farm, and the 
following pure breeds are included : Zebu, Red Poll, Holstein 
Jersey, Hereford, Guernsey, and Shorthorn. 

Mule-breeding has lately received more attention than 
formerly. 

There is a branch of the Farm at Tobago, where stud animals 
ore kept. 



pAOlMtllCS POiai LaHOII! ScAT.B ENT's. 
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Tile Government is fprtunately the owner of a cacao estate, 
at t)iego Martin and of an estate at St. Augustine formerly 
cultivated in sugar. Gn these estates, held experiments on a 
large tscale ean be undertaken. St. Augustine is very convenient¬ 
ly situated near the St, Joseph Railway Junotiou, and experi¬ 
ments with seedling ©anes, rubber, camphor and fodder plants 
are being made there 

KoREStRY. 

- Local timbers have for many years been, brought to the 
notice of foreign users by means of exhibitions, but with the 
exception of cedar shipments, the export trade is not of muoh 
importance at present. There are still strong hopes of a future 
in timber, and the Forest ()fficer, the Department of Agriculture 
and several planters are giving serious attention to the extension 
of .the cultivation. « 

Among imparted trees, Hondurap mahogany has shown very 
successful growth, and in recent years the Government of British 
Honduras has generously assisted this Colony in obtaining a 
supply of reliable seeds. 

Local timber trees are l>eiug planted fairly extensively. 

, Agricui.tural Education. 

’ ThiP was startled in the primary schools in 1900, and the 
principles of agriculture are now taught in all schools. School 
gard^riis for demonstration purposes form part of the schame. 

Tlie teachers received special courses of instruction in 1000. 
As these courses were necessarily short, it was decided to give 
the young teachers passing through the Training School a much 
longer course^ This is now done at the Government Laboratory, 
and about twenty teachers attend there annually. 

Higher agricultural education was introduced into the 
colleges in 1905, for students in the senior classes. About sixty 
attend the^ cours^^a of instruction given at the Laboratory. 
Th^ t»cbedule lor this subject is divided into two parts. 
The hist pai t concerned chiefly with the applications of 
chemistry and ph^^sics to the problems of the growth of crops, 
and the second part with the biology of farm crops and weeds. 

Agricultural shows aie fi^eqUeatly held, and these are 
a knost valuable aid in agricultural education. Wonderful and 
rapid improvement j in the quality of ground provisions Lap 
resulted directly from these shows. 

The Instructoivi of the Boerd of Agriculture have educated 
large numbers of small proprietors, by means of vieits 

to tl^eir holding"^ practical demonstration-j on the spot, 
t Recently, efforts have been made to give estate instruc¬ 
tion in cacao cultivation to young men at River Eetate, and to 
iptrodi}Cfp.R,ome leading Courses for persons already employed 
bn estates. An examination on these Reading Courses recently 
held has shown that beneficial results can be obtained by thfs 
mMni' ... u / , ' ^ I . 

The Bulletin and Circulars issued by the Departmefii^^fid 



the Bdafd ai^sitiit In the di^semh^ation of agricultural! iufnrma* 
tibn/ They are distributed free to local planters. A' list of 
th^b publications is jippeoded. 

I may mention, In conclusion, that owing to the numerous 
edneativo influences now at work in this Colony, j>rornhient 
among which are Clergymen of all denomination^, agriculture 
has ceased to be unpopular with the rising generation. Our 
efforts to make it not only popular, but profitable, must be 
cbiltinued; we are really only at the beginning of a broad 
and great educational movement for promoting directly and 
indirectly the welfare of the people of tliis Colony. 

LisTOF Agriooltobal Bulletins ani> Circulars JEIbcbntly 
Issued in Thinidad. 

Bulletins Nos. 61 to 00, 

Special Bulletin : - 

Annual Report, 1010. 

„ „ 1011 . 

Rubber—Trinidad and Tobago. 

Tobago as a Field for Cotton Cultivation. 

Circulars :— 

No. 1. Cacao Circul ir. 

2. The Carpeul **r Bird and Cacao. 

3. Courses of Beading and BN:aminatious in Practical 

Agriculture. 

4. Strongylus ]^lrasite8 in Cattle. 

5. On Sinaying Froghoppei\s, 

0, The l^Voghopijer Fungus and its Piactieal Aiiplica- 
tion. 

7. The Improve uent of Sea Bland Cotton by Hybridi¬ 

zation. 

8. Results Obtained in the Study of the Froghopper 

during thn Wet Season of 1910. 

9. The Palm Weevil as Sugar-Cane Pest. 

10. Special (Jotto'i Seed. 

11. Short Hints on Cacao Cultivation for Peasant 

Proprietors. 

12. Notes in connection with the f»ood Cultivation of 

Cacao. 

13. HinBto Peasant Proprietors. A Quarterly Calendar 

ol‘ the uecessiry work on a Cacao Plantation. 

Circulars issued by the Board of Agriculture : — 

1. Life-History ani Control of the Cacao Beetle. 

2. Report of the MycfdOiiist for the year ending 

Marcii 31,1911 ; Part I, containing the Reports of 
the Latomologist, A'SJsistant Entomologist and 
Secretary. 

3. Insect Notes for the year 1910-11. Miscellaneoua 

Notes. 

4. Report of the Mycologist for the year 1910-11, 

Part II. 

6. Preliminary Notes on some Inseeti:^ affebtlug th^ 

- Coconut i%lm. - ^ 

6. The Cotton Stainer Bug. 



Any didcussioti on Professor Carmody’s paper was reserved 
for an ordinary sitting of the Conference. At its conclusion^ 
The President mentioned the names of the Honorary Member 
of the Conference and the visitors (see list above), and wel* 
corned them on behalf of the delegates. He also stated that, 
through the courtesy of the Chairman of the Victoria Institute, 
all the meetings will take place in the Hall of the Institute, 
instead of in the Chamber of the Legislative Council, which 
His Excellency the Grovernor had kindly placed at the disposal 
of the Conference. 

The President also announced, further, that, owing to the 
confusion that exists in entomological and mycological 
scientific names in relation to plant pests and diseases, it would 
be advisable to take advantage of the presence of the several 
scientific officers so that they might confer together with a 
view to arriving, if possible, at some definite understanding as 
to the terms best suited for use in West Indian publications. 
He would therefore appoint the following gentlemen as a 
committee to consider and report on that subject 

Mr. Guy A K. Marshall, Scientific Secretary of the Com¬ 
mittee of Entomological Research (Chairman) ; Mr. A. W. Hill, 
M.A., P.L.S., Assistant Director, Kew Gardens; Professor 
J. B. Harrison, C.M.G., M. A., Director of Science and Agricul* 
ture, British Guiana; Mr. W.G. Freeman, B.Sc., A.R.C.S., P.L.S., 
Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad; Mr, J. Birch 
Borer, AB., M.A., Mycologist, Trinidad ; Mr. P. W. tJrich, 
P.E.S., C.M.Z.S., Entomologist. Trinidad ; Mr. G. E. Bodkin, B.A., 
Economic Biologist, British Guiana; Mr. A. H. Kirby, BA., 
Scientific Assistant, Imperial Department of Agriculture; 
Mr. H. A. Ballou, M.Sc., Eucomologist, Imperial Department of 
Agriculture; with Mr. F. W. South, Mycologist, Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, Secretary. 

Attention was drawn by The President to the fact that 
excursions which had beeu arranged by the Organizing and 
Reception Committee of the Agricultural Society were set 
down on a programme that had been distributed, but he wished 
specially to mention that, through the courtesy of the Hon. 
Thomas Cochrane, they were invited to proceed on Friday 
morning, by the RM.S. ^Balantia’, which bad been specially 
chartered for the purpose, to Point Fortin, to see the oil fields 
there and to be the guests of Mr. Cochrane. 

The President drew attention to the programme of pro* 
eeedings of the Conference, and announced that the regular 
business would be taken up on the following morning at 
9 o’clock. 

The Conference then adjourned to enable the Representa- 
tatives to attend a reception and garden* party at Government 
House. 


The programme of the papers to be read during the different 
sessions was placed in the possession of members; the papers 
were not, however, necessarily taken in the order there 
indicated 
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At the commencement of each session, printed abstracts 
of the papers to be read were circulated among members. 


In the evening, at the Victoria Insitute, a lecture on Colour 
Photography, illustrated by lantern slides, was given by 
Mr. J. B. Rorer, Mycologist to the Board of Agriculture, and 
a series of lantern views of Some Agricultural Activities in 
Trinidad was shown by Mr. W. G. Freeman, Assistant 
Director of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

His Excellency Sir George Le Hunte, G.C.M.G, accompanied 
by Lt. Bindley was present, and the audience which was a 
thoroughly appreciative one, consisted mainly of the Conference 
delegates together with members of the Board of Agriculture 
and the Agricultural Society. 

Dr. Watts, in a few opening remarks, said that perhaps it 
might be asked what had colour photography to do with 
agriculture? Personally, he could say it had a very consider¬ 
able application to it; and he hoped that by the time 
Mr. Rorer had finished, everybody would be imbued by the idea, 
if not personally to carry it out, to see at least that colour 
photography was within his reach. 

An account of the address, furnished by Mr. Rorer, is as 
follows:— 

Colour Photography. 

Your Excellency, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen : 
Within comparatively recent years such rapid advances have 
been made in photography, and so many of the photographic 
processes have been simplified, that a camera of some kind has 
become almost a necessary adjunct in every household. In 
scientific work, photography is indispensable and no laboratory 
is complete without its cameras, lenses, enlarging and photo- 
micrugraphic appliances. Bulletins and circulars, especially 
those dealing with agricultural matters, are often leplete with 
illustrations made from photographs which not only add to 
the interest, but sometimes are indispensable to a clear under¬ 
standing of the text. 

Of course the chief drawback in ordinary photography 
is the lack of colour : everything must be expressed in black 
and white. It is true that by the use of panchromatic plates 
and screens the relative values of different colours can be very 
accurately rendered, nevertheless the colours themselves are 
lacking. 

Although colour photography may be said to date back 
to the beginning of the last century, when Goethe made 
experiments by throwing a spectrum from a prism on moist 
chloride of silver and noting the effects of the different 
colours, it was not until 1904 that we were able to obtain 
direct transparencies in colour on a photographic plate by 
a modeiately simple process. The method, which was fir&t 
perfected by Messrs. Lumi^re, of Prance, has since been followed 
by others, so that now there are a number of colour plates on 
the market, and the making of a colour picture has become 
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a much mora simple operatioa than most peopto. snppotf^. As 
yet, thsf process of gottiog a colowr print is a very tedious orte, 
but it can be done fairly accurately by the so-called bleaching 
out process made use of by Dr. J. H. Smith of Zurich, the 
inventor of the Utocolor paper. There is no doubt that in 
time this process of printing will be simpliBed just as has been 
the colour plate process. ' 

The rendition of colours on a Luml^re plate is made pos* 
sible by the fact that all colours are either primary colours or 
made up of these colours, and is due to the soreeti with which 
the glass is coated before the sensitized piuchromatic film is 
laid on. This colour screen is built up of starch grains dyed 
with the three primary colours, red, green, and blue-violet, and 
are used in the proportion of four green, three red, and two 
blue. The grains are of ordinary potato starch, varying in 
size from Ol to *02 mm. in diameter. On the plate there are about 
4,000,000 to the square inch. The plate is put in the camera 
with the glass side toward the leas, so that all light before 
reaching the sensitized film, must pass through tlie coloured 
starch grains. 

As a result of this the following phenomena occur when 
such a plate is exposed in the camera: the rays from a red 
object for example, will only pass through the red grains, for 
they will be absorbed by the green and the blue, so that only 
those particles of bromide of silver in the sensitive film which 
are beneath the red grains will be acted on by the light. If 
such a plate were developed and fixed in the ordinary way, the 
silver over all the red grains would be blackened by the 
developer and that over the green and blue would be unaffect¬ 
ed but Would be dissolved in the fixing bath, so that when viewed 
as a transparency the plate would be bluish green, the com¬ 
plementary colour to red, because no light would piss through 
the red grains marked by the blackened silver. If the object 
photographed is green, the rays will b3 absorbed by the red 
and blue grains ; and the film behind only the green elements 
will become acted on by the light, so that after development 
and fixation the plate will show a purple-red colour—the com¬ 
plement of the green. And so with a blue object. As all 
colours are made up of these three colours in Viirioiis combi¬ 
nations and proportions, the rays from different coloured 
objects will pass through the grains in exactly the proportion 
that they contain the different colours, so that the developed 
and fixed negative will aways show the object in the com¬ 
plementary colours. To get the picture in its true colours', 
a very ingeqious method has been devised. If, after develof)- 
ment, but without fixation, the negative be placed in a reducing 
solution, the blackened silver will be dissolved while th^it not 
acted upon by the light on the developer will remain unchanged. 
If the plate is then oxpo-.efl to daylight, the seu'^itized film 
whichu previously had not been acted on either by light, 
developer or reducer will become affected and will becotne 
blapkpnedi if the plate is again placed in a developer. The 
image will than be reversed and the picture will, appear in the 
c^.the obiaqts phpjhpgraphedi . 



’ T!rii^ispareticfes made by tbls'pro6ei^« ai<e aa a rule a'little 
dende for use as lantern slides, but are invaluable as a record of 
colour. They can also i>e used for three-colour blocks for illus- 
tratioua 

If I may now have the lights pat out I will exhibit some 
slides which will give you an idea of the range and delicacy of 
colours which can be obtained on the Lumi6re plates, and will 
show you the value of this process in natural history work 
much better than I can tell you. 

The following slides were then thrown on the scene :— 

L Photomicrograph of the Luml^re colour screen made on 
a Lumiere plate. 

2. Ppinsettia plant. 

8. Dark-red coleus plant in yellow urn. 

4. White Hall and Archbishop’s house, Trinidad, with 
Poinsettla in foreground, 
o. Red and yellow cacao pods. 

6. Section of shaddock, showing the delicate, pink-coloured 
flesh. 

7. Different varieties of coffee berries. 

8. A collection of beetles ranging in colour from yellow to blue. 
0. Sugar-cane moth borers. 

10. Moth of the wild silk worm of Trinidad. 

11. Nodes of striped Selangore and Cavengery canes. 

12. Nodes of D, 4805, D, 2168 and Crystal canes. 

13. Old English lustre pitcher. 

14. Chinese embroidered bag. 

15. Rust on Guinea corn leaves. 

10. AnthracnoSe of avocado. 

17, Bunch of bananas showing some fingers ripening pre¬ 
maturely as a result of disease, 

18. Government House, Trinidad. 

DISCUSSION. 

Dr. Waits said he thought, after what Mr. Rorer had shown 
them, they would be ready to admit that the process was verj’' 
simple. They had seen pictures of general interest, besides those 
of ootanioal, scientific and mycologioal interest, ail of which 
indicated in a very remarkable manner how one could procure in 
a very short time records that were reasonably permanent and 
accurate, as regards colour as well as form, in a way hitherto 
unapproachable. They were indebted to Mr. Rorer for bringing 
the subject to their notice, and particularly for indicating its sim¬ 
plicity. He was sure Mr. Borer would be prcparea to answer 
any questions as to colour photography: how it was to be 
done, and its cost, etc., if anyone desired to ask him these. 

In reply to a question from a member of the audience, as to 
how long a Luraiere plate qould be kept. 

Mr. ROBEIfc said he had kept them, in Trinidad, for two or 
three weeks. By storing them in a refrigerator, they could 
be kept for a month after receiving them. When the weather 
was very damp they spoiled more qiiiokly than in a dry seaapn, 
but if kept sealed they would last for a month without Ipfiwg 



wy of tbeir qualities. He advised that they should not be opened 
unless they were to be used pi*omptly. 

Mr. Bobiir, on being further questiontd as to the temperature 
at which the development should be done, said that this was 
between 60® and 65® F. He had developed one or two with 
ordinary tap water in Port-of-Spain early in the morning. 
He preferred to use iced water, because the development coukl 
be timed more accurately. In reply to another question, 
Mr. Borer said the exposure must be longer than is the case 
with ordinary plates. It was impossible to take snaj^liots, or 
pictures of moving objects, by the colour process. Under the 
most favourable conditions, three or four seconds was the 
shortest exposure that could be given; whilst in laboratory 
work, exposure of some live minutes was necessary. It was pref¬ 
erable, in taking objects outside, to choose a day when the sun 
was not shining brightly, for in the latter case a sort of pinkish 
shade is likely to be obtained. The prices of plates was 
rather high compared with that of ordinary plates, hut they were 
not beyond the reach of people working in scientific* spheres. At 
any rate they were not extravagantly expensive. A quarter- 
plate cost 9a. per dozen, and larger sizes in proportion. Wnen one 
b^ame accustomed to the process there was no need to spoil 
a plate. 

Agricultukal AcrmTJES in Trinidad. 

The following account of Mr. Freeman's lecture, well 
as the particulars of the discussion above, is taken from the 
Port-of-Spain Gazette for January 2.), 1912; - 

Mr. Frrrman next gave a sketch of some agricultural 
activities in Trinidad. He said he was afraid that the slide.s he 
had to show would be rather second fiddle, coming after the 
excellent ones with which Mr, Borer had entertained them, but 
he would endeavour to give them an idea of some of the activ¬ 
ities that were going on in Trinidad at the present time. The 
first one showed a phase recently manifested in Trinidad; it was 
a view of their new possession (laughter), and the picture gave 
a general impression of it (the new island) as one passed by on 
a steamer. The next slide, for which he was indebted to Mr. 
B. H. Stephens (President of the Victoria Institute) showed the 
crater on the new island. Of course he was sensible of the fact 
that those were all phases of non-agricultural activities in 
Trinidad. Governnient House, St. Anns, and the adjoining 
grounds were next thrown on the screen, and then came 
a series of views depicting methods of grafting and spraying. 
Matters concerning the banana were next brought into view, and 
the manner of preparation for importation of Hevea seed at 
St. Clair followed. The audience was then led, by means of 
slides, to St. Augustine Estate, where banaW cultivation was 
seen, as well as that of hybrid cotton. The cocoa-nut cultiva¬ 
tion in the lagoon known as Nariva Cocal was next dealt with, 
and heie the lecturer took opportunity to make known the fact 
that the high road in this neighbourhood runs on the beach, and 
is maintained'by the Public Works Department, the main¬ 
tenance consisting chiefly of removing the debris which floats 
in from the Orinoco. (Laughter,) The coooa-uut cultivation at 
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Laventille, which was some time ago infected with bud rot, 
formed the subject of another view, and the remains of the old 
sugar works at River Estate next engaged attention. 

Various other scenes were projected, the closing picture 
being a photographic group of the prize winners in the recent 
Cacao Competition, a picture which the lecturer said, fully 
indicated how cosmopolitan Trinidad was. 

VOTE OF THANKS. 

Sir Freuerick Clarke said he had great pleasure in pro¬ 
posing a vote of thanks to Mr. Freeman for the interesting and 
instructive slides they had seen; and he felt perfectly certain 
that the delegates attending the Conference would be only too 
pleased to visit many of the places which they had seen in the 
photographs. He also asked them to thank Mr. Rorer for the 
display of colour photographs given by him. 

Mr. Sandbach Parker said he had very great pleasure in 
seconding the vote of thanks. They had witnessed the pic¬ 
tures with very great interest, and the delegates would make 
every use of the opportunities afforded them of visiting the 
places that had been shown on the screen. 

The proceedings then came to a close. 

On the next day, Wednesday January 21, demonstrationb 
of methods of trapping cacao beetles and of sjjraying cacao 
were giv’eu at the St. Clair Experiment Station, by Mr, P. L. 
Guppy and Mr. J. B. Rorer, respectively. In regard to the 
former subject, Mr. Guppj'' first of all pointed out the useful¬ 
ness of birds and lizards in keeping the cacao beetle in check. 
He made acknowledgment to Messrs. W. C. Jardine, Couva; 
ii. Hutton, Caroni; and H. C. Warner, Carapichaima, for the 
receipt of much useful information with respect to the matter 
in hand, and then proceeded to enumerate the chief plants on 
which the cacao beetle is known to feed, namely Chataigne 
Maron {Pachira aquatica), Silk cotton (Eriodcndron anfi'octuo- 
mm), Immoj'tel {hrythrina spp.), Ochroe (Hifmcus ettculmitus), 
Forest mahoe {Stevculia curibaea), and Guimauve {MaUwhra 
capitata), of which the first is favoured most by the insect— 
a circumstance that makes it particularly useful for the 
purpose of trapping this pest. Stress was laid upon the matters 
that are of chief import in the control of the cacao beetle, 
namely: co-operation among planters, in adopting measures 
for destroying the pest; constant observation of chataigne 
planted to provide trap wood, on account of the liability of 
this to become injured and thus provide places for the beetles; 
the employment of good cultural methods, in cacao plantations, 
as a concomitant to the proper means of destroying the beetles, 
in order that the trees may be maintained in a healthy and 
resistant condition. After hearty thanks had been accorded 
to Mr. Guppy for his useful demonstration, Mr. J. B. Rorer, as 
has been stated already, proceeded to give a demonstration of 
methods of cacao-spraying, drawing special attention to 
machines that, after long trial, were stated to be most u.seful 
for the purple. Hearty thanks were also given to Mr. Rorer 
for his practical and instructive demonstration. 



ABSTRACT OF PROCEEDINGS. 


The next session of the Conference was held at 1 o’clock on 
the same day (Wednesday, January 24). 

Cacao. 

^ The first paper was entitled Methods of Spraying Cacao, by 
Mr. J, B. Rober, A.B., M.A, Mycologist, Board of Agriculture, 
Trinidad. An abstract of this is as follows 

Although the control of various fungus and insect pests by 
th6 use of fungicidal and insecticidal mixtures applied in the form 
of a spray lias become a routine part of the management of 
almost every farm and estate in temperate climates, but little use 
has been made of this method of control in tropical countries. 

A series of experiments was started in Trinidad two years 
ago, in order to ascertain whether or uot some of the aominon 
fungus and insect pests of cacao could be controlled by spraying, 
andTwhether or not this work could be put on a practical basis 
from the estate owner's point of view. 

While the experiments were being carried on, a scientific 
study of the parasitic* fungi and insects of the cacao tree was 
undertaken. It was found that, of tlie inse(*ts, the cacao beetle 
and thrips were causing the most damage, while the pod rot and 
canker diseases, both now known to be caused by the same 
parasite, Phytophthora Fabet i, comprised the most serious fungus 
pest. 

It has been ampl,y pro\ed that all these troubles can be 
eooijomically controlled hy proper spraying. The cacao beetle 
wi 1 not feed or lay its eggs on branches which ha\ e been sprayed 
with arsenate of lead ; tnrips can he killed by the use of kerosene 
emulsion, lysol, or a lime-sulphur nuxture ; while the black pod 
rot can be greatly reduced, the yield of good cacao increased, and 
canker infection pre\ ented, by spraying with Bordeaux mixture. 
The experiments na^ e also shown that spraying can be done at 
a cost which is not prohibitive, and which is more than compensated 
for by the increase in yield, even in the first year. 

Tt must not be forgotten, however, that spraying is a preven¬ 
tive means of control, and to be effective must be done thoroughly 
and in good season, and with adequate machines and properly 
pi epared mixtures. Spraying after the greater part of the damage 
18 done is like locking the door after the horse is stolen. 

A paper on Fungus Diseases of Cacao, by Mr. F. W. South, 
B.A«) Mycologist on the Staff of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture, was then taken, of which the following is an 
abstract;— 

Previous to the year 1909, our knowledge of cacao diseases 
was far from complete, while much confusion existed as to the 
monology of different forms of diseases in different countries, and 
as to the precise identity of the organisms respomsible for them. 
Sixice then, xt large amount of information has accumulated, 
whiHi has served to ducidate the positionr to a marked extent. 
The paper of which this isi an absttaot atma at giving^n acootmt 



lcno^Ie(lg<^r' It Ts ‘(liVTdetf iht<5 thv^'piirti! The 
fii^t'd'eafs with th^ diseases from a general point of view and 
deseribe^ their Syniptoins and treatment, the second gives some 
acfoount of general estate sanitation, and the third deals with 
more definitely inycologif*al subjects. As a certain amount of 
confiisihn exists in the popular names of cacao diseases, more 
especially the pod rots and root disease, new names for these 
have been proposed. In order to make the present position as 
clear as possible a tabular diagram has been drawn up. present¬ 
ing a list of the diseases with their old and new names, the 
names of the fungi now held responsible and those of the 
parasites formerly supposed to be the cause, or the synonyms 
formerly employtni. The first part of the paper alone need be 
dealt with in this abstract, as it includes the majority of points 
of general interest. Only the advances on our former knowledge 
of cacao diseases can be considered here. 

The first of these is tlie recognition of the identity of the 
fiU^i described uudtu* the names JIacrophoma vcsUta^ Diplodia 
cnoaoirola, Bofri/odtplodia elciHUcae, Laaiodiplod^a sp., Lanio- 
diplodia ihcobromae^ and Diplodia rapax as well as many 
others, inJ the discovery of the ascigerous stage of this fungus, 
called by Bancroft 7 hyridaria tarda^ of which Hevea is the 
most important host after cacao. Accoinpaiu iug these discoveiies 
has be(*n the iiKroased tendency to believe tluit this fungus is 
not nearly of as great imp<jrtancc as a parasite as it was once 
thought to be. This work is associated with the names of Griffon 
and Maublanc, Mrs. van Hall, and Drost, Fetch and Bancroft. 
An e\en more important step is the recognition of Pkyt^phthora 
Fa ben. as the true cause of canker both on cacao and Hevea, 
of ils occurrence on Hevea fruits as well as cacao pods, and of its 
spread from cacao pods to the enshions and stems. This work, 
conducted ])y Uorer and iVtcli, has relegated to the position of 
pure saprophytes the numerous species of Xectria and related 
genera with their various Fusaiium and other conidial forms, 
tliat were once thought to he responsible for tlie disease. Follow¬ 
ing on tins work and (dosely associated %vith the control of 
oanker and Fliytophthora i\)t, has been the valuable series of 
experiments ou spraying cacao conducted by Rorer in Trinidad. 
Undoubtedly, this is the most important means of controlling 
these diseases. It is, liowever, doubtful if so much emphasis 
need be laid on the uselessness of removing diseased pods, as 
is done by Ilorer : Peteli in (^eylon still recommends this course. 

Another important addition to our knowledge is the eluci¬ 
dation by \an Hall and Diost of tlie nature and cause of the 
witches' broom disease in Surinam and of the means by wdiich it 
can be brought under centlol. The Surinam disease is different 
from tliat described by \on Faber from the Canieroons and 
attributed by him to Fioasras BasfieL Attention may also be 
called to the fact that recent w’ork has indicated that one of the 
forms of root disease of cacao and other plants is duo to 
a species of Rosellinia and that this disease is apparently not the 
same as that described by How^ard and Auchinleck from Grenada. 
The question of root disease-^ in the West Indies will receive more 
attention in another paper. 



Amonjg minor alterations may be noted the inclusion of two 
new pod diseases. The first, due to Collstoiriohum Cradwiekii 
was described by Bancroft on specimens from Jamaica. The 
second, anthracnose, has not, so far as the author is aware, been 
described previously. It is in need of more thorough inveatiga* 
tion, as also is the condition known as male cacao, which is 
associated, as in anthracnose, with a species of Colletotrichum* 
A peculiar blackening of beans in San Thom6 has been described 
by Gueguen, It is due to a fungus Acro8talagmu» VUtnorinii, 
forma ThomenaiSj that obtains access to the beans through the 
tunnels made in the pods by the shot borer, Xyleborvs perforauB. 
It may also be noted that pink disease has been found to occur 
on pigeon peas in St. Lucia, and that thread and horse-hair 
blights attack nutmegs in Grenada and spread from them to 
cacao. Finally a seedling disease has been found in St. Lucia 
which resembles in some points one described by Massee on 
seedlings gi*own at Kew from beans received from Jamaica and 
Dominica. 

Such are the principal points in our increased knowledge 
of cacao diseases. In conclusion, it may be said that this increase 
has, in the West Indies, been attended by decrease in prevalence, 
owing to the growing recognition on the part of planters of the 
importance of the remedial measures recommended for combating 
the diseases. 

The following table, summarizing the position as to the 
known causes of the chief cacao diseases, accompanies the above 
paper :• ~ 
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The following is an abstract of the third pa>per in the 
series—Cacao Canker* by Mr. E. Essbd* B.Sc. (It should be 
stated that this abstract was prepared by the author of the 
paper before he had been led to modify several of the state¬ 
ments in the original, after consultation with Mr J. B. Borer 
and other mycologists at the Conference.) 

Having occupied myself for along time with a most caie- 
ful investigation of Canker, I arrived at conclusions, which go 
far to show that the disease, of which canker is only a symptom, 
is caused by a Nectria of which Spicaria colorana is one of the 
forms of fnictification : hut that this particular symptom only 
develops when the tissues are, as it were, prepared for it, by 
what may be called a predisposing moment ; and this may be : 
Ist, excessive moisture, as was asserted by Mrs. van Hall; 2nd, 
Phytophthora, as is shown by Mr. Borer’s experiments; 8rd, 
any other cause of reduction of the plant’s vitality. 

The facts, Ist that canker arising from pegmatia—gummy 
substance, of Mrs. van Hall—forming in the intercellular spaces 
and cells of the bark and imparting to it the peculiar colour; 
2nd, that in nearly ail cases the cambium underlying the 
cankered area is destroyed, giving rise to a space between 
wood and extracambial tissues, which is partly filled with 
pegmatia; 3rd, that the water brought on from the vessels 
through the medullary rays is simply poured out in the cavity, 
softening the pegmatia into a reddish, gelatinous mass; 4th, 
that the softening goes on through the intercellular spaces, 
setting up a tension in the tissues, which results in cracking 
of the bark; 5th, that through these or pre-existing cracks 
the transfusion of the reddish, gelatinous mass takes place— 
bleeding stage; 6th, that these effluxes being pegmatia give rise 
to chlamydospores or a mycelium producing Spicaria and 
Fusarium fructifications (Spicaria colorans) ; all these facts 
provide ample proof of the connexions between Spicai'ia colorans 
and canker. Mr. Borer, concluding that Phytophthora is the 
cause of canker, was led by a wrong interpretation of facts. 
Operating with trees in the fleld—a proceeding which does 
not afford, from a purely scientific point of view, reliable and 
convincing results—he assumed that Spicaria appearing * in 
cracks of bark about point of inoculation ’ was a : * saprophyte 
quickly following.’ But the Spicaria did not follow ; it was in 
the bark before the introduction of Phytophthora. This was 
proved in the following way: Seedlings raised from selected 
seeds, taken from absolutely healthy pods—proved by micro¬ 
scopic examination—and kept under rigorously sterile condi¬ 
tions, were inoctilated with Phytophthora and with Spicaria 
separately. Results of Phytophthora inoculation: one plant 
after a week showing signs of disease; the young leaves wilting 
and one blotched on the lower part. Two days after plant 
dying: aspect of ‘ Ghupon wilt ’; bark discoloured from 2 
centimetres below inoculation spot to the top. Outlines of 
discoloration irregular, fringed ; cdk)ur, in the middle brownish, 
along the margins like the skin of a cooked potato, a shade 
between grey and yellow. Not the sliithtest resemblance to 
canker. Other plants, the same discoloration but a rea aff^ted 
considerably 'smaller and they didiiot^die. i5f tlpteaprla 
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inoculation: At the end of a month no enternal change 
whatever; but sections reveal the presence of hyphae in tissues, 
here and there pegmatia forming. Two of these plants re- 
inoculated with Phytophthora developed reddish discoloration 
of hark, marked off from the healthy tissues by a thin but 
distinct brown line of wound cork; it was developing canker, 
so beautifully figured by Mr. Rorer. Pegmatia were to be 
found all over and cultures produced Spicaria and Phytophthora*. 

The parasitism of the Nectrias I found to be of a remark¬ 
able kind. As was hinted at above, they may grow in living 
tissue without doing any damage—a case of symbiosis ; they 
may slightly interfere with the assimilation of the host; i.e., 

. they become isotrophytes : incipient or abortive cases of canker, 
very frequently met with in Surinam and Trinidad ; they may 
go a little further, suppressing growth or inducing abnormal 
growth ; so becoming atrophytes or hypertrophytes —the cank¬ 
ered area being an instance of atrophy, and the wound cork of 
hypertrophy; in the end they may exhibit kteinophytic 
habits, killing the entire host plant. This pleomorphic parasitism 
of the Nectrias is shown in many other eases, as the little-leaf 
disease and root rot of the cocoa-nut tree, the first being 
a demonstration of the atrophytic, the second of the chemophy- 
tic habit of a Nectria. The discoloration is due to the forma¬ 
tion of pegmatia in the tissues, and the death of the tree to 
these pegmatia seriously interfering with assimilation and 
water trans;tK)rt in the plant, the latter causing the withering 
of the leaves from the tips downward and their falling 
back against the stem—indeed, the very picture of the 
Panama disease as may be seen in my paper on this disease 
where a description of the pegmatia is also to be found. 

The last of the papers dealing directly with diseases of 
cacao was presented under the title: A Possible Inference to be 
Drawn from the Studies on Cacao Canker, by Dr. A. Fredholm, 
and of this the following is an abstract:— 

Although cacao canker has received considerable attention 
from phytopathologists, there is still a remarkable diversity 
of opinion as to the cause of this disease, though all are agreed 
as to the vagueness of the term Canker. The paper of which 
this is an abstract endeavours to harmonize the views of the 
different investigators without either reviewing or criticising 
the work upon which they ai^e based. Descriptions of the 
symptoms and lesions are sufiiciently concurrent in the different 
reports to indicate that the conditions described are identical, 
but there is a diversity of opinion as to the extent of the 
damage—whether it is confined to the stems and branches or 
extends to the pods also. Several organisms, either parasites 
or facultative parasites, have been found in connexion with the 
disease, and one' Vrorker regards one of these asj^e cause and 
the others as saprophytes, while another believes that one of 
the species included among the saprophytes by the first 
^ worker is the true cause of the disease. 

It is more in accordance with the evidence deducible from 
the work of the various' investigators to I'egard canker as 
a condition arising from the action of a parasite on the tissues 
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of the bopt, aad not aa tv specific disease. This harmonises the 
views of the dUferent workers, since several parasitic fungi 
may be capable of producing the cankerous condition, accord* 
ing to the external conditions under which it is produced. 
InoeulatioDS with one fungus tnvy give positive, and with 
another negative, results In one lo(»allty, while in a different 
situation the results would be reversed. Such deviations from 
^opinions held are not anomalous in pathology, and analogies 
f^om the study of human diseases are given in the paper. 

If it is proved that difft^rent parasitic fungi can give rise 
to diseases involving cankerous conditions, then the compara¬ 
tive study of the s^'mp oms of those conditions would soon 
ilead to the discovery of differences by which the cause could 
be determined in each case; as a restilc several diseases could 
be described under specific names, ail uf which are now included 
under the term Oacao Canker. 

• In the discussion which followed, Mr. E. A. Robinson 
(Barbados) asked if the remedial nieastires that are recommend¬ 
ed for fungus diseases could be depended upon to do what is 
expected from them even when theaetuil fungus causing the 
disease had not been identifte 1, anti was assured by Mr. J. B. 
Rorbr, that, as Bordeaux mixture is a general fungicide, con¬ 
fidence may always be placed in it. in the special connexion. 
In reply to a further que-^tion, he wis also informed by 
Mr. Rorer that, as reganls c ic to canker, srwaying with Bordeaux 
mixture is of no use in case^* wh^re the disease has already 
entered the tree; the inatrer of import nice was that infection 
by canker takes place through the p m1, s > that spraying the 
pods is certainly an effective measure toward control. The 
PiiBSiDBNT explained that the gist of Mr. Rorer's replies to 
Mr. Robinson was that, uo matter what may be the character 
Of the fungus causing the caiikHr, the real point was that 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is likely to be effective in 
controlling the disease. Planters were therefore well advised 
to continue to employ the remedial measures recommended to 
them, and to leave the mycologists to decide as to the fungus 
origin of the disease. 

After Mr. J. B. Rorkr had dealt with several of the 
matters in Mr. E. Essed’s paper, in regard to which these two 
investigators held different opinions, Mr. Essed replied, A 
question was then asked by Mr. D. S. dk FfiRUTAS (Grenada) as 
tci‘Whether Forastero cacao is more reslste*nt^ to canker than 
any of the other varieties, and be was answered by Mr. Rorer 
to the effect that he bad never noticed any great difference in 
regard to the susceptibility of the different varieties, except 
that Alligator cacao was much more likely than the ,re.st to be 
attacked, While Mr. J. Jonbs (Domln!c^l) mqi^|(i8pttd Forastero 
kik quite , jt y^ ptible, and Oalabacillo as being less commonly 
affected the disease. 

In summing up the discassion, The Pbrsiornt referred 
again to th© practical importance of the posHes8if>n of knowl¬ 
edge of remedial mea^aiires that are applicable, whatever the 
informatics %o . (ihe ^awativ/e fungus may . be, . etating 
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at the aame time that, as the ideas as to the eaxtses .of 
disease are quickly beeotninff more definite, so is this the case 
in regard to the remedies to be used and their manner of 
application. The keenness of different investigators to find 
the true causes of the manifestations of disease, and their 
anxiety to support the views that they had adopted as a result 
of their work, should form matters for encouragement to the 
practical planter. 

Professor J. B. Harrison, on the invitation of The Presiuknt. 
exhibited illustrations, drawn from actual pods, of the varieties 
of cacao growing in British Guiana, with a view to ascertaining 
if growers of cacao in Trintdaii and other West Indian islands 
could identify and classify them as distinct types and recognize 
them by their own names. When the illustrations bad been 
shown, The President stated that they would be available, 
in a safe place, for closer examination on the part of those 
interested, with a view to the provniou of information as to 
the identity of the various kinds portrayed. 

After this, the rending of papers relating to cacao was 
resumed. The first of these was by Mr. P. I/. Guppjs Assistant 
Entomologist to the Board of Agriculture, Trinidad, and dealt 
with Insect Pests of Cacio. An abstract of this is as follows 

The pest first dealt with is the cacao beetle. 

INTRODUCTION. Since Circular No. 1 of the Trinidad Board 
of Agriculture was issued, it is very satisfactory to have fo 
record an increased activity in the campaign against the cacao 
beetle. 

Thanks to Messrs Jardine and Hutton, I am able to give the 
remarkable results of tl e systematic collecting and trapping 
undertaken by these gentlemen, recorded in this paper. 

i5amag£ done CACAO. It is difficult to estimate the 
actual damage done wherever the pest mevaiJs, but from the 
number of dead branches, and occasionally a dead tree seen on 
old-established estates, and the miserable-looking, distorted trees 
met with here and there, it is safe to say that thousands of 
dollars are lost annually in large properties where no proper and 
systematic control measuies aie adopted. 

In young contracts where trees range from tw o to six years old, 
not only are many lost, but their retarded growth is also a heavy 
loss ultimately ; young trees al.-o take a bad shape or become 
disfigured from hacked up bark’where w^orms or grubs have been 
cut out. 

FOOD PLANTS. Besides Chataigne maron (PochirdL aquaiica), 
the favourite food plant of the pest, there are J^rvodendron 
anfractvmum or silk cotton, Hibiscus esculentm or gemauve, and 
ooofitsionally Erythrina vmbrosa or Immortel. 

Mr. A. B. Carr states that he also found this beetle attacking 
Sterculia caribaea, or forest mahoe, and Couroupita gumnensis, or 
cannon ball trea 

PREDACEOUS ENEMIES. Birds and lizards must be protected. 
It is well known that some birds are shot down Riercile^ly and 
paid fqr because a few^dozen pods are lost annually in some 
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places; birds like the King of the Woods {Momotm swaimonii) 
and some of the woodpeckers have suflFered most from persecution 
in this respect. The protection of lizards is quite as important, 
especially those that ojimb and creep along the branches of trees. 

CONTROL.. The following traps have been found most practical 
and effective:— 

(1) Suspended traps. 

(2) Bark trapa 

(3) Fork and leaning traps composed of bark 
and branches. 

(1) The suspended traps are composed of short portions of 
branches about 2 feet long and from 2 to 4 inches thick. Several 
of these should be hung about open spots wherever beetles are 
suspected. 

(2) The bark iraps are merely portions of bark stripped 
off in lengths rather low down the tree where the bark is thickest. 
The beetles lay freely in fresh pieces of bark which soon dry up 
and become hard, and eggs and larvae die from want of nourish¬ 
ment ; this saves expense of collecting and destroying wood. 

(3) Fork traps simply mean pieces of chataigne placed 
between forks of trees. Either portions of branches or pieces of 
bark can be used, the longer pieces being placed on the ground 
leaning against trunks of cacao trees, to be used as leaning 
traps. 

In regard to the use of these traps, certain spots in the fields 
can be made more attractive to the oeetles for setting the traps. 

Spots are chosen at intervals throughout the estate and some 
cutting away is done that will let in more light ; to effect this, 
a little pruning always attracts beetles. On such cleared portions 
traps must be set both at the root, and the fork of every second 
or third cacao tree. 

From the time that a chataigne tree is wounded it becomes 
not only an attraction for beetles seeking food, but also for egg- 
laying purposes. Trees therefore from which trap wood has been 
out must be regularly visited. 


Locality. 

Date. 

Na of 
days. 

No. of 

beetles. 

Average 
per day. 


Prom 

To 

\jm 



Caroni 

Aug. 23, 
19ir 

Sept. 18, 
1911 


5,324 

204 


Sept. 18, 
1911 

Sept. 24, 
1911 

■ 

2,117 

333 



Total 

32 

7, 441 

232 

Oaura 

June 17, 
1911. 1 

Oct. 14, 

1911 

119 

10,408 

87 
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It is very important that chataigne trees growing near, or 
on, oaoao estates snould be kept tinder close obseri'ation. Where- 
ever branches are broken by accident or other causes this damage 
is sufficient to attract the beetles. Such branches must l)e cut 
away from the trees, and the wounds on the stem dressed in the 
same way as is recommended for the cacao trees. 

Chataigne trees that are ring-barked, for the purpose of 
destroying them, afford an especialattraction to beetles; such trees 
should therefore be systematically examined every day. 

At Caroni one man was employed and the cost of taking 
7,441 beetles was about ?10*00. In Caura it cost $45*00 to destroy 
10,408 beetles. 

FINAL RBOOMMBNDATIONS. (1) It is absolutely necessary for 
planters to co-operate, in order to work effectively against the 
pest. (2) There is no difficulty about catching and destroying 
the beetles, and the cost is small Chataigne can be easily obtain¬ 
ed and the planter may be able to devise improved methods of 
trapping, (o) Don’t use chataigne as shade for cacao. 

The second pest to receive attention in the paper is thrips 
of cacao. 

The Board of Agriculture’s Circular of February 24, 1911, by 
Mr. F. W. Urich, deals with cacao thrips (Heliothripa rubrocinc- 
Uis). 

There is at present an extensive and severe epidemic in the 
Sangre Grande district; this has l>een going on for some time 
IMist and seems to V)e still spreading. Spraying with kerosene 
emulsion is being carried out on some estates. Although trees 
severely attacked recover, yet the excessive loss of leaf causes 
reduction of crops. 

Dry w^eather condition.s are favourable to increa.se , although 
unshaded fields seem to suffer most, it is quite possible that the 
trees under such conditions may finally become more resistant to 
thrips by becoming hardier. 

There are a large number of cashew, almond ( Terminalia 
Catappa) and mango trees in the Bangre Grande district and 
these are infested with thrips, especially the first-named, which is 
the favourate food plant of the pest. 

Small leaf-eating beetles (Neobrotica spp. and Colaapift spp.) 
have again become very troublesome; as soon as young cacao 
leaves are put forth they are reduced to a ‘ ragged ' untidy con¬ 
dition by the beetles feeding on them. 

In Sangre Grande district this has caused a severe strain on 
the trees ; after loss of leaf caused by thrips the fresh crop of 
tender leaves is attacked by these pests. Spraying wdth ai*senatc 
of lead is recommended. 

The paper then deals with podhoppers. 

In certain localities podhoppers {Hortola arcuata and allied 
species) are sufficiently numerous to cause a certain amount of 
clamage, but this happens only where the ants, principally 
those of the genus Azteca, are abundant 

These ants build their carton nests over the podhoppers and 
prevent ^e hymenopterous parasites from getting at the eggs 
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To control the pest, the ants must first be destroyed ; recjom 
mendattons are given in Circular No. 3, Hoard of Agriculture 
pp. 5, 6, and 15. 

ADBITIONTAL OBSKRVATiONS. Finally, the following addition¬ 
al observations are given. 

There are of course a great many other cacao pests in 
Trinidad, but so far the above-mentioned may be reckoned 
important. 

Fortunately, the planter has a great motxxy insect friend® 
which act as natural controlling agents. 

In certain instances the upsetting of the balance of nature 
has been the cause of trouble to planters, such as the killing ot 
birds and the introduction of the mongoose, and to a great 
degree the clearing of forest lands. 

After the reading of the paper, Mr. Guppy, in reply to a 
question by Mr. G. G. Auchinleck (Grenada), stated that he had 
noticed the attacks of thrips to be worst in the case of cacao 
under shade. Mr. E. A. Robivson (Barbados) had found that the 
attacks vary—sometimes being worst without shade, and some¬ 
times where it is present; in answer to The Presipent, he said 
he thtiuglit, in any case, that dry weather conduced to an 
increase of the pest. The matter was advanced further by a 
statement from the llev. Dr. Morton (Trinidad) to the eifoct that 
thrips is likely to do most damage on the lower lyir^g lands. 
Mr. H. A. Ballou stated that thrips vas naturally more injurious, 
generally speaking, after the removal of shade, because the insect 
favours sunlight; the (juestion of the removal of sliade was con¬ 
cerned with the balance between the advantages resulting from 
it and the damage that might result from attacks of thrips, under 
the altered conditions. 

Mr. P. L. Gupi*y further stated, in answer to Mr. J. R. 
Bo VELL (Barbados), that no natural enemies of thrips had been so 
far found in Trinidad ; the best remedial measure appeared to be 
spraying with kerosene emulsion. Jii regard to the question of the 
existence of natural enemies of the pest, Mr. F. W. UuiCH 
(Trinidad) stated that a parasite of the pear thrips had been 
discovered quite recently, in California, where the parasitism had 
been as much as 70 per cent,, and that a favourable feature of the 
matter was that the host belongs to the same genus as the cacao 
thrips in the West Indies, so that its introduction, which would be 
brought about at an early opportunity, was likely to be success¬ 
ful. After The President had laid emphasis on the importance 
of the existence of auah a parasite*, the Hon. D. S. Dw Freitas 
(Grenada) Vstated that, in his experience, in Grenada, thrips 
occurs on cacao whether shade is present or not, but that he had 
found the best remedy in proper cultivation, draining and manur¬ 
ing ; the provision or otherwise, of shade dM not seem to be the 
controlling principle. This evidence was supported by Mr. W. N. 
Sands (St. Vincent). Mr. W. E. Broadway (Tobago) described 
his experience of the matter, which showed that, in Tobago, 
shade encourages the attacks of thrips. 

At the conclusion of this part of the discussion, The PresI; 
DE.VT drew tlie attebtion of the delegates to a paper by 
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Mr. J. Jones, on Grafted Caoao at the Dominica Botanic Station, 
which had been published in the last number of the West Indian 
copies of which were in the hands of members, stating 
that the subject was intended for discussion at the C'onferenoe 
Ip connexion with the matter, The IPhkhidknt asked Mr. Jones to 
state if anything definite had been done in the direction of crossing 
different varieties of cacao, and in reply the information was 
given that such crosses had been made, employing Alligator 
cacao, and that it was proposed to cross-pollinate two varieties of 
Forastero caoao. The President drew attention, further, to the 
importance of the fact that when a highly desirable type of cacao 
had been produced by crossing, this could be propagated, with 
certainty as to the nature of the resulting plants, by grafting—a 
matter that possesses a most important bearing in regard to the 
development of the cacao industry. 

Mr. A. W. Hill (Kew Gardens) stated that he had seen the 
grafted cacao at the Dominica Botanic Station, and spoke in high 
terms of the conduct of the work and of the results that are being 
obtained. He predicted a great future in the matter of the utility 
of cross-pollination, in cacao, and hoped that, in addition to the 
production of good types in this way and their propagation by 
grafting, work would be done in the direction of obtaining 
seedling grades of cacao, especially in view of the fact that 
vegetative propagation cannot be depended upon to produce 
plants of the same type for an indefinite period. The subject 
of the establishment of plantations of cacao containing plants 
of a uniform type received attention from Mr, E. A. Robinson 
(Barbados), who drew attention to the risk of the total destruc¬ 
tion, by some specific disease, of the trees in such a plantation, 
and the advantage that accrues from the possession of plants of 
mixed types, in that the flowering and fruiting of the different 
kinds do not take place all at the same time, so that there is an 
economy in the provision of drying space. 

After Mr. Jones had stated in reply to the Hon, J. G. W. 
Hazell (St Vincent) that he had not been successful in bud¬ 
ding cacao, in Dominica, the Rev. Dr. Morton, (Trinidad) advo¬ 
cated the claims to utility, in commerce, of a hardy, strongly 
bearing cacao, rather than anything of a highly specialized 
type—at any rate, until results of a very definite nature had 
been attained from grafting—and suggested that such a type 
might be produced in practice by rigid seed selection and 
the constant removal of inferior plants as soon as their nature 
was shown. The Hon. D, S. de Freitas asked if fine quality of 
the product, productivity of plants, or power to resist dis-ease, 
was the chief characteristic to be aimed at, in producing new 
types of cacao. In Grenada, it had been found best to grow 
the commoner kinds on the low-lying lands — kinds that are 
very resistant and productive. As far as Grenada was con- 
erned, the Galabaeillo had prove«l the most useful; in any 
case, he did not think that any type would show itself to be 
suitable to all kinds of soil conditions. 

Mr. W. G. Freeman (Trinhlad) drew atfention to experi¬ 
ments that are being conducted in Trinidad for the purpose of 
determining whether seed selection or grafting is likely to 
prodqce the most desirable cacao plant. JHe also aaked if 
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anyone in the West Indies bad tried to replace old cacao trees 
by crown grafting, as was done in temperate countries for 
fruit trees, or if grafting was done on chupons, or suckers. 
In replying to this, the Rev. Dr. Morton stated that he did 
not know what bad been done in these ways, but that he did 
not think that old trees or small branches should be employed 
for the purpose, but that what are called * renews that is, 
new shoots that arise near the ground and suggest a new 
tree—should be used. By the employment of these, a quick- 
growing shoot, independent of the parent plant could be 
utilized. In regard to the matter suggested by Mr. Freeman 
it was the opinion of Mr. Pishlock (Virgin Islands) that there 
is no reason why cacao should not be grafted in the tropics 
in the same way as that employed for the propagation of 
apples, pears and peaches, in the temperate regions; it was 
this speaker’s opinion that the aim should be to prodtice good 
types of cacao, suitable for different districts, and then to 
propagate them by grafting. 

A paper dealing with Manurial Experiments on Cacao in 
Tiinidad was prepared for the Conference by Mr. J. de Ver- 
TBUIL, F.C.S., Assistant Analyst, Department of Agriculture 
Trinidad, of which the following is a short abstract:— 

Manurial experiments with cacao are being carried out by 
the Department of Agriculture and the Board of Agriculture; in 
the first (*ase these are conducted together with experiments to 
ascertain the effect of removing shade, and that of permitting 
chupons, or suckers, to grow to different extents. The work 
of the Department of Agriculture, in this connexion, is con¬ 
ducted at the River Estate and at the Brooklyn Estate, as 
well as on four estates in Tobago. The similar investigations 
under the auspices of the Board of Agriculture are being 
carried out on nine cacao estates in Trinidad. 

Detailed tables of the results of the experiments under the 
Department of Agriculture are given in the paper, and these 
show, on the whole, that the effects of manuring are favourable 
as respects the yield of cacao. As regards shade, the best 
returns have been obtained under conditions of no shade 
followed in order by those of partial shade and of complete 
shade. 

The trials dealing with the results from the removal of 
chupons have not been conducted long enough for any definite 
statements to be made concerning the matter ; statistics are 
included in the paper for the purpose of future reference. 

As the experiments under the Board of Agriculture have 
only been commenced lately, no records of yields under the 
different conditions are yet available. < 

In addition to the numerical results of the trials that have 
been obtained so far, the paper presents tables giving infor¬ 
mation regarding the constitution of the soils employed for 
experimentation, 

An abstract of a paper, prepared for the Oonferenoe, on 
Manurial Experiments ^th Cacao in Dominica, by Mr, H. A. 
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Temp ANY, B.Sc*, Superintendent of Agriculture for the Leeward 
Islands, and Mr. J. Jokes, Curator of the Botanic Station, Dom¬ 
inica, is as follows 

Manurial experiments with cacao have been carried out at 
the Botanical Station, Dominica, since 1902-8, and have been 
systematically reported on each year. The original series consists 
of five plots varying in size between 0*28 and 0*37 of an acre and 
situated on level ground in the Botanic Station. 

The manurial treatment received by the plots is as 
follows: (1) no manure; (2) basic phosphate, 4 cwt. per acre, 
and sulphate of potash, l|cwt. per acre; (8) dried blood, 4 cwt, 
per acre; (4) basic phosphate, 4 cwt., sulphate of potash, 1| cwt., 
dried blood, 4 cwt., per acre; (5) mulched with grass and leaves. 

The manures are applied once a year, and each of the plots 
has received the same manurial treatment each year. The 
material of which the mulch is composed consists largely of 
grass from lawns, and leaves and pods of the Saman trees 
surrounding the lawns; it is applied at the rate of four baskets 
per tree. 

The a(*eumulated results show that the most profitable 
returns are obtained from the use of the mulching method, 
which throughout the course of the experiment has given 
consistently higher yields than other forms of manurial treat¬ 
ment. On the mean of nine years’ results, this method has 
given an average annual gain over the no-manure plot of 
5*57 lb. of cured cacao per acre, and a profit from manuring of 
2l8a. fid. 

Next after this plot 4, which received a complete manure 
consisting of dried blood, potash and phosphate, has given the 
largest yield; on the average return the annual gain over the 
uo-manure plot amounted to 480 B). of cured cacao per acre, and 
a profit from manuring of 133a 9d. 

In the case of the other two plots, in which phosphate and 
potash, and phosphate alone, respectively, were applied without 
nitrogen, the gains have been smaller. 

Additional experiments have, since 1907, been carried on at 
the Botanic Station, with a view to testing further the value 
of the mulching method and also other points of importance. 
Plots P and G, each J-acre in extent, have been mulched with 
grass and leaves and manured with cotton-seed meal i*espec- 
tively. The situation and condition of the plots admit of theii* 
comparison with the no-manure plots in the older series, and 
the results of four years* experience has been once again to 
demonstrate the value of the mulching method of maintaining 
and increasing fertility; cotton-seed meal on the other hand 
has maintained, but not increased, the yield. 

Plots H and I are situated on the steeply sloping hillside, 
similar to the conditions under which much of the cacao in 
Dominica is grown. Plot H received no manure, while Plot 1 
was mulched with grass and weeds in the customary manner. 
The plots have a horizontal area of 0*414 acres in the case of 
Plot H and 0*878 acres in the case of Plot I, 
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. JFour y’^ara’ work on theae plots haa now clearly demon-* 
stmted the value of the nmlehin^ method when applied to 
hiilt^lde conditious, as is shown by the returns which as a mean 
of 4 years show an average annual gain over the no-manure 
plot amounting to 693 D). of cured cacao per acre and a pecuni¬ 
ary profit valued at 286a 6d. per acre. 

In relation to cacao cultivation, attention was drawn to a 
paper dealing with the Estimation of Certain Physical Prop¬ 
erties of Soil, compiled from the work of various investi¬ 
gators by Mr. G, G, Auchinlbck, B.Sc., Superintendent of 
Agriculture, Grenada, and printed, with a note by Mr. H. A. 
Tempant, B.Sc., in the West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. XII, No. 1. 

A description of the Barnard cacao drier, by the inventor 
Mr. G. Barnard, was prepared for the Conference, and the 
following extract, describing the machine, is taken from this 

The Barnard cacao polisher occupies a ground space of 
8 feet by 8 feet, and consists of a hollow cylinder made of wood 
or iron, through which runs a shaft on to which are keyed 
a number of eccentrics; attached to the lower or under side of 
these eccentrics are feet or pedals, jointed to give a rocking 
motion as the eccentrics rise and fall. Hard rubber pads are 
attached to the bDttom of these pedals which give under pres¬ 
sure to prevent the beans from being ct ushed; an additional safe¬ 
guard against crushing is that the pedals do not come within 
2 inches of the cylinder and are spaced sufficiently far apart on 
the shaft to allow the cacao to stir about freely and become 
thoroughly mixed as the pedals rise and fall alternately. 

The cylinder and shaft are run in opposite directions, so as 
to insure the thorough stirring of the beans, in order that 
each bean shall get an equal amount of polish. The cylinder 
is driven at the rate of ten revolutions per minute, and the 
shaft at sixty to eighty. At this rate of work the machine 
polishes one bag (200 lb.) of cacao in ten minutes—a record 
unobtainable by the present method, using the human foot. 
The Park machine is driven by belting fi'om the 2i power 
engine which drives a Gordon’s Patent Dryer of eight bags 
capacity, but the patentee has arranged for hand gear to be 
attached to smaller machines (of 2 or S pedals) to be worked by 
one man. 

The cacao is fed to the polisher and damped (just as at 
present) before starting, and on removal is placed either in the 
sun or trays, or direct into the dryer. 

The remaining paper in this section was entitled The Struc¬ 
ture and Pollination of the Cacao Flower, by Messrs J. JoNBS, 
Curator of the Botanic Station, Dominica, and Q. A. JoNBS, 
Assistant Curator. It has been abstracted as follows : — 

After a description of the flower of the genus Theobroma 
has b^en given, an account of the time and manner of opening 
of the cacao flower is ptesented. An attempt to ascertain the 
percentage of pcillination of flowers gave, in the fir t observa¬ 
tions, 1*4; but it is likely that this amount is too high, in the 



lig:ht of subsequent experiments and of the results of invest!* 
gationa made by Wright. 

In considering the natural means for the pollination of the 
cacao flower, it is held that its structure renders self-pollination 
almost impossible ; nor did very close examination show that 
it was likely that pollination is brought about by any process 
of a mechanical nature : the low percentage of pollination 
supports this view. Further, the structure of the flower indi¬ 
cates that it is quite unsuited for wind pollination, and actual 
experiments are described which show that such pollination is 
unlikely to take place. This brings matters to a consideration of 
the only remaining means, in nature, for effecting cross-pollin- 
nation, namely that of insects. Among the latter, bees, moths, 
buttei^ies, beetles and flies are not seen to visit cacao flowers, 
and the latter do not possess either scent or nectar which might 
attract such insects. The forms usually seen in cacao flowers 
are of the nature of mealy-bugs, thrips, aphis and others similar, 
and those mentioned are seen to be carefully nursed by ants, 
especially the red ant. In regard to this matter, experiments 
in which flowers were kept free from the visits of insects of 
the first-mentioned kind showed that no pollination took place 
under the circumstances. The same was the case when these 
insects were introduced by band, and ants were excluded, even 
though the insects had crawled about on the flowers. This fact, 
together with the circumstance that microscopical examination 
did not show the presence of pollen grains on the bodies and 
legs of any of these small insects, has led to the conclusion that, 
in Dominica, they possess little, if any, direct power to cause 
pollination of the cacao flower. The conclusion is reached, after 
close and continued observation, that this is brought about by 
ants when acting as nurses to the insects mentioned; though it is 
notclaimed that definite conclusions have been obtained as to the 
way in which the pollen reaches the stigma of the cacao plant. 

The work described has led to experiments in the cross¬ 
pollination of cacao, and hybrids have been obtained between 
selected Porastero and Alligator cacao. It is hoped to be able 
to produce, by a further selection on Mendelian lines, a plant 
with the vigour and disease-resisting power of the selected 
Porastero, and hearing beans of the Alligator tj^'pe. For the 
purpose of hastening the fruiting period, several of the young 
plants have been grafted on to Calabacillo stocks, and these 
are being compared with other, similar seedlings, planted in 
soils as (ontrols, for the purpose of determining whether 
maturity is actually hastened by grafting, or by the fact that 
the scion is taken from mature trees. 

The Conference then adjourned for luncheon. 

SCGAR. 

Uppn the resitniption of business, The PagsiDEXT said :— 

The proceedings this afti-rnoon are concerned with 
quenions relating to sugar, and I propose to tarke first tlio-e 
pipt^rs which deal with stigar-ciue exiieriinents. I ha^e been 
a-ked, however, before this is done, to submit a Resolution to 
tlUs Ooafereuce which wUl bemo^^'ed by Mr. Saudbach Parker 



und eeoonded by Sir ^ Fredericlc; Clarke, bavitig reference to the 
Brussels Convention. I will lead the Resolution and then ask 
those gentlemen formally to move it. There has been a free 
consideration of the subject outside the Conference, and with 
the object of keeping the matter within bounds, I should 
be glad if there be no discussion except by those who ma:y be 
against it. The Resolution is as follows - 

^ Whereas substantial benefits have been conferred on the 
British West Indian Colonies by the operation of the Brussels 
Convention:— 

‘ Be it resolved : (1) That the members of the Conference 
view with dismay the threatened withdrawal of Great Britain 
from the said Convention and express the earnest hope that 
this course may be avoided, feeling convinced that the said 
withdrawal will be disastrous to the sugar industry and the 
general prosperity of the West Indies. 

(2) * In view of the meeting of the Brussels Convention on 
the 20th instant, that a copy of this Resolution be sent to His 
Excellency the Governor with the respectful request that it be 
forwarded immediately to the Secretary of State for the 
Colonies.' 

Mr. C. Sandbaoh Parker (England): Before moving this 
Resolution, 1 should be very glad if I may express my apprecia¬ 
tion of the honour which has been done me in allowing me to 
propose it, because 1 feel that the future welfare of the West 
Indies is intimately connected with the question which forms 
the basis of this Resolution. 1 move the Resolution with 
a deep sense of its paramount importance, not only to the 
sugar industry but to the general welfare and prosperity of 
the British West Indies. Notwithstanding the splendid work 
done for the minor industries after the recommendations of 
the Royal Commission of 1897, I feel that sugar is, and must 
be, the backbone of agriculture in the West Indies, and that 
anything that affects its stability must have an effect upon the 
whole welfare of these Colonies. It is an industry for which 
most of our British West Indian Colonies are eminently 
suited, and 1 cannot help asking myself whether it ever 
struck those who were foremost in criticizing the condition 
of the sugar industry in the British West Indies previous 
to the Commission of 1897, that sugar was the one industry 
and the staple product of practically every important island 
in the Caribbean Sea, and the true reason why it languished 
in the British West Indies was that they, unlike their neigh¬ 
bours, had no secure market for their sugars, and therefore 
could offer no inducement to capitalists to invest mcmey in 
improved methods of manufacture. Since the passing of the 
Brussels Convention, confidence has been elowly restored and 
capital has been cautiously feeling its way again in the British 
West Indies. Now we are seriously threatened as to whether 
the Sugar Convention is to be continued after 1913, and the 
whole of the progress is greatly endangered by the threatened 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the Convention, in 191*3. 
There will be a meeting of the Conference next week, at 
Brussels, .to dieeuss.the question if Russia is to> be Allowed to 



export more sugar than is permitted by the terms of the Con* 
vention, and I understand, and, in fact, it has been stated in 
Parliament, that the Imperial Government will withdraw from 
the Convention unless that permission is given. I venture to 
think that we, as representing the whole of the West Indian 
agricultural industries assembled here to-day, may, without 
any political bias whatever, send our views to the representa¬ 
tives of the Government in London, in the hope that they 
might realize the conception that exists on this side of the 
ocean with regard to its effect on the welfare and prosperity of 
these Colonies. And, therefore, in asking you to support this 
Resolution, I ask you to do so, not by a majority, but unani¬ 
mously. As far as I know, there is not a man in this hall who 
will not be benefited by supporting this Resolution, and there¬ 
fore, I ask you to sup^iort it unanimously, and to sign the 
Resolution with your own names as delegates, in order that we 
may follow up the cable which we ask His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor to be good enough to send to-day, by forwarding the 
Resolution so signed, by next mail. This cannot fail to have 
considerable weight wdth His Majesty’s Government, and 
L only hope that it might result in something being done to 
prevent the abandonment of a policy which has been of such 
inestimable importance to us all in the British vYest Indies. 
(Applause.) 

Sir Frkdbrick Clarke (Barbados): I have much pleasure 
in seconding this Resolution, and before I say anything in 
regard to it, I desire to express the thanks of the delegates, 
assembled here, to the President for having allowed us to 
bring up this matter, which is not on the programme. The 
Legislatures and the Agricultural and Commercial Societies of 
the various West Indian Colonies interested in sugar have 
passed either Addresses or Resolutions on this subject; but 
a Resolution passed to-day by the representatives of those 
islands, assembled here, must have more weight than Resolu¬ 
tions passed by the various colonies ; and it is for that reason 
that I feel particularly grateful to the President of this Con¬ 
ference, for having allowed us to bring on this matter to-day. 
1 think I should add, however, that as this is a West Indian 
Agricultural Conference, any matter which affects agriculture, 
and especially a subject which so deeply concerns agriculture 
in the West Indies, could not be out of place at a Conference 
of this sort. No matter what debatable ground we may have 
to tread on, it is our duty and the duty of our President, to 
have a matter of this kind discussed at this Conference. The 
Resolution states that we view with dismay the threatened 
withdrawal of Great Britain from the Convention. We all 
know what that withdrawal will mean to these colonies; we 
know what was the condition of these colonies before the 
coming into (operation of the Brussels Convention; we 
know that there was no confidence in the sugar 
industry; that our machinery was antiquated; that 
plantations were being abandoned, and those that were 
not abandoned were changing hands at the price of 
scrub lands, and the labouring classes in these colonies 
were, many of them, without employment, and in an abject 



8i»te of poverty. I remember, when the Royal Oommiesioiiers 
visited Barbados in 1897, that 1 ivas told by one of them that 
in some of the islands they had visited nothing could have been 
more pitiable than the condition of the labouring classes. 
Let us contrast with that the condition of these islands within 
the last few years. We have no such abject poverty as then 
existed. We find the price of land going up ; we find enormous 
Slims of money being invested in new machinery. Surely there 
must have been some cause for the restoration of that confi¬ 
dence in the sugar industry. Do not let anyone say it is 
a mere coincidence. A thing like that could not have hap¬ 
pened without some direct and controlling cause. Therefore, 
I say we are quite right in stating that we view with dismay 
the threatened withdrawal of Great Britain from the Conven¬ 
tion. It is needless for me to say more. I have great pleasure 
in seconding the Resolution. (Applause ) 

The Resolution was put and carried with applause. 

The President ; We will now take first those papers 
relating to sugar, and which deal with sugar-cane experiments. 
I propose to group these papeis on sugar-cane experiments 
together, and then have a di<«cussion on them. 

The first paper taken was entitled Outline of Manurial 
Experiments in Sugar-cane in Trinidad and Tobago, by J. DE 
Vbbtbuil, Assistant Analyst, Government Laboratory, Trini¬ 
dad, and of this the following is an abstract:— 

Manurial experiments on sugar-cane are being made on 
four estates. These experiments are under the control of the 
Board of Agriculture. Nine plots are maintained on each 
estate. Each*plot is approximately one acre in extent so that 
there are 9 acres under experiment on each estate, or 36 acres 
in all. 

The following manures are being used: basic slag, bone 
meal, superphosphate of lime, sulphate of potash, sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamide, calcium nitrate, 
temper lime and air-slaked lime. Two plots on each estate are 
treated with the manures generally employed on the estate. 
The manures are supplied free of cost to the proprietors at 
their railway station, but the cost of application and the 
cost of general cultivation are borne by the estate owners. 

On two of the estates. B. 156 was planted in October 1910, 
and on the other two, D. 109 in October 1910 The manures 
were applied in June 1911. 

Ou two of the estates the fields under experiment bad 
received applications of pen manure at the rate of about 10 
ahd 5 tons respectively. No pen manure had been previously 
applied to the tield-s ou the other twd estates. 

The canes will ba reaped during the coming crop season, 
and the weight from em*h plot recoided, 

After ihe reading of this paper, an address was given by 
ProfcsdOr J. B. II\Riil:SOV. Director of Science and^Agricnltuie, 
British Guiana, on the Results of lixperiineuts with Sngarrcaiie 
ill UuUtnv * In rutroductug ‘the sid^t-ct, rrQfeset>r 

Uj^rnsoa ezpiaiaei tb^t he unable to provide any formal 



presentation of the results, owing to the fact that the abnormal 
weather had prevented the conclusion of the experimental 
work for the season. He referred to the information that had 
been given by him at the last Conference, in 19C8, making 
allusion specially to his description of the chemical changes 
that take place in the soil, in British Guiana, through the long- 
continued cultivation of the sugar-cane, under different condi¬ 
tions of manuring. It was an interesting fact that the ultimate 
result was the production of the condition that characterizes 
the almost sterile land in the arid districts of the world—and 
that in heavy clay land in the wettest parts of British Guiana. 
The ultimate effect was the production of alkaline and exceed¬ 
ingly saline soils. Professor Harrison thought that some doubt 
had been expressed at the Conference mentioned as to the way 
in which the matter was being treated by him. Subsequent 
investigation bad, however, supported the opinion that, in land 
deficient in humus and organic matter, the soil waters in time 
lost their lime and there was a concentration of magnesium 
carbonate in sucli waters. The fact was that the lime went 
out of solution during drought and was replaced by excesses 
of magnesium and sodium carbonate. In soils in winch cane 
would not grow, not only were these substances found, but an 
excess of magnesium chloride as well. Flooding had been found 
useful in ameliorating the condition, and the investigations 
provided an explanation for the reason of this. 

Professor Harrison gave an outlint‘ of the method of 
experimentation with sugar-cane that had been adopted in 
British Guiana, stating that it consists of the duplication and 
re-duplication of experiments under a recognized system of 
laws, and arranged under such conditions of control as will 
give the most effective results. After mentioning several 
important details with regard to the way in which such inves¬ 
tigations should be carried on, Professor Harrison referred to 
the work that was being conducted in British Guiana, in relation 
to the raising of varieties of sugar-cane from seed, stating that 
this has been continued but that no striking results have 
been achieved lately. A past extension of the work had 
been efforts in the direction of obtaining what may be termed 
‘contror seedlings, but this was now replaced by what is 
knowm as the Java, or more properly the Drumm, system. 
In this, the canes were recorded by means of their appearance, 
rather than by figures expressed in tables, and the investiga¬ 
tions were assisted by the making of water colour drawings of 
the different kinds of canes; further, since Mr. Salxasrabuddhe 
had visited the Colony, a suggestion of his had been adopted 
in addition, namely the making of photographs of certain of 
the varieties, special record being taken as to the 
nature of the buds produced by the different kinds. The 
subject was complicated by the way in which canes showing 
different characteristics were produced by one definite kind, by 
ve getative reproduction ; for instance, a cane after the type of 
D* 025 had at first produced a certain kind of red ribbon cane, 
and in the third year it gave rise to five different kinds of 
canes. It had been suggested that the good characteristics of 
di^rept^Hts of cane, jltioiudiiig the Bourbon, should be comt 



bioed in one in which no alteration would arise from mutation. 
It did not seem possible to the speaker to do this; the proper 
method appeared to be to combine the desirable characters of 
different seealings, and then to take advantage of the existence 
of mutation, and if possible to fix the result subsequently by 
Mendelian methods. 

In regard to manorial experiments with varieties, a depar¬ 
ture from the old custom had been made. This was to use 
the newer varieties for comparison, to a great extent, instead 
of the White Transparent and the Bourbon There were two 
reasons for this: firstly, that certain of the new varieties 
possess a different power to use up the nitrogen of the soil, 
and the added nitrogen in the manures, from that exhibited 
by the White Transparent and the Bourbon; secondly, it had 
b^n found that, when variety canes are grown under differing 
manurial conditions, with nitrogenous manures in varying 
quantities, a better guide to the relative value appears to be 
obtained by taking the mean results instead of making com¬ 
parisons with the conditions of no manure or fairly heavy 
manuring. The results in such work had not been as high as 
was desirable, on account of interference by drought. A mat¬ 
ter of interest had, however, been brought forward by the 
work, and that was the successful production of canes, starting 
with D. 625, that possess a high vegetative figure and a fairly 
high sugar content, the latter being 15 to 20 per cent, (and 
possibly more) greater than that of the parent D. 625. 

After making reference to the Bourbon cane, and compar¬ 
ing it with the best seedlings that had been produced, par¬ 
ticularly in regard to susceptibility to rind disease. Professor 
Harrison gave attention to trials of molasses as an application 
to sugar-cane lands, stating that the results which had been 
obtained so far had not shown that there was any actual 
increase of yield on account of the employment of the 
molasses. Further than this, a large number of determinations 
of the sugar content of the canes indicated that there was 
virtually no difference in it, whether molasses was used or 
not. The upshot was that it had been shown that the appli¬ 
cation of molasses to soils, for sugar-cane growing, is certainly 
not a commercial success. 

Mr. J. R Bovell, Superintendent of Agriculture, Barbados, 
followed with an account presenting A Comparison of Some 
Seedling Sugar-canes with the Bourbon variety in Barbados. 
The comparison was made on the basis of experience in Barba¬ 
dos during the past fourteen years with the Bourbon cane, the 
White Transparent, and the seedling canes B. 208 and B. 147. 
The first substitution, in any quantity, of White Transparent 
and seedling varieties, for the Bourbon, was made at the close 
of 1805, on account of the short crop of that year, caused 
chiefly by the attacks of red rot {Colletotrichum falcafum) on 
the Bourbon. The comparisons are made with the canes men¬ 
tioned, grown in the same field for the period of fourteen 
years, the work being done at Dodds, where the average 
rainfall for the period was 56*89 inches. In spite of the fact 
that tibe plantbig material lavariabljr oonslited of souiid, 



healthy cuttings from plant canes, the Bourbon has always, 
except for one year, been attacked more or less by red rot 

Detailed results of the experiments are given, and these 
serve to show that all the other canes, nambly B. 147, B. 208 
and White Transparent were superior to the Bourbon, and in 
that order. 

The fact that some of the planters near Dodds had found 
by experiment that some of the seedling canes gave better 
results than the White Transparent (which had replaced the 
Bourbon) led them to increase the area in the best of these 
canes, until the White Transparent is no longer cultivated by 
them. In extension of the matter, therefore, the results are 
given that have been obtained with the White Transparent, 
B. 147 and B. 208 on a fairly large area at Carrington, for the 
four years 1903-6. These show, on the assumption that the 
yield from the Bourbon would have been in the same proportion 
as at Dodds, that all these canes would have been superior, in 
the order B. 147, B. 208 and White Transparent. 

After a detailed consideration of the results at the two 
places mentioned has been given, attention is drawn to the 
fact that the White Transparent is not now grown at Carring¬ 
ton and certain neighbouring estates on which the sugar-canes 
are weighed and the juice analysed It has not, however, been 
replaced generally by B. 147, on account of the poor ratooning 
quality of the latter, and the present likelihood is that its 
place will be taken by B 6450—a seedling that has given 
exceptionally good results as plants in the black soils, and as 
plants and ratoons in the red soils. 

Reference is made to repeated efforts in Barbados to 
re-introduce the Bourbon cane, all of which have failed, or are 
failing, on account of its susceptibility to red rot. 

In concluding, the suggestion is made that whenever the 
growing of the Bourbou sugar-cane is advocated, the evidence 
that is adduced in favour of it should be based upon very 
definite results 

Mr. H. A. Tbmpany B.Sc., Superintendent of Agriculture 
for the Leeward Islands, followed with au account of the 
Sugar-cane Experiments in the Leeward Islands. An abstract 
of this is : — 

The experiments with cane varieties have now been carried 
on continuously for twelve years under identical conditions of 
working. The experiment stations are situated in the fields of 
estates in different parts of the two islands, Antigua and 
St. Kitts. The canes are planted in rows across the field, each 
row containing a variety ; they receive the same treatment as 
the canes being grown for the crop, so that the experimental 
results are directly comparable with those of the latter. 

During 1910-11 the rainfall in Antigua was unfavourable, 
serious drought being experienced during the earlier part of 
the year; so that both plants and ratoons yielded poor returns, 

and the effect of the root fungus was increased* 



The li»t oif vaHeties under experiment contains forty*ofae, 
and is almost identical with that of the previous year. 

The best results among plant canes have been given by 
R 4596, Sealy See^dling, D. 1111, B. 1528, B. 806, D. 625, B. 208, 
B, 156, B. 376, B, 1855, D. 109, B. 6346, B. 6450, and B. 4507: 

As with the general crop, the yields have not been large; 
that from White Transparent, the standard cane, has been 
exceeded by the returns from sixteen varieties. The cane 
giving the best results—B. 4596—produced 5,380 lt>. of sucrose to 
the acre; its consistently good behaviour during the short ir>eriod 
of its tests in Antigua should recommend it to planters for 
trial. The second place has been taken by the well-tried cane 
Sealy Seedling, with a yield of 5.330 It). ; while I). 1111 has come 
third with 5,060 R).; this cane appears to be gradually adapting 
itself to local conditions. Another pi omising cane is B. 1528, 
the fourth on the list, v/ith a yield of 4,950 lt>. of sucrose to the 
acre. 

When the results are compared ac(*ording to the method 
introduced by Dr. Francis Watts, it is found that the up|>ei' 
third of the retuins in<*ludes the following varieties: H. 4596, 
B. 1528, and Sealy Seedling, at eight stations; B. 300, B. 208, 
D. 109, B. 0450, and D. 625 at five stations; D. 1452, B. 6346, 
B. 4507, and H. 1758 at four stations; White Transparent, 
B. 147, B. 3696, B. 8675 and D. 848 at three stations 

Among ratoon canes, B. 4596 again occupies the first place, 
with 8,750 11). of sucrose per acre; satisfactory positions are also 
occupied by B. 208, R 156, and B. 1528 : I). 1111 is twelfth on 
the list, and again is improving its ix)sition, so that this forms 
another reason for the suggestion that it is undergoing adapta¬ 
tion to local conditions. 

The method for (jornparison of behaviour at different sta¬ 
tions, just employed for plant canes, shows that the following 
have been included in the upper third of the returns: B. 156 
at six stations ; B. 876, B. 109, B. 1528 and B. 3696 at five sta¬ 
tions ; B 4596, D. 116, Sealy Seedling and B. 298 at four 
stations. 

Small yields have been obtaine<i from ratoon canes in all 
cases, although these are greater than those of the previous 
year, in spite of the fact that the rainfall was more favourable 
in that year. A possible explanation of tlie circumstance is 
that the results may be due partly to the fact that the rainfall 
received by the canes as plants appears to affect to a marked 
extent their yields as ratoons. 

The adverse effect during 1908-10 is due to the small rain¬ 
fall of 1908-9, and this has made itself felt, notwithstanding the 
fact that the rainfall of 1909-10 has be:en much more favourable 
and has produced a good growth of plant canes. 

In St. Kitts, the actual system is to cultivate the main 
collection of forty-two varieties at two stations, La Gudrite 
and Molinenx, as plant canes, and at the latter station as first 
ratoons; while at the remaining stations a selection of fifteen 
of the most promising canes is grown, both as plant and first 
ratoon canes. «The weather experienced in the growing 
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Reason wall}^somewhat unfavourable in the period April to 
July, especially in the cane-]^rowinjr districts near Basseterre; 
while it was generally favourable in the latter part of the 
year. This ciremu8tan<*e has affected the returns in the experi¬ 
ments to some extent. 

Among the plant canes the lead has been taken by B. 208 
—a cane which in the past has demonstrated its suitability to 
conditions in St. Kitts. J). 625 and Sealy Seedling have come 
second and third. As neither of these canes has previously 
shown any particular promise in St. Kitts, their present 
position is probably due to variation in season. The succeed¬ 
ing canes are D. 109, B. 4596, D. 116 and B. 254 ; while B. 1753, 
which held the iireraier position last year, has fallen to the 
eighth place -as a result, probably, of variation in season, and 
partly of error of experiment; for in the western districts of 
the island, this cane has given satisfactory returns and is 
regarded favourably by idanters. Among the ratoons for last 
season, the first is I). 625, followed in succession by B. 1758, 
B. 4596 and J). 109. 

The results for the whole period of experimentation, 
namely eleven years, show that the first four canes are success¬ 
ively B. 208, D. 110, D. 109, and B. 1758, among plant canes. 
With ratoons the leading canes are similarly B. 1753, B. 208, 
B. 4596 and White Transparent. 

The usual method of reviewing tlie results, namely by 
ascertaining which canes occupy the upper third of the 
different experiment stations has been adopted, as it affords 
a means of judging which varieties are suited to a wide range 
of conditions. The facts adduced in this way are as follows ; 
among i)Iant canes, B. 208 at six stations ; B. 4590, D. 025 at 
four stations ; Sealy Seedling, I>. 109, 1). 110 at three stations; 
B. 254 and B. 1758 at two stations 

Among ratoon canes, B. 1758 appears first at five stations ; 
D. 025, B. 4.590,1). 109 at fotir stations; and B. 208 at two stations. 

During the past year the work of cane experimentation 
has been extended to Nevis, on Finneys estate, and it is hoped 
that the work in this direction will be increased in scope. 
Mauurial experiments with sugar-cane have been conducted 
in Antigua and St. Kitts since 1899. They are carried out in 
the fields of esmtes in different parts of the islands in the 
same manner as are the variety ex]>eriments. In the past the 
trials have included experiments both with plant and first 
latoon canes. 

Earlier experiments have shown that, i)rovidcd a good 
dressing of pen manure is given to plant canes, the subsequent 
application of artificial manures is not ))eneficial. 

At the present time the experimencs being conducted 
comprise a series of manurial trials on ratoon canes which have 
not received any artificial manures as plant canes. The series 
consists of thirty-three experiments on plots each 
and comprising trials with varying amounts of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, vi-phosphate, superphosphate and 
sulphate of iK)tash, in combination and singly. At present 



the tnajority of the experiments have been repeated seventy- 
four times under varying conditions of soil, climate and 
rainfall, and the results can be regarded with some confidence. 

The best results have been obtained with nitrate of soda 
and sulphate of ammonia applied in single doses and without 
other nianurial constituents, at the rate of 401b. and 60 lb. of 
nitrogen per acre. Dividing the dose reduces the yield; 
phosphate and potash do not increase the yield; nitrate of 
soda has given better results than sulphate of ammonia. 

The effect of the manures varies with the season; comparisoti 
with earlier results in which similar manures were applied to 
plots bearing plant canes reveals the existence of a certain 
amount of residual action which is felt in the following season. 
This liolds good even in the case of nitrate of soda. The effect 
is intensified in seasons of drought. 

The accumulated results of these experiments show that, 
in seasons of average rainfall, applications of quick-acting 
nitrogenous manures to first ratoons are beneficial. 

As a result of ten years’ continuous manurial experiments 
in the Leeward Islands, it ap]>ear8 that the limiting factor to 
the manurial requirements of cane lies in the water-supply 
available for growth. 

Under the conditions obtaining in Antigua and St. Kitts 
this is only provided for by rainfall, and an application of 
20 tons per acre of good pen manure, before the plant canes 
are established, provides sufficient plant food for the 
production of a crop of plant canes, first ratoons and 
possibly second ratoons. If it were possible to increase the 
available water-supply by irrigation, it seems probable that 
the manurial applications might profitably be increased, but 
under existing circumstances such increases are beyond the 
power of assimilation of the cane. 

Applications of small quantities of quick-acting artificial 
nitrogenous manures to ratoon canes are of benefit in seasons 
of average rainfall, however, from the fact that they stimulate 
recovery from the check to growth, incident on the reaping of 
the previous crop. 

During the past two years trials liave been conducted with 
nitrolim (calcium cyanamide) aud nitrate of lime. The series 
consisted of ten plots. The manures were applied singly, and 
in conjunction with phosphate and potash. 

As a mean of twenty-four repetitions of each experiment, 
it appears that nitrate of lime has given satisfactory results 
when applied by itself; the results obtained are about equal 
to those given by sulphate of ammonia, but inferior to nitrate 
of soda. Nitrolim has not affected the yield. The opinion is 
expressed that its action is too slow to be of value to ratoon 
canes. 

Molasses as a fertilizer for cane lands has also formed the 
subject of experiments. The trials are the outcome of the 
suggestion that applications of molasses may stimulate the 
development of organi.sms capable of fixing free nitrogen from 
the air, of the type of Azotdbmter chroococcum. During the 
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past three years e:y:periments to test this point have bean in 
progress in Antigua* As a result of ten repetitions of each 
experiment, the opinion is expressed that such applications are 
not likely to be beneficial to ratoon canes. 

Organisms of the type referred to exist in Antigua soils, 
but it appears that if the applications increased the nitrogen 
fixation, the constituent would not be in a form available for 
use by ratoon canes. More benefit may be expected from appli¬ 
cations to plant canes; experiments to test this point are in 
progress. ^ 

Trials have been inaugurated to test whether advantage is 
likely to occur from ti'eatment of cane soils with disinfectants, 
on the lines of Russell and Hutchinson's experiments. Only 
one trial has so far been made, and the results cannot be 
regarded as in any way conclusive. The result obtained was 
that a plot of ratoon cane, ./^-aere in extent, showed a gain of 
2 tons of cane per acre after infection with carbon bisulphide. 

Investigations have been made into the effect of small 
applications of lime on the action of artificial manures. The 
experiments are the outcome of the suggestion that soils 
markedly deficient in lime might be benefited by small 
applications of this substance, as nitrification might be 
interfered with owing to there being an insufiicient supply of 
lime in the soil to neutralize the nitric acid formed in the pro¬ 
cess. During 1909-10 and 1910-11, a series of experiments was 
carried out in St. Kitts to test this point. In the three main 
series of manurial experiments the B plots were limed and the 
A plots were not limed. As a result of two years' experience, 
no appreciable increase of yield has been found to follow the 
application. 

After the reading of these papers, The President invited 
discussion of the matters that had been brought forward. 

It was stated by Mr. J. R. Bovbll (Barbados) that he was 
in agreement with Professor Harrison's statements in regard 
to the breeding of seedling sugar-canes. Professor Harrison, 
in reply to Mr. F. W. South, stated that the varieties produced 
as the result of crossing D. 625 and D. 95 were attributable to 
vegetative reproduction. He further explained in answer to 
the Hon. J. S, Rollings (Nevis), that the cane to which he 
referred as Bourbon was the Yellow Bourbon, and suggested 
that the reason why the true Bourbon had lasted so long and 
done so well was that it was being reproduced naturally, from 
time to time, by seed. 

The next paper to be read dealt with the subject of Bour¬ 
bon and Seedling Canes, by Mr. J. W. Arbuckle, Brechin Castle 
estate, Couva, Trinidad, and the following were the chief mat¬ 
ters that were brought forward :— 

The experience of the author with the Bourbon cane dates 
from 1878, at which time it was practically the only cane raised 
in Trinidad. It first showed signs of impairment of vitality in 
1896, and serious attacks of disease exhibited themselves two 
years later. An attempt was made to cope with it by uproot¬ 
ing the affected canes and burning them, when the weather 



I>ermitted this'to be done; if this was not practicable^ ^ trench 
was dug 6 X 4 feet, into which the diseased canes were put and 
covered with 2 feet of earth. It was not possible to continue 
the experiment, on account of the rapid spread of the disease. 
A new method was tried, consisting in burning off the canes 
and replanting the fields in the following year with 
healthy Bourbon plants taken from a part of the estate situ* 
ated at a distance of several miles, where there was no disease, 
only top plants being used. Though the canes sprouted well 
and grew to i feet in height, they were attacked similarly to 
the former. 

In the two following years. White Transparent was used ; 
but it was decided to replace this by others, owing to its some¬ 
what un&atisfactoi y behaviour at the factory. The yield 
obtained from it was 40 to 55 tons per acre. 

In 1901, another trial was made of the Bourbon cane, by 
planting it in lands wliere seedlings had been grown tor four 
years without exhibiting any signs of disease. The experience 
with this was similar to that in 1898; somewhat better results 
were obtained with Bourbon in a second field. Later, the 
replanting of these fields with seedling canes under practically 
the same treatment as that for the Bourbon, gave yields of 40 
tons per acre. A farther trial with Bourbon, in 1906, was an 
absolute failure; though when it was followed by 1). 116, 
32 tons of cane per acre was obtained. The latest attempt to 
grow Bourbon cane waa commenced in June of last year ; at 
the present time the appearance of the plants is imhealtliy, 
and the growth has been checke<i during the last two months 
of the year. It is not expected that any greater success will 
be obtained in this experiment than in the former ones. 

The conclusion is reached that the abandonment of the 
Bourbon cane was justified, under the conditions. In its place, 
the following varieties have been of much use ou the Brechin 
Castle estate : D. 95, D. 116, 1). 625, D. 109, B. 347, B. 156. Of 
those, D. 95 gave the best results at first, l)nt has since shown 
a marked susceptibility to attacks by the froghopper. 
With reference to these attacks, attention is drawn to the 
peculiar distribution of the pest in affected fields ; the infesta¬ 
tion occurs in patches which change their locality from season 
to season. Returning to the consideration of the seedlings 
mentioned, all except D. 95 are doing well on a large scale. 

The important general conclusion in j^elation to the matter 
is that the return of sugar per acre on the Br€jchin Castle estate 
has increased lather than decreased since seedling canes, only, 
have becm included in the cultivation 

At the end of this paper, Mr. A. P. Cowley (Antigua) 
gave particulars of his experience with the Bourbon and seed¬ 
ling canes, and emphasized the usefulneas and superiority of 
the latter, under conditions of which he had special and direct 
knowledge. 

The next paper to be read was entitled The Application of 
Mendelian Principles to Sugar-cane Breeding, by Mr. F. W. 
South, B.A., Mycologist on the Staff of the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. A synopsis of this is given here' 



The line of argument pursued in this paper is indicated by 
the following short statements of the subjects of the different 
paragraphs in the paper. 

Introduction. 

Difference between fluctuation due to environment and 
true variation, and between continuous and discontinuous 
variation or mutation. 

Example of continuous variation and of regression in its 
inheritance. 

Discontinuous variation and step mutations ; the meaning 
of the terms ‘ breeding true ’ and ‘ pure line’. 

The inheritance of discontinuous variations. Mendel’s 
principles as applied to the inheritance of one and of two pairs 
of opposite characters. 

The production of synthesized strains. 

Apparent continuous variation produced by the interaction 
of several discontinuous determinants. 

Suggested application of Mendel’s principles to the case of 
the sugar-cane. 

Some points requiring emphasis. 

Forms of variation in vegetatively produced sugar-canes. 

Absence of evidence as to the nature and inheritance of 
variation iu the different character.s of the sugar-cane, as 
contained in records up to the presient time, and the reason 
for this. 

Complex nature of the agricultural characters of the 
sugar-cane, indicating that they cannot be expected to behave 
as Meudelian units, and that a careful analysis of them is 
necessary. 

Consideration of botanical characters frequently over¬ 
looked, and the probability that they vary discontinuouSly 
and will behave as unit characters. 

Practical difficulties of hybridization work along Men- 
delian lines as applied to the sugar-cane. 

Conclusion. Ignorance of the nature of variation in the 
different characters of the plant under consideration and of 
the inheritance of such variation ; that is, the absence of the 
necessary analytical knowledge precludes the possibility of 
synthesizing desirable strains of sugar-cane. Under these cir- 
cumstixnces, experiment station workers should be content to 
follow the methods of selection in use at present rather than 
to centre their attention on attempts at synthesis. 

The acquirement of analytical knowledge should be the 
function of a special station instituted for the purpose in 
a suitable locality. Even if this failed to obtain results with 
economic characters, a clear understanding of the botanical 
characters would be of great service. 

At the conclusion of Mr. South’s paper, The President 
drew attention to the circumstance that the matters with 
which it deals open up what is practically a new line of work 
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for experimentation in the propagation of the sugar-cane; 
though he agreed with Professor Harrison that it does not seem 
possible to apply the principles at the present moment* 
Mr. G. N. Sahasrabuddhb (India) then read a paper dealing 
with The Study of Sxigar-eanes with a View to Their Classifica¬ 
tion, in which the following points were brought forward 

'L'he attempts at classifying sugar-cane varieties, in spite 
of the vast imixirtance of the subject, have been hicomplete 
and unsatisfactory. The classification by Stubbs, by Oorde- 
moy and Dekteil, and by Harrison and Jenman are based on 
colour of stem only. Harrison and Jenman have also grouped 
some of the varieties into appropriate types, according to tlieir 
habit of growth and general apiiearance. Since the advent of 
seedling canes, the number of so-called varieties has increased 
enormously. How many of these are real varieties? Botanical 
varieties ? Is it not possible to group tliese seedling varieties 
into types or botanical varieties as Harrison and Jenman have 
grouped some of the older varieties or as the various varieties 
allied to White Transparent are grouped together ? It will be 
intei*esting to see which of the eharacteis of cane are subject 
to fluctuating variability. Sucrose content varies But to 
determine the varieties in morphological eharacteis we require 
correct descriptions—botanical descriptions and not agiicul- 
tural, at pteseut supplied. The only such defcriptions in Eng¬ 
lish are those by Mollison and Leather, of varieties in India. 
In British Guiana, coloured sketches of a large number of varie¬ 
ties are preferred. But the sketches of those given by Noel 
Deerr in his book do not give any idea of the cane beyond 
the colour of the stem. Such sketches are always incom¬ 
plete, difficult to make, difficult to copy. Accurate botanical 
description should include description of all parts, whether 
such parts are at present considered important or not. 
It should describe (I) colour of leaves, (2) shape, colour 
and height of stem, (3) shape, length and girth of internodes, 
(4) the structure and appearance of ring, upper band, 
root dots, and lower band of the nodes, (5) structure of 
the eyebud, (6) bloom, (7) structure and appearance of 
inflorescence. Eyebud is rather difficult to describe. A natural¬ 
sized photograph of the bud should accompany any des¬ 
cription. Great care is necessary in selecting specimens for 
photographing. Such descriptions will enable us to find out 
those charactere which are inherited, even when grown from 
seed. Colour and size of leaves vary. Colour of stem varies, 
but in some varieties the majority of seedlings inherit the colour 
of the parent. Up to this time striped seedlings have been rare 
and are of less vitality. This and some other facts show 
striped cane is not the original of solid-coloured ones, as 
is supposed by some. The structure of node and eyebud is 
neglected everywhere. But as the cane has been propagated 
by vegetative methods for such a long period, can this not be 
the most important chaiucter which is stamped on the 
Offspring? As far as I have seen up to this time, there are 
five types of eyebuds, which may be described as; (1) White 
Transpai^nt type, showing flat, broad-pointed eyebuds, the 
point extending slightly beyond the ring, with a distinct 
chaimel of medium breadth and depth; (2) Bourbon type (with 
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pcM 96 ibly two anti-tjrpes) having broad, somewhat flat eyebuds, 
with the apex more or less pointed, but with an indistinct 
channel, the eyebuds being triangular ; (8) White Tanna 

type, near to (2), but with the eyebuds more or less circular, 
and having the bud-tip near the top; (4) Meligeli type, in 
which the eyebuds are long, narrow and pointed, and extend¬ 
ing beyond the ring, with a distinct deep channel; (5) mammary 
type, possessing circular eyebuds, without any channel, and 
having the bud-tip nearly in the middle. Present information 
shows that structure of eyebud does not appreciably change by 
soil or climate, also in bud variations. As regards seedlings, 
my observations are not wide enough, but they indicate that it 
is also a constant character inherited by offsprings from seed. 
This is not an unqualified statement. These points are brought 
before the Conference to elicit information which the outside 
world is expecting from the veteran scientists of the West 
Indies who have 8))ent their lives with sugar-cane. 

The following is a synopsis of the paper which was read 
next in order, namely Sugar-cane Insects in Trinidad, by F. W. 
TJrich, F.E.S., C.M.Z.S., Entomologist to the Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, Trinidad :— 

The paper gives attention to the following points 

(1) Borers in stalk and root stocks. 

The giant moth borer— Castnia lioun. 

The small moth borers— Diatraea saccharalia and 
allied species. 

The weevil borer— Metamaaiua hemipterus. 

The palm weevil— Rhynchophonts palmarum. 

Difficulties in applying direct remedies. Natural control. 
Suggestions for co-operative investigations in Demerara and 
the West Indies, with a view of ascertaining status of natural 
enemies, 

(2) Insects affecting the roots : froghoppers. 

(3) Insects affecting the leaves: Delphax, caterpillars of 
moths and butterflies. 

The next paper was read, in the absence of the author, by 
Mr. H. A. Tbmpany (Antigua). It was by Dr. A. Urich, Fh.D., 
F.I.C, Analytical and Technical Chemist to the Trinidad 
Estates Company. The following has been extracted from the 
paper, which was entitled A Quick Method for Estimating 
Moisture in Megass 

The method, after a little practice, is very easy and safe, 
occupying about three quarters of an hour—actually twenty- 
five minutes for the distillation. The petroleum used is the 
kerosene oil imported into Trinidad, of 105'’ F. fiash point I use 
a fiash with a short, wide neck (diameter of neck, inch), of 
300 c.c. capacity, charged with 25 grams of megass and 100 c.c. 
of petroleum. The flask is surrounded, once for all, with a well- 
fitting brass wire wove. Thus protected, it will serve for 
a hundred and more distillations. It is mounted on a tall 
retort stand which is placed on a small box, 10 inches high, 
to allow of a distance of almost 8 feet from the base of 



the table. This height is necessary on account of the 60 c.c. 
measuring tube (graduated to and of the long discharge 

pipe for the distillate. The flask is provided with a double 
perforated india-rubber cork, one hole to receive a thermometer 
with a legible paper-scale and the other for the rather narrow 
(iV-inch lumen) glass tubing for the distillate. One leg of this 
tube is very short (2J inches) in order to avoid premature 
condensation, but the other one, bent downwards at an inclined 
angle, is about 15 inches long, in order to discharge the con¬ 
densed water and petroleum into the lower part of the 
graduated tube. This tube is inserted and held in a vertical 
position in a somewhat large glass cylinder holding about 
2 litres of water, the large bulk of which admits of dispensing 
with a Liebig's condenser. The cylinder is placed on blocks of 
wood, and is only lowered gradually to the level of the table 
when the distillate threatens to close the end of the delivery 
tube. 

The distillation progresses rapidly, and without any 
bumping, the thermometer indicating a temperature of about 
220“ P. for the vapours. Only towards the end of the distilla¬ 
tion, the temperature rises suddenly and soon reaches to 
860“ F. At the same time, white fumes are formed, and the 
distillation must be stopped by removing the lamp. By lifting 
the thermometer, which must move with gentle friction in the 
cork, having been coated with vaseline previous to starting the 
distillation, the re-entering of any liquid from the longer leg 
of the tubing into the flask is ]>revented. The measuring tube 
contains now, say, 18*8 c.c. of water and about 30 to 35 e c. of 
petroleum, the latter holding in suspension about 0*1 c e. more 
water, which will separate only after several hours. (This 
amount is fairly constant, if the work is always done under 
the same conditions.) Any small drops of water adhering to 
the walls of the measuring tube are brushed down by means of 
a small feather fixed in a long glass tube. Suppose 25 grams 
of megass has been taken and 18*9 c.c. of water obtained, the 
megass will contain 55*6 per cent, of moisture, or to be more 
exact, 55'4 per cent, as 18*9 c.c. of water at, say, 86' F., weighs 
only 18*85 grams. 

The most reliable method is to work with 500 grams, or 
more, of megass as recommended by Watts and also by Ileriot. 
The preliminary drying is done in a shallow tin box placed on 
the top of a steam boiler, followed by a final drying in 
a capacious stove—a process occupying, however, a whole day ; 
an additional inconvenience arises from the smell of the pitch 
oil stove that has to be used for many hours, in a confined 
tropical sugar laboratory. 

The two last papers dealing with matters (jonneeted with 
sugar were taken as read, for want of time. The former was 
entitled the Sugar Industry in Antigua and St Kitts-Nevis, 
by Mr. H. A. Thmpany, B.Sc., Superintendent of Agriculture, 
L^ward Islands, and Mr. F. R. Shbpheed, Agricultural Supt'r- 
iutendent, St. Kitts-Nevis. It has been abstracted as follows : — 

This sxxpplenients the account of the sugar industry of 
.these islands, between 1871 and 1905, given In the Went Indian 
Bulletin, VoL VI, p. 878. 
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ANtiouA. The succeeding period, 1905-11, is one ofeon- 
hiidemble development in the cane sugar indtistiy of Antigua^^ 
a development which may be said to have commenced in 1908, 
with the abolition of the sugar bounties by the Brussels Con* 
veutioii. The altered circumstances have led to the erection in 
tin* island of two well-equipi>ed, modern central sugar factories, 
and the introduction of other improvements in cultivation and 
manufacture. Later, in 1910, the capacity of the Gunthori>e8 
factory was largely increased. It is estimated that these fac¬ 
tories have a maximum capacity at the present time of 9,000 
to 10,000 tons of grey crystals. 

The exports of sugar from Antigua have varied from 
10,000 tons in 1906 to 18,514 tons in 1910, with an increase to 
nearly 14,000 tons in 1907, dropping to 8,671 tons in 1909 ; t^e 
average production for the period mentioned is 11,622 tons. 
This exceeds considerably that of the period 1895 to 1904, but is 
largely short of the output in 1881 to 1894, when the average 
yearly export was 13,118 tons. It is claimed that the inereas^ 
prodtiction, in the recent period of six years, over that of the 
preceding ten, U due almost entirely to the adoption of better 
methods of inanufactui*e, for it has been brought about in the 
face of the severe e(‘onomies of 1895 to 1908, which led to 
impov^erishin^mt of the soil; and in the face of other untoward 
conditions such as unfavourable rainfall and the increased 
incidence of root disease. 

The iiitrodtjction of central factories has caused an increase 
in i)easant eane cultivation. 

During the i>ast twenty years the total cultivation in 
Antigua has not varied much. It is likely, however, that the 
adoption of the central factory system will lead to extension 
in the area of land thus employed. 

The claim is made that the imj)rovenient in the past eight 
years has been abundantly demonstrated to be due to the 
introduction of central factories into the island. 

ST. KITTS-NEVIS. The exports of sugar from this Presid¬ 
ency have varied from 15,196 tons in 1906 to 12,510 tons in 1910*i^ 
tlun e was a steady drop from 1906 until 1909, when an increase 
took )'la(*e 

The exports of sugar in 1905 were 20 ]x*r cent, greater than 
the average of tlie previous ten years. A reduction of the 
cane-growing area took place in 1907, chiefly in Nevis, but the*" 
crop of this year was still above the average. The figures show 
that, although during the past five years, cane cultivation has 
lK»en decreased by 1,500 acres, the export of sugar continues to 
be much the same as the average of the previous ten years. 
This seems to indicate larger returns on the part of the new 
Varieties than on that of the Caledonian Queen, grown formerly. 
This consideration has to be taken in conj miction with the 
circumstance of a decreased yield owing to the planting of^ 
intermc'diaie crops of cotton. In St. Kitts, at present, there ar© 
about 7,000 acres of cane, and In Nevis appi oximately 1,500' 
acres. The returns are best in St. Kitts, on‘account of the more 
tavoiimble rainfall and the more fertile and cultivable soiL 
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Negotiations have been completed for the erection, in 
St. Kitts, of a central sugar factory, which will be constructed 
in time ^ deal with the crop reai^ in the present year; its 
maximum output will be 10,000 tons of grey crystals. 

There is little peasant cultivation in St. Kitts, but much 
more in Nevis. The fact that the returns in the former island 
have continued to be better than those in Antigua is due 
partly to the more favourable rainfall and the superiority of 
the soil in St Kitts. The sugar industry in St. Kitts may be 
said to be in a satisfactory condition, and its prospects good. 

Tables are given in continuation of those presented in the 
We^t Indian Bulletin^ Vol. VI, p. 882, for the purpose of 
recording the total production from the sugar industry during 
the peri^ under review. 

The last paper intended for this session was entitled The 
Determination of the Water Content of Molasses, by H. A. 
Tbmpany, B.Sc., P.I.C, P.C.S., and V. M. Weil, B. Sc., Assistant 
Government Analyst, Antigua. It has been published in the 
West Indian Bvlletin^ Vol. XII, p. 89 ; an abstract is, however, 
furnished here:— 

In the West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. X, p. 29, some results 
were published by one of us, in conjunction with Dr. Francis 
Watts, of a number of analyses of samples of muscovado 
molasses from Antigua and St Kitts; in this work the water 
content was arrived at by means of the formula due to Heron. 
In this formula the specific gravity of a 10-i)er cent, solution is 
corrected for the presence of non-sugar solids, by deducting 
from it O’fiS x 0-8 of the per cent, of sulphated ash, the specific 
gravity of water being reckoned as 1,000; this corrected figure 
is the solution density of the organic total solids, which are 
then determined by means of Douglas's Tables; this, added to 
the ash per cent., gives when subtracted from 100, the 
percentage of water. In the same volume of the West Indian 
Bulletin, p. 107, Mr. B. B. Hall published a number of results 
of analyses of Barbados vacuum pan molasses in which 
the water had been determined by Heron's formula and 
direct drying, and which appeared to show that Heron's formula 
did not hold good. 

Consequent upon the results of Hall, work was undertaken, 
with a view of ascertaining how far Heron’s formula is relia¬ 
ble with regard to molasses from Antigua and St. Kitts. A num¬ 
ber of samples was obtained from the sugar crop of 1911 from 
these islands. On these were determined the specific gravity 
of a 10-per cent, solution SOVlfi'fi** by means of a Sprengel tube, 
and the ash by sulphation and ignition at a low red heat, and 
subsequent correction by means of the factor 0*95. 

The sucrose was found by the Olerget process, using the 
method described by Watts and Tempany, J,S.C,L, XXVII, 
p. 191, and the glucose by titration of a 10-per cent, solution 
against Fehling’s solution. The water content was determined 
by direct drying in a specially devised apparatus which was 
a modification of that due to Thorne and SStSevs, 1898. 

In the determination a known volume of a 10-per cent, 
eolntton was absorbed upon a tared coil of filter paper and 
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dried at 98” 0* in a alow stream of dry air, under reduced 
pressure. The refraction index was also determined on each 
sample. 

In all, seven samples were examined in this way, five being 
muscovado molasses and two vacuum pan molasses. 

These results show that the water, as determined by Heron*s 
formula, in all cases agrees closely with the figure obtained by 
actual drying, the greatest divergence being only 1*8 per cent. 

The method gave closer approximation to accuracy than 
did the refractive index in the case of our own results. 

Hall in his paper recommends the use of a factor in calcu¬ 
lating the water content, based as the ratio between the total 
solids other than sugar, as found by analysis, and the apparent 
total solids other than sugar, obtained from the specific gravity 
figure. 

Prom our results it appears that such a factor is likely to 
be useful when the ash content of samples does not vary except 
within nari*ow limits, and when the composition of the ash is 
fairly coiibtant. If these vary widely, however, larger diver¬ 
gences may be looked for 

The Conference adjourned until the next day, Thursday 
January 25, at 9 o’clock. Before the holding of the morning 
session, delegates were given an opportunity of visiting the 
Tram Car system and workshops by kind invitation of the 
Trinidad Electric Coinp?*ny, and for the purpose, special cars 
were provided, which left Queen’s Park Hotel at 7.10 a.m. 

Plant Disbasrs and Pests, Cocoa-nut, Lime and Fruit, 
AND Hick Industries. 

The subjects for the session commencing at 9 o’clock on 
January 25, weie concerned with Plant Diseases and Pests, 
Cocoa-nut, Lime and Fruit, and Rice Industries. Before the 
ordinary business was commenced, the Hon. B. Howell Jones 
(British Guiana) gave notice of a motion, to be brought 
forward by him at a later session of the Conference, concerning 
the manner of holding the meetings at future gatherings of 
the kind. The President appointed a Committee for the 
purpose of holding preliminary discussions in relation to the 
appointment of a West Indian Trade Commissioner in Canada, 
the following being asked to serve : The Hon. B, Howell Jones, 
the Hon. G* G. A, Wyatt and Mr. J. J. Nunan (British Guiana) : 
Mr, Norman Lamont and Mr. H. Warner (Trinidad); Sir 
Frederick J. Clarke and Mr. F. A. C Oollymore (Barbados); 
the Hon. D. S. de Freitas (Grenada); the Hon. J. G, W. Hazell 
(St. Vincent); Mr G. Barnard (St Lucia) ; Mr. F. E. Everington 
(Dominica); Mr. A. P. Cowley (Antigua); Mr. T. R. Yearwood 
(St, Kitts); the Hon. J 8. Hollings (Nevis); with Mr. W. N. 
Sands (St. Vincent) as Secretary. [Ultimately, in consequence 
of the CJonference to be held at Ottawa concerning trade 
reciprocity between Canada and the West Indies, in March 
1912, consideration of matters in connexion with the appoint¬ 
ment of a West Indian Trade Commissioner in Canada was 
postponed.] 



The regular business of the session was commenced by the 
reading of a paper entitled The Use of Entomogenous FHingi 
on Scale Insects in Barbados, by Mr. J. R. Bovell, 18.0., 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Barbados. An abstract 
follows:— . 

Atteiition^is drawn first to observations that were made 
by the late Mr. J. H. Hart, P.L.S., in Trinidad, on fungi attack* 
ing scale insects. This early work led to the div^eoverj^ of the 
red-headed fungus {Sphaeroatilbe coccopkila) and of the white- 
headed fungus (Ophionectria coccicold) as fungi parasitic on 
scale insects in the West Indies. At about the same time, 
Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy, M.A., Entomologist to the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, reported in papers in the West 
Indian Bulletin^ Vol III, pp. 240 and 295, a fungus parasitic 
on the brown shield scale {Saiasetia hemisphaerica ); this was 
probably the shield scale fungus {Cephaloaporium lecanii), 
Sipaiiar observations, have been made since, in other West 
Indian islands. 

In August 1909, the author found tliat the black scale 
(Saiaaetia nigra) was being attacked by a fungus, in Barbados. 
Branches bearing the^scale and its fungus were tied in scale- 
infested plants of different kinds, when it was .seen to be capable 
of keeping in check the green scale (Coccus virdU), the mango 
shield scale (Coccus 'inan-giferae) and the mealy shield scale 
(Pnlvinaria pgriformia)* A distribution of material containing 
parasitized scales was then made to different parts of the 
island, when it as found that, although the growth of the 
fungus was checked by succeeding dry weather, when the 
rains came the artificial infection Avas generally successful. 

In the course of the experiments, the glassy star scale 
( Vinaonia atellifera) Avas seen to be attacked by Cladoaporium 
sp., and the Bourbon Aspidiotus (AapidioU^ deatruedor) by 
a fungus, possibly Pfioma sp. It is mentioned incidentally that 
at the same time a hymenopterous insect and a mite were 
found parasitizing the glassy star scale, and a mite in the same 
way on the purple scale (Lepidoaaphea beckii), Subseciuently, 
attempts have been made to spread the fungi by spraying 
attacked plants with the spores suspended in water. While 
the work has been going on, another fungus has been found on 
the green scale ; this is a species of Verticillium, possibly the 
one called the cinnamon fungus in Florida. Actual observa¬ 
tions have shown that this fungus is parasitic in the way 
indicated, and ^xx)6riments in Avhich it was cultivated and 
spfayed on to' plants for the control of the green scale have 
been successful. It has not so far been possible, however, to 
infeot successfully the white fly on Ips>moea with this fuugus,^ 
although this has been done with a related or identical species 
in Florida. Experiments are being carried on for the purpose] 
Of seeing if it is possible to spread the red-hoadqd fittjgus in 
the same way as the Verticillium has been disseminated— 
hy artifici[al means. 

< Two fungi have been seen i)arasitiziag the croton bug 
(OHhaaia prdehni^a% but'it has ndt baeh found passible sq far, 
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to control this pest by spraying with the spores of the fungus; 
this circumstance is probably due to the incidence of dry 
weather with high winds. Record is made of the fact that 
a fungus, in addition to the one found last year on the glassy 
star scale, has been discovered recently, but its identity has 
not yet b^n ascertained. 

The experience in Barbados*, and the work that has been 
done already in Florida and other places, give the author hope' 
that it will eventually be possible to keep in check most of 
the insect pests attacking economic and other plants and trees, 
in Barbados. 

After The President had aimmarized the general princi¬ 
ples on which the work described; in this paper was bas^, the 
Hon. B. Howell Jones (j^fitisb Quiana) asked if there was not 
a danger that, when the ^ngi h^ done their work of destroy¬ 
ing the insects, they may place of the latter in attack¬ 

ing the plants. In reply, Mr. J. B. Rorer stated this is not 
likely to occur. 

The next paper, by Mr. P. W. South, B.A., Mycologist on 
the Staff of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, dealt with 
Further Notes on the Fungus Parasites of Scale Insects of 
the Lesser Antilles, and included the following matters:— 

This paper is a continuation of the details given in the 
West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. XI, part 1, and is based on infor¬ 
mation supplied at monthly intervals from the Windward and 
Leeward Islands. The fungi dealt with are the four already 
known, namely; the red-headed fungus (Sphaeroatilbe cocco- 
phila)^ the white-headed fungus (Ophionectria coccicola), the 
black fungus (Myriangium Duriaei)^ and the shield scale fungus 
{Cephaloapw'ium lecanii). The occurrence of the Aschersonia 
stage of HypochrelUi ooeyapora on the mango shield scale in 
Dominica, Antigua and St. Lucia is recorded, as well as of an 
unidentified Cladosporium on aphids, on a hymenopterous para¬ 
site of the glassy star scale (Vinaonia siellifera) and possibly 
on the scale itself in Barbados, and on white fly in St. Vincent; 
its parasitism has not been established. An unidentified black 
fungus on the white scale (Chionaapis citri) has been seen in 
Dominica and Antigua on lime trees. In addition, new hosts 
and new localities are recorded for the previously described 
species. 

Sections of the paper deal with the effectiveness of the 
fungi, with their periodicity; with the effect of Bengal beaus 
and cover crops; with the artificial encouragement of these 
parasites, with considerations regarding the use of insecticide 
sprays ; and with some details regat^ding the fungi themselves 
It may be stated that the parasites are to be found though- 
out the year on scale insects, but they are more in evidence 
in the rainy season. Except in the islands of Dominica and 
St. Lucia, their full effect will never be realized until con¬ 
certed efforts are made to assist their spread. 

The President drew attention to the general recognition 
that exists, of the fact that practically all the fungi men¬ 
tioned by the author of the paper are instrumental in main¬ 
taining the health of citrus and other trees, especially in 
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ilotiiinica, where the natural Conditions are suited to them; 
they wei*e also being employed to a <*on8iderable extent for the 
control of scale insects in Grenada. As regards this island, 
Mr. G. G. Auchinlbck, the Superintendent of Agriculture, then 
gave special particulars of the efficiency of the parasitic fungi 
that had come uiider his notice, the most important in its effect 
being the shield scale fungus (Cephalonporium lecanii), and 
further afForded interesting i)articiilai's of the cheapness of the 
control, by means of parasitic fungi, of scale insects that attract 
black blight. Emphasis was also laid upon the practical 
importance of the results and adoption of these methods, in a few 
remarks from The PRESiDRNT. 

Mr. H. A. Ballou (lintoinologist to the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture), in reply to Mr. J. H. Bovell (Barbados) 
dealt with the commercial developments that had taken place 
in Florida, in connexion with the matter ; here, the important 
consideiatiou was to keep the wliite 11 in check which attracts 
the black blight that makes it nece.-sary to scrape the oranges 
and thus reduce their keeping (pialities. In tliat State, the 
control of fungi was elTective where they are plentiful, but 
where the spores were sprayed on to the tri‘e8 the olb^et was 
seen six or eight weeks <‘arlier than wln^re the contiol is 
entirely natural. 

In closing the di.'^cussion, The Pkesidknt remarked that 
the work described was j)articularly interesting, because (lit* 
thought) it was the fiint occasion on \\hich any extensive 
allusion had been made to the use of this method of dealing 
Avith scale insects, at Conferences of the kind : it marked a new 
dei>arture and new lines of activity, in the W<*efc Indies. 

A Report on the Oeeurrenee and Prevalence of Insect Pests 
and Fungus Diseases in the Windward and Leeward Island^. 
1910-11, by H. A. Ballou, M.Se., Fintouiologist, and F. W. 
Houth, B.A., Mycologist, on the Staff of the Tm]>erial Depart 
ment of Agriculture, formed the subject of the next paiier, 
which is abstrac'ted as follows : — 

A report on the prevalence of insect pests and fungus 
diseases in the West Indies for the year 1909-10 was published 
in the Went IndUin Bulletin^ Yoh XI. pj). 78-106. This report 
covered the period from April 1909 to June 1910. In the present 
report two periods are covered, one, referred to as period 
A, extends from July 1910 to March 1911, and the other, 
referiA^ to as period B, extend.s from April to December 1911. 

The information presented in this report has been accumu¬ 
lated in the same manner as before; that in, blank forms have 
been submitted to the Agricultural Officers in each of the 
islands of the Windward and Leeward groups, and these have 
been filled in and returned. It should be mentioned, howevei*, 
that for Grenada and St. Lucia returns are available only for 
period B. In these abstracts, items of .sp(*(*ial interest only are 
presented^ such as unusual occurrence or non-occurrence of 
pests or diseases. 

In the report itself, which will be published later in the 
West Indian BvUeiin, a more complete account will be given. 
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The table which i« distributed for the use of the members of the 
Confereuce serves to show where pests and diseases have 
occurred in each of the periods under review. 

IN8KCT PKSTH. The weevil borer of the sugar-cane occurred 
in unusual niimberK, in one held of plant canes in St. Kitts, in 
period A. In period B, a renewed outbreak of termites was noted 
in another field, on the same estate as was referred to in the 
report for 1909-10 (West Indian huUelin, Vol. XI, p. 86). This 
was aceom])anied by the presence of the weevil borer in large 
numbers. In connexion with cotton i^ests, the following points 
may noted: the cotton worm was comparatively scarce 
during period A, except in Montserrat and Antigua, and it was 
extremely in abundance during the period B throughout the 
Leeward Islands. Cotton stainei*s were injurious in Nevis and 
the Virgin Islands during period A, and in Montserrat du^'ing 
|3eriod B. In St. Kitts, where this pest has Ijeeu abundant in 
the past, it has piogiessively de<*reased until in period B there 
is no record of its occurrence. 

The first authentic record of the ttower-bud maggot in any 
island other than Antigua is in Montserrat towards the end of 
period B. The leaf-blister mite in period B has been more 
abundant in Montserrat and Nevi^ than it 1ms been for several 
years past. Cacao thripa caused con9iderai)le damage on 
certain estates In St. Vincent and Grtmada, in period B. Scale 
insects were as abundant, as usual, in the majority of the 
islands, on lime trees, except that in Dominica in the two 
periods in which the weather wa.s normal they were efficiently 
(controlled by their natural enemies. The sweet potato crop in 
Antigua was unusually fr(‘e from attacks of scarabee during 
these two periods. Croon di*essing crops were seriously atta(*k- 
ed by a catei'pillai’ in Montserrat in period A, and in llorainica 
by a red spider during period B. In St. Kitts the horse bean 
(Canavalia enaiformis) has been adopted for planting on 
account of its ajiparent immunity from the attacks of the 
caterpillars that seM*reIy damage wt^olly pyrol and the velvet 
bean Under the heading Mi'^eella neons Notes at the end of 
the paper, the occurrence of certain insects of minor importance 
is noted. These are not yet present in sufficient numbers to 
cause damage, but are under observation. 

FUNOUS 1)1SKA>SE8. This paper follows directly on that 
dealing with insect pests. The information has been obtained 
from the same sources, and is treated in the same manner in 
this abstra(‘t. In Antigua, where root disease of the sugar-caiu' 
is very abundant, more attention was paid to it during these 
two periods than formerly. The drought during i)eriod H 
emphasized its imesence in Antigua and St. Kitts: in this latter 
island the needling cane B. 208 was ai)parenily somewhat 
susc<‘ptible to attack. Instances of a di.sease that was almo.st 
certaiiih'' tin* true red rot. due to CnUeMvivfnnn falcafvm, 
occurred in St, Lucia in period B. 

The bacterial boll disease of cotton was pre\alent in 
St. Vincent in period B, as the resfult of a wet season. This and 
the associated angular leaf 8];>ot and black arm would appear, 
from the notes submitted from the other island®, tobi^ far more 
strongly developed in damp than in dry situations. The West 



Indian leaf mildew was abundant in both periods, in St. 
Vincent, and in period A, in Montserrat, where one field became 
leafless, but still yielded a good crop. In connexion with root 
disease of cacao, it would seem that the form found in 
Grenada may not be the same as the black root disease. found 
in St. Lucia and Doniiiiiea, Generally speaking, the root diseases 
of cacao appear to be under reasonable control, partly owing 
to the increasing recognition of the importance of sanitation on 
cacao estates. 

It may be noted that, as the result of recent investigation, 
the root diseasf^s of limes have been found to be due to several 
causes. The black root disease, common to several host plants 
including cacao, limes and Oastilloa, and the red rot disease, 
are mainly of sporadic occurrence on newly cleared estates, or 
near forest. 

The leaf spot disease of ground nuts, so seriously prevalent 
on the experiment plots in Dominica in 11)09, was absent in 
period A. Rust of this crop formed the subject of some experi¬ 
ments with Bordeaux mixture in Montserrat which would tend 
to show that it can be controlled by spraying: at the same 
time the disease does not api)ear to affect the yield to any 
great extent. 

The root disease of Indian corn has decreased noticeably 
in Antigua and St. Kitts during these two periods. A section 
dealing with t»he climatic (»oiiditions prevailing in each island 
in these periods has been added at the vnd of tlie paper. 
This is of interest, sinetT these conditions often aiTeet the severity 
of attacks of pests and diseases. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. .1. R. BovfcLii 
(Barbados) Mas informed by Mr. J. (\ Moore (St. Lucia) that tlic 
variety of cane mentioned by Mi‘. South as having been uttuckeil 
by the true rtni rot in St. Lucia was thought to bc' the Bourbon. 
In reply to Mr. Norman Lamont (Trinidad), Mr. Ballou statc^d 
tlmt very little had been done in the artihe ial control of cotton 
staincu'S, and there was no explanation, so far, to account for 
the sudden disappearanct's of the jMJSt that took placre. In 
regard to the great decrease in number of this pest in St. Kitts, 
Mr. F. R. SirKPHERi) (St. Kitts) attributed the circumstance to 
early planting and removal of the crop ; Mr. P. L. Gui'PV 
(Trinidad) also referred to the disappearance of the cotton 
Stainers in some years, in Tobago, sta ting that the circumstance 
was unaccountable there. Mr. W. C. Fishlock (Virgin Islands), 
who described the behaviour of the pest in the Virgin Islands 
and asked for an effective means of control, was referred by 
Mr. P. L Guppy to Bulletin No. fi of the Trinidad Department 
of Agriculture. The Hon. J. S. Hollinos (Nevis) and Mr. H. A. 
Tbmfany (Antigua) also gave aJ3 account of recent experience 
with the cotton stainer in the islands which they represented. 

Mr. F. W. Urioh (Trinidad) desired furtlier information 
concerning the outbreak of termites, among sugar-canes, 
aocompanled by the weevil borer, which had been described 
by Mr. Ballou from St. Kitts, asking if the latter pest followed 
the former. Mr. Bali.ou gave evidence to indicate that the 
termites had appeared first; though there had been no oppor¬ 
tunity for deciding if outbreaks of termites were followed by 
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attacks of the weevil borer. In relation to the same matter* 
Mr. F. B. Shbphbbd said that, in most instances, the canes 
attacked by termites, were subsequently infested by weevil 
borer. In relation to the subject. Mr. J. R. Bovell gave it as 
his experience* that root fungus in the sugar-cane was generally 
followed by attacks of the root borer. 

This discussion was succeeded by a pa^jer by Mr. J. B. 
Borer, A.B., M.A., Mycologist to the Trinidad Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, treating of The Bud Rot of the Cocoa-nut Palm, which 
brought forward the following points : — 

Bud rot is doubtless the most serious disease, of parasitic 
origin, of the cocoa-ntit palm. It has long been known in the 
West Indies, but has attracted much attention recently on 
account of the increased value of cocoa-nut properties and the 
fact that many estates in some places, notably Cuba, have been 
ruined by this disease. 

Bud rot is evidently of bacterial origin, and the recent 
work of Johnston shows that it is caused by BaciUuH colt, or 
a very closely related form. The disease may gain entrance to 
the tree at or near the bases of any of the leaves from the 
youngest to the oldest, of the llower stalks, or through that 
part of the stem just below the crown. When once within the 
tis.sues of the tree its course may be very rapid or quite slow, 
depending upon a number of conditions which cannot be <*on- 
sidered here. The appearance of trees in the early stages of 
disease varies according to the point of first attack, as may be 
^een from the photographs that are shown, but finally the 
crown falls and the sound 8t<*in is left standing in the air. 

Thougli both diseases may bo present in the same tree, bud 
rot must not be confused with the so-called Trinidad root 
disease, which is always characterized by diseased roots and 
a red ring of tissue in the stem, and seems to be due to physio¬ 
logical causes rather than an organic parasite. 

Bud rot is prevalent in Trinidad, and measures are being 
taken to prevent its spread. So far, sanitation alone has been 
used, but the results have been successful. From November 30, 
1900, until February 1911, one of the Agricultural Inspectors 
visited all the districts of the island where cocoa-nuts are grown, 
and supervised the destruction of all dead and dying eocoa-nut 
trees. About 18,000 trees have been destroyed. In all cases 
where bud rot was evident all the diseased tissues were placed 
in a trench, covered with lime, and buried. The trunks of the 
trees were cut into chunks about 4 feet long, stacked around 
the stum)) with the dried leaves and trash so that they could 
be burned or at least charred, after drying in the sun for a 
time. Now that this prelimioary cleaning up has l)een done, it 
is hoped that the new Plant Protection Ordinance will be 
enforced in regard to this disease, so that as soon as a tree 
becomes infected it must be immedintely desti^yed. 

Spraying the crowns of the trees in order to protect them 
from infection has not yet been tried on a large scale, on account 
of the lack of a proper machine for this work, but there can be 
no doubt that the rapid spread of the disease could be checked 
in this way. 
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Specimens of palms affected by both bud rot and root 
disease, and a number of photographs, accompany the jiaper. 

In reply to a question by the Hon. B. Howell Jokbs 
(British Guiana) as to the discrimination between different vari-» 
eties of cocoa nuts in the West Indies, Mr. W. G. Prebman 
(Trinidad) did not think that any definite attention was'being 
paid, in Trinidad, to the subject at the time, though it was 
recognissed that different varieties of cocoa-nuts arc imported, 
one of them being a distinct form from Venezuela. 

The following is a synopsis of a pajier entitled Oocoa-nut 
Palm Insects in Trinidad, by F. W. Urk f, Entomologist to 
the Board of Agriculture, Trinidad, which succeeded the 
discussion : — 

The matters dealt with in this paper are briefly as 
follows 

(1) Beetles? boring in the stem. 

The palm weevil— Rhynchophorun palmarum. 

The bearded weevil hnrbiroiris. 

The <:mall weevil hovers —Mefamanius hemipienis 
and allied species. 

The Ambrosia beetles. 

Relation of beetle attacks to health of trees. Danger.^ of 
* firing ’ trees. Control. 

(2) Insects affecting the leaves. 

The cocoa-nut butterfly hfassolin sophorafi. 

Scale insects. Relations of ants to scale insects. 

The spraying of tall trees. 

(3) Beetles affecting young plants. 

The rhinoceros beetle anachoreta 

(4) Relations of insects to bud rot. 

On the completion of this pa])er, The Prrhidrnt invited 
Mr. Ai.lbynb Lkec hmax, F.C.S., Science I^ecturer, British 
Guiana, to give a description of a specimen of the fruit 
of the Coco-de-mcr exhibited at tht» Conference, from the 
Botanic Gardens in that Colony. Inuring the description, 
photographs were shown of the plants at the Gardens, and the 
interesting fact was mentioned that, as tar as is known, the 
specimen shown is the first example of tin* fruit produced in 
the Western world. In regard to the latter circumstance, 
however, the Hon. J. S. Hollinub seemed to think that fruit 
of the Coco-de-mer had l:>een produced in St. Kitts. The cir¬ 
cumstance of the dihcussioii of a new plant was used by 
The Pkksident to draw the attention of the Conference to 
a sj^ecimen of a new variety of Boiigninvillea, introduced recently 
into Tiinidad from Carthagena, which, he said, was well worth 
distiibuting and growing in the W(‘st Indies. 

These matters were followed by the reading of notes by 
Mr. H. A. Ballou, M Sc., Entomologist to the Imi>erial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, on Scale Insects and Their Insc^ct Parasites, 
which has been abstracted as follows 

This paper presents figures to show the abundance of 
parasitic insects iu Grenada and St. Vincent, as revealed in the 
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reports oia the collection of parasitic Hywienoptera in those 
islands. The material was collected for the Royal Society and 
a Committee of the Royal Commission, and studied by spe(*ial- 
ists at Washington, D.C., U.S.A. 

Mention is made of a few striking instances of the control 
of pests by natural enemies, in the United States and in the 
West Indies. The cotton cushion scale (Icerya purchtiHi) and 
the lady-bird {Vedalia cardinalis)^ black scale 
oleae)^nd its parasite (ScutelUnta cyanm) in California, and 
the clttus white fly and fungus parasites in Florida are the 
examples cited from the United States. From the West Indies 
the following are mentioned, among others ; scale insects and 
their natural enemies in Dominica, the black scale of cotton 
(Saisftetia nigra) and the parasite Zalophothrix minim, and the 
(*otton worm and its natural enemies. 

Reference is made to the effort being })ut forth in other 
parts of the world in the search for, and attempts to utilize, 
enemies of serious ]iests, at great exi)ense. 

An account is given of the plan of an investigation to 
accumulate knowledge regarding scale insect pests and their 
parasites in the West Ifidies. The results show that several 
s])ecies of parasites have been identified from specimens bred 
from s(*ale insects ; some of these were new to science. 

Tables show the parasite®, with hosts and distributioji, so 
far as these are known, with similar information regarding 
other natural enemies An a<*count of Zalophofhrir tnirmn 
includes points of interest in its life-history 

With reference to the practical utilization of native para¬ 
sites in the control of pests, information is given as to the 
methods which may be employed in introducing these beneficial 
insects into localities where it is desired to establish them. 

The notes conclude with a l)rief account of the control of 
the San Jose* scale in Ctilifornia by a native ])araMte {Aphelhim 
fiiHcipenniH), This insect and viViOthi}\\ AnpidioUphag’iifi dfn- 
nuH, which is an efiicieut check on San Jose scale in Japan, 
occur in the West Indies. 

On the ('ompletion of Mr. Halloirs pa[>er, the author, in 
reply to Mr. J. H. Hovkll (Barbados), stated that material show¬ 
ing insect jwirasites on Aldus had been received at the Head 
Office of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, but that they 
had not been studied, nor was there the literature at hand to 
enable a definite opinion to be given as to the group to which 
they behnig Mr. Bov^eij. mentioned an instance t)f a large 
parasitization of Aphis on the melon. 

Rrofessor J. B. Haurjhox gave an address on Kxperinients 
with Rice in British Ouiana, in which the following were the 
chief matters brought forward 

In view'of the fact that there are at present 40,000 acres 
under rice cultivation in British Guiana, it had been thought 
by the Department of Agriculture that, although it was known 
that the varic^ty of ri(‘e indigenous to the C/olony is of excellent 
quality, trials should be made with kinds from othc^r countries, 
and with this object 280 to 250 varieties had bt^en imiK>rted 



from different parts of the world* These had been icrown in 
the way that had been adopted for the sugar-oane experiments, 
and so far it had been found that only three of them are 
superior in quality to the creole rice, while this superiority 
does not amount to an increase of yield of more than 10 per cent. 
Attempts had been made at artificial hybridization of the 
rices, but as with the sugar-cane the difficulty of variation had 
been encountered* The present method of working was to 
grow the plants in plots having an area of 2 or 8 acres, and to 
choose and grow separately the produce of any among them 
that show marked signs of variation from the bulk. It was 
not until last year that the work had been conducted long 
enough to give definite results* An example was given of an 
excellent variety called No. 75, which yielded 80*5 bags (of 
120 lb.) of paddy per acre; variants from this had given from 
40 to 40 bags per acre. This suggested the usefulness of the 
employment of such variants for obtaining improved kinds of 
rice, but it was not yet known if the special characters are 
fixed. Other examples had shown the efficacy of the system, 
and the results from one of these were quoted by Professor 
Harrison. 

It is intended to cross-fertilize the best variants that have 
been obtained. In any case time is required for obtaining 
definite results, for it is already ten years since the experi¬ 
ments were commenced. 

The PRBSjiDBNT emphasized the importance of the results 
that had been obtained by Professor Han'ison, laying stress on 
the necessity for caution in the first steps of an investigation 
of the kind described, even if this caution required in the 
laying of the foundation of the work brought it about that a 
long time had to be spent in preliminary experimentation. 

The following points were brought out in a paper by 
Mr. J. B. Rober (Trinidad) on Some Fruit Diseases 

The fruit industry is now assuming such importance in the 
West Indian Islands that attention must be called to some of 
the fungus disease of these products. 

During the past season many thousands of mangoes and 
avocados have been shipped from Trinidad to New York and 
England, but often the fruit has arrived in such poor condition 
that it was unsaleable and the whole shipment was lost. A 
great part of the deterioration of these fruits in transit is due 
to the growth of parasitic fungi. Both the maitgo and the 
avocado are very subject to the disease known as anthracnose. 
In both cases the causative fungi attack not only the fruits, in 
all stages of development, but the leaves also, and, in the case 
of the mango at least, the flower and flower stalks. Both 
diseases are very easily controlled by s^araying with Bordeaux 
mixture, but the work must be very thoroughly done and 
started in good season ; that is, while the trees are in bloom. 
Both mangoes and avocados from trees which have been 
thoroughly sprayed stand shipment much better than similar 
fruit from unsprayed trees. 

Bananas, in Trinidad at least, are so susceptible to diseases 
which as yet cannot be adequately controlled, that it would 
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Hot be advisable to plant large areas in this crop. Climatic 
conditions, too, are against it. 

The two most prevalent troubles are the Panama disease, 
which is especially severe on the Gros Michel variety, and the 
bacterial disease which attacks plantains of all kinds, the 
dwarf and the red banana. 

Photographs and specimens show the character of these 
various fruit diseases. 

After this paper had been read, Mr. W. G. Freeman 
(Trinidad), replying to Mr. J. R. Bovbll (Barbados), stated that 
the Governor bananas were shipped uncrated from Trinidad. 


A paper entitled Experiments in Lime Juice Concentration, 
by the Hon. J. O. Macintvbe (Dominica), was then read by 
Mr. H. A. Tempany (Antigua); in this the following matters 
were chiefly dealt with : — 

These experiments were carried out for the purpose of 
ascertaining the loss of acid in lime juice at different concentra¬ 
tions, in order that a conclusion may be formed as to the 
advisability of concentrating lime juice in the ordinary way, or 
after incurring the expense due to the purchase of plant for 
steam concentration. The earlier experiments show^ consid¬ 
erable variation in results, because of (1) unequal firing arising 
from bad fuel; (2) the unsatisfactory method of measuring the 
concentrated juice; and (8) to the fact that, owing to the 
pressure of crop work, it was uot possible to allpw the juice 
thoroughly to cool before being gauged. Besides the ordinary 
boiling house equipment, the plant employed consisted of: 
three copper tayches, two of 150 gallons each, and one of 250 
gallons; a package of 240 gallons for measuring the distilled 
juice employed in the experiments ; a package of 300 gallons 
capacity, fitted with a hook gauge, for measuring the concen¬ 
trated juice. A gauge of this kind was only used in the later 
experiments, and on account of the increased accuracy obtained 
by its employment, a detailed description of it is given. 

The results of the experiments are expressed in a curve 
which correlates the degree of concentration with the loss of 
acid, the citrometer readings being marked on the curve. In 
this it is shown that the degree of economical concentration is 
about 0 to 1, corresponding to 97*6 oz. of acid per gallon with a 
loss of 9*8 per cent. On the citrometer this would be repres¬ 
ented by 54, at boiling point. In all cases the strike was taken 
from the copper furthest from the fire, and the author 
emphasizes the importance of employing this measure, in pre¬ 
venting the additional loss that occurs when striking is done 
from the copper immediately over the fire. It is stated that 
the latter system probably no longer obtains on any estates in 
Dominica. 


Figures are given to show that at a 7 to 1 concentration, 
1,000 gallons of juice containing 12 oz. of acid per gallon would, 
on a basis of 10«. per pipe, represent a net value of 
£21 8s. 4d. On the same basis, 1,000 g^lons of juice at:— 

8 to 1 concentration would represent £21 12s. 4d. 

9 „ 1 „ „ „ £21 14a. Id. 

10 .. 1 „ M M *21 I2a 9d 



The results were checked as to their correctness by eom^ 
paring the value as estimated with the prices obtained for the 
produce in London. The difference between the two, for the 
entire crop, is less than one per cent 

The figures show that the differences in value between 
concentration at 8 to 1 and at 9 to 1, and between those of d to 1 
and 10 to 1 amount to less than |-per cent—a difference well 
within the limit of variation in losses over open fires. The 
pi»ecise point of concentration does not matter much, between 
the limits of 8 to 1 and 10 to 1 ; though the adoption of the 
lorwer degree of concentration would result in some advantage 
in fuel and labour. The proportion of loss of acid increases 
very rapidly above the latter concentration. The conclusion is 
reached that the total loss of acid, under conditions of careful 
supervision and of most economical concentration is about 13 
per cent.—an amount that, on a crop of 10,000 barrels of limes 
(say, 85,000 gallons) would b(‘ about £240, with the juice at 
£18 lOfl. per i)ipe. It is authoritatively considei*ed that the loss of 
acid in steam concentration in jacketed pans is about 3 per cent, 
at 9 to 1 ; to this must be added loss from filters or skimmings, 
that from the latter probably being the greater. Further, in 
relation to citrate manufacture, the advantages of this over 
concentration are: (1) a minimum of loss in manufacture; 
(2) the higher price usually, but not always, obtained for the j)ro“ 
duct; (3) the greater rapidity of working; (4) the saving of 
losses during carriage; (5) a saving on the cost of packages, 
against which however must be placed the cost of chalk and 
the somewhat greater cost of manufacture when the wot*k is 
done on a small s(*ale. 

Further attention was given to the vsubject of lime juice 
preparation in a paper presenting Investigations i)n the 
Extraction of Juice by Milling, by Mr. H. A. Tkmpany, B. Sc., 
F.l.C., F.C.S, Government Analyst, and Mr. V. M. Weil, B.8c., 
Assistant Government Analyst. Antigua This has been 
abstracted as follows :— 

The investigations were inaugurated with the idea of 
endeavouring to devise some simple method for controlling the 
work of lime mills. 

The underlying idea was that the principle involved in the 
milling of limes is essentially similar to that involved in tlie 
case of sugar-canes. 

Ideas as to the elficacy of lime mills at present are ill- 
defined. The usual expression for the mill work is in terms 
of gallons of juici* expressed per bar rid of limes. This is a 
very haphazard method, and does not provide a standard for 
measuring the quantity of limes from which the juice is 
expressed : moreover it it is not unlikely that the receptacles in 
which the juice is received are often considerably in error in 
the measurements which they record. 

The analysis of megass from cane mills sheds valuable 
light on the quality of the mill work done, and this has 
b^n found to be especially useful when the composition of 
expressed juice|is employed to calculate the factor ; normal 
juice lost per 100 flbra 
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^ There does not seem to be any reason why equally useful 
light might not be shed on the work of lime mills by the 
analysis of expressed skins. 

With the object of devising such a method, it appeared 
that a useful purpose would be served by obtaining some 
information as to the juice content of limes and the manner 
in which it varies according to the localities in which the 
limes were grown. 

Accordingly samples of limes were obtained from two 
estates in Antigua, three in Montserrat and five in Dominica. 

On each of these samples was determined the average 
weight and volume of one fruit. Ten average fruits were then 
weighed, cut in half and gently squeezed by a hand press, the 
juice being collected in a tared beaker, and weighed. On the 
juice the acidity in terms of citric acid and specific gravity, 
and on the skins the moisture and })ercentage acidity in terms 
of citric acid, were <letei miiu^d. Prom these factors the actual 
percentage of juice in each sample was calculated, the formula 
used being 

juice content - x (100 

X - ))ercentage of juice extracted, 
a ~ a(*id per cent, by weight of skins, 
b acid i>er cent, by weight ot jui<*e. 

Tne results are given in a tabic. 

The method of determining the acidity ot the skins is a 
modification of Prinsen Geerligs’s beaker method for determining 
sucrose in megass. Comparison of results obtained by this 
method with determinations obtained by extraction in a 
Soxhlet apparatus yielded closely comparable results. 

On examining the results, it appeaiN that while the weight 
and volume of a single fruit, and the acidity of the juice, vary 
largely according to the locality in which the fruit is grown, 
the perc'entage ot juice contained by the fruit varies relatively 
little, amounting ai)proximately to 02 per cent, of the total 
weight of the fruit. This is somewhat unexpected, but the 
results obtained consi.stently indicate this. 

The percentage of jiuce expressed varied considerably in 
different samples ; in the results quoted, however, thi^ appears 
to be owing to the fact that the small fruits did not fit the 
squeezer as well as those of larger size. 

As a result, it ai)))eared tliat a feasible plan for controlling 
mill work would be to ascertain by analysis the amount of juice 
lost on a standard weight of lime skins. For practical purposes, 
these units would ap])ear to be capable of (*onveuient expression 
in terms of gallons of jiiici* lo.st per 100 H), of lime skins. 

To test the practical applicability of this method of control, 
tests were performed on a number of mills in Antigua, Dominica 
and Montserrat, The method employed was to take a sample 
of pi*e8sed skins as they left the mill, and a sample of the juice 
running from the mill at the same time. On these samples the 
arcidity of the juice and of the pressed skins is determined, 
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and the results are expressed in terms of gallons of jttiee lost 
per 100 lb. 

This is easily calculated by the formula :— 
acidity of skins per oeut. 
acidity of juice in fb, per gallon 

From a large number of determinations, it was found that 
this figure ranged from 1*8 to 4*3, and averaged 2*6. In the 
majority of oases the results did not depart very far from the 
mean value, ranging between 3*0 and 2*4. 

In the case of the mill giving the low result of 1*8 above 
alluded to, it mav be said that this is of modern pressure regulat- 
ing type fitted for grinding canes, and it seems reasonable to 
regam the work done by it as a standard, as far as the results 
available up to the present are concerned. Jf this is the case, il 
appears from the results so far obtained tliat undei* avei*age con¬ 
ditions close on 1 gallon of recoverable juice is lost per IJ barrels 
of limes, assuming that 1 barrrel of limes yields 80 lb. of skins. 

It seems probable that when raw juice is being manufaetureil 
for the purpose of making lime juice cordial, very high pressures 
are undesirable, owing to the amount of peetic matter likely to 
be introduced into the juice in consequence, but when concen¬ 
trated juice is being manufactured, the condition of affairs is 
different, and it is suggested that careful attention to the milling 
of limes on the lines indicated is likely to be productive of 
appreciable increases in output. 

For the performance of a number of tests on Dominica lime 
mills, we are indebted to Mr. (t. A. Jones, Assistant Curator, 
Dominica. 

The last paper to be taken at this session was Some Koot 
Diseases of Permanent Crops in the West Indies, by Mr P. W. 
South, B.A., Mycologist on the Staff of the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, The following are the main |x>ints 
brought out• 

The root diseases dealt with are discussed under five 
popular names; though in some cases it is uncertain if each 
name includes only one, or more than one, causative fungus. 

(1) White root disease is characterized by the occurrence 
of a white mycelium, generally found in star-like masses between 
the wood and the bark. There is reason to believe that it 
belongs in the different cascvs to a fungus or fungi of the group 
Hymenomycetes—probably to the families Agaricaceae or 
Polyporaceoe. Under this head are inchided : 

(a) A disease found by Barber ip Domiiiiea, in 1892, on 
cacao, Liberian coffee, mangoes, oranges, pois-doux, bread-fruit, 
eddoes, sugar-cane, Cassia Fistula^ cassava and bitter orange. 

(b) A disease found by Howard in 1900, and re-deseribed 
by Aucbinleck in 1910, in Grenada, on cacao, nutmegs, coffee*, 
bread-fruit, bananas and possibly mangoes. 

(o) A disease found by Barle in Jamaica, in 1902, on 
logwood and cassava. 
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(d) A disease described by Stockdale in 1908 as 
occnrriiiK ill Grenada, St Lucia and Dominica on cacao, pois> 
dc»ux, bread-fruit, bread nut, mango, pomme rose, and 
avocado iiear. 

There is no definite proof that all these diseases are due to 
the same fungus, as no fructifications have been found ; possibly 
several species are involved, 

(2) Thyridaria root rot is due to Thyrida'i'ixt tarda, better 
known as Dtplodia cacaoicoln, Tt is mainly parasitic on the 
roots of cacao growing in ill-drained bottom lands. No external 
syni])toins apjK^ar on the roots, but the wood is discoloured 
grey and the bark is darkened, while pustules containing the 
pycuidia may be found on the bark of the older roots. 

(i3) Black root disease due to a species of Roselliniai near 
/?. hvnodes, has been found on cacao, limes, pois-doux, mahoe 
cochon. Hibiscus and Acalypha, in Dominica. It occurs 
sporadically on estates in the interior. A disease with similar 
charat'ters ai)]>eared on cacao, limec, Castilloa, immortel and 
pigeon pea in St. laieia ; on cacao in St. Vincent, where thei^ 
IS also a sus)>iciou that it causes burning of arrowroot: and on 
C'astilloa in Grenada 

It is distingui-^hed by the occurrence of a dark-brown 
mycelium on the surface of the diseased roots, a dark olive- 
green m>celiuin with a grey advancing margin round the base 
of tlie stem, and the deAelopinent upon this of numerous 
crowded bristle-like couidiophores, which in the mass produce 
an api>earance like the pile of a carpet. These only form on 
trees that have just died, or are nearly dead. They give rise 
to numerous colourless conidia. When a tree has been dead 
for some time, perithecia arise in clusters on the above-ground 
mycelium. 

(I) Red loot disease, due to a species of Sphaerostilbe 
jiossibly undescribed, occurs s])oradically on limes in Dominica 
and will probably be found elsewhere. It may be distinguished 
by the occuircnce, in ilie decaying bark of the roots and collar, 
of a V cry tliin, flat, led plate of fungus mycelium and of narrow, 
long, red strands on the surface of the bark of younger roots. 
Round (he collar, Stilbum fructifications form. These some¬ 
times occur in the angles of the main roots below ground. 
Perithecia have only been found on one occasion, and then 
only a few' occurred. 

(5) Root canker is found on limes in Montserrat, and 
]>robal)ly in Antigua. Trees afl’ected by it die slowdy and 
exhibit a considerable amount of dead wood at the top or on 
one side. A constant character is the presence of very few 
fibrous roots in the soil round badly diseased trees: there is 
no very obvious mycelium present, though in advanced cases 
the bark is decayed on several of the roots and the wood may 
be dry and dead beneath. 

Oi^n caiikei wounds surrounded by callus are formed on 
the roots in caoes where the tree has been able to check the 
advance of th(* disease. The cause of it is uncertain, and is 
complicated by the jiresence of scale insects on the branches of 
some of the trees exhibiting it, though it is sometimes associated 
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with the production of the brackets of Fomes luoiduB in 
considerable numbers. 

The occurrence of other diseases of a similar nature tp 
these, in other countries, is discussed in this paper, while 
sources of infection and remedial measures, as well as the 
above-Kt’Ouiid symptoms are also dealt with. 

Several other papers intended for this session had to be 
taken as read, for want of time to deal with them. These are 
mentioned, with their absti^acts, below. 

Notes an Expressed and Distilled West Indian Lime Oils, 
by H. A. Tempany, B.Sc., F.I.C., F.C.S., Superintendent of 
Agriculture, and N. Grkknhalgh, B.Sc., Agricultural and 
Science Master, Antigua : — 

The lime, like the fruits of other members of the Citrus 
group, contains essential oil vacuoles situated Immediately 
beneath the outer rind, or skin. Two classes of lime oils are at 
present known to commerce: - 

(1) The hand expressed oil, or otto of limes. 

(2) The distilled oil. 

Hand-expressed oil is obtained by rapidly rotating the 
fruit round the interior of a copper bowl, termed an eeuelle 
pan, the inner surface of which is covered with projecting brass 
jjoints. 

The distilled oil, on the other hand, is obtained by per¬ 
forming the first stage in the manufacture of concentrated 
lime juice, in a copper still, and condensing the distillation 
product; the steam passing over carries with it the more 
volatile portion of the oil, which is collected in a form of 
Florentine fla.sk. 

It may be pointed out that both the distilled and the 
hand-pressed product have their origin in the rind. 

The comparative paucity of information concerning the 
characteristics, chemical and physical, of both classes of lime 
oil prompted the collection of a number of sample.s of both 
oils from Dominica and Monsteri*at for purposes of examina¬ 
tion in the Government Laboratory for the Leeward Islands. 

Data concerning the characteristics of lime oils are given, 
abstracted from Gildmeister and Hoffman's work The 
Volatile Oils, Schimmel’s Semi-Annual Reports and Allen's 
Commercial Organic Analysis. 

HAND-EXPRESSED oifi. * The oll Is of a golden colour, and 
is hardly distinguishable from a good lemon oil by its odour. 
Its most important constituent is citral. It contains also a 
paraffin, limouciie^ methyl anthranilati^, and 10 to 18 per cent, 
of non-volatile residue. The oil gives a cloudy solution in 4 to 
10 volumes of 00 percent, alcohol with separation of wax.' 

Density at 15" C. 0*878 to 0-901 
Rotation in a 100 mm. tul>e 32" 50' to 40" 

Refractive index 1*482 to 1*686 
Acid number up to 3*0 
Ester number 18 to 80. 
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DfSTiLLKD OIL. The oil has an unpleaHaut odour like tur¬ 
pentine or pine tar oil, and no longer reminds of eitral. 
Trobably the aldehyde is (completely destroyed by the boiling 
of the arid liquid. The oil boils between ITS^C. and 220'’C. 
Residue on evaporation 3 per cent. 

Density at lo^C^ 0*865 to 0 808 
Rotation in 100 mm. tube to 46‘’86'. 

For the purpose of this investigation seven samjdes of 
expressed oil and three samples of distilled oil were obtained 
from Domhiicia, Montserrat, and Antigua. 

On each of the samples were determined 

1. The sp. gr. at 30 C. 

2. Th(‘ optical rotation in a 100 mm, tube. 

3. The refractive index at 32‘'C. 

4. The eitral by Burgeas’s and Child’s method. 

5. The acid number by titration. 

The main results are summarized as follows : ~ 


HAND-EX1’RESSKI> OIL. 

S]K*eifi<‘ gra\ ity 
Optical rotation 
Refractix e indt^x 
Acid number 
Citral content 
DISTILLED OIL. 

Specific gravity 
Optical rotation 
Refractive index 
A(‘id numbei 
Citral c*ontent 


0-8659 to 0*8859 
31*38^ to 34*89" 

1*4789 to 1*4830 

1*35 to 2*8 

2*2 to 6 *0 })er cent, 

0*8540 to 0*8858 
33*09" to 34*89" 

1*4702 to 1*4713 
0*76 to 1*3 
1*2 to 2*0 


With regard to the hand-c^xprc'^sed oil the result'^ show 
a somewhat widen* divergence between the characters of the 
different samples than that ijidicati^l by figures given by the 
various authorities already (|uoted, although they are in 
general agreement with. them. The citral content and acid 
numbers vary markedly in the different samples. Itisintei- 
esting to note* that a fairly cdose correlation appears to exist 
between the two figures. 

On the whol(% the eitral content of the hand-exi)reb‘-ed oil 
is eou'-iderably lower than is the (*ase with lemon oils, whu*li 
are stated to c(jntain 7 to 10 percent, of that constituent. 

From the reoults it appears that there is some relation 
between the physi(cal constants, the citral content, and acid 
number. 

To obtain a certain amount of information regarding the 
different bodies of which the oil is made up, samples of distilled 
oil, hand-expressed oil, and hand-exi)ressed oil whi(*h had been 
subjected to steam distillation, were fractionally distilled, 
100 c.e. being taken for eacdi distillation. 

From the results it appears that during the process of 
distillation with steam (the conditions under which ordinary 
distilled oil is obtained being practically those of a steam 
distillation), a certain proportion of the lower and higher 





boiling constituents are removed. The blue fluoresoenoe due 
to the presence of a crystalline substance characteristic of the 
higher fractions of the expressed oil is entirely absent in 
those of the distilled oils. Ibis substance is in all probability 
the methyl anthranilate which is known to exist in lime oil, to 
the methyl ester of which J. Parry ascribes the blue fluorescence 
of mandarin orange oil. This is probably removed during 
steam distillation. 

In both expressed and distilled oils the largest fraction is 
obtained between 170*' C., and ISO*" C., and almost certainly con- 
sists largely of limonene or closely related bodies. 

Expressed oils on standing generally deposit a pale yellow 
crystalline substance known as limettin; this, according to 
Tilden, is dimethoxy-coumarin ; distilled oils on the other hand 
do not deposit this body. It seems therefore possible that 
distillation with steam may effect the removal of that constitu¬ 
ent of expressed oils which may possibly be converted into 
limettin by slow oxidation. 

The proportion of citral is also much less in distilled oils 
than in expressed oils, owing probably to chemical changes 
brought about during the distillation. 

These, then, are some of the possible causes of the marked 
differences between the two classes of oil. 

At present, however, our knowledge of the constituents of 
the oils is too meagre for us to be able to explain fully the 
nature of the changes taking place during the steam distillation 
of lime oil. 

The Lime Industry of Antigua, by Mr. H. A. Tbmpany, 
B.Sc., and Mr. T. Jackson, Curator, Botanic Station, Antigua. 
This is reproduced in full; it is too short to necessitate an 
abstract;— 

Limes have been cultivated to some small extent for many 
years in Antigua, but until the last few years the total trade 
in the products of the industry has been but small. 

During the past few years, however, interest in the crop 
has very considerably increased and large extensions of the 
area planted have been made. 

At the present time there are approximately 500 acres 
under the crop, and of this probably not more than 200 acres 
are bearing. 

The value of the exports of lime products during the past 
nine years has increased from £267 in 1900 to £2,260 in 1900-10. 

A point of some significance, which indicates the amount 
of interest now being taken in this form of cultivation, is that 
during the past year, 1911, the number of lime plants distribu¬ 
ted from the Botanic Station exceeded the total distribution 
during the entire period 1901-9. 

The area^^in Antigua which may be regarded as the most 
suitable for growing limes are situated in the south of the 
island. Here the soils are of volcanic origin and light and deep, 
and the rainfall is more abundant than in other districts. It 



IB in this part of the idand that the greater part of the plant¬ 
ing is now being ^rried on; though areas have also been estab¬ 
lished on the limestone soils in the northern and eastern parts 
of the island, where the rainfall is milch lower. 

While the condition obtaining cannot be regarded as ideally 
suited to lime-growing, nevertheless the success so far attained 
by the older planting prompts the hope that the prospects 
may be favourable for these more recently established. 

Bo far, no very serious attacks by pests or diseases have 
befallen the industry. Scale insects are everywhere prevalent 
but they appear to be held in check to a considerable extent 
by natural enemies. 

The Acid Content of Lime Fruits, by Mr. G. A. Jones, 
Assistant Curator, Dominica:— 

Reference is made to a report of former work in this con¬ 
nexion, in the Agricultural News, Vol. IX, p. 200. The investi¬ 
gations described in the present paper tend to show : (1) that 
the acidity of the fruits may decrease, as regards different 
localities, with increase of rainfall; (2) it may be that, when 
a certain limit is reached, provided that the soil is well drained 
and of an open texture, the rainfall does not affect further the 
acid content; (3) generally speaking, the greater the rainfall 
the larger the number of fruits produced, and the larger their 
size : (4) under similar conditions, the acidity of large fruits is 
smaller than that of those less in size; (5) plants on open and 
pervious soils are likely to produce more acid fruits than those 
on retentive soils, even when the rainfall is greater on the 
former soils ; (6) lime trees, as they attain maturity, produce 
fruits having a higher acid content; (7) the spineless lime 
usually bears fruits that are more acid than those from the 
ordinary kind, though this superiority seems to be lost in the 
hills or in the Windward coast, so that the greater acidity of 
the fruit of the former appears to be dependent on environ¬ 
ment rather than to be a fixed character; (8) increased acidity 
seems to be a fixed character, as far as individual trees are 
concerned, and this suggests that chemical selection may be 
usefully employed. After a presentation of these matters has 
been given, the paper proceeds to discuss the economic import¬ 
ance of the investigations in the following way: ‘ A pipe of 
citric acid is now (luoted at £18 10s.; 1 oz. of citric acid is there¬ 
fore worth slightly over 0*64 pence, on the London market. In 
Dominica, to-day, with the London prices at £18 10s. per pipe, 
5d. per gallon is paid for raw lime juice containing 12'4 oz. of 
citric* acid to the gallon. Packages are supplied, and the juice 
will be removed from the estate at the price quoted At 5d. 
per gallon of 12*4 oz. citric acid, 1 oz. of citric ac*id is v^orth 0*4 
pence. If, therefore, for some cause or other one estate 
produces raw lime juice containing, say, 1 oz. of citric acid per 
gallon more than another one, and assuming that both estates 
give a yield of 100 barrels of limes to the acre per annum and 
that both estates extract 8 gallons of juice per barrel, the first 
estate produces 800 oz. of citric acid per acre more than the 
other. Valued at London prices, this increase is worth 
£2 2a. M per acre, and at local pricss, £1 0a 8d per acre, 



Assumiag again that each estate has a caltivation of 50 acres, 
the respective increases at London prices and local prices for 
the estate with the richer yields would be £100 5s. and £06 5s.' 

Observations on the Development of the West Indian Lime 
Fruit, by Mr. A. J. Brooks, Assistant Agricultural Super* 
intendent, St. Lucia* 

These observations were made for the purpose of ascertain¬ 
ing the exact length of time taken from the flowering period to 
the maturity of the fruit and to see if the * Spineless ’ lime 
differed from the * Spiny' or ordinary lime in this respect. 

Individual lime trees growing in the field under ordinary 
conditions were selected for the purpose of observation, care 
being taken to choose those trees most sheltered fi*om ^rong 
winds and other conditions which would be calculated to affect 
the results. 

Twenty-four flower buds of the ordinary lime and a similar 
number of the spineless variety were placed under daily 
observation as soon as they were large enough to be seen by 
the unaided eye, and records were made of the length of time 
required for the petals to fall naturally. 

Ten flowers of the ordinary lime, and three of the spineless, 
set and developed fruit. Careful measurements were then 
taken at regular intervals during the development of these 
fruits until their natural fall. The first measurement was 
taken exactly one month after the fall of the petals. 

The average size in diameter of the ordinary lime fruit 
was then ] ^4nch and the spineless 

A table is given which shows the rate of growth every 
fourteen days ; this is somewhat remarkable for its uniformity, 
irrespective of wet and dry periods. 

It is generally supposed that a period of five months is 
necessary for the fruit of the lime to reach maturity, but upon 
reference to a second table it will be seen that only sixteen 
and a half weeks were required, for the ordinary lime, and 
nineteeix and a half for the spineless variety, to reach that stage. 

Cocoa-nuts in Antigua, by Messrs. H. A, Tempany and 
T. Jackson. Owing to its shortness, this is presented in full 

As far as information of a definite character can be gath¬ 
ered, in connexion with the growing of this palm in Antigua, 
it would appear that no large areas were established previous 
to 1900-7. 

There are between 150 and 200 acres under this crop, and 
the nurseries belonging to the Agricultural Department contain 
sufficient nuts to plant 50 more acres.’ It may be interesting 
to state that the majority of the trees for this area were 
obtained from the same source, between 7,000 and 8,000 being 
raised and distributed during the last four or five years. 

The young plantations now in Antigua are on a particu¬ 
larly sandy soil, possessing subterranean water—tfae drainage 
from adjacent hills. As would be inferred, with a soil such as 
this, the young plants, for the first three or four years of their 
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existraoe, suffer severely from laok; of moisture. After this 
])eriod, however, they make rapid growth* 

The time when rapid growth takes place probably dates 
from when their roots tap the subterranean water supply. 
Previous to this, the attacks of the scale insect AapidiotuH 
daatruotor^ which is the only one that is of consequence on 
these trees at the present moment, are somewhat serious. 
After, however, they appear to be able to combat the ravages 
of this pest; for the older plants ai'e on the whole })articularly 
healthy. 

Probably the earlier Ranted of the younger plantations 
will be bearing in three or four years’ time. 

The growing of cocoa-niits can only be looked upon as 
being in the experimental stage; but the experience of the last 
four years, two of which were extremely deficient in rainfall, 
would seem to point out that a fair measure of success can be 
looked for in the future, and that the growing of this crop may 
add one more minor industry to the meagre number possessed 
by this island. 

With careful fostering, the area planted under this palm 
in Antigua should reach in the next few years about 500 acres, 
although a much larger area of suitable land exists in the 
island. 

Manurial Experiments with Cocoa-nuts, by Mr. Joseph de 
Verteuil, Assistant Analyst, Government Lal)oratory, Tiini- 
dad 

Manurial experiments are being carried on at two cocoa- 
nut estates in Trinidad and on one estate in Tobago. These 
are under the control of the Board of Agriculture. There are 
eight plots on each estate, two of each were only forked and no 
manures applied. These are kept as control plots. 

The manures used in the experiments are as follows : bask* 
slag, bone meal, superphosphate of lime, sulphate of potash, kainit, 
sulphate of ammonia, nitrate of soda, calcium cyanamide, pen 
manure and lime. The manures are supplied free of cost to the 
proprietors, but the cost of application as well as the general cost 
of cultivation are borne by the estate ownera The manures v^-are 
spread broadcast, aiiout 8 or 4 feet from the trunk of the trees 
and 2 feet from the edge of the drains, and the surface soil loos¬ 
ened to a depth of about 6 inches with the aid of a fork. They 
were applied oetween May and July, 1911. Becords of pickings 
are being kept from July 1, 1911, and the numlier of ‘ selects* and 
‘culls’ from each plot is to be recorded separately. On one 
estate the experiments are being made in three sections or series; 
each plot is represented by a single row of palm trees. The nlots 
in one series have received similar treatment to that of the 
corresponding plots in the other two series. 

The a,ge of the trees on the different estates varies from twenty 
to thirty-five years. They are planted 24 feet apart and th« area 
under experiment on each estate is 8 acres, or 24 acres in all. As 
these experiments have only lately been started, no record of yields 
is as yet obtainable. 
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The Bay Rnm and Bay Oil Industries of St. Thomas and 
St. Jan, by Mr, W. C. Fihhlocjk, Agricultural Instniotw, Virgin 
Islands;— 

The bay rum industry of St. Thomas is of recent growth, and 
is probably (jentred there partly on account of the existence of 
a g<K>d supply of leaves of the bay tree from St. Jan, and partly 
because of the low import duties on mm and alcohol that obtain 
in St. Thomas. In regard to the English islands, the high duties 
and restrictive legislation in ooiiiiexion with mm are sufficient to 
interfere with the development of a similar industry there; but 
there is no reason why they should not supply the leaves and oil. 

The paper gives a description of the bay tree, pointing out 
that among the names that have been applied to it are Pimenta 
acm, Myrtca Caryophyllata aerm^ CaryophylluH racemom^a, 
and Eugenia Pimenta, It is probable that bay oil is made from 
more than one distinct species, and the writer’s observations tend 
to show that it is obtainable from many varieties of the tree. 

Photographs are exhibited to show that there is a large 
variation in the size and shape of the leavea Tlie varieties giving 
oil of the best aroma are usually of a lighter green colour, and 
more pointed in shape, than those of the inferior kinds; another 
distinction consists in the tendency of the former to curl. There 
exists what is known as tlie false bay tree, or lemoncilla, which is 
very similar in general appearance to the tme bay, but yields an 
oil that is worse than valueless, as its admixture with the true oil, 
even in small amounts, will spoil a large quantity of the latter. 
The only way to distinguish between the two trees is by the smell 
of the leaves when they are emslied in the hand. Too much 
emphasis cannot he placed upon ^ the necessity of avoiding the 
admixtm*e of these two kinds of leaves. 

The cultivation of the bay tree has so far been given little 
attention; but it would seem that there is good reason that 
systematic culture would be remunerative, and suggestions are 
given for this. 

The recommendation is made that the first picking of the 
leaves should take place when the trees are four or five years old. 
It is considej'ed that 15 lb. of leaves can be obtaiuecl from a well- 
grown tree, five years old ; while a tree ten years old will give 60 
to 100 of leaves, yearly. In picking the leaves, the ends of 
the branches are broken off, but the part picked should only 
include the green portion of the twigs. It is usual to break 
the twi^s away; the writer recommends the employment of a 
small pair of f bears. 

As has been jxiinted out, all the oil and leaves for making 
bay rum in St. Thomas are imported, the chief source of supply erf 
the former being Porto Rico. Oil from the English islands is 
regarded with suspicion in St. Thomas,' because it is supposed to 
be often adulterate with inferior oil It is known that bay trees 
of the true variety exists in the islands of Antigua, Barbuda, 
Montserrat, Dominica and Saba, among others, but makers of the 
rum are not likely to obtain leaves from these sources, at present, 
because of the alleged admixtuxe. The inclusion of the inferior oil 
may be due to carelessness or ignorance; in any oaee, it is most 
important that steps should be taken to prevent it. 



A d^riptioB is given of the distillation of the oil and of the 
preparation of the mm. In the former, two oils are prcduced, the 
second of which is darker and heavier than the former ; l>oth kinds 
are used by bay rum makers. In the manufacture of bay rum, 
the best method is the distillation of the mixture of the rum and 
oil, though it is also made by blending these two products, with 
the aid m a little magnesia. 

The best prices for the oil are obtaified in St. Jan, namely 18<><. 
tf) 20s. j^r bottle ; the second place is 1 aken by that from Porto 
Rico which sells at about 16«. per bottle. The bad name of the 
product from the English islanos prevents it from Injiiig handled 
at all by some makers of bay rum, but recent encjuiries have 
i»esulted in off*ers of 12s. to 14a. The demand for the oil in 
St. Thomas is considerable, and^owing; and it is also wanted in 
fairly large quantities in New York. 

The conditions necessary for obtaining a high class bay oil 
include : (a) the use of leaves of good quality, only; (b) the employ¬ 
ment of matui'e leaves, oiily ; (c) the rejection of doubtful kinas, 
particularly those of the lemonyilla; (d) absolute cleanliness in 
t*onnexion witli the distilling appamtus. 

The conclusion is reached that there appears to be an o|jeijing 
for the establishment of a moderate trade in bay oil and dry bay 
leaves from the English islands to St, Thomas; but that the 
Hupplv of the best oil and l<*aves is ne<‘ftssary, in order to gain the 
conriffenee of the consumer. 

The C'lassitication of Sweet Potatoes, l)y Mr. W. RoBSON, 
Curator, Botanic Station, Montserrat 

The paper deals with attempts that have been made to classify 
varieties of sweet potatoes in Montserrat, according to a method 
adopted at the Texas Agricultural Exiieriment Station. 

The basis of the classification is the division of the kinds, first 
of all into those having : A, qjlit or lol>ed foliage ; B, those having 
»‘Ound or entire foliage ; andC, those having sliouldei'ed or slightly 
lobed foliage. Each of these divisions })osseRHeH further sul)division 
into : (a) red pi^tatoes ; and (Ij) yellow or white potatoes. Thei’e is 
again a further sulMlivision in each ease, base<l on tlie apt>earance 
of the veins and the midrib, the classes comprising those having 
leaves with (1) purple veins, or (2) with green veins and a purple 
midrib, or (8) with gi een veins. 

The paper gives the classification of varieties in Montserrat 
according to this scheme, and presents additional particulars of 
the properties of the kinds of sweet potatoes with which the in¬ 
vestigation is lieing made. 

Cassavs Stan h, by Mr. E. EVKH1N(JT0\, Dominica 

Mention is ma<le, lirst, of the different uses of staivhes, and it 
is staled that cassava star<*h is (H|ual to, if not better than, the 
very hnest potato starch, for most ]»urposes, and that the cassava 
ixx)t contains per cent, of starch, ascomparetl with ItijitT cent, 
in the potato. 

The author considers’ that many estimates o\ the yield of 
cassava, based on small experinients, are extravagant. In his 
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experience, he has obtained as much as 12 tons to the acre, under 
exceptionally favourable conditions, but considers that a return 
of 8 tons is a fair average. He has found, forther, that second 
and third year plantings in the same soil ^ve a larger quantity 
of the root, but that the starch content diminishes in each year. 
The bitter varieties give more starch than the sweet. Among 
those tried, which include kinds from Jamaica, Gaudelouw and 
Montserrat, and local varieties, the local kind, Black 8ti^ h^ 
beien the most successful; the number of roots on each plant is 
large; they may be reap^ in ten months, and have been known 
to yield as much as 2A per cent, of starch. 

In a general way, cassava starch possesses an advantage over 
that from maize, in that its manufacture requires only a&iut a 
quarter of the time needed for the product from the latter. The 
paper gives details of this manufacture, and draws attention to 
the necessity for cleanliness and speed in working, and for the 
employment of pure water. 

Particulars are given concerning different kinds of tapioca, 
and the paper concludes with a description of the manufacture of 
dextrin and of glucose from cassava starch. 

The Water-supply of Antigua, by Mr. H. A, Tempany, 
B. Sc. :— 

Owing to the low rainfall and absence of large permanent 
bodies of water, the question of water-supply is of great impor¬ 
tance in Antigua. 

The attempt is made in this paper to review existing sources 
of supply in respect of their origin and chemical composition as 
determined by analysia 

In all^ nearly eighty samples of water are reported on. Tlu? 
analytical data given consist of the total solids, temporary hard¬ 
ness, the chlorine and equivalent sodium chloride, and the oxygen 
consumed by the organic matter. 

The water-supply of Antigua is originally derived from the 
following sources: (a) surface drainage; (b) rain-water from house 
roofs ana catch waters ; (c) ponds and stagnant streams; (d) springs 
and wells. 

St. John’s and about half the country districts are at present 
supplied vdth water in pipes from reservoirs. The St. John’s 
supply is derived partly from surface drainage, partly from 
underground springs, l^e analyses quoted show the manner in 
which the composition of the supply varies with the rainfall: at 
rainy times suriace drainage water predominates, the total solids 
are then low and the organic matter is somewhat high; in dry 
weather, on the other hand, the spring water is the main source 
of su^ly, the total solids then rise to a maximum of between 40 
and w grains per gallon, and the organic matter shrinks in 
amount. 

The county water-supply, on the other liaiid, is derived 
entirely from surface drainage, and possess^ in consequence, 
more constant characters ; the organic matter is somewhat higher, 
and the total solids range from 10 to 20 grains per gallon. 
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On the whole, both sources of supply may be classed as 
moderately satisfactory in quality. 

Rain-water collected from roofs, and catch waters, con¬ 
stitute an appreciable source of water for those districts 
not at present supplied with water in pipes. Such a supply is 
usually fairly satisfactory, provided the collecting areas and 
cisterns are free from contamination. Underground cisterns are 
unsatisfactory, since cracks in the sides and bottom allow of 
contamination taking place from the soil. Analytical data are 
produced showing the characters of such waters. 

Ponds and stagnant streams also constitute a not unimpor¬ 
tant source of supply. When precautions are taken to preserve 
the waters from casual contamination by human beings and 
stock, they are moderately satisfactory in character; where no 
such precautions are taken they are quite unsuitable for consump¬ 
tion ; this point is illustrated by analyses. It may be added that 
the labouring population is cautioned against the use for domestic 
purposes of water from unpi*ofected jx^nds, but that this caution 
18 largely disi’egarded. 

Wells and springs also constitute a not unimportant source 
of water, but the opinion is expressed that this is (*apable of far 
greater exploitation tlian at present. 

Geologically, the island comprises thi‘ee i*egions. The North¬ 
ern and Eastern distri(‘t consists of pervious limestone strata of 
some considerable thickness, whitdi appear to constitute an 
undergix)und reservoir of importance; no deep l>orings at pi^sent 
exist, but shallow wells in many places give almndant water- 
supply locally. The average quality of the water yielded by 
these is excellent, though it is somewhat hard. Occasionally, 
however, shallow wells sunk in this district are found to be salt 
owing to the existence of shallow surface saline deposits ; these 
however, could probably be penetrated by deeper boring. It is 
suggested that the development of this source of supply would be 
sufficient amply to supply the requirements of those parts of the 
island situated in Ine limestone ai’ea, and also possibly other 
districts. 

The central plain consists largely of a series of non-calcareous 
sandstones and grits. The undergi’ound waters of the central 
plain are largely salt in character, owing to the existence of 
saline deposits formed in the bed of the old channel which in late 
geological times divided the northern from the southeni parts of 
tiie island. Shallow wells near the southerji border of this 
division are beyond the margin of the salt deposits, and yield 
moderate supplies of water of a fairly satisfactory character. 

The Southern district of the island is underlain hy volcanic 
rocks which have penetrated the oldei sedimentary strata, and 
the country is rugged and uneven in consecjnence ; the impervious 
character of the rocks, combined with the accumulation of 
alluvium in the bottoms of the valleys, tends to produce in 
suitable localities an accumulation ol underground seepage water 
of satisfactory character which can in some instances oe utilized 
to supply moderate local demands. 

At the cHjnolusion of the session, The PBJSSmKNT drew 
attention to an exhibit by Mr. H. Caracoiolo, of the St. Joseph's 



Nurseries, Trinidad, of cacao seedlings raised from seeds of differ¬ 
ent maturity, wbioh showed* that the seedlings develop b^t 
mature seeds, stating that the matter was of special 
importance in Trinidad, where it is the custom to raise plants 
from immature seed rather than from that obtained from properly 
ripened fruits* 

The Pbesident drew attention to a handbook that had 
been prepared in time for the Conference by Mr. H. A. BaUou, 
M.Sc., Entomologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
entitle Insect Pests of the Lesser Antilles. The size of this pub¬ 
lication and the diversity of the subjects with which it deals neces¬ 
sarily pi*evented any consideration of its contents in detail during 
the sessions of the Conference; proof copies were, however, dis¬ 
tributed to delegates, in order that those interested in its contents 
might have an opportunity of learning their nature and making 
them the subject of informal discussion. In this handbook an 
attempt has been made to pi'esent in plain and simple language 
a general account of the present knoMdedge of the principal 
insect pests met witli in the Lesser Antilles, bringing together in 
a popmar form the information accumulated by the writer during 
the course of his official duties. It is hoped that the handbook, 
which contains a very large amount of valuable information and 
is profusely illustrate, will be found useful to planters, educa¬ 
tionists, and to the general public. 

The Conference then adjourned until 9 o’clock on Saturday, 
January 27* 

In the afternoon of the same day (Thursday, January 25), 
excursions were arranged for the delegates to River Estate, 
to cacao estates in the Santa Cruz Valley and to various 
educational institutions in Port-of-Spain, the particular excur¬ 
sion being a matter of choice on the part of each delegate. 


As has been mentioned already, a number of the delegates 
and a party from Trinidad were courteously and generously 
invited by the Hon. Thomas Cochrane to visit Point Fortin, 
on the next day, to see the property of the Trinidad Oilfields 
limited* The journey was made on the B.M.S. 'Balantia\ 
chartered by Mr. Cochrane for the purpose, and the party was 
conveyed to the steamer in two launches, leaving at 7.45 a.m, 
and 8.10 a.m. After Mr. Cochrane had welcomed his guests 
on board, the S.S. *Balantia’ left at a quarter to nine, and 
arrived at Point Fortin at a quarter to twelve, noon, when 
the party was landed in the steamer’s boats, towed ashore 
by a launch sent from Port-of-8pain for the purpose. The 
first visit was paid to the store sheds and workshops of 
the company, and the party then proceeded to the oil wells, 
where the actual operations of pmuping the oil, and of 
drilling, were witnessed. After spending a very enjoyable 
time which offered opportunities to most of those present 
to increase their knowledge of a kind of commercial activity 
with which they had not before been bi*ought into contact, 
the party returned to the pier, refi*eshments being provided 
on way, at the manager’s bungalow, and subsequently 
embarked on board the steamer. During the return journey 
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a lacture was given by Professor P. Oarmddy, introduced 
by Dr. Pbancis Watts, C.M.G., on The Petroleum Industry 
of Trinidad, the lecture being illustrated by samples of 
the fractionated products and by-products of’ the wells at 
Guayi^uayare. Subsequently, another meeting was held, in 
the dining saloon of the ‘ Balantia ’, for the purpose of the 
presentation of a paper on Trade Reciprocity between Canada 
and the West Indies, by Mr. C. Sakdbach Parker (British 
(luiana). This opportunity was taken of reading the paper, 
in order to clear the way for a formal presentatio]i of a resolution 
on the subject at a regular session of the Conference. It is repro¬ 
duced in full, together with the proceedings, as follows :— 

Dr. Wati'S, in introducing Mr. Parker, said he was sure that 
the important subject he was to deal with would be attentively 
listened to. It would also prepare the delegates for more eut-ana- 
dried results when they met at the Victoria Institute to deal 
formally with that question. 

Mr. Parker, who was greeted with applause, said that he 
was glad to liavo the opportunity of putting his draft resolution 
before them so as to enable them to think about it before they 
met on Tuesday next. His resolution was as follows 

l>RAl<n’ HESOLtrnoN.— Be it resolved 

(1) That the members of this (Jonfei'ence, representing Agri- 
(*uliural interests throughout the British West Indian Colomes, 
consider that the future prosperity of those colonies can be best 
served by the conclusion at an early date of a reciprocal arrange¬ 
ment with Canada based upon preferential ti^eatment strictly 
confined to articles produced within the Biitish Empire, as 
recommended in the report of tlie Royal Commission on I'rade 
Relations between Canada and the West Indies 

(2) That copies of tliis ivsolution be forwarded to the Prime 
Ministers of Great Britain aiul (^anada. 

Mr. Parker then lead the follo\\ing paper : — 

REriPROCllT. Tlie resolution wliieh Tliave asked our President 
to allow me to submit to your eonsideratioii is, I think, of the 
gravest importance. I understand that tlierc is a disposition 
in certain (juarters to abandtm any attempt to gel nd of the 
right at ])rescnt given to Cana<iian ndineis to impoi’t 20 per cent, 
of tlieir requirements in Foreign Sugar at tlie B. Preferential 
rate. 1 venture to think that this attitude, if maintained, will 
prejudice our position under the prefei*eir*e. With your per¬ 
mission 1 will briefly explain my reasons and give you my 
suggestions. (1) So far as 1 am aware, tlieie is no other article 
on which a Preference is given to Britisli Imperial products 
which is not strictly oonlijie<i to articles made within the British 
Empire, (2) l^he iiermission to import 20 pei* cent. Foreign 
Sugar at British Preferential rates means that to the (extent 
of 20 per cent, we share that preference with other foreign 
nations, which are not sfH’icitied and without payment. Why 
should this privilegi* for which we are now to be asked to pay be 
given toothers wit!unit similar payment? It seems obvious to 
me that if the Pi*efcrenoe is to oenefit British products to the 
extent fin* which they are to be asked to pay, it must be confined 
to British products, and not shared by others. (3) The preference 



under present oiroumstanoes goes chiefly to Canadian buyers, 
not to ua 1 do not want you to think for one moment that 
I am one of those who oomplain that we get no share of the 
preference under the present tariff; on the contrary I know 
that we do, but the difficulty is that we never know what 
amount of preference we can secure, because we are always told 
when we offer sugar that othei sugar, preferential or non- 
preferential is offering lower, and it is only at certain times of 
the year that we are able to exact some share of the preference. 
The question for us therefore carefully to consider is—What is tlie 
real value of the preference, and how much ought we to pay for 
it ? (4) We are told that the real value to us is the entree to 
the Canadian Market, which we have not got in other markets. 
I would be the last to dispute this, but I do strongly maiiitain that 
that entr^ would be as certain with a preference of 5c. per 100 lb, 
as it is with the present preference of Sic., and that unless we are 
going to be able to count upon rec-^iving more than that share of 
the preference, we should be ill-advised to enter into an agree¬ 
ment to pay more than that price for it. In giving evidence 
before the floyal Commission on Trade Relations, noth Sir Nevile 
Lubbock and I stated that we would prefer 15c. preference 
strictly confined to British sugar then 31c. with the privilege to 
the renners to import 20 per cent, of foreign sugar upon the 
same terms. That is still my view. (5) 1 understand that the 
refiners are not content with 20 per cent. Koi*eign at British 
preferential rates, but are agitating to have that increased to 50 
per cent, mainly on the ground that the British West Indies 
cannot supply their requirements. I think there is no Justifica¬ 
tion for this assertion. In a White Paper issued by the Board of 
Trade, and laid before the House of Commons in August last, the 
total imports of sugar into Canada from all sources is stated as 
follows 

Year ending March 31 1908 217,814 tons 

„ „ „ „ 1909 208,909 „ 

„ „ „ „ 1910 226,003 „ 

of which the imports from British West Indies including British 
Guiana were 1908 161,521 tons 

1909 138,136 „ 

1910 131,252 ,. 

while the exports from British West Indies and British Guiana 
and British Hondm*as were 1908 226,494 tons 

1909 208,847 „ 

(1910 not available.) 

From these figures you will see that British West Indies ex¬ 
ports have just balanced the total Canadian imports from all soui*c6s. 
But these figm*es have to be modified 

(1) by the fact that a large amount, probably some 60,000 
tons per annum, is imported to Vancouver, practically none of 
which comes fi*om the British West Indies. 

(2) Against this, some 30,(KK) tons of the Britisli West Indian 
exports is in the form of yellow grocery sugar sent to England 
for direct consumption. This quantity is constantly Iteing 
reduced, while the Vancouver imports are constantly increasing. 

(3) I am sorry that, l)eing away from my papers, these last 
figures are estimate; but 1 do not think they will be found on the 
wrong side. 



(4J The conclusion I draw from them, which I think you will 
share, is that up to now there is no justification for sayinfi^ that 
British West Indies production is insufficient to supply the wants 
of the eastern ports of Canada. 

(5) Furthermore, I liave little doubt that if we have any 
arrangement with Canada under which we can count upon 
getting a ready market in Canada at a price better than otlier 
markets to the extent of even half the nominal preference of 31 per 
cent,, our export can be sufficiently increased to supply the 
requirements of the eastern ports for some years to come. Capital 
would be attracted to our colonies, improve methods of manufac* 
tore would be adopted, and the output of sugar thereby immensely 
increased. Take Antigua. 1 believe there wslh at one time over 
50,000 acres in sugar cultivation, wheims to-day there is only 
15,000 acres in cane, and the crop is about 18,000 tons. Tliis could 
be increased by modern manufacture by at least 4,000 to 5,000 tons 
from present acreage, and there is little doubt that a secure 
market at preferential i‘ates would lead to an increase in the 
acreage culti vat ad. The same may be said of all the British West 
Indian Islands. 

(6) We are also as8ui*od that the preference secures to us now 
a i*eady market at all times in Canada. This is not so. There 
have oeen many instances during the past year when practically 
no transactions have taken place, and we have been forced, in 
order to make sales, to accept a price barely equal to that obtain¬ 
able in New York or the United Kingdom. In New York or the 
United Kingdom it is nearly always possible to make sales at 
market price, but in Canada there are practically no buyers 
except the refiners, who by the operation of the 20 per cent, 
foreign privilege are able to refrain for considerable periods from 
purcbasing British West Indian sugar. 

(7) The Caua<Uaii refiners complain that they are precluded 
from giving more of the preference to us by competition from sugai* 
refined from British-grown sugar in the United Kingdom and 
imported to Canada at pi*eferential rates—also that the thi'ough 
rates of freight to inland towns in Canada are lower from 
Greenock than from Montreal. The fact remains that the freight 
from the West Indies to the United Kingdom is considerably higher 
than from the West Indies to Canada, and that heavy laiidiiig and 
ships’ charges have to l)e incurred in the United Kingdom. It is 
therefore plain to me that the United Kingdom would not secui*e 
one pouna of Britisli West Indian sugai*, wei*e the Canadians only 
to concede any considerable part of the pi*eference in their price 
to British West Indian sellers. 

(8) Tlie question of the distribution of the benefits of 
preferential rate of duty is one which cannot be laid down by 
Government,'and which must be left to the ordinary commercial 
bargaining between buyer and seller ; but it is clear that before 
we pAy for any given amount of preference, we must be sure that 
we shall get it. 8o long as the privilege to import any propor¬ 
tion of foreign sugar at the British prefei*entiaf rates continues, 
w^can have no assurance that we shall reap the full benefits for 
which we are to pay. It is easy to prove that the Canadian' 
revenue is poorer by the ditterence between the ordinary and 
the British preferential rate of duty, but it is equally easy to 



show that ox)l^ a small proportion of this difference has reached 
the West Indies, and that the amount received by West Indian 
sellers is becoming less owing to the operation of the 20 per 
cent. Foreign. For this reason I urge strongly upon you the 
desirability of passing this resolution, 

1 fear that the desire on the part of those who impoVt 
Canadian products to the West Indies, to see a preference given on 
those products is at present blinding the eyes of those responsible 
for the Government of the West Inaies to the real operation of the 
preference (*oupled with the liberty U) import a proportion of 
foreign sugar at British preferential rates, and that unless their 
eyes can be ojiened in time, we are in grave danger of entering 
into an agreement for mutual preference the cost of which will 
mainly fall on the planters, while the benefits will be prevented 
from reaching them by the operation of the 20 per cent, foreign 
clause. 

In conclusion, may I state cleai*ly that I am strongly in 
favour of a recipi’ocal arraiigemeiit between Canada and the 
British West Indies, provided that the preferences are confined to 
British produced articles; but that if the pennission to import 
any percentage of foielgn goods at Britisli preferential rates is to 
be accepted, some arrangement must be made whicli will enable 
the parties to the arrangement to secure the full benefits for 
which they pay, wlii(*h is not the case at present. 

I have I think shown tliat a *onsiderable (juantit^ of British 
West Indian sugar has been shut out of Canada by the operation 
of the 20 per cent. Foreign Clause. I think it will be found to 
amount to some 40,000 to 50,000 tons jier aiiiunn. This has been 
replaced by Foreign sugar imported at the Prefereiit’al rate from 
Foreigniwurces, which was piu'chased hecuiiHe sellers asked for 
some po tion of the benefit ol the Preferential rate and Canadian 
refiners were unwilling to it to us. J do not complain of 
their buying the sugar which was cheapest for them, but I wish 
to draw attention to the fact tliat the privilege given to them 
of importing any proixn tioii, howe\ er small, (>f their requirements 
in foreign suK^r* at the Bi’itisli I^refeiential rate, not only drives 
a certain amount of Britisli West Indian sugar to seek a ma ket 
elsewhere, but enables the (.Canadian buyers to utilize Ihis right 
to force iiH to sell at practically tlie same bond price as they can 
purchase any other foreign sugar ofienug, thei’eby not only 
minimizing the benefit which we sellers can secure under the 
preference, but practically reducing tlie benefits of Canadian 
preference obtainable by sellers to a bare preference in even prices 
over foreign sugar, whenever thei'e is any obtainable. The 
practical effect in Canada is that, while the C^anadian market 
sacrifices a lai ge amount of revenue in order to secure that British 
West Indian sugar shall supply their market ; the permission to 
import 20 per cent, foreign, and the privilegjt' to l>eei factories of 
importing 2 tons of Foreign beet for each one of Canadian grown 
that they melt, at British Preferential rates enables the Refiners 
to draw their supplies from a larger area than they require, and 
so to divert a very large propoi‘tioii of the revenue so sacrificed to 
their own products. 

The American system of preference opetates in a way which 
is much fairer to Frexerential sellers because it is strictly confined 



to the produce of specified countries, and there is no ri^ht to 
buyers to go into the world's market and purchase a portion of 
their regalements at the preferential rate. TSiis is my reason fot‘ 
maintaining that the privilege of importing any proportion at 
the British preferential rates diould be withdrawn as a condition 
of any Reciprocal preference to be given by us. 

After some discussion, in which Mr. E. B. Davson. Mr. 
F. A. C. CoUvmore, Mr. W. Gordon-Gordon, the Hon. J. 8. 
Hollings, Mr. A. P. Oowley, Mr. E. A. Robinson and Sir Frederick 
Clarke, K.C.M.G., took part, Mr. Parker replied briefly and the 
meeting dispersed. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Sandbach Parker's 
paper and the discussion to which it gave rise, Dr, Watts 
stated that he thought he would be voicing the wishes of the 
assembly in according to Mr. Cochrane their greatest thanks 
for the very unusual and generous treat that he had afforded 
them that day—ar' announcement that was greeted with pro¬ 
longed applause. In reply, Mr. Cochrane thanked Dr. Watts, 
His Excellency the ' Governor and all present for the genuine 
pleasure that had been afforded him by the acceptance of his 
invitation. He made reference to diffieulties that required 
removal before the work that is being done in connexion with 
the development of the oil industry will be facilitated, and 
referred to the importance of this work in connexion with the 
exploitation of the resources of the British Empire. It was 
likely that the development of the oil industry in Trinidad 
w^ould lead to the provision of cheaper fuel for the sugar 
factories, with the consequent lessening in the cost of produc¬ 
tion of sugar. He was pleased that the expedition had l>eeu an 
enjoyable one, and he thanked the members of the party for 
having accepted his invitation. 

During the journey to Point Fortin, a meeting of the 
Committee on Scientiflc Nomenclature was also held; op¬ 
portunity was taken, in addition, for informal discussion 
among members of the Agricultural Conference of matters of 
agricultural interest in the W<‘st Indies. The party Anally 
reached Port-of-Spain late in the evening. 

In the evening of the same day (Friday, Januarj?- 26), an 
address on Rubber Cultivation, illustrated by lantern slides, was 
given by Dr. P. J. S. CRAMER, Director of Agriculture, Surinam, 
at the Victoria Institute. Among those present were His 
Excellency Sir George Le Hunte, G.C.M.G., attended by 
Lieutenant Bindley, Assistant Private Seci*etary; Dr. Francis 
Watts, C.M.G., and a few of the delegates to the Conference, the 
number in the audience bei^ small on account of the late return 
from the oil fields at Point ]^rtiii. The lantern illustrations were 
shown by Mr. J. B. Borer, The following account of the pro¬ 
ceedings is taken from the Port-of-Spain Gazette for January 28, 
1912 

Dr* Watts briefly introduced the lecturer, who then invited 
the audience to accompany him in a short trip to the Rubber 
Industry in the East Indies, but before doing so, he felt it 
necessaiy to aj^logise for his English. He hoped they would 
take the good mtention for the deed; and if he did not express 



himself quite perfectly they would bear iu mind that he addressed 
himself more to their eyes than to their ears. A series of slid^ 
was then projected, beginnin^g with the work to be done in 
changing the jungle into a rubber field. The lecturer then dwelt 
on the nature of the soil and climate suitable for rubber, a loose 
soil being preferable, as obtained in the Malay States. Nurserie:! 
were then dealt with by the le(*turer, who advised that a matter 
of utmost importance was that seeds should be gathered from 
healthy trees, and in this connexion he gave the opinion that 
seedlings should be kept without shade, as they gi^w better in 
that state. The upkeep of the trees, a general aescription of the 
various methods of tapping, followed by scenes descriptive of the 
process to which the latex is subjected in order to produce the 
finished product in the rubber factory, brought the lecture to 
a close. 

Dr, Watts, in thanking the lecturer, said what he had told 
them was very interesting to rubber growers, as he showed them 
that if mistakes had been made in agricultural matters, they 
would be rectified. If he had also shown them how mistakes 
that had been made in the East could be avoided in the West, he 
had done a greater service. He felt sure the pictures would have 
a stimulating interest, and serve to expedite the progress of rubber¬ 
growing in the island. They were also to have had some slides 
on rubber in British Guiana that evening, but it was impossible 
to begin a new lecture at that late hour, so that if Mr. Leechman 
consented, his remarks would be postponed until Monday evening. 
He desired to thank His Excellency the Governor for attending, 
particularly as it must have been at personal inconvenience, 
owing to the late arrival of the ‘ Balantia * from the oilfields 
excursion. 

The proceedings then closed. 

The sessions of the Conference were resumed on Saturday, 
January 27, at 8 a.m., when }>apers and discussions relating to 
cotton were taken. 


Cotton. 

The first paper read was entitled The Results of the 
Cultivation of Cotton in St, Vincent, by Mr. W. N. Sandr. 
Agricultural Superintendent, St. Vincent. It dealt with the 
following points:— 

A paper on this subject was submitted to the West Indian 
Agricultural Conference held at Barbados in 1908, and the one 
now presented has been written in order to bring the story up 
to date. 

Steady progress has continued to be made with the cultiva¬ 
tion of cotton, with the result that the cotton industry is now 
the premier industry of St Vincent. It is of interest to record 
that the value of the exports of Sea Island cotton and seed, 
alone, duriiig the last fiscal year exceeded £1 per head of the 
population, the population of the Colony on April 1,1911, being 
41,877. Not much progress has been m^e with the growing of 
Marie Galahte cotton in the St« Vincent Southern Grenadines, 
but the outlook for the future is hopeful. 
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The exports of ootton lint in the floanoial year 1008*4 
amounted to 48»892 1b., valued at £704 only ; whereas, last year, 
540,880 1b. was exported, of an estimated value of £41,836. 

The estimated value of last season’s crop of Sea Island lint 
and seed was £45,874, and that of Marie Galante lint and seed 
£1,178, the total estimated value being £47,052. This clearly 
shows what a valuable asset the industry is to St. Vincent. 
The figures given are those for the crop year, October 1 to 
September 80. 

The areas planted in cotton last season were stated to be 
3,587 acres of Sea Island, and 1,003 acres of Marie Chtlante. 

acreage returned as being under Marie Galante was, how¬ 
ever, considered to be much in excess of the actual area under 
cultivation. 

The average yield of Sea Island cotton per acre for the 
past six years is 150 lb., only. This low yield is in a large 
measure due to the heavy rainfall of many of the d^'stricts 
favouring the growth of bacterial and fungus diseases. 

The yield of Marie Galante cotton per acre in the Gren¬ 
adines is very low. Last season it was only 24 per 
acre, if the acreage returned is correct. The lint percentage 
of the seed-cotton is also low. Seed of a better type of Marie 
Galante, and also seed of the fine Sakellarides Egyptian cotton, 
have been recently introduced with the object of improving 
the yield and quality of the cotton grown in the islets. 

There are four ginneries in the Colony at the present time. 
The Government Central Ginnery is the largest,, with eight 
gins. The second is the Kingstown ginnery with five gins. 
The two others are on estates, but only two and one gins 
respectively, are worked. 

The Central Ginnery dealt with about half of the output of 
Sea Island cotton and six-sevenths of the Marie Galante. Last 
season’s ginnings of Sea Island white seed-cotton from estates 
gave 24 per cent, of lint; that of small growers 26’6 per cent. 
The percentage of stained Sea Island cotton on white cotton 
was over 14. 

The average lint percentage of Marie Galante seed-cotton 
was 24 per cent., only. 

The low lint percentage of seed-cotton from estates was due 
to the fact that several of them grow extra fine types of Sea 
Island. These gave from 22 to 24, only. 

At the Central Cotton Ginnery also, cotton is purchased 
from small growers on a profit-sharing basis, and the scheme 
has proved a success. Last season seed-cotton equal to 212 
bales was purchased, as against 67 in the previous season. 
A still greater volume of business is being transacted this season. 

There has been a considerable extension ef Sea Island 
cotton planting by the peasantry during the past two 
years. This was due to the inauguration of the Govern¬ 
ment’s Cotton Purchase Scheme and the favourable price 
paid by licensed dealers for seed-cotton. Last season thera 
were 562 small growers with 916 acres under cultivation, and it 
is estimated that a larger area has been planted by them 
this season. 



Specially tested, selected and disinfect^ seed is auj^Ued 
by the Agricultural Department at 5a per lb., which is practically 
cost price. The advantage derived by the small growers 
in being able to obtain good seed so readily for planting 
cannot be over-estimated; insides the quality of their produce 
is maintained. 

In order to protect and safeguard the cotton industry in 
respect of pests and diseases, an Ordinance was passed in 1910 
marking it compulsory on all cotton growers to burn their old 
bushes at the end of each crop. In St. Vincent all bushes had 
to be destroyed before April 80 in each year, and in the 
Northern Grenadines before March 81. The Ordinance does not 
apply to the Southern Grenadines, where the perennial Marie 
Galante cotton is grown. 

Steady progress has been made with implemental tillage 
and a considerable extension of this form of cultivation is to 
be looked for in the near future. Many estates now suffering 
from a short supply of ihale labour will be able to give con¬ 
siderable areas of their lands better cultivation if they adopt 
the system introduced by the Agricultural Department. The 
value of pen and other organic manures for cotton is now 
generally recognized, and the preparation of these and the 
growing>of plants for green dressing purposes are being carried 
out on extended lines. 

In St. Vincent, whei*e only Sea Island cotton is grown, seed 
for planting is obtained from fields with plants of desirable field 
characters, producing lint of good quality. The seed is all 
selected, tested and disinfected before planting. In selecting 
the seed, only the heavy, sound, tufted seed is retained. This 
practice has been adopted by the Agricultural Department and 
phi.nters since 1905, with the result that the local type has been 
kept pure and the quality of the lint maintained. 

'The rainfall of St Vincent, both of the Leeward and 
Windward coast lands, is heavy. This, with the light soil, 
enables a fine class of cotton to be grown, but it also favours 
the growth of various diseases. A very important line of 
work, therefore, which is being carried on by the Agricultural 
Department, is the selection of plants showing resistance to 
disease, more particularly the bacterial disease which causes 
angular spot, bacterial boll disease, and black arm. During 
the past two seasons a considerable amount of work has been 
done in this direction, and althoi^h the present season’s experi¬ 
ments are not closed some very encouraging results have been 
obt4iuod. It is estimated that many estates in the island lose, 
in average seasons, 25 per cent, of their crop from this disease 
alone ; and in a wet season like the present, some estates have 
lost quite 75 per cent. If a desirable variety can be raised 
which is immune to disease, or even' nearly so, it would place 
the local Sea Island cotton on a much better footing. 

The cotton worm {Alabama argillaoea) is not a serious pest, 
and no attack has been recorded during the past four seasons. 
Its chief natural enemy, the Jack Sx)aniard (Foliates anmUai^ia), 
is preserved in all districts and is well distributed. 

Other pests which occur locally and do some damage each 
season are the cotton stainers (Dysdercua delcmneyi), black 
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scale iSaisseiia nigra\ and leaf-blister mite (Eriophyea goaaypit), 
and a small bsonze leaf-eating beetle. 

This was followed by a paper, by Mr, H. A. Tbmpanv, 
B.Sc., Superintendent of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands, 
dealing with The Cotton Industry in the Leeward Islanda 
This was on the lines of a paper with the same title, published 
in the West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. XII, p. 7, and supplemented 
some of the information given there. 

A paper by Mr. J. R. Bovell, Superintendent of Agri¬ 
culture, Barbados, on the Cotton Industry in Barbados, was 
next presented, and is abstracted as follows:— 

The paper commences by giving a table in illustration of 
the fact that the yield of cotton in Barbados has become about 
one half of what it was when the cotton-growing industry was 
first re-introduced. Reference is made to the experiments that 
were undertaken by Mr. Thomas Thornton, Travelling Inspector 
in connexion with the cotton industry, under the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, u liich were conducted by him until 
he left the island at tiie beginning of 1908. Mr. Thornton’s 
method was to select seed from the best plants giving the best 
lint, the plants having been grown from seed from the Sea 
Islands. Since Mr. Thornton left the island, the experiments 
have been carried on, and largely extended, by the Local 
Deimrtment of Agriculture. 

At the present lime, the experiments are conducted in two 
series. In the first, the plants are selLfertilized for subsequent 
seed selection ; this work is can ied on in co-operation with 
planters in the island and on land rented from Waterford 
]}lantation by the Government. At Waterford, trials of 
varieties of cotton are also being made. 

The second series, in which selection is made after 
cross iK>llination under eonditions whieh ensure that the parent¬ 
age of the resulting plants will be known, is conducted at 
Waterford plantation, also. The crossing is effected between 
plants grown from selected forms of Sea Island and indigenous 
cotton x)lants, well as with plants that are found in fields, 
in a healthy state, while tho.se around them are attacked by 
disease. The details of the field work required are given in the 
paper. So far, the results confirm those obtained by O. F. Cook, 
of the United States Departmerft of Agriculture, and detailed 
in Bulletin No. 147 of the Bureau of Plant Industry of that 
Department, entitled Suppressed and Intensified Characters in 
Cotton Hybrids. The main results of this worker are quoted 
from the bulletin. 

The circumstance that the number of hybrids will increase 
largely in the future has led to the adoption of a special means 
of registering them, which is described in the paper, and a list 
is given of the hybrids first obtained, the names of their parents, 
the number of plants in the plot in 1910, the number of plants 
like the male parent, the number like the female parent 
and the number which varied so coiisiderablv that they did not 
resemble either parent. The list shows that a comparatively 
large number of ‘the plants resefnbted neither of the pai^nts. 
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The plante also varied greatly among themselves, especially iu 
the characters of tallness and bearing power. 

^ Evidence ispresented showing the difference of behaviourof the 
same seed when used in different districts or islands. Assistance 
of a most useful nature has been given by the commercial valua- 
tion of the lint, carried out during the past three years by 
Mr. C. M. Wolstenholme, of the firm of Wolstenholnie and Hoi- 
lahd, of Livei-pooK A table is included showing the results of such 
examination. There are also included a list of the cotton seed 
selection experiments carried on with the co-operation of planters, 
and a list of the varieties of cotton under cultivation on the 
Government experiment plots. 

The paper concludes with the following : ‘ As showing the 

importance to Barbados of the cotton industry, 1 may mention 
that during the past five seasons, 1906-7 to 1910-11, there has 
been grown 28,824 acres of cotton which yielded, on an average, 
4,529,870 of cotton lint of the value of £285,746, and 11.144,421 lb. 
of se^ of the value of £24,791, making a total of £310,537. 

‘ In conclusion, I may say that not only is the cotton industry 
in Barbados of importance as an industry in itself, but it is also 
very important for furnishing a remunerative lotation crop, 
especially for growing iu suitable districts, in substitution for the 
sugar-cane in those fields in which that plant is being attacked 
by the root disease, Marasmiua mcchai i ; and I consider that 
these experiments to which 1 have just been referring, and whicJi 
have for their object the improvement of Sea Island cottoji iu 
Barbados, are of the highest value to the Colony.’ 

Mr. Thomas Thornton (Tobago) followed with an address 
on, The Cotton Industry of Tobago, in w^hich he first pointed out 
that little experimentation w^as done, at the commencement, with 
cotton in that island, cliiefiy because of the poor yields that were 
experienced. He had commenced trials oT Sea Island cotton 
there, about four years ago, and these had proved a failure : the 
yields were poor, and c*ottoii stainers caused much tipuble. He 
therefore continued the experiments in hybiidization that he had 
commenced in Barbados, under the Imperial Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and had produced a successful cross between the Sea 
Island type and a fonn of cotton native to Barbados. There 
was about 120 acres of this cotton growing in Tobago, at the 
present time, and plants w ere also being raised in TrinioM. The 
plants are vigorous, and produce good cotton ; the percentage of 
lint to seed-cotton is, however, rather low, and the bolls are 
somewhat small. The experiment, last vear, had nevertheless 
aflfotdiad a yield at the rate of 333 8*. of lint per acre, and the 
cotton sold at 14<i. per Ib. and this under conditions where it had 
been impossible to grow Sea Island cotton. He expedited lower 
returns this year, on account of the abnormally large rainfall 
that had been experienced in the planting season and in June 
and July. The peasant growers had taken up the cultivation of 
the hybrid to a large extent, and it was giving them satisfaction. 
Further, the speaker, himself, had seen a sample of the lint, and 
ddnsidered it to be very good. 

Sfo. J. W. MoConnel (England) then gave an address deal¬ 

ing vnth Cotton Production ana Manufacture. The speaker first 
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of *all expressed his pleasure at beiu^ present at the Conference 
on the kind invitation extended to him by the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and confirmed by the British Cotton Growing 
Association. He spoke of the rather exceptional circumstance 
that cotton is one of the few products of the West Indies whose 
charactexdstios and value can only be determined when it is put 
through the further processes of manufacture for which it is 
required. There was no doubt that the West Indian planters 
were growing the kind of cotton that is most suited to the con¬ 
ditions that (mtain, that is to say Sea Island cotton; but this 
kind was the most difficult to judge, as regards its value. The 
spinners who use it consider that they can form a judgment 
of it after examination, but the best indications of its worth 
are obtained from its behaviour in the machines. As 
regards the type that should bo grown, he thought that 
the matter of first importance was the j)roductioii by selec¬ 
tion or other suitable means, of healthy plants, which 
bear well. The second re(|ui8ite was that the product should 
be strong in staple—a quality that, actually, is a special 
characteristic of West Indian Sea Island cotton. Coupled with 
this was the very important factoi* of regularity of staple, in 
order that the weak places in the yarn produced in manufacture 
should be as few as possible. He thought that this matter of 
regularity of staple was voiy larg(‘ly an alfaii* of good agricultural 
conditions, and particularly of propel* and continuous selection. 
The best cotton would possess irregularities, but the condition 
to be aimed at was tlie i*eduction of sucli irregulaiities to the 
lowest possible proportion. The speakei* then turned to the 
subject of ‘neppy’ cotton, first explaining that by *nep’ is 
meant the small clusters of weak fibres, varying in size, that are 
found on the cotton after it has been combed to form a fleece; 
most generally it was still present, even when the cotton had been 
combed—as is the case in the mills that produce the finest yarns 
—as much as thiee times. The characteristic was exhibits by 
all fine cottons. The effect of its presence, as regards the manu¬ 
facturer, was that it made it impossible for him to produce clean 
yarn ; and in the effort to obtain this, two unfavourable circum¬ 
stances arose : firstly the amount of yarn obtainable from a given 
weight of cotton was lessened to a serious degree, and thei*e was 
a large wastage; and secondly, the manufacturer as a result, 
was only able to use about one half of the cotton for which he had 
paid. Egyptian cotton was much cleaner (freer from nep) 
than that from the West Indies, and be thought that the 
reason for this is the circumstance that it is }>roduced under 
more uniform conditions, namely those of irrigation: the 
plant is supplied with food regularly, during its jieriod of 
growth, so that it thrives better and the fibres on the seeds 
mature more regularly than is possible under the conditions of 
intermittent rainfall. Improvement by selection was one of 
the remedies for the presence of weak fibres, and it was thor¬ 
oughly recognized by the speaker that those responsible for 
the work were paying adequate attention to this matter. As 
regards the kind of cotton that should be produced, it was 
&tr* McOonners opinion that this would to a certain extent 
decide itself automatically: the kind would be grown that 
would afford the best combination of large production and 
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value per pound. The progression toward better kinds should 
be gradual^not a matter of attempting suddenly to obtain 
and exploit a very superior grade of cotton; the speaker’s 
experience of these matters, extending now over thirty years, 
showed that the best and largest demands for yarns are always 
requiring a better cotton. As far as the market is concerned, he 
would give it as his opinion—he was not speaking for the 
British Cotton Growing Association, or for the Fine Cotton 
Spinners’ and Doublers’ Association—that the supply of cotton 
would continue to be short of the world's requirements, and 
that the general tone of prices will therefore be higher than it 
has been during the past five or ten years. In regard to the 
prices for American cotton, he had been told by a native of the 
country that these could never remain low for one or two 
years in succession, partly because the grower in the South is 
much more versatile than he used to be, and would readily 
grow things in the }>lace of cotton if he could not get a fair 
price for it; and because the cost of production in the United 
States had increased. These matters were important because 
American prices regulate those in other markets. He believed 
what he had been told about this, and tljat cotton-growing is 
worth the attention of agriculturists wherever the plant can 
be raised. 

The President expressed a])])reciatii)n, on behalf of 
the members of the Conference, of the remarks made by 
Mr. McOonnel, alluding to the ])articular usefulness of the fa(*t 
that he was able to present a iihase of thought and knowledge 
that his audience could not possibly j)C)S5ess : they were now 
able better to appreciate tJie views of the buyers of cotton, in 
regard to cotton i)rodu(*tion. It was a gratifying circumstance 
that Mr. McConnel was able to express satisfaction with much 
that had been done for the cotton industry, in the West Indies, 
and it was infinitely useful that ho was iu a position to point 
out the defects of the work ; it was certain that what he had 
said would cause greater attention than had e\er been afforded, 
to the matter of nep in cotton. The growers of cotton were 
now beginning to appreciate the relative values of the different 
qualities of cotton, and the help that Mr. McConnel had given 
in this relation would be of the greatest u.se. lie now invited 
discussion of the points that had come under notice. 

It was stated by Mr. J. R. Bovedd (Barbados) that nep had 
been attributed to bad ginning, but he liad been able to show 
that this is not the true cause; it was his opinion that the 
breeding experiments with cotton Hbould be so arranged as to 
eliminate this character. In regard to the variation shown by 
the same type of cotton under dilTeient surroundings, he 
thought that matters would go so far eventually that different 
cottons would come to be grown in different districts. 
Mr. T. Thornton (Tobago) referred to experiments conducted 
by him in Barbados, under the Imperial Department of Agri¬ 
culture, in which it had been found jic-sible to reduce the 
percentage of weak fibres from thirty to seventeen or nineteen, 
aften: two or thi*ee years’ work. In regard to the variation 
according to oiroumstances that 8ea Island cotton had shown, 
it was certain that this was the cause of the difference in 
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the product from the various islands. He did not agree 
with Mr. S. Simpson (England) that the possession of nep 
was due to the ill health or the plants. It whs the opinion 
of the Hon. J. S. HoLLiNGS (Nevis) that the feature is 
due to irregularity of nutrition of the plants providing the fibre, 
and this speaker made comparison with the freedom from nep 
of Egyptian cotton, grown under irrigation—a comparison that 
did not appeal to Mr. Tliornton, on account of the difficulties in 
comparing cottons of two <iifierent types in respect of one par¬ 
ticular supposed to he produced by difierent treatment. Mr. 
Thornton, further, indicated that the fact was connected with 
the unequal nutrition that arises from the ununiform distribution 
of the fibres on the seed—especially on clean black seeds. 

The President laid stress on the important nature of the 
reasons that had ))een adduced b}" Mr. Thornton for the produc¬ 
tion of weak fibre, in cotton; and suggested that his views 
(‘oncerning the matter should be published, in order that there 
may be evidence as to the extent to which his work has 
proceeded. The knowhnlge thaf cotton seed 'possesses an area 
where the fibres are weak<^r than the rest made it appear that one 
of the first aims in breeding should be to reduce the extent of 
that area. It is r(‘cognize(l that cotton varies also with the 
uniformity, or otherwise, of the season in which it is grown ; so 
that there were two factors in <*omiexion with irregularity of 
staple : unequal distribution of the fibres on the seed, and lack of 
uniformity in the (‘onditions during the growing season. 
The matter was so (‘videiit that tliere should be no longer any 
confusion of the subject in the direction of attributing the 
('oudition to unripeness of the cotton; planters did not usually 
pick immature cotton, and when this is sj^oken of, there should 
he definite knowledge as to what is meant. Mr. McConnel 
expressed his agreement with the reasons for irregularity, 
mentioned by Dr. Watts, and was certain of the existence of 
the area of weaker fibre, on the seed, spoken of by Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton. He was convinced, however, that nep is produced during 
ginning, and it is a bo increased in amount by the various 
operations of siiinniiig. The irregularity of staple was not 
only confined to diiTercnt areas of the seed, but the cotton 
varied in different bolls and even on the seeds in the same boll, 
and he believed that the causes w^ere irregular nutrition, 
unhealthiness of the plants and the attacks of insects, especially 
of cotton Stainers, Lieiit.-Colonel F. C. TROLiiOPE (Barbados) 
cited a case from his experience of cotton-growing in Barbados, 
in which the usefulness of irrigation had been shown unmis¬ 
takably It was the opinion of Mr. A. W. Hill (England) that 
weakness of fibre, and nep, are due almost entirely to faulty 
nutrition—not so much of the plant, but of the individual 
seeds; there may bo too many seeds in the boll or too many 
fibres on a certain area of the seed, so that, speaking from 
a botanical point of view, one of the aims of selection should 
be the production of seeds with lint distributed evenly ever 
the surface. Mr. Hill was assured by Mr. J. R. Bovell 
(Barbados) that attention was given to this matter in cotton 
improvement, in Barbados. Lastly, Mr. F. 11. Shepherd (St. 
Kitts) drew attention to a sample of cotton exhibited by him 
which had received a report from the British Cotton Growing 
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Association, and formed a practical illustration of the fact 
that what spinners call dirty cotton, is lint containing a large 
propoi*tion of nep. 

This part of the proceedings was succeeded by an address, by 
Mr, Thomas Thornton, A.R.C.S. (Tobago), on the subject of 
The Experimental Hybridization of Cotton. The speaker com- 
menoed oy stating that, when he was connected with the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture, some years before, he had notion in 
the cotton fields, particularly in Barbados, plants that appeared 
to have their origin through natural crossing with the native 
cotton, and had been able to verify the existence of these by 
actual experimentation. This had stimulated him to further 
action in the matter, and it was his intention now to give 
a very brief account to show how the production of first cross 
cotton seed on a large scale may be made a matter of actual 
practice. The first cross gave a very large plant which pro¬ 
duces a greater quantity of cotton than either of the parent 
plants, and the fact had formed a basis for increasing the scale of 
the work with first cross seed. In the second generation, every 
class of cotton was obtained from plants showing all stages of 
resistance to disease; while the third generation comprised 
plants, few of which were of any value, but included some stable 
forms which moreover were not comparable as regards size 
and productivity with the plants from the first cross. Seed from 
plants that a])peared to be of most use has been reserved, and 
a further generation has been planted out; this has produced 
plants showing stable characters that cannot be compared with 
those from the first cross, probably partly on account of the 
untoward conditions of weather that were experienced. Work 
of this kind should, however, be ca]iable of affording good results; 
but it requires to be supervised by those who can give it undivid¬ 
ed attention. He would also suggest that a survey of the types 
of cotton indigenous in the West Indies, and the crossing of 
these would be useful; it was quite possible that a number of 
forms that are regarded as types are not really of that nature, 
but hybrids. Among crosses that had been made by the speaker, 
were those employing Barbados native, Tobago native and 
Marie Galante. Reverting to the original subject, Mr Thorn¬ 
ton stated that he had come to the conclusion, as the result of 
his experiments, that though efforts should be made to obtain 
fixed hybrid cottons, the production of a first cross on a large 
scale should be made use of until a good fixed type shall 
have been obtained. He then described the means of 
obtaining seed of a first cross on a large scale, and the 
tools that had been devised by him for the purpose, stating 
that 800 to 860 flowers can be cross-pollinated by two girls 
in one day, and that, estimating thelt 100 flowers will give the 
seed required to plant an acre, it costs, under the conditions in 
which he had worked, about Is. 6d. to produce a number of 
first cross seeds sufficient to plant an acre af land* 

Mr. W. Robson, Curator of the Botanic Station, Montserrat, 
fcdlowed with a paper entitled Cotton Selection in Montserrat, 



whicdi bi'oaght forward the following points;— 

The earliest efforts in cotton selection in Montserrat were 
confined to the Experiment Station, but at the present time, 
particularly under circumstances of peculiar soil conditional 
the work ^ selection has been carried out on estates, the lint 
from the chosen plants being examined at the Experiment 
Station and the seed returned to the planter for propagation. 
In cases where the soil conditions are similar to those at the 
Experiment Station, seed is supplied of the cotton showing the 
best record, and this is submitted to trial on plots on the 
estates, for the purpose of ascertaining the suitability to 
particular districts 

The most comprehensive series of tests is now being made 
by the Agricultural Department on land near the Experiment 
Station, placed at its disposal by Mr. Penchoen, Attorney to 
Messrs. Sendall and Wade. 

Information to be employed as a control in the valuation 
of the liilt is obtained by submitting samples which are kindly 
reported upon by Mr. 0. M, Wolstenholme, at Liverpool, and 
by sending larger samples for spinning tests carried out by the 
courtesy of Mr. A. H. I)ixon, of the Fine Cotton Spinners’ and 
Doublers* Association, Limited, Manchester. 

The work of selection is complicated by the fact that the 
obtaining of a strain of cotton without defect either in the 
field characters or in the lint is a difficult matter, and through 
the circumstance that, occasionally, selected plants do not 
breed true ; such ])1ants have been regarded as possessing the 
characters of hybrids, and an illustration is presented from the 
work in order to demonstrate their nature. 

Attention is being given to the introduction of new strains 
for trial, and the suggestion is made that, while large plantings 
of seed of outside origin are not to be recommended, new seed 
may be useful for providing plants from which selection may 
be begun. The paper concludes with a consideration of the 
deterioration of c^otton seed during storage, and of methods of 
preventing this. 

After the reading of this pai>er, on the invitation of The 
President, the Conference was addressed by Mr. W. Mars- 
LAND (England), who commenced by stating that, although 
his knowledge was one of cotton-spinning rather than of 
cotton-growing, he hftd been very much impressed by the 
number of experiments that are being conducted in the 
West Indies, not only with cotton but with many other crops. 
For its part, cotton appeared to be receiving its full share 
of attention. He thought that the giving of so much at¬ 
tention to cotton was eminently advisable, because no 
crop could be grown in this part of the world that would be 
eventually subjected to such a searching test as that undergone 
by cotton, before it is put to its final use. Cotton can be 
made to undergo a test in cotton mills, which is infallible, 
for the temperature and the condition of the atmosphere 
of the rooms are under complete control, and the machines 
dealing with the lint can always be adjusted to give a product 
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of the same kind, provided that thd cotton ia ^nifonH in 
character. This therefore led him to consider that cotton 
should be grown, in every season, under as nearly the awe 
conditions as possible. Proceeding, he was glad to see that 
the efforts of the British Ootton Growing Association had 
benefited the West Indies, and he was also pleased to feel that 

benefit is mutual. It was only natural that the Lancashire 
ootton spinner should wish to obtain as good cotton as possible, 
as cheaply as he can. The British Cotton Growing Association 
had desired, however, that while the cotton from the West 
Indies, should be good, iiniform, strong and cheap, at the 
same time the Association was anxious that the planter 
should be properly remunerated for the work that he had 
done in raising the product. The speaker hoped, further, 
that the experimentation with cotton would continue; there 
could be nothing contrary to nature in what is being done, 
for the cotton that is undergoing improvement in order 
that the manufacturer may be able to produce the best yam in 
the mills is indigenous to the West Indies, and this should be 
a factor making for success. Appreciation was expressed by 
Mr. Marsland, of the kindness with which he had been received 
in the West Indies and of the opportunity that had been 
given to him to see the experiments in progress at the 
agricultural stations ; in relation to the latter circumstance, 
he would now be in a position to make the users of cotton, 
in Lancashire, understand some of the difficulties that are 
entailed In growing cotton. In regard to manufacture, again, 
he referred to the waste mentioned by Mr. McConnel, that 
sometimes occurs in putting the yarn through the machines, 
saying that Mr. McConnel might also have referred to the fact 
that the class of workers in cotton-spinning is highly organized, 
and that when the spinner encountered waste and difficulty in 
the working up of the yarn, he not only lost the difference 
between the price of the lint that he had paid for and the 
purchase value of that which he was able to use, but he had to 
pay the workers more wages in proportion to the output, so 
that he was in this way subjected to a further cause of loss, 
Mr. Marsland hoped that the difficulties would be overcome, 
eventually, and that as a result of the activities of the British 
Cotton Growing Association, and the success with which it had 
met, the West Indies would be greatly benefited. 

A paper was then read by Mr. W. Robson, Curator of the 
Botanic Station, Montserrat, entitled ^The Manner of Cross- 
pollination of Cotton in Montserrat, which brought forward 
the following points 

Recent work with the cotton plots in different parts of the 
world, has indicated that cross-fertilization is far commoner in 
the species than is usually supposed, and that the cross-pollina¬ 
tion takes place almost exclusively by means of insects. This 
is important, particularly with reference to the attempt of 
oottop brewers to obtain pure strains. Two oases, where 
plants showing ultimately undesirable characters have appear¬ 
ed, teemed to have occurred in Montserrat. 

Observations in this island have shown that among the 



inaeets ehiefly associated with cotton plants are the Jack 
Spaniard (Po/lisfes sp), lace-wing flies {Chry 80 %ia sp.), lady-birds, 
grasshoppers, Syrphns or hovering flies. The insects more 
closely associated with the flowers are Stapbylllnid beetles, 
ants, honey bees, one or more species of small dipterous flies, 
an unidentified thrips, and a large bee—the female of Dielis 
dorsata ; only the last turo seem to disseminate pollen to 
any extent, the thrips chiefly for self-pollination. A descrip¬ 
tion is given of the way in which cross-pollination is effected 
by the Dielis bee. 

A method adopted for determining the extent of cross¬ 
pollination in cotton showed that this averages 21 per cent., the 
limits appearing to be 4 per cent, on a dull showery day and 83 
per cent, in bright weather. 

Further observations during last year led to the discovery 
that, in certain localities, two other bees visit the cotton flower 
frequently : they are Centi'ixhaemorrhoidalia and Megachile (?) 
martindalei. Their manner of visiting the flower is similar to 
that of the Dielis bee; they enter it when open. It is probable, 
however, that they do not distribute pollen as effectively, on 
account of their slightly smaller size. The amount of cross¬ 
pollination by such means must vary greatly in different 
localities. 

A description is given of an experiment that has been 
devised for finding the extent to which cross-pollination takes 
place ; this is not yet concluded. A suggestion is also made 
that the degree to which cross-polliuation occurs may be 
determined by observations after planting together yellow- 
pollened and cream-pollened cotton. 

Mr. Robson also presented a note dealing with Sakellarides 
Cotton in Montserrat. 

Mr. A. W. Hill ^England) stated, in regard to Mr. Thorn¬ 
ton's cross-fertilization experiments with cotton, that he 
thought that the most important object of such work should be 
to obtain a fixed type. He laid stress on the value of 
Mr. Thornton’s suggestion that a collection should be made of 
the vaneties of cotton grown, and of the wild cottons, in the 
different islands, stating that any assistance in the matter that 
may be required would be rendered by Kew, where there is an 
assemblage of all the types that had been collected together by 
Sir George Watt and described in his book on Indian Cotton. 
Such work would possess an additional usefulness, in that it 
would assist in the completion of the general survey of the 
cotton plants of the world that was being carried out. Mr. Hill 
paid a tribute to the work that is being done at the Botanic 
Stations in the West Indies, where lines of special investiga¬ 
tion are being followed successfully, amid the distractions of 
ordinary, routine duties, at the time stating in relation more 
particularly to cotton, that in his opinion the obtaining of a 
fixed type of cotton could only be the result of special 
efforts made by those whose time would not be occupied by 
matters pertaining to many other interests. 
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The President, in closing the discussion, made reference 
to what had been said by the last speaker with respect to the 
necessity for s])eciaii 2 ;atioa by agricultural departments ; this 
appeared to be the next step, particularly in regard to the 
policy of the larger among such departments. 

Mr. H. A. Bali^u, M.Sc., Entomologist on the Staff of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture, followed with a paper on 
the Cotton Boll Weevil, which drew attention to the following 
matters: — 

The cotton boll weevil (Anthonomus grandia. Boh.) does not 
occur in the British West Indies Previous to 1894, it was 
recorded from Mexico and Cuba. Since that time it has been 
known in the Tnited States, having probably crossed the Rio 
Grande from Mexico some two or three years earlier. 

It has gradually, but steadily, spread to the north and 
east, and has developed into one of the most serious pests ever 
known to attack any agricultural crop. 

Insecticides and natural enemies are alike unable to prevent 
its spread, which, during some seventeen yeaj's, has extended 
about 850 miles in an easterly direction, and about the same 
distance to the north. Only about 450 miles remained at the 
end of IPIO to be traversed before this pest should reach 
the Atlantic Coast. 

The loss of cotton as a result of its advent in any district 
has generally amounted to about one half of the total crop. 
In the State of Texas alone this has meant a loss in money of 
$15,000,000 to $22,500,000 in a single year. If the entire 
cotton belt were affected in a similar manner at one time it 
would represent a money loss of some $250,000,000. 

In 1894, Professor Riley, Entomologist to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, recommended the State of Texas 
to prohibit by law the growing of cotton in the area then 
known to be infested, and in a broad belt outside this. If this 
had been done, it is probable that the infestation of the cotton 
belt would have been prevented. 

The boll weevil is spread by means of soed-cotton and 
cotton seed, more than by the flight of the adults. Fumigation 
of these cannot be relied upon to kill weevils, except in the case 
of small lots of seed treated with very special care, and then 
there would always b<‘ a doubt as to the result. Many weevils 
pass alive through the gins. 

Wide planting of early maturing varieties, together with 
special cultural methods and early destruction of all old cotton 
plants, weeds, etc., in and about cotton flelds, aflbrd the greatest 
relief from this pest. 

It is of interest that the spread of the boll weevil has been 
into the more moist districts of the Gulf Region, rather than 
into the drier districts to the west. 

If the cotton boll weevil should be introduced into the 
West Indies, it would probably cause the cotton industry to be 
entirely abandoned in a very few years. No cotton seed or 
seed*^otton for any purpose should be imported from any 
American locality outside these islands, from now onward. 
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On the other hand, if the bell weevil does not invade these 
islands, they will probably benefit from the misfortune of the 
American Sea Island districts, in Carolina, Georgia and Florida, 
since the reduction of the yields ii4 these localities by anything 
like one half of the normal amotmtH would be likely to 
strengthen the prices for cotton very greatly. 

A paper entitled Notes on Certain Cotton Pests, which is 
abstracted below, was also prepared by Mr. H. A. BAUiOU for 
the Conference;— 

The flower-bud maggot, the cotton worm and the black 
scale are cotton pests of interest, because of certain points in 
connexion with their occurrence or control. 

The flower-bud maggot is the larva of a small fly or midge 
{Contarinia goaeypii) of the dipterous family Cecidomyiidae, 
which first attracted attention at the end of 1907 and the 
beginning of 1908, by its extremely severe attacks on cotton in 
Antigua. It is now recorded definitely as occurring in 
Montserrat. 

The eggs are deposited in the tissues of very young flower- 
buds. The maggots feed on the stamens and pistil, and do 
injury which causes the buds to drop. The bracts surrounding 
the bud flare liack, and furnish an indication of the attack while 
the buds are still attached to the plant. As many as forty- 
three maggots have been counted in one bud. 

The maggots leave the bud and pupate in the ground. 
The flies are extremely small, J*j-inch in length, and 

difficult to see or capture in the field. The entire life-cy(*le 
probably occupies from twenty-four to thirty-one days. 

This insect attacks both wild and cultivated cotton, and 
has been reared from flowers and buds of the wild coffee 
{Cleradendron amiieafum). 

The severity of the attacks of this pest had much to do 
with the great reduction of the area planted with cotton in 
Antigua. Its occurrence each year seems to be associated with 
the season of chilly nights and damp atmosphere. 

No insecticides have given results in the control of this 
insect. Early planting, in order that the bolls may be formed 
before the time for the attack to In^gin, seems to offer the best 
means of reducing the loss from this cause. 

The cotton worm (Alabama argil!acea) occurs as a i)est in 
all the cotton-growing islands, except in St. Vincent, where it is 
controlled entirely by its natural enemies. 

During 1909-10 and 1910-11 the cotton worm was very 
scarce throughout the West Indies. Attacks were more fre¬ 
quent in the latter than in the former season, but not so 
frequent as in previous years. During the current season 
(1911*12) the attacks of this insect have been more frequent 
and of greater severity. 

The seasons of scarcity result from the action of natural 
enemies. Of these, the egg parasites, Trichogramma prefiosa 
and Telenomua sp., the internal parasites Chalcis nnnulata, 
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Tachinid flies, and certain flesh flies, and several-predatory 
insects, are important. 

Among the latter are bees and wasps, and a ground beetle. 
Lizards, toads and birds, especially the Barbados blackbird 
{QuiBcalus fortiroatria), are also of value in this connexion. 

The black scale (Saiaaetia nigra, Nietn.) is of common 
occurrence in the West Indies. In certain seasons in Barbados it 
has been the most severe pest of cotton, and in other islands it 
has been troublesome. Since 1906, however, the insect has been 
controlled bv a parasite to such an extent that in Barbados at 
least it can hardly be considered a pest of cotton. 

This parasite is Zalophothrix mirum, a hymenopterous insect, 
the larvae of which live under the adult scales and devour the 
eggs. The pupal stage is also passed under the scale, and the 
adult winged insect emerges by means of a clean-cut, round hole 
in the scale. The adult is from to J-inch long, with wings 
which, when laid flat along the back, do not extend beyond the 
tip of the abdomen. The general colour is dark-brown The 
head is reddish-brown and provided with large, dark eyes. The 
wings are delicate and nearly transparent, those of the first pair 
being crossed by a broad smoky-brown band near the middle, 
and near the base of each of these there is a small patch of the 
same smoky-brown. 

The life-history has not been completely worked out. The 
pupal stage occupies fourteen days; the egg and larval stages 
somewhat longer, making a probable total of some five or six 
weeks. 

This insect attacks, in addition to the black scale 
nigrum), the oleander scale {S* oLeae), the brown shield scale 
{S, hemiaphaericum), and the barnacle wax scale (Ceroplaatea 
cirripediformia). 

The following is an abstract of a paper prepared by 
Mr. J. DB Vertbuil, Assistant Analyst, Government Laboratory, 
Trinidad, and entitled Manorial Experiments with Cotton in 
Tobago:— 

Manurial experiments on cotton are being made at Old 
Grange Estate in Tobago. These experiments are under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture. 

There are six plots of half an acre, including one control 
plot to which no manure was applied. 

The soil is a red loam and the seed from * Thornton's 
Hybrid * was planted at a distance of 8 feet by 5 feet during 
the first week of August 1911. Two weeks later the manutes 
were spread around each plant and lightly hoed in. 

The following manures are being used: basic slag, kainit, 
calcium nitrate, bone meal, sulphate of potash, superphosphate 
of lime, sulphate of ammonia. The manures are supplied free 
of cost to the proprietor, but the cost of application as well as 
the general cost of cultivation are borne by the estate owner. 

The Pkbsidbxt closed the session, and the Conference 
adjourned for luncheon. 
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Agricultural Education. 


The Conference met in session at 12.30 p.m. of the same 
day (Saturday, January 27) for papers and discussions relating 
to Agricultural Education. Before these were taken up, with 
the approval of the President, Lieut-Colonel J. H. Collens 
(Trinidad), adverting to the booklet, Insect Pests of the Lesser 
Antilles, by Mr. H. A. Ballou, M.Sc., thought it deserved 
something more than passing notice. They in Trinidad, he 
was sure, would find the work very valuable, interesting and 
useful, and as copies had been distributed among numbers of 
the Conference, he thought that as a Conference, they should 
take more notice of it by placing on record their appreciation 
of it. 

The President said the handbook had been prepared by 
Mr. Ballou as a Conference paper, but obviously it did not admit 
of being treated as an ordinary paper, for it is intended as 
a work of reference fdr use in the future, for which purpose 
it promises to be valuable. He was pleased that Colonel Collens 
had sounded a note of a))preciation of the rather bulky work, 
and regretted that Mr. Ballou was not present to hear the 
encomiums passed on it. 

Lieut-Colonel Collens : ‘ It is one of the most important 
papers of the Conference.* 

« 

The special business of the session was then commenced by 
the reading of a i>aper entitled Agricultural Education in 
Grenada, with Special Reference to the Secondary School for 
Boys, by Mr. D. Hkdog Jones, B.A., B.Sc., Head Master, Grenada 
Boys’ Secondary School. It dealt with the following points:— 

The paper commences by pointing out that agricultural 
education, in its various aspects, has received very thorough 
consideration on the part of authorities in the West Indies, 
during the last ten years, and refers to the work of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture in this respect. It then 
speaks of the attempts that have been made to introduce 
rural teaching into Grenada elementary schools, and states 
that the main purpose of the paper is to show how the 
re-constituted secondary school in that island would be made 
to bear relationship to the island in general and to the agricul¬ 
tural community in particular. 

Reasons are adduced for the failure of attempts to intro¬ 
duce nature study as a useful subject, into Grenada elementary 
schools. This has been due to the lack of requisite and 
sympathetic knowledge on the part of teachers in such schools 
—a condition that has arisen partly from the fact that the 
lectures given to such teachers in the earlier years were not 
followed up by further courses. The enthusiasm first engender¬ 
ed soon waned, and a few years later it was proposed that the 
grants should be curtailed in the ease of schools that did not 
use their garden plots. The matter began to be serious toward 
1907, and since that time the gardens have been literally 
abandoned. 



The point is made that the foremost educational need of 
Grenada, at present, is the proper correlation of all the activities 
in agricultural education throughout the island* After giving 
some general consideration as to the meaning of educations the 
paper refeis to the inexpediency of teaching agriculture, rather 
than nature study, in elementary schools. This portion is 
succeeded by a broad account of the Grenada Grammar 
School, since its opening in 1885, and of its recent re* 
organization. The intention is that the teaching of agricul¬ 
ture in it shall be brought into line with the requirements of 
elementary schools in regard to nature study, and that this 
teaching shall form a strong part of its curriculum—without 
detriment, however, to the claims of other subjects. An account 
is given of the arrangements that have been made in the 
school, in relation to the work, and it is shown that, with 
a fuller equipment of scientific instruments, these will suffice 
for a time. In regard to the science teaching that is to be 
given, attention is attracted to the importance of drawing as 
a useful subject, and to the necessity for a school museum, to 
aid in the work. It is intended that the school shall possess 
a school garden, and the Superintendent of Agriculture has 
kindly placed a plot of ground in the Botanic Gardens at its 
disposal for the purpose. There is no definite scheme of 
agricultural scholarships, except for the existence of the usual 
minor open Government Scholarships. Suggestions for such 
a scheme are, however, under consideration. 

It is pointed out that specialization will not take place, 
in regard to the agricidturai work in the Grammar School, 
until the higher forms are reached. Reference is made to 
the Cadet System of the Imperial Department of Agriculture, 
and proposals by tlie Superintendent of Agriculture, in relation 
to the adoption of this, in Grenada, are detailed. 

The paper concludes with a review of the reasons that can 
be adduced for the recognition of the necessity of the improve¬ 
ment of West Indian agriculture, particularly in Grenada. 

Mr. W. G. Frekman, B.Sc., A.R.aS., F.L.S., followed with 
a paper dealing with the Report of the Trinidad Committee on 
Agricultural Education, which was just being issued. An 
account of this is reproduced below, from the Port-of-Spain 
Gazette for January 28, 1912:— 

A short time ago it was thought advisable to appoint in 
Trinidad a Committee to consider and bring into harmony the 
lines of work which had already been carri^ on in agricultural 
education. It was also proposed that the report of that com¬ 
mittee should be put before this Conference in the hope that, 
by the varied experience of its members from other coloniesi 
Trinidad would be lielped to solve some of her difficulties. 
The Committee was representative of agricultural and educa¬ 
tional interests and had prepared a provisional report for the 
Conference. Of course, most of the people here were different 
from* those of the other colonies, and their interests more 
diverse. The subject was not new to Trinidad, having been 
first proposed in 1800, actually introduced into the primary 
schools about 1900 and some years later tidsen up actively in 
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eeootidary schools. In the elementary schools, agriculture is a 
compulsory subject for boys. I^ectures are given by travelling 
agricultural instructors, and the school teachers are qualified 
by examination to teach the subject. School gardens are culti> 
vated; and it is now proposed that the fruit and vegetables 
grown therein should be sold, the proceeds being divided into 
three, for managers, teachers and boys. It is recommended 
that the sum of £10 be given either by the Government 
or the Board of Agriculture for awards in prizes for school 
work. As to secondary education, it is a compulsory subieot 
for boys in Form VI. of the Colleges, for the Cambridge 
Senior Local Examination. It is considered by the Com¬ 
mittee that agricultural science should not be a compulsory 
subject in the Colleges, and that the time at present devoted to 
its tuition is not sufficient. If it were optional, boys who have a 
taste for it would have more time to devote to it. Then, there 
is an agricultural pupil’s scheme in contemplation. There is 
no trouble in the supply of overseers and drivers, but there is 
great difficulty in obtaining good ones. A pupils’ scheme is 
i^ecommended to improve the standard, and the Government or 
the Board will be asked to give two exhibitions of £25 per annum 
tenable for three years to boys under fourteen or fifteen years 
of age, by examination. At the expiration of training, the 
pupil will hold some junior post in the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. An examination in practical agriculture in connexion 
with home i*eading courses was started by the Department of 
Agriculture last year, and suggestions are made for its practical 
improvement. The principal point upon which the Committee 
desired help was as to the youngest age at which pupils should 
come under the agricultural scheme. If a boy left school about 
fourteen and studied hard for two or three years, he wonU 
be qualified at about seventeen for work as a driver on an 
estate. Practical planters suggest between seventeen and 
eighteen years as the age to begin study. He had there a list 
of thirty-one cadets trained at the local Botanic Gardens 
between 1900 and 1009, thereby showing that the proposed 
system is not altogether new. Of that number, six are now 
managers of estates, three overseers, five clerks, one a surveyor, 
one an overseer in the Public Works Department, five miscel¬ 
laneous and nine are not known. 


In the discussion that followed the reading of these papers, 
Dr. A. Frbdholm (Trinidad) gave information as to the age at 
which agricultural education is taken up in various countries in 
Europe. Mr. A Lb;bchma.n (British Guiana) referred to 
the distinction that exists between the practical side of 
agricultural educaticm and the practical side of a boy’s 
uature. He did not agree with the teaching of agriculture 
in elementary schools; this should be a matter for agricul¬ 
tural schools. The Rev. Dr. Morton (Trinidad) regarded 
the subject entirely from a practical point of view, and 
thought that some agriculture could be taught, and prop¬ 
erly taught, in the elementary schools and school gardens. 
He laid stress on the importance of the practical work in 
eiudi gardens, togetiier with nature study. He did not 



agt^ee, however, with the dividing of the proceeds from the 
gardens among the school managers, the teachers and the 
papils; a better method was to provide the tools and to mahe 
the schools responsible for their care and safe custody. Lastly, 
he referred to the influence of enthusiasm on the part of the 
teachers, and to the value of sympathy, in discharging their 
duties, on that of inspectors. On a point of explanation, 
Mr. A. Lbechman expressed his advocation of the development 
of the practical side of the mind of the pupil, and his support of 
the school garden movement. In regard to the provision of 
schools of a technical nature, to which reference had been 
made, Mr. J« R. Bovell (Barbados) enquired as to the way in 
which these would be reached by the pupil, and made reference 
to the difficulty of the provision of sufficient of these for the 
elementary schools, if nearly all the pupils were to be sent to 
them after attaining theoretical knowledge in the elementary 
schools. Mr. S. Simpson (England) referred to the. similar 
conditions in England, and stated that be thought that the 
recommendations in the Report of the Trinidad Committee 
on Agricultural Education might have gone much further. 
He also described the methods of agricultural training in 
Egypt, where he had had experience as Vice-President of an 
agricultural college, and thought that the time had'come 
for the establishment of a similar institution in the West 
Indies. The Hon. D. S. 1>B Freitas (Grenada) referred to 
the importance of agriculture in the West Indies, and to 
the aversion to it that is growing among ^the younger 
generation. What he had just heard led him to the opinion 
that it was one of the most important subjects for discussion 
at the Conference, and he was confirmed in that opinion by 
the evidence of the inadequacy of the present efforts to teach 
agriculture in the West Indies, that had been brought forward. 
Greater discrimination was required in relation to the kind of 
agricultural teaching that is given in secondary and in ele¬ 
mentary schools ; there should also be distinction between 
the teaching in country schools and that in town schools. As 
regards the age of agricultural pupils, he thought that, after a 
boy had reached the age of fourteen years, if he showed any 
tendency toward agricultural subjects, he should be allowed to 
specialize in those subjects. 

Continuing the discussion. Professor J. B. Harrison 
(British Guiana) described the early steps that were taken, in 
Barbados, in connexion with agricultural education, and 
referred to the difficulties that are being experienced generally 
in regard to this subject, particularly in British Guiana. 
In this Colony, proof that the Government realizes the 
importance of agriculture in educ;ation has been afforded 
by the appointment of the Director of Agriculture to be 
Chairman of the Board of Education. He proceeded to 
give an account of the school gardens in Demerara, stating 
that the number at the present time in that country is 106. 
These had not been found entirely to fulfil the purpose for 
which they were intended, and had been supplemented by 
a system of model gardens, nine or ten of which had be^n 
est^bjyU))^^ different ceqtjqes to supply the needs of an are^ 
of about ISO square miles. ‘ ‘tn giving a description * of the ‘ 



organiKiatioti and procedure in' connexion with the system of 
model gardens, the speaker mentioned that the number of 
attendances during the visits of the Superintendent of Model 
Gardens, in 1910, had been 21,840, and stated that the annual 
cost of the scheme was $2,889, made up as follows: salaries of 
the Superintendent and assistants, $1,282; maintenance of 
two model gardens in Georgetown, $386; maintenance of model 
gardens in the country districts, $771. It was intended to 
make a further development of the model gardens scheme, 
but certain difficulties arose in regard to obtaining suitable 
men for the purpose of supervision. The usefulness of 
the Superintendent of Model Gardens was extended by his 
availability to visit any school which may requisition his 
services, which are all the more valuable from the fact 
that the holder of the appointment has acquired by means of 
the system, a much wider scope and experience than any one 
schoolmaster could get. A general result of the establishment 
of model gardens had been that the objections to work in such 
idaces, evinced at first, had disappeared both on the part of 
parents and children. In regard to agricultural schools, a 
Commission, of which he is the Chairman, had been appointed, 
and was in favour of the establishment of such institution; 
it was proposed to establish one at Suddie, and the cost was 
estimated at $20,000 to $30,000. Lastly, Professor Harrison 
said that he felt it an absolute necessity that the West Indies 
should possess an agricultural college where the workings of 
nature could be studio under tropical conditions, and that nothing 
would give him greater pleasure than the establishment of an 
institution of the kind for the benefit of the West Indian colonies. 

Ill reply to The President, Professor Harrison explained 
that it was hoped to include two classes in the proposed agricul¬ 
tural school : the class that would be an overseer or head man, 
and the class that would proceed further and be available for 
managerships. Mr. D. Campbell (Jamaica) gave information 
concerning the working of the Jamaica Farm School, the system 
of school gai-dens, and the work of the agricultural instructors, in 
the island. Teachers were assisted in regard to the instruction in 
school gardens by the fact that a certain prop^irtion of them was 
called up, every year, for practical lessons in the subject He also 
drew attention ti) the woric of the Jamaica Agricultural Society, 
stating that thei’e are now ninety-one branch societies throughout^ 
the idand, within ten miles from one another, their meetings 
being attended for the greater part by the peasantry, and the 
prospects of the work of such branch societies we»'e considered to 
be excellent. Monsiguor C. B. DB Martini (Trinidad), who was 
permitted to join in the discussion, laid stress on tlie necessity for 
the inclusion of a large amount of practical work m agricul¬ 
tural instruction. Lastly, the Hon. G. S. Sbton Browne 
(Grenada) gave attention to experience tliai had been met with 
in regarf to agricultural teaching in elementary s(*hools, in 
Grenada, saying tliat the difficulties were of much the same nature 
as those in other eoloniea Tliis speaker also I'eferred to the need of 
agricultural federation between the West Indian colonies, and 
the way in which such meetings as agricultural confei'ences may 
help to make this possible* 



A paper entitled The Need for Higher Agricultural Educa¬ 
tion in the West Indies, was then read by Dr, A. Fredholm 
(Trinidad); this gave attention to the following matters :— 

While on one hand statistics show that agriculture is the 
principal source of wealth to the West Indies and furnishes 
employment for the bulk of the population, yet, it is on the 
other admitted that our agricultural operations are conducted 
in the crudest manner. The reason for this would appear to 
be attributable to lack of training among our agriculturists. 
In other parts ot the world the necessity for a technical 
education of all classes of agriculturists has been recognized, 
and agricultural schools and colleges have been established. 
The former turn out men, such as overseers and foremen, 
well titled for snbordinaU* posts; while from the latter are 
graduated men (pialified to occupy the responsible positions 
of managers and owners. The need for trained men has 
been felt in the West Indies, and attempts have been made 
to supply it by adding educational activities Up the other 
functions of the Departments of Agriculture, by incorporating 
nature studies in the curriculum of public schools, and by 
the establishment of home reading (*oursos. These modes of 
disseminating agricultural education are not far-reaching 
enough, nor do they admit of the thorough training supi)lied 
by si>ecial agricultural educational institutions. Establish¬ 
ments of that kind located abroad are not suited to the needs 
of the West Indian agriculturist, because they cannot furnish 
such training as is specially applicable to agricultural condi- 
tioii.s here. Schools and colleges for the training of West 
Indian agriculturists must be located in the West hidies, in 
order to provide the specific training retpiired to meet West 
Indian conditions. 

That the inhabitants of the Wc»tludie.9 e^agerly avail them¬ 
selves of educational facilities is a well-established fact. 
Professional life appeals to them, especially when it is associated 
with financial gain. A careful comparison between the earn¬ 
ing capacities of the medical and legal professions, of the 
civil service, of imu’cautile careers, and of artisans, and the 
earning capacities of the agricultural profession will prove 
that agriculture is as remunerative, in the West Indies, as are 
other professions or vocations. Agricultural training is, as a 
rule, less co.stly than are trainings for othei* professions. The 
manner in which agricultural educational institutions are 
supported varies somewhat in different countries; general 
revenue, special taxation and land grants, singly or in com¬ 
bination, are the usual souices from which funds are obtained. 

/ It should be observed that imparting agricultural educa- 
tlou is the pi incipal aim of agricultural schools and colleges,and 
that such labours as agricultural research work and the enact¬ 
ment of agricultural legislation are delegated to Departments 
of Agriculture and to Boards of Agriculture. In some instances 
it has been found convenient to add research work to the 
educational functions of schools and colleges, thus effecting 
a saving of money. 

In the West Indies we have now the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture, well equipped, with an eMcieiit staff, doing 
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mainly research work, under which term is here included 
experimental work* In the smaller islands this Department 
partly maintains, and to a certain extent controls, stations 
mostly engaged in experimental work. In some colonies, 
Departments or Boards of Agriculture exist which employ 
corps of officers also conducting investigations ~ nowhere are 
agncultural schools or colleges to be found. It would seem 
that only some additions to, and minor alterations and re¬ 
adjustments of, our present agricultural institutions, would be 
reipiired in order to provide for agricultural education on 
modern lines. For each colony to maintain an agricultural 
college would ])rol)ably be a waste of money, but one or two 
of the larger colonies could well afford to establish such 
institutions, devotiiie: part of the revenue, now used by the 
Departments and Boards of Agriculture for research and 
experimental work, to educational purposes. To continue 
investigations in matters pertaining to agriculture is absolutely 
necessary, and ex])eriment stations must be maintained for the 
conduct of this line of work. In order to secure co-operation in 
resear(*h and experimental work and avoid overlapping, it 
would seem desirable that all stations should be under one 
control. To exercise such supervision the Imperial Department 
would be eminently fitted, and it might be possible that in such a 
case the Imperial Government, if approached, could see its way 
to grant a subsidy sufficient for an experiment station in colonies 
devoting their revenue to agricultural education of collegiate 
grade. The botanic and other stations now established in the 
smaller inlands ('ould be converted into agricultural schools. 
The cost of maintenance of •-uch institutions when run on 
])roper lines is not great, as they are to a considerable extent 
self-sustaining —in some case'^ entirely so. The schools could 
be su])ported from the revenue of the islands in which they 
Avere located, and the funds now contributed by the Imperial 
Government would continue to support the experiment station*? 

Higher agricultural education could not fail to exert tar- 
reaching effects in the West Indies. It would be of great 
economic consetiueuce, b(‘cause it would provide a trained body 
of men to conduct the main industry of the colonies; our 
youths would have opened to them a new field in Avliich their 
energy and ambition could be most usefully employed, both 
for the gtK>d of tlicir own future and for the good of the British 
Empire. All classes of agriculturists Avould benefit - trained 
proprietors, managei.s and overseers vvould tend to increase 
the .skill of the labourers; in the agricultural schools the 
opportunity Avould be given to the peasant to acquire an 
education suited to his demands, and at a cost within his 
means. 

The need in the West Indies for agricultural education 
of a higher grade has often been admitted and the subject so 
frecpicutly discussed that it would seem that little now 
lemains to be done, except to take definite action on the many 
suggestions which have been made from time to time. ‘The 
consideration of means for advancing the material pro^i)erity 
of these (Colonies’ is the object of these Conferences. May not 
this, the eighth West Indian Agricultural Conference, devote 



some of its energy to procuring for these agricultural colonies 
higher agricultural education? 

This was followed by a paper entitled A Lectureship in 
Tropical Agriculture, by Mr, S. Simpson, RSc., M.R,A.S.E., 
N.D.A,, foimerly Science Lecturer in Agriculture to the 
Egyptian Government Agricultural College, which is abstracted 
as follows 

Reference is made to the Departmental Committee 
appointed in 1008 by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries to 
enquire into, and report upon, the subject of Agricultural 
Education in England and Wales, and to the far-reaching 
results that will follow the work, on the basis advocated by 
this Committee, that is being carried out already in Great 
Britain. This Committee appears to have been impressed 
by the work that was being conducted by the Agricultural 
Departments at the University of Cambridge and at Edinburgh 
University, and recorded in consequence its opinion that 
universities, in making provision for the training of agricultural 
experts, are doing not only a national but an Imperial work ; 
further, one of the principal recommendations of the Committee 
was to the effect that much assistance toward the provision of 
agricultural experts for the development of tropical and sub¬ 
tropical colonies would be given if a readership or lectureship 
on tropical agriculture was established at one or more British 
Universities. The paper goes on to show bow such a scheme 
would prove itself useful, and the writer makes the suggestion 
that the Imperial College of Science, South Kensington, should 
be the first place at whicdi such a lectureship may be instituted. 
After giving a criticism of the past lack of means that has 
existed, for training men to supervise and conduct agricultural 
operations in the overseas possessions, and drawing attention 
to the wastage and loss that have occurred through neglect in 
the matter, the writer expresses himself as follows:— 

‘ The world’s demands are rapidly increasing for every kind 
of produce and with this increasing demand there is a strong 
tendency for prices to rise permanently to a higher level. 

‘ With our tremendous interests involved every effort should 
be made to spread knowledge concerning the cultivation of 
these various crops which mean so much for mankind in general 
and to Great Britain with its ever expanding commerce in 
particular. 

‘ It will be a small step forwaid when something is done to 
provide for the training of men who are entering the ranks of 
those practically engaged in the cultivation of the various 
crops of the world.’ 

Mr. Norman Lamont (Trinidad) stated that he happened 
to be the member of the Departmental Committee of the 
Board of Agriculture in England who was responsible for the 
parag:taph in the report to which reference had been made 
specially by Mr. Simpson, and that it was through his efforts 
that the subject of tropical agriculture, which was not 
properly within the scope of the enquiry, was included. He 
need not say how much satisfaction it would give to the other 



eleven members of the Committee, and to himself personally, if 
a resolution was passed supporting the recommendations con¬ 
tained in the report. 

The list of papers to be taken at this session included The 
Cadet System in Antigua and St. Kitts, by Mr. H. A. Tkmpany, 
B.Sc., Superintendent of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands, 
which was published in the West Indian HulletinyY o\, XII, p. 20 
and Peasant Agriculture in Grenada: Suggestions for its 
Control and Improvement, by Mr. G. G. AurnrNLKCK, B.Sc,, 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Grenada. For want of time, 
these Were taken as read. An abstract of the latter-mentioned 
paper is as follows:— 

This paper commences by drawing attention to the extent 
to which peasant ownership continues to exist in the Colony of 
Grenada with Carriacou, notwithstanding the great value of 
cacao to the former island and the fertility of the land in the 
latter. It then proceeds to give statistics as to the land actu¬ 
ally owned by peasants in the Colony, and a consideration of 
the matter affords the following figures:— 


cn.ASS OF HOLDINGS. 

CARRIACOU, 

GRENADA, 


acres. 

acres. 

10 acres and under 

1,700 

10,300 

Over 10 acres 

6,000 

64,200 

Forest 

800 

2,500 


8,000 

77,000 


A cahuilation is made of the proportion existing between 
the total area of small peasant holdings and that of holdings 
over 10 acres, and figures obtained which it Ls suggested may 
be termed the Ratio of Peasant Ownership ; in Grenada this 
is 1:0*2, and in Carriacou, 1:3*5; so that for every acre owned 
by peasants, there are in Grenada 6*2 acres, and in Carriacou 
3*5 acres, owned by large proprietors. 

In estimating the comparative efficiency of small holdings, 
it is concluded that about 5,000 bags of cacao are produced 
yearly from this source, the value being about £20,000. Other 
considerations are brought forward (though the whole matter 
is evidently one of approximation) to show that the following 
particulars of peasant products in Grenada and Carriacou may 
be compiled provisionally : cacao exported £10,000, cotton and 
cotton seed £2,000, sugar £2,400, foodstuffs £4,000, making a 
total value of £18,400. When this is compared with the differ¬ 
ence between it and the whole value of the foodstuffs and 
marketable agricultural products exported from Gi^nada and 
Carriacou in 1909, namely £260,000, anew term is obtained that 
may be called the Monetary Ratio of Peasant Production ; the 
value of this is 1:18*2, or it may be said that for every £l pro¬ 
duced by peasants, £18*2 are returned from larger estates. It is 
well leoognized that the difference in kind of peasant crops, 
from those on estates, prevents the former from ever being as 
valuable. The ratio given may possibly be high, being based 
on approximation ; nevertheless, even if it is brought as low as 
1; 10, a large discrepancy is shown between the amount of 
peasant ownership and that of peasant production. 



The paper goes on to deal with the defects in methods of 
lieasant cultivation and the causes of inefficiency. It is suggested 
that the effective control of small holdings insy be brought 
about for the following reasons: (a) for increasing the wealth 
of the Colony ; (b) for ti»e improvement of conditions of life 
and for increasing the efficiency of labour ; (c) fur protecting 
efficiently handled cultivations from the danger of being 
attacked by diseases neglected on small holdings. 

The fact that a large area of land remains for cultivation 
in the Colony, and the circumstance that large auras of money 
are expended annually in other islands for foodstuffs that 
could be raised locally, lead to a realization of the necessity tor 
aid and advisory control by some stable centralizing body. The 
imports into the Colony of products that could be raised by 
peasants, possessed the value in lOJO of 1,428 ; these included 
fresh fruit to the value of ^80, whereas nine years ago, 
Grenada exported, on the contrar 5 % fresh fruit to the value of 
over £800. Much of the present state of affairs a rises* from the 
undue emphasizing of the value of cacao: whereby a tendency 
has ensued to neglect lands that are nnsnitible for this crop, 
instead of employing thorn to raise other products. 

The devices that have been suggested for the replacement 
of compulsory labour have comprised the following: (a) Measures 
of Inducement, including prlzedioldlngs competitions and prizes 
for vegetables in the market; (b) Measures of Capitalization, 
including land settlements and miscellaneous measures such as 
the erection <»f cotton ginneries and sugar-cane mills for the 
peasants; (c) Measures of Instruction, which have eomy)ri8ed 
the giving of agricultural instruction in connexion with the 
Prize-holdings Scheme and laud settlement, the work being 
done by the Agricultural Instructor under 'the Agricultural 
Department. Details are afforded of those different measures, 
and an account is presented which deals with their inadetjuacy 
and includes suggestions for the future. 

The paper closes with the reminder : ‘Attempts to increase 
the efficiency of agricultural methods among peasants in small 
tropical countries must invariably be expensive. Eclncation, 
the ordinary incentive of competition, and ability to laise 
capital are all reduced to a minimum and all need attention 
in any comprehensive scheme. The question as to the advisa¬ 
bility of control and help must certainly be answered in the 
affirmative from the ethical point of view, and probably also 
from the point of view of political economy.’ 

The Prrshirnt, in closing the session, announced the titles 
of papers that would be read during the excursion, to take 
place that afternoon, to the Government Stock Farm and St 
Augustine Estate. 


As has been indicated, the Conference Delegates, and 
others who were interested, paid a visit to St. Augustine Estate 
and the Government Stock Farm, St. Joseph, in the afternoon 
of the same day (Saturday, January 27). The excursion was 
made on the invitation of Professor P. Carmody, F.I.C., F.C.S , 
Director of Agriculture, Trinidad Advantage was taken for 
the presentation of two papers, the first of which was entitled 
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The Profitable Breeding: of Horses, by Mr. J. L. Shannon, 
IbV.M. (Barbados), and dealt with the following points: — 

The purpose of this paper is to eomineiid the American 
carriage horse to West Indian horse breeders for the purpose 
of raising horses for export and obtaining animals more suited 
to the particular work in the West Indies. The type of carriage 
horse recommended is that which is being developed by the 
United States Department of Agriculture in co-operation Avith 
the Fort Collins Experiment Station, Colorado. (See the 
TAventy-fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try of the United States Department of Agriculture, 1907.) 

Among the reasons advocated for the adoption of the 
breed is that given by G. M. Rommel, Animal Husbandman of 
the United States Bureau of Animal Industry. It is a? follows: 
‘ That carriage horses are as a rule the most valuable class on 
the market; that as a result of the strong demand the supply 
was gradually diminishing, and that notwithstanding all the 
importations of the carriage type from abroad, the preferred 
horse was the American liorso.’ 

An account is given of the histoi y of the bree»l, succeeded 
by the following suggestions in connexion with work in the 
West Indies: (1) it seems far more profitable to breed horses 
whicli could be placed at a high price on the New Vork market 
than to produce animals for use tm the i ace-course; 
(2) experience in Kentucky has shown tluit it is better to 
breed luu'ses for type than for speed ; (8) the adoption of sncli 
a system would lead to the [)iodaetiou of a certain number of 
Jiorses not ((uite up to the standard of the New York market, 
but superior to the present anunals, and these could be used 
locally ; (4) the suggestion is made that the work should he 
carried out by co-operation between the Im)>eiLal Department 
of Agriculture and the various Government Stock Farms in 
the West Judies; (3) co-opeiation in tlie matter has already 
shown its value in the Ignited States: (fi; the breeding of 
i-acc-hor.ses should be a matter for private individuals alone; 
(7) the work requires iindix ided attention for a series of years, 
and there must ]»ea rigid elimination of indiscriminate ci’ossing 
of breeds. 

The other paper was entitled Milking Capacities the 
Trinidad Government Farm Cows, by H. S. Shkewsiujhy, F.I.C., 
Assistant Analyst, Government Laboratory, Trinidad, and the 
information in this may be snmmarixed as follows: 

The investigation Avas carried out, with the co-operation 
of Mr. J. Mclnroy, manager of the Trinidad Government Farm 
and St. Augustine Estate, on cows of the following breeds: 
half-bred Zebu, half-bred Red Poll, half J)red Guernsey (includ¬ 
ing one pure-bred Guernsey cotv), half-bred Shorthorn, and 
Holstein. The comparison of the results cannot be made very 
rigid, because of the differing numbers of cows in the various 
classes; as far as the comparisou goes, however, the half-bred 
Zebu seems to be the best breed. Among the animals belonging 
to this there were included coavs giving the best ipiaiity of 
milk and also the largest yields of ‘ very good quality * milk ; 
that is milk containing at least 3'5 per cent, of lat. The half- 



bred Zebus also supplied the cow giving the poorest yields and 
poorest (luallty of milk ; * there appears however, a possibility 
of producing very flue milking animals by selection from this 
breed.* 


CONFBRBKCB DlNNKR. 

The members of the West Indian Agricultural Conference 
diped together at Queen’s Park Hotel on the evening of Satur¬ 
day, January 27, at 8 o’clock. The arrangements for the dinner 
were in the hands of a Committee appointed for the purpose, 
consisting of Sir Frederick J. Clarke, E.C.M G., Mr. W. N, 
Sands and Mr. H. A. Tbmpany (Honorary Secretary). 

The President of the Conference (Dr. Francib Watts, 
C.M.G.) occupied the Chair. Covers were laid for one hundred 
and twenty. In addition to the members of the Conference, 
there was a large number of guests, including the following: 
His Excellency Sir G. Ruthven Lb Huntb, G.C.M.G., Governor, 
and A.D.C.; the Hon. S. W. Knaggs, C.M.G, Colonial Secretary; 
the Hon. W. Gollan, K.C., Attorney General; the Hon. R. G. 
Burke, Auditor General; Lieut.-Col. G. D. Swain, Inspector 
General of Constabulary; the Hon. R. Auchbr Warner, K.C., 
Solicitor General; the Hon. H. L. Clare, Surgeon General; the 
Hon. D. Slyne, Receiver General; the Hon. H. B. Wal(X)TT, 
Collector of Customs; the Hon. Sir G. Townsend Fenwick, 
K.C.M.G.; the Hon. Thomas Cochrane, also the representatives, 
at the Conference, of Trinidad and Tobago; and others. 

Dinner over. 

Dr. Watts rose and proposed the toast of ‘ The King', 
wliich was drunk with the accustomed honours. 

Dr. Waits next rose and said: Your Excellency, My Tuord 
and Gentlemen,—It is my pleasant duty to propose the toast of 
‘ Trinidad and Tobago’. (Applause.) Pleasant as that duty is, 
the sense of responsibility that rests upon me is almost over¬ 
whelming, for in presenting that toast it devolves upon me to 
express on your l^half, the sense of appreciation which we feel 
with regard to the magnificent manner in which we have been 
entertained by this Colony. (Applause.) I feel that, however 
eloquently I might speak, I should quite inadequately express 
all that we feel. In my remarks at the opening of the Confer¬ 
ence I stated with all confidence that I felt perfectly sure that 
the appreciation which the delegates would feel of the manner 
in which they would be received and entertained by the Colony 
of Trinidad would grow from day to day. (Hear, hear.) 
Several days have gone by since the opening, and I feel certain 
that in your name I voice what I then ventured to state in 
anticipation, when I say that your appreciation has grown 
from day to day, and to-night it stands at a very high pitch. 
When one considers how much trouble, forethought, care and 
kindness have been bestowed upon us by everyone, from His 
Excellency the Governor, the Colonial Secretary; from the 
Department of Agriculture with its various officers—Professor 
Carmody who has recently returned (applause) with his able 
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lieutenant acting in his absence in the preparatory arrange¬ 
ments for the Conference—Mr. Freeman (applause); the officers 
of the Board of Agriculture—Mr. Rorer, Mr. Urich- all of 
whom have energetically striven to do all they could to 
further our work and our pleasure—when one thinks 
of how every Club in the community ])ractically lias thrown its 
doors oi>en to us and invited us to receive its hospitality during 
our stay here ; how so many organizations in the country—the 
Railway, the Tramway Company, the Telephone Company, 
and I must mention with high appreciation the efforts of the 
Royal Mail Company (cheei's)—associated themselves with the 
Colony of Trinidad; how very great private hospitality has 
been lavished upon the members of the Conference individually 
and on the Conference as a whole; how the Hon. Thomas Coch- 
i*ane, yesterday, at great trouble and pains took us on one 
of the most memorable expeditions which any Conference could 
have, namely the excursion to Point Fortin (applause); — 
then I am sure that it would be difficult for me to give 
full and adequate expression to the high appreciation we 
feel. (Applause.) All of us, with the exception of British 
Cuiana, practically come from Colonies which are smaller 
in area than Trinidad. Trinidad offers to those delegates, 
so coming, a picture of West Indian prosperity and a 
possibility of advancement which are highly encouraging to us, 
because we can look upon her as something in the West Indies 
which stands for prosperity and something which is flourishing. 
(Cheers.) Sir Charles Lucas, of whom every one will think with 
the deepest respect (applause), and who has recently retired 
from his labours at the Colonial Office, said that, at one time 
not very far removed, one looked forward to the possible 
prosperity of the West Indies—a thing that may be looked 
upon now as having to a large extent arrived. Trinidad, of all 
the Colonies perhaps, exemplifies the revival of prosperity to 
the West Indies more than any other West Indian Colony. 
(Cheers.) But Trinidad is only at the threshold of its pros¬ 
perity ; Trinidad has a long way yet to go; much more is to be 
done to realize the full measure of prosperity that awaits it. 
(A]>plause.) With such a prospect before the Colony, we can 
appreciate fully the kindness and generosity with which the 
larger of the West Indian group extends a welcome to the 
smaller sisters which surround it, holding out to them the 
hand of fellowship as it has done and as it will do as time goes 
on, and giving us the hope of a union of the West Indies—a 
union which 1 feel sure will come more through agricultural 
methods than through any other means we may suggest The 
agricultural union of the West Indies is the most promising 
feature of the idea of federation which can be held out to us, and 
it no doubt centres very largely in the prosperity of the magnificent 
island of Trinidad, whose prosperity we most coixiially wish for. 
In conclusion, Your Excellency and Gentlemen, 1 ask you to drink 
the toast of the prosperity of TVinidad and Tobago, coupled with 
our heartfelt appreciation and thanks for all the kindness that has 
i)een lavished upon us, and all that has I)een done to make this 
Conference one of the most successful of the West Indian 
Agricultural Conferences. (Great applause.) 

The toast was drunk with much enthusiasm. 
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His Excellency the Governor (who on rising to respond 
was reocnved with cheers) said : Mr. President, My Lord, Your 
Honour and (4entlernen --l have l>een asked a very short notice 
to respond to tlie toast of ‘ Trinidad and Tobago ^ and I feel it 
a high honour and privilege to do so. I have to thank you, 
Mr, President, and all wlio joined with you in the kind words and 
expressions you have used with reference to your stay amongst 
us. If your pleasure' is anything as deep as ours, it must be very 
great. * (Cheers.) I am extremely glad that you had an oppor¬ 
tunity of seeing our beautiful and, as the President said, our 
prosperous Colony. We have been very fortunate in having had 
fine weather. Tt would have been muc*h more difficult to liave 
shown you what you have seen if* we had had weather which we 
sometimes have in Trinidad. The weather has favoured the 
Conference and has certainly added very greatly to the facility 
with which we have been able to carry out the prograumie and 
the expeditions that were arranged for. I think you will agree 
that Trinidad is an object-lesson in many ways. We are 
trying as you see in every way to push agriculture; to help 
not only the big planter by our officers and special is t« 
who are always engaged in finding out what diseases exist, 
many of them not known to us before ; and when they discover 
them then to find out a remedy for thein. Put it is not 
only for the big planters, who have to put their liands 
into their pockets themeelves to engage the specialist some¬ 
times for months here to study a particular disease, but 
also for our j>easant proprietors. The latter are eciually the 
object of care to us as are the big planters. We have our 
agricultural instructors travelling constantly through the 
Colony helping the -small man as well as they can. Onr 
cane-farming is now attaining to very large figures, and 
the impetus that has been given to cane farmers and cacao 
cultivation by the lioard of Agriculture and the great interest 
taken in these by tlie Agricultural Society, is doing a great 
deal of good which will bear immense fruit later on. 1 think 
you were pleased when you saw at the Experiment Station 
how the Government had set to work there (cheers), beginning 
at the right end, by tea(*hing people to find out what is the 
best thing to gi*ow and the best way to grow it. Trinidad is 
prospering in many directions very well, and is going ahead so 
fast, that it is almost impossible for the CJovernmeiit to keep 
pace with it and meet all its requirements without great 
sacrifice. However, that is a healthy sign, and the Governor 
who comes here fifteen years hence will have a very easy task 
compared to what the Governor of the present day has, chiefly 
because the Colony is going so fast that we cannot keep up the 
pace. I believe, as the President said, we are only on the 
threshold of our real prosperity. It would not be proper 
for me to indulge in prophecies as to what may be the future 
of our Oil Industry, but I for one have no doubt as to the 
future prosperity of the Oil Industry of Trinidad (Cheers.) 

I Wish you had an opportunity of going to see Tobago. 
Tobago is absolutely different from Trinidad but is also bright, 
beautiful and progressive, and like Trinidad, its history is an 
interesting one; there is hardly a spot in it that has not an 
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historical interest, at one time of very great value to the West 
Indies Then it fell back and got as low as any other island 
did, but it is now rising up from its troubles and getting again 
into clear sunshine. 1 myself ' have had the good fortune of 
seeing, during the three years I have been here the wonderful 
change in ToViJigo, and it is going ahead fast. We have 
some energetic planters there, especially in the Windward 
district; we have one to whom we owe a great deal for the 
energy in regard to cotton in the other parts of the island. 
I will not mention names, but Mr. Thomas Thornton will 
know the gentleman whom 1 mean. (Chc^ers.) 1 may also 
say that the> have very energetic (lovernment Officers there, 
and altogether, I am very ha]>py about Tobago, and should not 
like it to be left out; and I hope the President will excuse me 
if I supplement something which lie meant to say. (Apiilause.) 

His Exckllknoy (continuing): Now, gentlemen, I am also 
charged with another duty, and that is to propose the toast of 
‘ The Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies’. 
(Applause.) We all know very well what the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has done for the West Indies. If anyone 
does not know the work which that Department has done and 
is doing, may 1 commend him to a number of the Weni Indian 
Bulletin'*', which has been lately issued, in which the whole 
history and work of the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
in every one of the West Indian Islands is set out in detail. 
Short of that number of the Bulletin, I do not think it is the 
least use iny trying to say anything about it. If you want to 
know, there is the book, and you will find the fullest information; 
and the more you read it, the more you will appreciate its 
splendid woik and the great debt that the West Indies owe to 
the Imperial Department of Agriculture. (Cheers.) Heic‘ in 
Trinidad we work in complete harmony with the Department. 
The Department has no official tocxis ai.indi here ; we woi k 
independently of it, but we i^xchauge opinions, and every officer 
of the Imperial Depai tiueiit of Agriculture is always more than 
welcome when he comes to Trinidad. (Cheers ) We are bound 
to acknowledge tJie splendid work the Department has done 
and we are only too glad to see the Imperial (k)mraissioner or any 
one of his officers whenever they come here; and 1 have no 
doubt that the interchange of information and personal knowl¬ 
edge of each other between the expert officers and specialists 
of the Imperial Department and the local Dei)artment, will 
tend to the great gocai of agriculture in the West Indies. 
I ((uite agree with Dj*. Watts that one of the greatest uses of 
this Conference, short as it has been, is the opportunity that it 
gives for the interchange of opinions, and the oftener people 
interested in every phase in agriculture can be brought together 
fi'cjin the differeut West Indian Colonies, and not only from the 
West Indies but also from England, and from Surinam (the 
delegates from which places, I hope, will take home very happy 
recollections of their visit here)— the oftener we met‘t and 
discuss matters and the more we have a personal knowledge 
of each other, so much the more will the value of these Con- 
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ferenceA increase. I ask you to drink to the health of the 
Imperial Deimrtment of Agriculture, coupled with the name of 
the President, Dr. Watts. (Applause.) 

The toast was drunk with the greatest enthusiasm. 

Dr. Watts» in responding said: Your Excellency, Your 
Honour, and Gentlemen — It is extremely gratifying that you 
should receive, with so much approval, the toast of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture : it is extremely gratify¬ 
ing to me, and 1 am sure it will be equally gratifying to all 
those who have been associated with the work, from Sir 
Daniel Morris who was instrumental in laying the foundation 
of the work of the Department and officers of the Department 
who were associated with him in that work, and to every one 
of us connected with it. The work of the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriuclture has passed through many phases. The 
Department was founded, as you are aware, at a time when 
West Indian prosperity was almost at its lowest level Jt 
was founded in the hope that it would do something to 
afford amelioration to the state of affairs that existed then, and 
restore those conditions which 8ir Charles Lucas, to whom I have 
already referred, said lie hoped would return to the West Indian 
Colonies. In those earlier days, some of the administrative M’^ork 
of the Department was easier than it is now, for at the time 
there was attached to the Department the distribution of com* 
siderable sums of money to most of the islands. When an ofli(*e- 
of the Goveniment is charged with the disbursement of moneys, 
his task is not altogether difficult. I, unfortunately, stepped iiilo 
the position when the disbursement of money was no longer 
assigned as a function of the Department, and rny somewhat 
invidious and somewhat difficult task was to induce tlie Govern¬ 
ments, which had established in their midst some organizations 
with the aid of Imperial money, to see the desirability of readily 
and willingly saddling themselves with the burden of raising 
the funds to continue that work. That, Gentlemen^ is an extreme¬ 
ly different matter from putting one’s hand into the Impei*ial 
purse and finding the means with which to do the work. For¬ 
tunately, however, inmost cases—practically in all cases—with 
a little care, a little persuasion and a little patience, the work 
goes on happily and well. The larger Colonies—Trinidad among 
them—did not need much Imperial money and did not receive 
much—just a little to give a fillip to the work ; but very con* 
siderable amounts of money were spent in the other Colonies. 
The removal of that money* and the adjustment of the wheels 
of Government have given me many an anxious moment and 
a great deal of thought. Fortunately, I think, things are going 
happily and smoothly, and I hope that all will continue well. 

It is perhaps necessary, owing to the changes that have 
taken place, that one should say something as to where 
the Department now stands. The Imperial Department of 
Agriculture, as far as Trinidad, British Guiana, Jamaica, and 
recently, by the turn of events, Barbados, are concerned, 
now stands in a purely advisory capacity, as His Excellency has 
said. Whether that advice may be wanted—whether it may 
be sought, entirely remains with the Colonies. I am glad 
to say, on this my first extensive visit to Trinidad, that 
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I find how, happily, it is possible for one to work with the 
local Department of Agriculture, to find one’s self at home 
with its Governor, its officers, and its men. I am pleased 
to see that such a happy state of affairs may be established, 
and I hope it will long continue. (Applause.) It is no 
function of mine as Commissioner of Agriculture to interfere 
with, or to dictate terms or matters in relation to, the 
Colonies 1 have mentioned. The Secretary of State for 
the Colonies has recently, in despatches, perfectly clearly 
laid down the position as regards the functions of the 
Department, in relation to these Colonies, and I would like 
to express publicly, and with all sincerity, my gratitude 
to His Excellency, for the excellent terms of the despatch, 
which has been communicated to me officially, in regard 
to the manner in which this Colony of Trinidad received 
that despatch of the Secretary of State, as to the relationship 
which obtains between my Department (if I may call it mine) 
and the Government of Trinidad- a relationship which his 
Excellency promised- and which I actually find to exist— 
would obtain between us. This has been well borne out in 
the present week that we have spent here, and in all my 
relationships with this Colony. (Applause.) With regard to 
the smaller colonies, one’s relationship is rather more intimate, 
and I rejoice to say that the intimate relationship is of the 
pleasantest. (Cheers.) 1 am pleased to feel that in going 
h*om island to island officially, I am perfectly at home 
in every one of them ; I feel that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture is cordially welcomed by the Administration, and 
that 1, both personally and in my official capacity, can 
feel myself at home so much so that a leading official said 
to me the other day that he envied me iny work because it is 
always associated with pleasure. Well, that may be so. I have 
l>erhaps been a little serious in thus sketching the functions of 
the Imperial Department of Agiiculture, but it appears to me 
desirable, having an opportunity to respond to the kind toast 
whic'h His Excellency has moved, to state publicly and clearly, 
what 1 believe to be my official functions, what I believe to be 
my relationships to the various Governments, and to express 
my appreciation of the position in which I find myself standing 
with regard to so many of you. I have been kindly received ; my 
work has been helped forward in many eases in away which is 
most gratifying, and which I hope will tend to public advan¬ 
tage and public good. (Ghoers.) 

You are aware that, as matters now stand, the Imperial 
Department of Agiiculture is only in the nature of a stop-gap. 
It was formed to meet a special depression which existed, and 
was recognised as existing, by the Royal Commission in 1897 ; it 
was formed for a definite period of ten years; liberal grants were 
given during that period of ten years, liberal grants were given 
for another period of five years; from now onwards, for 
another period of nine years, the Imperial grants are practically 
for the maintenance of the central establishment only. I stand, 
therefore, maintained by the Imperial Goverment, and only 
able to carry out my duties by the willing co-operation and 
collaboration of the several Governments with whom I am 
biought into contact. How much can be done, and how much 
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•will be accomplished, will depend not only on my efforts and the 
efforts of those wiu) are working with me, but on the attitude 
which may be maintained by the Governments themselves. 
Those attitudes are extremely friendly in most cases, and 
1 scarcely expect that when the nine years expires there will be 
any real termination of the work of the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, but some form of evolution will take place and it will 
grow into greater and greater things. (Hear, hear.) What 
that may be, it is far from me to think; but with the tendency 
toward agricmltunil federation, I can only hope that the futnre 
of the De])artment of Agriculture will tend toward linking 
up Agriculture in the West Indies. 1 h<»pe that may be its 
duty; 1 hope that may be its good fortune—that it may 
be the medium of bringing together the several West Indian 
Islands with their various interests as no other organization 
can do. (Applause.) We tend now to group ourselves more 
and more, to work moie and more in harmony and to speak 
with a more united voice; and 1 hope it will be through 
the medium of this Department that that will be achieved, 
in a sense which we to-day little realize. I thank you 
cordially for the very kind way in which you have accepted 
His Excellency’s good wishes for this Department; 1 hope that 
our relationships may long remain cordial: that there will be 
more activity ; that our work may grow, and that other and 
more Conferences of the kind we are now holding will be the 
outcome of the work, having a useful and binding intluence ; 
and that we shall see the West Indies speaking with that 
united voice which some of us in our fondest dreams hope will 
be the case, at no very distant time, ((h eat applause.) 

Mr. J. W. McConnkl (England): Your Excellency, Mr. 
President, and Gentlemen -I have been asked to propose the 
next toast which is on the list before you, namely, ‘Tha 
Prosperity of the Department of Agriculture, the Board of 
Agriculture, and the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and 
Tobago ’ In asking me to propose this toast, your Committee 
has acted, I think, on truly British principles. (Hear hear.) I 
understand it is the almost invariable custom of the Prime 
Minister when he is entrusted by His Majesty with the forma¬ 
tion of the Government, to select for the various offices, gentle¬ 
men who have had no previous knowledge of the subject with 
which they have to deal (Loud laughter.> I, Gentlemen, I am 
sorry to say, liave almost no knowledge of the subject of agri¬ 
culture ; I have absolutely no knowledge of the subject of 
Departments, of the subject of Boards, or of the .subject 
of Societies; therefore I feel that 1 am the proper person 
to protK)se this toast. (Laughter.) I have been told that 
if 1 were to read the most valuable and interesting pamphlet 
which was put into our hands when we came here oh 
strangers, it would enable us to find our way and enjoy 
the hospitality of Trinidad, and I should also be able to 
speak with clearness as to the duties of these different 
bodies and the success they have each attained in the 
way they have performed theii duties. I am sorry to say 
that in the short interval at ray command, I have utterly 
failed to grasp any respect in which these Boards differ fi'om one 
another. (Laughter.) All 1 can say In, that it appears to me 



that the Department of Agriculture is truly official; the 
second one is semi-official, and does all that it thinks the first 
has not done and should have done ; and the third is highly 
unofficial and criticises both the other two and siip)>lements 
what they have not done. (Prolonged applause.) That may 
or may not be entirely true, but there is one thing that is 
perfectly obvious, and it is this: that the community of 
Trinidad has set itself to organize as well as it can, and 
seriously to attempt the organization of the scientific study 
and control ol‘ the most important subject of agriculture. That 
is a matter on which you in Trinidad deserve the highest 
(jongratulations. (Clieers ) I am sure this subject of agriculture 
is one which deserves the serious attention of the (Toverniiient 
not only of this island, but of the British Empire as a whole 
(cheers); and 1 do trust, speaking for the distant future 
that Dr. Watts has alluded to, that this beginning of federation, 
this beginning oi the organization of agriculture, may spread 
throughout the Empire until the British Empire organizes 
its Department of Agriculture, so that the knowledge obtained 
by one of its dependencies may he common to the whole Empire, 
and the different parts of the Empire may he centralized 
and organized together, so that in time to come the British 
Empire may afford as much agricultural assistance to its 
subjects, as the United States of America. (Cheers.) Before 
1 pass away from these Departments I must express my very 
givat pleasure in regard to the name of the gentleman whoi.r>to 
respond to this toast. I have met Professor Oarmody (cheers) 
I think, once before ; 1 met him on the boat in coming here 
but 1 have known him long enough now to know that he i.^ 
not only a host in himself, but a perfect host to those who 
come about him (Cheers.) He combines ability and per¬ 
severance in the performance of the duties of his ollice, with 
extreme kindness and hospitality to those stranger^ who come 
here. It therefore gives me the greatest pr>Sftible pleasure to 
associate his name with this toast. Returning to the subject 
of agriculture, we are coming now to the time when this is 
studied scientitically with the advantages of science and a 
knowiedge of the forces of nature and the effects of electricity 
and chemistry and of the other activities that 1 do not know 
how to speak of, and the knowledge also of those secrets of life 
whi(*h underlie the study of bacteria of the soil. I think we 
are just at the beginning of the age which may be known as 
the agricultural age, when mankind will get from the soil that 
wiiicli is to be got, in full measure. (Cheers.) If that is so in 
the smallest degree, 1 can only say that 1 envy, from the 
bottom of my lieart, those gentlemen who have the knowiedge 
to enable them to study these matters for the rest In conclu¬ 
sion, 1 ask you to join me in drinking to the health of the 
three bodies engaged in the study of Agriculture iu Ti inidad, 
and also the health of Professor Carmody. (A])plaiise.) 

The toast was drunk with much enthusiasm. 

Professor P. Carmody (Trinidad), who, on rising to respond, 
w^as received with cheers, said that the Department of Agri¬ 
culture in Trinidad had had its struggles, but iu spite of that, it 
bad managed to emerge from them with some degree of success. 
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Those who were strangers to the Colony could criticbse im¬ 
partially the work which had been submitted to them in con¬ 
nexion with the excursions which had been arranged for their 
information, and it was for them to say whether the organism*- 
tion which was barely three years old, had justified it existence 
so far. He was struck very much to-day by a remark which 
was made by the delegate representing the Royal Bonnie 
Oardens, Kew, who is a man of wide and great experience 
in connexion with the agricultural work of the whole of the 
British Empire: he alluded to Mr. Hill. That gentleman said 
that he was surprised at the amount of specialized work under¬ 
taken in the West Indies mainly by the ofScers of the Depart¬ 
ments, when they had so much other work to do. (Cheers.) 
In regard to the Department of Agriculture in this Colony, he 
should like to point out what had been done in some of those 
directions in regard to the older industries—cacao and sugar. 
It might be considered that these old industries had already 
done all the experimental work necessary for their success, but 
the Depai*tment found that it was absolutely necessary to 
begin as it were from the beginning and to start manurial 
experiments on a large scale. He did not wish to say anything 
in depreciation of the cultivators of cacao in the island: the 
success they had achieved was remarkable, in view of the fact 
that, with an area only of 1,700 square miles, the Colony ranked 
fourth in the world’s production of cacao. T?hat was a work of 
which he thought the cacao cultivator in Trinidad might well 
be proud. (Cheers.) But nevertheless, the scientific knowledge 
of the cultivation of cacao was very limited. In addition to 
their efforts in connexion with the older industries, the 
Department had done certain other things, and the latest 
among their achievements was the production of a hybird 
cotton, the success of which was owing entirely to the 
efforts of Mr. Thornton, who in a quiet way had been working 
on the subject for the last four or five years. (Cheers.) One 
of the most promising of the industries they had undertaken 
was cabsava. This was an article of commerce which had 
recently attracted a good deal of attention, but he attached 
importance to it chiefly as a rotation crop in connexion with 
some of their staple industries. One thing that our West 
Indian Colonies had suffered from more than another was the 
absence of rotation crops, which could be grown and sold at 
a profit. He should like to emphasize that the work of the 
Departments of Agriculture in the West Indies should be 
directed seriously to the production of rotation crops. Another 
industry to which attentiou might be called was rubber; and 
those of them who had seen the exhibits at the Agricultural 
Show must realize that Trinidad was making great strides in 
that direction. The latest matter to which the Department 
bad given attention was the productibn of oil, which most of 
the delegates had had the opportunity, the day befoi^e, of 
seeing, through the kindness of Mr. Cochrane. (Cheers.) That 
might not be an agricultural industry, but it may become of 
great utility in agriculture. In conclusiou, he could only say 
that he was very grateful indeed for the kind words said by 
Mr. HcOonnel, the representative of the British Cotton Grow¬ 
ing Association, who had come here, he supposed, with w im- 
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tniod to eriticlKe tbeir cotton; be was glad to And that 
0 hM apoken favourably of it, and be was pleased with the 
very kind way in which they had received what Mr. McConnel 
had aaid. (Applanse.) 

Mr. McConnsl : I see that this toast should have been 
responded to by the Mycologist to the Trinidad Board of 
Agriculture. Not knowing who that is, I called upon Professoi 
Oarmody, with whom I am acquainted 

Mr. J. B. Rorbr (Trinidad): Your Excellency and Gentle 
men : Mr. McConnel has so well given you the definition of the 
work of the Board of Agriculture, I need not elaborate upon it 
(cheers); but with Your Excellency's permission, I will thank 
Dr. Watts for bringing this Conference together in Trinidad 
and giving us younger men who are working here in tropical 
agriculture an opportunity of meeting each other and exchang¬ 
ing views on the various subjects in which we ai*e interested. 
(Cheers.) In this way, for us at least, I think the Conference 
has been of inestimable value. (Cheers.) I know it has been 
to me and to other officers of the Board of Agriculture, for 
they have told me so. Of course we are here working primarily 
for the good of Trinidad, but what Is good for Trinidad is good 
for all the other islands, and we are only too glad to give all 
we can, and we receive much in return. (Cheers.) 

Lieut-Colonel J. H. Oollens (Trinidad), replying on behalf of 
the Agricultural Society of Trinidad and Tobago, said the honour 
was one which he appreciated very highly. Mr. McConnel 
in proposing the toast, had referred chaffingly to the 
functions of the three agricultural bodies of the Colony, charac¬ 
terizing the Depai'tment of A griculture as an active body, the 
Board of Agriculture as a passive body, and the Agricultural 
Society of Trinidad and Tobago as an interfering body, 
(fuaughter.) However that may be, he (Mr. Collens) trust^ 
that whenever the Agricultural Society did interfere or criticize 
it would do so properly. He did not see, himself, why the 
Society should be thanked by the visiting delegates; it seemed 
to him that the Society should thank the delegates for coming 
here and giving them their views aud advice in regard to 
agricultural matters, which could not fail to be of the greatest 
benefit not only to them in Trinidad, but to all the West Indies. 
Be could not help feeling that the outcome of this Conference 
would be a scheme of agricultural federation in the West 
Indies, which would bring the Colonies much more closely in 
touch; and it was not difficult to conceive that the West 
Indies would be represented in the Imperial Councils at home, 
just as the bigger Colonies were. (Applause.) 

Professor P, Carmody (Trinidad), in proposing the toast 
of the visiting delegates, said it was entirely owing to the 
efforts of the Reception and Organizing Committee, and 
partioulairly the work done by Mr. Freeman (cheers), Ifliat 
the sucMss—he might call it the phenomenal success—hi 
dealing with so large a number of delegates had been obtained 
l 40 okiiig at the arrangements as they bad experienced them 
during the last few days, and which they might safely con- 
dude would continue during the next two or three days, no 
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ime would find the least fault with what had been done by ihe 
^mmittee; eveiythlng had worked out in detail as perteotly 
as one could wish. The number of visiting delegates was 
larger than at any previous Conference; they were particularly 
pleased to make the acciualntance of those from England^ 
Sarinam* and elsewhere, who had for the first time attended 
West Indian Agricultural Conferences, and he hoped it would 
become the practice of all the surrounding countries, Venessuela 
included, to send representatives to the Agricultural Confer¬ 
ences held in the West Indies The remaining members of the 
Conference he would divide into two sections: one section 
would include old veterans who had attended every Confer¬ 
ence ip the West Indies since they had been instituted, the 
other would include younger members, and members new to 
these Conferences. They were all equally welcome, and he 
hoped they would leave these shores with pleasant recollections 
of Trinidad, and warmest wishes that they would return to 
Trinidad for the next Conference. (Applause.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Mr, J. W. McConnel (England), on his own behalf, and 
that of the British Cotton Growing Association which bad 
sent him, briefly thanked the delegates for the kind way in 
which they had drunk his health and that of the visiting 

delegates. 

Mr, A. W. Hill (England) said this Conference had been 
memorable in that he believed it was the first time that 
representatives from (ireat Britain had been present at theii 
deliberations, and on behalf of those of them who bad come on 
the invitation of the Imperial Commissioner to this Conference, 
he had the greatest pleasure in returning their warmest thanks 
—he believ^ they were six in number. Including two repi^esen- 
tatives from the British Cotton Growing Association; Mr. 
Marshall represented the Entomological Research Committee, 
and he understood he was also to say something on behalf of 
the two representatives in the persons of Mr Sandbach Parker, 
and Mr. Davson, who represented the West India Committee. 
The experience that he had gained in coming to this Conference 
had been enormous ; it had given one a living interest in all 
the work that was being done in the West Indies. It was 
quite impossible to gain that from reading the numerous and 
interesting bulletins and papers that were issued from the 
various Societies and Departments, copies of which lined the 
shelves In his office at Kew. Their thanks were very greatly due 
to Dr. Watts for all the kindness be bad shown them and the 
great trouble he had taken in providing for their being able to 
see as much as possible during their stay. From the first 
moment he came on board the boat on her arrival at Barbados 
Dr. Watte took them in band and arranged for a visit to the 
Korthem islands, and with the greatest care and kindness saw 
pbout evary detail that was thought necessary for their 
eomfoHaf strangers in this part of the world. At Barbados 
th^ kindly received and entertained by Sir 

SV^^eridk Clarke and Mr. Bovell, and shown many features of 
Interest ^ connexion with the work of the Iiocal Department 
m Agrlmiltnre; and at all the other islands where they were 
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p%tt luihore they were received with the greatest kindness. Iti 
]>ominica he was immensely interested in all he saw, and since 
be had been back in Trinidad he was lost in admiration for all 
he had viewed aronnd him. Their thanks were also due to the 
Boyal Mail Steamship Company for their generosity in placing 
passages at the disposal of the English delegates. It had been 
at great value to them to have come out in this way, and he 
was sure they should all take back very pleasant recollections 
of this Conference and of the many friends they had made, and 
of all the kindness they had received. In oonclnsioo, he should 
like to make reference, as regards his connexion with Kew, to 
the numerous representatives of Kew who happened to be in the 
room. He had been immensely struck by what he bad seen of 
the work of the oflicers who are engaged in the islands in agri* 
cultural matters in the various departments, and he was sorry he 
was unable to go to all the islands, and to British Guiana, to see 
the work that was being done there—work of a kind of which 
they at home did not fully .^ealize the extent. One imagined that 
the work of the various officers was somewhat similar to that 
which was being done at Kew, but that was not so. At one 
time they were employed on work of a commercial character; 
they Avork on experiments, and at the same time they had to 
maintain a Botanic Station to the approval and pleasure of 
everyone in the place. (Cheers.) He could say no more, but 
thanked them and everybody else in the West Indies who bad 
contributed to the very pleasant and enjoyable stay which 
they had all made in these islands. (Applause.) 

Dr, P. J, 8. Crambr (Dutch Guiana), the Hon. B. Howell 
Jones (British Guiana), Major the Hon. J. A. Burpon (Bar¬ 
bados), Mr. D. Camfbsll (Janaica), His Honour K J. Cameron 
(Sfc. Lucia), and the Hon. E. B. Jarvis (Antigua), also replied 
in suitable terms on behalf of the respective Colonies which 
tliey represented. 

The Hon. S. W. Knaogs (Trinidad) then proposed ‘The 
Prosperity of the Agricultural Societies of British Guiana and 
of the other West Indian Colmies’. He knew little about the 
Agricultural Society of British Guiana or those of the other 
Colonies, but he could say, with regard to the Agricultural 
Society of Trinidad, that it was doing a very great work in the 
Colony; it was probably the largest and most efficient elective 
body in the Colony, and with regard to agricultiu*e generally, 
he thought they were trying to live up to the high model set 
for them by Sir Daniel Morris, and now by his successor, 
Dr. ^Wtts, the head of the Impelial Department of Agricul* 
ture. (Applause.) 

The toast was drunk with enthusiasm. 

Professor J. B. Harrison (British Guiana) briefly responded, 
remarking that he would remind his hearers that the Agricul* 
tural Society of British Guiana was the second in point of age 
in the British Empire, the only Agricultural Society of equal 
standing being the Eoyul Agricultural Society of Great Britain 
(Cheers.) 

Sir FRBDBRiok Clakke (Barbados), on behalf himself 
and his fellow delegates representing the Agricultural Society 



of BAtfiados, tbanked Mt*« Knaggti for proposhig the pros- 

r ltjr of the Society, and the delegates for the kind way 
which they had received the toast. The Agrioultuml 
Society of Barbados, if not as old as the Royal AgriosUtural 
Society of England or the Agricultural Society of British 
Guiana, was still, he believed, fairly old; it was associated with 
the name a Governor of Trinid^ and a Governor of Barber 
doe before, be believed, he was born. He had also to thank the 
people of Trinidad for the very kind reception and the profound 
hospitality with which they had treated them. (Applause.) 

The Hon. D. S. db Freitas (Grenada), and Mr. A. P« 
CoWLBT (Antigua) also suitably responded on behalf of the 
Agricultural S<^ieties of their respective Colonies. 

Mr. C. Sandbach Parker (England) proposed the toast of 
the Organizing and Reception Committee, congratulating them 
on the excellent arrangements which had been made, and 
which had contributed so much to the pleasui^e and comfort of 
the delegates during the time they bad been iu Trinidad. 

Tlie toast was drunk with much enthusiasm. 

The Hon. S. W. Knaggs (Trinidad), in responding, said he 
happened to be the Chairman of the Reception Committee, and 
he need hardly say as Chairman what great pleasure it had 
given the Committee and the Colony generally to be able to do 
anything for the comfort of the delegates. He must add, how¬ 
ever, tlmt the success of the arrangements were due, in the 
first instance, to the work of tuo gentlemen—one His Excellen¬ 
cy the Governor (cheers), and the other Mr. Tripp. (Applause.) 

Mr. E. Tripp (Trinidad; said he had the honour to be a 
member of the Reception Committee, but he thought if credit 
was due to anybody it was due to Mr. Freeman. (Cheers.) 
The Reception Committee was exceedingly obliged to the 
delegates who were present, and valued highly the fact that 
members of the Conference appreciated anything that it had 
been able to do. He thanked them ior the reference that had 
been made to the Agricultmal Society, which bad been founded 
by Sir Napier Broome about seventeen or eighteen years ago, 
and who in his inaugural address said he hoped it would ^ 
come the parliament of Agricultural matters in Trinidad. He 
(Mr. Tiipp) did not think they had so far failed very much in 
that respect; they had lived up t^> and endeavoured to realize 
Sir Napier^s prediction. (Applause.) 

The party then separated. 


On Sunday, January 28, an afternoon excursion was kindly 
arranged for delegates, by the Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, to the islands near the floras, the Floating Dock, and 
to P&er features of interest. 


Previous to the morning session, of Monday January 20, a 
ctemonstration of matters relating to rubber was held at the 
St. ^ir Experiment Station, at 7.80 p.m. The following 
aoemint of this has been furnished by Mr. A. B. Oollens, 
OIBeto in Charge of the Rubber Investigations, Department 
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ot Agriculture" Trinidad, by tvhom the demonstration w%s 
made 

On arrival at St. Clair, the delegates were conducted to 
the tapping field, where twenty*flv6 Hevea trees, out of the 
fifty under experiment, had been selected. The trees were 
labelled with their respective yields during the tapping 
seasons of 1010 and 1011. Tapping was commenced by two 
tappers, and the process was explained; and all questions 
relating to the method, and the trees were answered. Compari¬ 
sons wei*e made between the use of gouges and chisels in 
tapping Castilloa trees, and the results demonstrated. 

After tapping was finished, the delegates gathered round the 
tables, on which types of knives, gouges, coagulatiug and 
smoking apparatus, reagents and specimens of Hevea, FuntumU, 
Castilloa, Ceara, Ficus, and Landolpbia rubbers were displayed. 
The lecture then proceeded on the following lines. 

TAPPING. Attention was drawn to the various systems 
employed on the Hevea trees under experiment, and the 
advantages of the half herring-bone system on one quarter of 
the girth of the tree pointed out; one tree so tapped yielded 
6 1b. of rubber in six months. It was explained that the tappers 
attached to the Department excise, on an average, 
bark in each tapping; in some cases this falls as low as ^V^nch. 

The advantages of the use of the thin chisel knife in 
tapping Castilloa, and also the relative curea drained by each 
cut, were described. 

TREATMENT OP LATICES. The treatment of Hevea and 
Castilloa latices was shown experimentally. Although acetic 
acid is now generally used as a coagulant fnine-tenths of the 
total plantation rubtjer is coagulated by means of acetic acid), 
the use of sulphurif? acid in proper prc»portions has probably not 
received the attention it deserves, as it possesses at least twenty 
times the coagulatiug power of acetic* acid and is proportionately 
cheaper. 

It was previously believed that sulphuric acid caused the 
rubber prepared by it to deteriorate*, but excellent rubber of good 
quality has been prepared with the reagent applied in proper 
proportions. 

Contrary to expectation, sulphuric acid is useless as a coagu¬ 
lant for Castilloa. 

The method of preparing Castilloa sheet rubber, as this is in 
general use in Tobago, was explained. 

TREATMENT OF BlsCHiTfc?, ETC. The preparation of biscuit 
and sheet rubber was next demonstrated; and a smoke box, 
in which termites’ nests were used as fuel, was exhibited in 
working order, and the method of controlling temperature, which 
was mmntained constant at SS"* to 40^* C., explained. 

GENERAL. Specimens of Hevea biscuits, which had been 
recently valued in London as equal to the best plantation Hevea, 
were shown, and contrasted with lower grade rubber from known 
inferior tre^ and the physical difftarenoes of such trees from turo 
JETsum bratUkmiSi in bark, seed and leai^ee, detailecL 


After a brief but iuteresting disouesion, in which Hie Honour 
H. J, Cameron^ Professor Harmon» Dr. Oramer, Meesra Waby, 
Auchinleok, Sands, Tempany, .J. Jones and others took part, the 
delegates adjourned to the Victoria Institute for the session in 
which rubber was dealt with. 


Bijbbbr. 

The session in which papers and discussion relating to 
Bubber were taken was opened by The PRBeiDKNT at 9 o’clock 
a.m. on the same day (Monday, January 28). Xn introducing the 
subject, The Pbesidbnt referred to the demonstration of rubber- 
tappii^ and related matters that had just been held at the St 
Clair Experiment Station, and congratulated the De|>artment of 
Agriculture and everyone concerned in the demonstration, 
including Mr. A. E. Collens, on the clear and interesting manner 
in which the work was conducted. 

The first paper to be taken was entitled Bubber Experiments 
in Trinidad and Tobago, by Mr. A. E. CoLlhns, F.C.S., Officer in 
Charge of Special Investigations, Department of Agriculture, 
Trinidad. Its chief features were as follows : — 

A history is given, first of all, of the introduction of riibl)er 
plants into Trinidad. This is followed by an account of the 
experimental w'ork for tlie past year, commencing with a des¬ 
cription of the oharaijteristies of the different kinds of trees. 
Details succeed, of the results c>f tapping, and of market repoi’ts of 
samples of rubber sent to England for examination. In regard 
to tapping, a matter of some interest is that the system consisting 
of a single herring-bone, on a (|uart('r of the girth of the ti*ee, has 
been found l>ef-t for Hevea. Such of the work that is described, up 
to this stage, was conducted at the St. Glair Experiment Station, 
a^d in the Emperor Valley. Other work was also done at Non 
Pareil Estate, Sangre Grande, on belialf of the proprietor. The 
trees weT*e four and a half years old, and were tapped for 
sixteen days, the work being done on alternate days, on 
the Gallagner system—a single V at 1 foot from the ground. 
The yield of rubber during the time of experiment was 31 lb.; 
this did not incltide the scrap, which was lost. It is 
advised that the trees should not he tapped until they are 
about 2 feet in girth, and that the single herring-bone system 
should be employed up to about 5 feet. The biscuits were pre¬ 
pared by coagulating with sulphuric acid at a strength of 5-per 
cent. ; they were reported upon at the International Rubner 
Exhibition, 1911, as follows; ‘ Pine, well prepared smoked Hevea 

biscuits in excellent condition.these biscuits show little 

room for improvemenit/ Analysis of them showed that they 
posses^d^ the following percentage Oomposition: water 0*60, 
^buminoids 2*75, re6inl4 6*05, caoutchouc 91*44, insoluble matter 
0 ^. 

FartiookM are given of investigations of various methods of 
preparing r^ber in sheet and biscuit fonn ; it was found that 
pip^pared by quick coagulation, and blocked, are much 
imM ordniaary biscuits, and that sulphuric acid of th^ 
itMiigth iMutional above is the best eoagulaut% tbm fiart of tho 
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puper eoQoludes with particulars of market reports and tapping 
e:K;p6riments relating to Hevea. 

Details of tapping experiiueiita with Castilloa elattica^ at 
Verdant Vale, ana at Lure estate, Tobago, are then given, as well 
as market reports on samples of rubber from tnese sources. 
Mention is also made of inconcluHive experiments that were carried 
out for the purpose of ascertainingjf the percentage of rubber in 
latex can l>e determined roughly by means of a liydrometer. 

In reply to Mr. H. A. Tjbmpany (Antigua), Mr. CoUens 
stated that the circumstance whether Hevea will thrive better in 
heavy or in light soils is entirely a matter of rainfall, and in fur- 
tiier answer to Mr. T. Thobnton (Tobago), informed him that 
comparative records of the cost of tapping Hevea and L astilloa 
had not been kept in Trinidad. Mr. ThornTOX said that the cost 
of tapping Castilloa in Tobago is about Is. per tt). Mr. W. N. 
Sands* was further informed by Mr. (Vdlens that the highest 
elevation at which Castilloa is growing, in Trinidad, is about 600 
to 700 feet. 

In an address which foHowa^d, dealing w itli Notes on JJubber 
Plantations and Exj)erimentM in British (Guiana, Professor J. B. 
HaHHISON, Director of Science and Agriculture, British Guiana, 
after making reference to the attempts, nioiv than thirty years 
ago, of the late Government Botanist in British Gniana, Mr. 
Jenman, to artmse the interest of planter's in Para rubber, stated 
that this had been planti'd rather extensively in the Colony, 
during the last four or ti\c j ear's. As, liowever, the Botanic 
Garriens are not in a situation suitahle for tliegrowing of Hevea, 
seed has had to ))e ohiuined, as it was lequii'ed, from the Straits 
Settlements, and ocr^asionally from C\\vlon, and since 1906, 
250,000 plants ha\e been raised and planted out in various parts 
of the Colony, This is i)i addition to a large (piantitv of seed 
that has been obtained by })ri\ato individuals, and used for rais¬ 
ing plants. Tliese are found to grow best, as far as is known, in 
districts about 8 or 10 miles from the coast. In illustration of 
his remai'ks, Pixrfessor HaiTison drew attention to a pamphlet 
dealing with rubber and balata in Bi’itisli CJuiana, copies of which 
had been distributed among the memr)ers of the Coriference. As 
regards the quality of the rubber obiained ho far, this was shown 
to be good by the fact lhat the silver cup, awarded at the recent 
Interntioual Bubber Exhibition, for the best rubber from the 
West Indies, had been won by Biitish Guiana. Professor Har¬ 
rison prooetried to give particulars to hIiow tlie size of the 
plantations of rubber that ai*e being made in the Colony, in some 
cases in Crowui lands granted by the Cro\ernment on lease. The 
Government’s share in the woik w'as concerned mahdy with the 
importation of seed, the raising and selling of } oung plants, and 
the conduct of experiment stations at several places, the object of 
the latter being to test various (‘onditions as to their suitability in 
relation to growing Hevea, The investigations had procewed 
far enough to show that: ‘ there is land in Demerara pre-emi¬ 
nently suitable for the cultivation of rubl>er.’ Attention had also 
been given to the rubber yielded by the native Sapiums, the best 
of these being Sapiunx Jmmani It w^as too early to say any¬ 
thing about the output to be expected fvoin trees of about Hve or 
yeaia of age that h^ been plaaited, but experhnents with 
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nMer trees had given results ^ that are disapj^mtiug, in many 
m these were detailed shortly hy 
rison. llieiNcnUem of the behaviour, cm beir^ tifiped, ^dht 
trees of Sapiutn, was being investigated, and it was that 
the same conditions would not be experienced with cultivated 
plants of this genus. 

The President emphasized the importance of the pioneering 
work described by Professor Harrison, and the value of the 
experiments in preparing the way for the successful commerdubl 
development af a rubber industry, drswing attention to t\m fact 
that it is far better that experiments should be carried out 
gradually, and in the manner contemplated in F^ritish Guiana, 
than that premature attempts at commercial development should 
be made, with subsequent possible failure and the accompanying 
lamage to the name of the Colony. 

After discussion had been invited by the President, Mr, G, G. 
Adchinlbck (Grenada) desired to be informed on questions 
having to do viith the following matters: (1) if Hevea seeds (as 
had been found in Grenada) had been noticed by others to have 
deteriorated seriously when they had been received from the 
East, packed in dry charcoal; (2) if sulphuric acid is better than 
acetic acid for coagulation, having regard to the eventual 
development of tackiness; (3) if the tapping of Sapodilla trees for 
gum is likely to become valuable. 

In reply to the first question. Professor Hahbison stated 
that it ha(i been found, in British Guiana, that Hevea seeds 
arrive in best condition when they are packed in slightly damp 
^arcoal—that is charcoal containing about 10 per cent, of mois- 
:ure, in packages that are closed, but not hermetically sealed, and 
quoted actual experience in connexion with this fact. Mr. T. 
Thornton (Tobago) suggested the making of experiments with 
ieed of one origin, all produced under the same conditions, but 
packed in the different ways that had been mentioned ; Professor 
Harrison was satisfied, however, that the method using charcoal 
(50utainiug 10 per cent, of moisture and packages that are not 
hermetically sealed is efficient, particularly as it had yielded 
excellent results, and his opinion as to the relative merits 
of the methods of packing was supported by Mr. B. R« 
Davson (British Guiana). F\irther. in regard to Mr. Thornton*s 
suggestion, Mr. A. W. Hirx (Kew Gardens) stated that, in the 
earlier days, when Para rubber seeds were beiug sent out to 
ube East, all kinds of experiments were tried at Kew—trials 
that have received report in the Kew Halletins,ud it was 
found that the method favoured by Professor Harrison wa^ 
best in operation. He would like to draw attention to 
the disadvantage that arises from the necessity for making 
importations of the seeds from places where it was not possible 
for the importer to know anything about the trees that are 
producing them. The likelihood that seed is taken from trees 
that bear quickly, before their capacity to produce latex can 
be tested, made it possible that plants raised from the seeds 


* I ifermation cjcaoecaiiig the wark is rotiroduood in the AgHouUural 
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wooUi. sot be very valuable. In relation to the possibility of 
itkw iflE^^tiMiion of seeds of Hevea from sources less remote than 
tiiM Vtar Bast, Mr. W. O. Frbbman (Trinidad) adduced evidence 
ariikh sasus to make it possible that good seed may be obtain¬ 
ed from Brazil; such seed had actually been received, through 
Mr. X R. Bovelh and tests of its germinating power were being 
made, in Trinidad* 

In regard to this part of the discussion, The Pbusioknt 
drew attention to the importance of the point mention«^d by 
Mr. Hill—the origin of the seed as regards the trees producing 
it, and in relation to the same subject mentioned the usefulness 
of the work, that had been begun in Trinidad, of studying the 
individual characters of the trees. The sugge-^tion was made 
by Mr. J. R. Bovhjll (Barbados), with respect to the obtaining 
of good rubber seed, that a person possessing a knowledge of the 
kind of rubber trees required should be sent to Brazil, in order 
that he may select an<l ship the seed required, the expense of 
the work being divided among the cfilonies int^^rested in 
Para rubber. It was advocated by Mr. E. A. Robinson (Barba¬ 
dos) that rubber trees should be planted closely, and that those 
found to be inferior as rubber producers should be removed 
subsequently, in the thinning out. Dr. P. J, 8. Cramer (Surinam) 
mentioned that examples existed, however, in the Federated 
Malay States, of widely planted cultivations which contain 
better trees i^an those in plantations where the plants had 
been put in closely and then thinned out to the distances of 
the wider planting. In regard to Mr. Hill’s remarks on varia¬ 
tion in quality among rubber trees, Mr T. Thornton adduced 
an example in which, on an old estate in Tobago, there are 
a number of Castilloa trees that have never produced any 
rubber. After a (|uestion by Mr. A Lbbchman (British Guiana), 
asking if it is assumed that quick-bearing trees produce no 
latex, Mr. A. W. Hill stated that he had not wished to infer 
that a quick-bearing tree is necessarily inferior, from the point 
of view of rubber production, but that it was dangerous to 
obtain seed from such trees, because there had not been time 
or opportunity for their latex-produinng property to be tested. 
Mr. A. Lkbchman asked, further, if the fact of bearing seed 
affects the power of the tree to produce latex, and was inform¬ 
ed by Dr. P. J. S. Cramer that, in his opinion, seed may be 
taken from any trees producing it, as long as it is certain that 
they are good yielders of latex. As a summary of a matter 
under discussion, Mr. J. F. Waby stated that the question did 
not appear to relate so much to the age of the tree, or to the 
taking of seed from a quick-growing tiNse or any other kind of 
tree, as to the using of untested trees as a source of ^eed ; and 
with this view of the subject the President agreed. 

In reply to one of Mr. Alchinleck’s questions, asking if 
sulphuric acid is better than acetic acid, for coagulation, in 
relation to tackiness, Mr. A. E. Collens replied that acetic 
acid is found to be too expensive for the purpose, and that 
lime juice is almost the sole agent employed in Trinidad; while 
with reference to sulphuric acid, this could not be used for 
(KMirgulating Castilloa latex, as its effect was simply to 
produce a more or less homogeneous mixture. One of the 
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preventives of tackiness was smoking, Mr. Auchinleek’s 
question relating to the possible future value of the 
sapodillA tree as a source of gum received attention from 
Mr. H. G. FeAuBSON (New York), who emphasized the impor* 
tance of the product from this tree in connexion mth 
making chewing gum, stating that it is obtained chiefly from 
the forests in Gampeachy and Mexico, and that it is rapidly 
disappearing on account of the destructive way iu which the 
gum is gathered by the natives. He therefore recommended 
that those who are raising the sapodilla tree should cultivate 
it with a view to tapping it for the supply of gum. 

This part of the disucssion was succeeded by au address, by 
Mr. H, O. Pearson, Editor of the India Itubber Worlds dealing 
with the Future of West Indian Rubber. In this, the speaker 
commenced by pointing out that, logically, rubber-planting 
should have begun and extended on the borders of the Amazon, 
but the opportunity was not embraced by Brazil, and had passed 
on to such places as British and Dutch Guiana, Trinidad, Dominica 
and British Honduras, and similar regions in Central and South 
America. In these, however, little had been done, and it had 
remained for the Middle Fast to take up the matter, and here 
remarkable success had been attained. In regard to the West 
Indian planter of rubber, the question of future competition 
did not arise with respect to Ceylon and the Federated Malay 
States, but wa** concerned with the production of wild Para 
rubber on the Amazon. Consideration of the general question 
of the demand for rubber led to the conclusion that the present 
requirements by manufacturers would become double of the 
present quantity iu the near future, and the opinion was 
given that the supply for this will be made eventually from 
plantations, for the greater part. In the opinion of the 
8i>eaker, competition is little to be feared, in the West Indies, 
from Brazil, while it is very unlikely to arise from the Middle 
East; so that with the advantages of soil and climate posscnsed 
by this part of the world, and the ease with which good 
agricultural advice may be obtained, there is no reason why 
rubber-planting iu the West Indies should not be greatly 
extended. 

The President, remarking on what Mr. Pearson had said, 
stated that this was likely to be very reassuring to those who 
contemplate the extensive development of rubber-planting 
in the West Indies. The outlook for the future was most 
encouraging, and it appeared that extensive planting of rubber 
may take place, provided that care is taken to obtain and 
employ good kinds of seed and plants. Ha then invited those 
who may wish to address questions to Mr. Pearson to make 
use of the opportunity. * 

In replying to a question by Mr. S. SiHPSON (England), 
regarding possible future competition between natural and 
synthetic rubber, Mr. PeaE 30N referred to the fact that, as 
turpentine is used in the manufacture of synthetic rubber, 
any large production of tliis would have the effect of raising 
the price of turpentine to such an extent that the artiftciid 
rubber would eventoaliy be a good deal higher ia 
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tliaii three*dollar rubber* He thought that the time would 
cbme when synthetic rubber would be used very largely by 
manufacturers, but that this is at present very remote. With 
refertmce to the subject. The PREStDKNT mentioned, as a 
matter of interest, that he had assisted Sir William Tilden, 
who was the first to make synthesized rubber from isoprene, 
by preparing for him the material from which that rubber 
was made; he further knew that Sir William Tilden's \ iews 
in regard to synthetic rubber were very similar to those 
of Mr. Pearson. Professor P. Carmody (Trinidad) also made 
a few remarks concerning synthetic rubber, lefernng to 
the time that it had taken investigators, at the recent Intel*- 
national Rubber Exhibition in London, to make the product, 
in answer to a challenge; and expressed his opinion that 
there is not the least danger of comja^tition—certainly hi the 
lifetime of the present rubber planter. Lastly, in answering a 
question by Mr. J, R. BovRMi, Mr. H. C. Pearson stated in 
regard to the trees yielding Sapodilla, or similar gum, whi(*li he 
had spoken of, tliat the identity of these was not determined. 

An abstract of a paj^er was then presented entitled, Notes 
on Castilloa Rubber in Uominiea, by Joseph Tones, Curator, and 
G. A. Jones, Assistant Curator, Dominica Botanic Station, as 
follows;— 

Castilloa was introduced into l)omini(*a in 1891, and the four 
original trees are growing well, in the Botanic Gardens. Tlioy 
have yielded material for growing all the trees of the six-vies that 
are at present in cultivation in Montserrat, Antigua, St. Kitts 
and the Virgin Islands, as well as foi* raising oth(*r specimens in 
Dominica. The estate cultivation of Castilloa in that island is 
small. 

Work bj' the United States National Horbariiini has in 
creased the number of species of Castilloa from three or four to 
ton or eleven. Possibly as many as four species are at present 
under experimental ciiUi\ation in these islands. The first steps 
for the identification of the speeies were taken by the Jamaica 
Agricultural Department, and it is now known tluit Casttllna 
(jtKiteitialemUi and C\ cofitaricana are growing in that island. 
Similar action has been taken in Dominica, at tlie instance of the 
Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture, and Dr. O, F. Cook tenta¬ 
tively regards the species in that island as being the true 
C, elantica^ Cerv., of Eastern Mexico; though the final deter¬ 
mination is awaiting Professor Ifittier’s return from Panama In 
the meantime, the opinion was given by a rubber planter, travel¬ 
ling through the West Indies a few months ago, tliat the species 
of Uastilloa in the Dominica Botanic Gardens is nol the same as 
the one cultivated in Trinidad. The s{ieeies grown in Dominica 
is best suited to the lowlands with a high tempeiature and 
a moderate rainfall 

The method of tapping Castilloa in Dominica is similar to 
that commonly employea in Trinidad and Tobago; it is described 
in the paper. A description of the preparation of the rubber is 
also given, and it is pointed out that not more than t\venty-four 
hours is required for the pix>oess, the completion of which should 
be Attained as quiokly as possible. The product is white, at first. 



witli preparation, and the colour becomes brownid^ on 

drying. results are given of an analysis made at the Antigua 
Government Laboratory, of a sample of rubber prepared in Uie 
way described, and the report on this is quoted as saying that 
the colour of the sample was very good, as also were its elastioity 
and tenacity. The resin content was somewhat high, and a trial 
was made for reducing this by washing the latex with a dilute 
solution of caustic soda, when little diminution was obtained. 

Tapping experiments with trees of different ages at the 
Gardens resultecf as follows : trees twenty years old gave a cal 
ciliated yield of 1 Ib. 8 oz. per annum; those thirteen years old, 
nearly 3 oz ; and those twelve years old, just over oz; there 
were four ti'ees of the first kind, nine of tne second, and thirty- 
seven of the third. Similar experiments on estates have given 
very small yields. The figures show that the promise of satisfac¬ 
tory yields is only given by the older trees; as this is only ®)., 
and twenty five of the trees would occupy an acre of land, the 
total yield per acre would be only 37^ lb. of rubber, which, valued 
at 3s. per fc., would give a return of less than £6 per acre—and this 
only after the trees have been growing for twenty years, and 
with the plants at their best development. 

Beferenoe is made to the replacement of the first high yield, 
in Oastilloa, by later low ones, and a consideration of a remedy 
proposed for this, in whic*h the lowness of the yield is made up for 
ny an increase in the number of trees, points to an experiment in 
which close planting was employed with the result that success 
was not obtained, for at the end of eight years only badly grown 
trees were obtained which yielded a very small quantity oflatex, 
A comparison is made of such matters in relation to the returns 
obtainable from Hevea. 

The growing of rubber plants in the light of labour conditions 
in the West Indies is considered, and it is shown that the matter 
wears a much more serious aspect in regard to Castilloa than 
with reference to Hevea br^asilmisia. 

The article concludes by pointing out that, at the present 
time, the latter class of rubber : ‘still lemains, after years of experi¬ 
ments with other rubber trees, the only tree that has given 
general satisfaction under cultivation.’ 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. D. Campbell 
(Jamaica) stated that be thought that the first introduction of 
Oastilloa into Jamaica was from Kew ; since the time of this, 
other varieties had been brought into the island, including the 
Costa Bica Castilloa (Castilloa co8tatica7ia)t which he had seen 
flourishing in that country and had consequently placed great 
faith in it. It was stated by Mr. W. E. Beoadway (Tobago) 
that the Castilloa in Tobago had > been identified at Kew as 
Castilloa elastica* Further, Mr. S. Simpson gave the opinion 
that there is little doubt that areas of Castilloa trees exist* 
in many parts of the world, where the plants are not 
(7. eUmticaj and in answer to The Presxpent stated that the 
varieties of tlie plant of which he had had experience had 

f loved to be worthlesa In pursuance of the subject, Mr. H. C. 

^/BABSON termed Castilloa, in view of bis experience, as: ^the 
moat {H^vokiiig arborescent weed that ever flourished on eartlm* 
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saying, however, that under conditions that are suited to it, the 
plant will form a magnificent tree and give good latex from 
which good rubber can be obtained. It was further the opinion 
of this STOaker that planters in Tobago had more nearly solved 
the problems of tapping the trees and dealing with the latex than 
any other growers of Castilloa in the world, and he believed that 
work would soon be accomplished by botanists which would 
render certain the identity of the best kinds. Continuing the 
subject of the identity of the diflerent kinds of Castilloa, Mr. 
W. G. FbbEMAN drew attention to the fact that, originally, 
CoBtilloa elastxca was thought to include only one or perliaps two, 
species, whereas the genus Castilloa had now been divid^ into 
several species, and the present problems were the identification 
of these and the determination of their yields. 

Mr. Norman Lamont (Trinidad) made reference to the ques¬ 
tion of the distance to plant Castilloa, that had been brought up in 
the paper entitled Notes on Castilloa in Dominica, asking for 
a definite statement as to w^hether wide or close planting is best 
suited to the tree. He thought that, in Christy’s work on Fun- 
tumia, a distance of 5 x 5 feet or 6 x 6 feet was recommended for 
plants of that genus, while the experiments with Castilloa had 
appeared to show the superiority of wide planting. In reply, 
Mr. H. O, Pbarson stated that, in Mexico, wide planting had 
been found best for Castilloa. Referring to Fuutum»a, and 
Christy’s work on this genus, Mr. W. G. Frkeman stated that 
he had assisted that author in the writing of his book, but was 
not certain that the planting distances quoted by Mr. Lamont 
were correct. Funtuniia was grown closely because it formed 
a plant with a straight stem, instead of a bush, under this 
condition. Mr. N. Lamont assured Mr. Freeman a.s to the 
correctness of the distances quoted by him, and was followed 
by Mr. S. Simpson, who asked if anything had been done in 
the West Indies in regard to the experimental cultivation ol 
Funtumia. In reply, Mr A. E. Collens stated that there were 
20,000 to 25,000 Funtumia trees in Trinidad \vlu(*h have grown 
well so far; but the yield of latex was low, and quickly 
decreased during successive tappings, while the rubber obtained 
from it was poor and deteriorated quickly. This part of the 
discussion was concluded by a statement from Professor 
P. Carmody, indicating that the planting of Funtumia on a con¬ 
siderable scale had been discouraged by the Trinidad Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture. 

The next paper presented dealt with Notes on the Cultiva¬ 
tion of Para Rubber, by Mr, F. Evans, Assistant Superintend¬ 
ent and Curator, Royal Botanic Gardens, Trinidad. This 
brought forward the following matters 

In the Malay States, the cost of bringing an acre of Para 
Rubber into bearing is approximately £25 to £30 ; the upkeep 
after the first five years is very small, and according to some 
of the most experienced Eastern planters, rubber should cost 
about Is, to Is. 6d. per lb. to place on the market. This should 
be compared with the similar cost in the Weso Indies. 

Ci:«OSE AND WIDE PLANTING. lu the East, planting distances 
vary greatly: 8 x 8feet, 10 x 10,12 x 12,13 x 15 and 24 x 24 
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ieet have all been given a trial The general tendeney 
is now to wide planting, and 24 x 24 feet, or the avenue eystem 
80 X 10 feet, is gaining in favour. Against wide planting is 
the extra coat of eollecting latex, and in support of it is the 
iin|>ortant fact that close planting retards ^e growth of the 
trees and also pt*events bark renewal; this argument also 
applies with equal force to the interplanting of such permanent 
crops as cacao and cocoa-nuts. 

AGE TO TAP. Speaking generally, trees are tapped, irre¬ 
spective of age, when 18 inches in girth 8 feet from the ground; 
but in Malacca I saw trees 14J, 16, 16 and 17 inches in girth 
being tapped, and the tapping, if expertly done, does not 
apparently damage the tree or interfere with the growth 
The rubber, however, is somewhat inferior in quality. 

TOOLS. The simplest tools are preferable; those in general 
use are the farrier’s knife and the bent gouge chisel. 

TAPPING SYSTEM. The first year’s tapping is usually 
a basal V, and for subsequent yeai's, of the many methods in 
vogue, the J-or J-.sai*faee appears to be the best. While the 
^-surface gives the greater immediate* return, experience goes 
to prove that the ]-surface is best for the tree and allows for 
a more perfect bark renewal. 

There is ho advantage in high tapping; it demands an 
undue expenditure of labour, and the latex is not as good as 
that obtained from the base of the tree. The cuts should be 
made no higher than a man can reach and not less than twenty 
to the inch. 

On some Eastern plantations the rubber in the bhavings of 
the daily cuts is extracted and turned into crepe, and this pays 
the cost of tapping. 

c^osT OF TAPPING. Throughout the East good workmen 
tap 250 to 300 trees per task, boy and women tappers doing 
150 to 200 trees per task, the price paid per task langing 
according to locality from 25e. to 40c. (Malay money). It will 
be well to compare this with the cost in the West Indies. 

In opening cuts a man should deal with forty to fifty 
trees per task. 

YIELDS. The yields vary according to local conditions, but 
speaking generally 25). for five-year old trees with a 
annual increase to the tenth year appears to be a reasonable 
expectation. 

TOPPING. Topping or thumb-nail pruning, at one time 
recommended with a view of increasing the circumference of 
the trees, is not now in general practice, experience having 
shown that "the side or lateral branches thrown out are brittle 
and easily broken by winds, causing ragged wounds (open 
doors to disease). The low, spreading branches formed in con¬ 
sequence of such pruning also interfere with tapping opera¬ 
tions. 

WEEDING. In the East, clean weeding is the general 
practice, and costs 80 to 50c. (Malay money) per acre, The 
high cost of labour almost prohibits this form of cultivation in 
the West Indies, and it is an open question whether it is 



meeBmry, M^uremeats recently^ taken of trees growing in 
an unwaged, but well-drained Trinidad plantation compare 
very favourably with those from trees growing in the Feder¬ 
ated Malay Skates, under the conditions on Eastern plantations. 

The last paper to be considered was Rubber in the Drier 
West Indian Islands, with special reference to Antigua, by 
Mr. H. A. Tbmpany, Superintendent of Agriculture for the 
Leeward Islands, This may be found, in full, in the West 
Indian Bulletin, Vol. XIT , p. 13. 

The Pbbsidbnt, in closing the session, referred to the use¬ 
fulness of the discussions that had taken place, stating that 
there had been an exchange of scientific views in which infor¬ 
mation was afforded that could not be gained alone from the 
perusal of publications; the interchange had been most valuable, 
and possessed immediate application. Further, it was Dr. 
Watts’s opinion that the rubber industry of the West Indies 
and British Guiana tended to benefit very largely, in the near 
future, from the work which had been done during the session 
that had just come to an end. 


For the afternoon of the same day (Monday, January 29). 
the delegates to the Conference were kindly invited, by the 
Trinidad and Tobago Agricultural S(K*Lety, to attend the Pi ivate 
View and Opening Ceremony of the Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition, held in the f^rince’s Building and the grounds of that 
institution. The invitation was accepted by most of the 
members of the Conference, ho readily availed themselves of 
the opportunity of placing themselves in possession of a large 
amount of useful information, iiresented by w'hat pro\ed to be 
a most successful exhibition. 


Ill the evening, Mr. A. Lreohman, K.C.S., Science Le(*turer, 
British Guiana, gave an address. Dr, F Watts, C’.M.G., being in 
the Chair, at the Queen’s Royal College, in which lie exhibited 
a number of lantern slides illustrative of rubber-growing in 
British Guiana. The information afforded was indicative of 
the work in progress in the Colony, at the instance of the 
Department of Science and Agriculture. In, the le<‘ture, 
particular attention was drawn to the diflerent specae^? of 
Hevea that exist, as well as to the opjiortuiiities that British 
Guiana offers for rubber cultivation. On the conclusion of 
Mr. Leechman*8 lecture, Dr. P. J. H. Cramer again exhibited 
a selection of the lantern slide.s that had been shown by him 
already during his lecture on Rubber Cultivation, of Friday 
evening, January 26. These proceedings were succeeded by 
a general discussion, in which Professor Harrison, Mr. H. C. 
Pearson, the lecturers, and others, took part, and at tlie 
conclusion a hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. 
Leechman and Dr. Cramer, 
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The delegates met at .the Tictoria Institute at 9 a.m. on 
Tuesda;^', January BO, for the elosing session of the Ooalerence. 

The Peesihknt, in opening the session, read a despatch 
from His Excellency the Governor, intimating the transmission, 
by telegraph, to the Right Honourable the l^oretary, of State 
for the Colonies, immediately after its receipt, the Resolution 
unanimously adopted by the Conference in reference to the 
Brussels Convention, 

The President said, further, that the first business that 
morning was to consider the Resolution with regard to the 
appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Canada, Be had 
already communicated to the Committee, that was asked to deal 
with the question, the substance of the telegram which was 
received by His Excellency the Governor with regard to the 
recommendations which had previously been made. That, he 
thought, bad been taken into consideration by the Committee, 
and the discussion which took place on board the S.S, ‘ Balantia ’ 
had no reference to the British Trade Commissioner, Mr 
Howell Jones was in charge of the Resolution, and he would 
now re(*eive it. 

The Appointment of a Trade Commissioner for the 
West Indies in Canada. 

The Hon. B. Howell Jones (British Guiana) then moved 
the adoption of the following Resolution 

‘ That the appointment of a Trade Commissioner in Canada 
is likely to be advantageous in the event of successful negotations 
as to retjiprooity with the Dominion, and that the advisablity of 
such an appointment be accordingly referred to tlie West Indian 
delegates at the forthcoming Reciprocity Conference at Ottawa.’ 

, The Resolution, he said, liad lieeu accepted by the Committee, 
witli the exception of Mr. ColJymore who dissented. There was 
no necessity for him to make any remarks on the subject, because 
the delegates who had been appointed to consider the matter 
would take steps in regard to it wdien they went to Ottawa to 
deal with the question of reciprocity. He however thought it 
absolutely useless for them to have a Trade (Jommissioner in 
Canada until they knew that reciprocity would be established 
between the West Indies and Canada. The matter would then 
have to go before the different Legislatures to be dealt with. 

Mr. IfoRMAN Lamont (Trinidad) seconded the motion, and 
the Resolution was adopted unanimously. 

Improved Telegraphic Service Between 
Canada and the West Indies. 

Mr. E.* R. Davson (England) then submitted the following 
Resolution:— 

Be it reeolved :— 

(1.) ‘That in view of the Report of the Royal Commission 
on Canadian West Indian Trade Relations issued in 1910 after an 
eiAaustive investigation, His Majesty’s Government be urged to 
give effect to that recommendation for the betterment of West 
Indian telegraphic conditions therein contained. 



(2.) * Tlmt » copy of thi« Renoliitioo be forwarded t>o the 
Senretary of Statue for the Colonies and that a copy be sent to tlie 
i^rime Minister of (Canada, urging the oo-operation of his Govern¬ 
ment in securing an improved telegraphed service l>et ween the 
Dommion and the West Indies. 

Ones first idea, said Mr. Davson, might be that a question of 
cable communication was not an agricultural one ;but he thought 
that if those present who were planters and estate owners would 
consider the matter for a moment in relation to the atnoimt of 
money which they s^nt in cables regarding the selling and ship¬ 
ping of their crop, they would find that it came to no inapprec*i- 
able amount, and that if they—as he sometimes had done— 
worked out the cost and compared it with what the cost would 
l>e if they were cairyiiig on their bufiuess in another part of the 
world, such as South Africa, they would find that tWre was a 
large difference in the amount they paid, and this was undoubtedly 
a great handicap on their industries. He thought that it would be a 
great pity if tins Conference was to separate without giving some 
expression of approval of that idea, especially as its members were 
more interested in the subject th«^n otner parts of the Empire, and 
this would be the first occasion on which the West Indies would 
be speaking on the matter with a united voice. The recent 
Royal Comniissioii which investigated trade relations between 
Canada and the West Indies went very fully into the <iuestion of 
improved telegraphic communication ; eviden(*e was taken in the 
West Indies ana in (.londou from representatives of different 
cable companies interested in the West Indies, and also from out¬ 
side telegraphic experts, and in their report they set out at length 
the various suggestions and proposals wliich they recommended 
to the Government for adoption. He did not intend this morning 
to go into those proposals; the} were necessarily indications of 
what should l>e done, and he thought it would be a great pity to 
discuss them in detail; they were in the hands of the Government, 
and he thou^^ht they ought to leave them there. He only wished 
them, by this Resolution, to confirm in general terms the recom¬ 
mendation of the Commission, and urge the Government to con¬ 
tinued action. He thought that w.^8 all ho need say. He did not 
wish to touch on the broad principle of the question of advantages 
wliich would accrue to the Colonies generally—the advantages of 
(‘ducatiou, or in getting longer and cheaper and bettor press infor¬ 
mation ; or the Imperial advantage in linking them up more 
closely to the Great Empire by an All-British cable. He merely 
contented himself, with moving this Kasulution, believing it to l»e 
for the benefit of the West ludiea 

Mr. W. GoEDON-QoifDON (Trinidad) had much pleasure in 
aec^oiiding the resolution wliich had be^i bi*ought forward by 
Mr. Dsv^on. The question had been worn threadbare for so many 
years past that it made them hope that the problem was nearer 
solution than appeared to lie the case. They all knew how long 
Governments took to consider these imjK>rtant (|uestion8, and in 
the present instance there was mily one thing in the way that 
seemed to have created doubt in their minas, and that was- - 
What part was wireless telegraphy going to play in regard to cable 
(communication in the future ? But whatever may lie adopttid, he 
thoughf) they wguld all agree that there was great necessity for a 



. much cheaper and better gyetem of cable oonnminioation thw 
had fallen to the lot of the West Indies for so many years jMt, 
It was, he oono^ved, in the essence of agriculture* bemuse the^ 
were agricultural colonies, and without agriculture there would 
1)6 nothing for business men to do; tlierefore cable oommunioation, 
be thought, was closely allied to the agricultural industries of 
these colonies 

The President said that he would like to point out that the 
terms of the Resolution had iragard to telegraphic communication 
and did not necessarily point to cable oommunioation, alone. 
Therefore any sort of telegraphio communication would be in¬ 
cluded in the compass of the Relation. 

The Resolution was then adopted unanimously. 

Procedure at Future Conferencer 

The President called upon the Hon. B. Howell Jones to 
move the resolution concerning procedure at future conferences, 
of which he bad given notice. This was submitted to the 
Conference in its original form, which was as follows:— 

* That the West Indian Agricultural Conference having 
assumed larger proportions than when first inaugurated, and as 
the time at our command is so short that papers when read 
cannot fully be discussed. 

‘ Be it resolved^ThoX this Conference recommends the 
Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture that in future confer¬ 
ences the work to be done should be divided into sections, and 
that the President of the Conference should select a Chairman 
to preside over each section.* 

After Mr. Jones had adduced his reasons for bring¬ 
ing forward the resolution, and after it had been seconded 
by Mr. J. J. Nun an, and Mr. J. R, Bovrll and Pmfessor 
J. B. Harrison had spoken in support of it, Professor 
P. Carmodt stated that he was not in favour of the proposal 
that the Conference should be divided into sections, but <*on- 
sidered rather that the technical officers of the various agricul¬ 
tural departments and similar institutions should meet more 
freciuently. In following such a scheme, the papers of a more 
highly scientific nature might be printed before the holding of 
the general conference, and taken as read, while the practical 
results would be communicated to the members of this confer¬ 
ence. In the meantime, the matter should be left for the cou- 
sideration of the President. 

As a preliminary to bringing the resolution before the 
Conference, The President reminded the members that the 
question forming the subject of the resolution had received 
previous discussion on more than onh occasion, and expressed 
his thanks to them for giving attention to the matter, as the 
growth of the work of the agricultural conferences, add the 
increase in the number of delegates, fully necessitated some 
reorganisation in the method of procedure. The matter 
required very careful consideration, and he would proc^ to 
put the resolution to the meeting. While this was being done, 
however, Prexfoesor Oarmody asked if the resolution might be 



amended* and after he had conferred with the Hon. B. Howell 
JfoneSff Professor Harrif^on and Mr. Norman Laniont, the rcHoln* 
was amended to read as follows:— 

* That the West Indian Agricultural Conference having as* 
sumed larger proportions than when first inaugurated, and 
as the time at our command is so short that papers when read 
cannot be fully discussed. 

*Be it resolved'^Ths,t this Conference recommends the 
Imperial Commissioner that some method of dealing with the 
increasing work of future conferences should be considered 
before our next Conference/ 

The Resolution, as amended, was then )>ut and adopted 
unanimously. 

The Work and Objects op the Entomological Researc h 

Committee. 

Mr. G. A. K. Marshall (England) addressed the meeting in 
regard to this matter, stating first ot all that when he had 
lieeu selected by the Entomological Research Committee to 
come to the West Indies, on the invitation given by 
the the Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture, he did not at 
the time realise how important a visit it would be. The first 
thing that he understood, in coming out to the West Indies 
was that there seemed to be considerable misunderstanding as 
to the work of that Committee, and as to the proposal made 
some time previously in a circular Despatch issued by the 
Colonial Office, suggesting that the West Indian Island!; should 
co-operate with the Committee in furthering an interest in insect 
pests. That misunderstanding was due to the ambiguous 
terms of the despatch, owing to the fact that the conditions in 
the islands were very different, and it was difficult to state 
specific proposals which would cover the Colonies outside the 
Crown Colonies. He therefore took this oppoi*tunity to explain 
briefiy the origin of the Entomological Research Committee 
and some of its objects. 

The immense importance of entomology, both in regard to 
tliA health of human beings generally, and as regards industry 
of all kinds, especially of an agricultural nature, had only 
recently been recognised to any great extent in England ; and 
this was largely due to the discoveries of Sir Patrick Manson 
and Sir Ronald Ross, with regard to the carrying of malaria by 
mosquitoes. The importance of this subject was now year by 
year more increasingly recognised, and the necessity for inves¬ 
tigations of the kind was particularly apparent in regard to 
tropical West Africa, where it was shown that the backward¬ 
ness in the development of the industries was chiefly due to 
causes arising from the presence of certain insects. This fact 
was recognised by Lord Crewe, who was then Secretary of 
State for the Colonies, and he consulted with Dr. Shipley of 
Cambridge with regard to stimulating men to the study of 
insects in order that the resources of our ti'opical countries 
might be better developed. As a result of that, the Entomo¬ 
logical Research Committee, which is composed of scientific men 
skilled in the study of tropical diseases and various insects* 
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was formed, its duties beinpf then confined solely to tropical 
Africa. It started work in Africa, sending out travelling 
entomologists—one to the East African Colonies and another 
to the West African Colonies—and the result, so far, had been 
most gratifying. The Coiniuitteo had been in existence for 
two and a half years. After eighteen luontlis' work, reciiiests 
began to be received from Colonies outside, asking whether 
they could not be helped to eonti*ol the disease-carrying 
insects, these reijnests corning not only from private individuals, 
but from officials in those Colonies. A difficulty at once arose, 
because the funds provided for the work of the Committee had 
been supplied entirely in the first place by certain African 
Colonies, and were obviously earmarked for expenditure in 
Africa only, and Lord Cromer was of o])inion, and the Com¬ 
mittee suppmted him, that it was not fair that they she mid 
utilise that money for doing work for Colonies that were not 
contributing. Under these circumstances, it was suggested by 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies that the circular des¬ 
patch, to which he had referred, should be sent out, asking 
the various Colonies which were not self-governing, whether 
they would co-operate with the Committee or not, and whether 
the Committee would be of use to them. It was evident that 
in many cases that despatch was not understood, and in 
others, it seemed to be assumed that the obje(jt of the ("om- 
mittee was to collect insects. The Committee had no inten¬ 
tion of collectiug insects ; insects were of no value to it, ex<*ept 
from the importance they bore to the colony which sent them. 
If a Colony wished the Committee to assist it, it must send 
specimens of its insects, because the Committee could not get 
on without them. But, apart from that, these insects were 
kept in the museum for the use ot classes dealing with instruc¬ 
tion generally—for purpo.'*es of education. 

With regard to the assistance which the Committee could 
give to Colonies in respect of entomological work, he must say 
at once that they could not do any practical work in connexion 
with entomology. The function of the Committee was not to 
assist the individual planters of a colony, but to aid the 
entomologist who was working for the planter. The entomol 
ngist who was appointed to a post in a tropical country, and 
had come out from England having no knowledge of the 
insects of the country to which he went, was placed at a 
disadvantage: he was far removed from museums, libraries, 
and similar institutions, and it was extremely difficult for liim 
to understand, and know the names of, the insects with which 
he had to deal. The purely scientific work of naming insects 
was not, in the opinion of the Conipiittee, the function of a 
Colonial Government entomologist; his business was to attend 
to remedial measures, studying the habits of the insects and 
giving practical assistance to planters. Therefore, there should 
be some central body to which a man so situated could refer, 
with the object of getting purely scientific work done for him. 
From the periodicals that were being issued, it would appear 
that the work of practical and scientific entomology was now 
enormous and increasing every year, and it was impossible for 
a man like that to study and keep himself abreast of what was 
being done. [And the same was applicable to entomologists in 
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other colonies. Hence it seemed to him that a Committee of 
this kind would be of great value to the practical worker in 
the field ; it took work off his hands, and that work was done in 
England where they had some of the best museums in the 
world. That was the assistance which was to be given to the 
entomologist, and not directly to the planter. 

In order to arrive at some idea as to the reciuirements of 
the entomologists of the West Indies, it was suggested by the 
J^resident of this Conference that he should have an informal 
discussion with them as to their views on the subject, and, as 
a result of that discussion, they had drawn up a short report 
which they had asked him to present in their name, and which 
he would now read : — 

Rkport of the (Committee on Entomological Rbhkakch in 
THE West Indies. 

Representatives of the Conference from the Imperial 
IJepartinent of Agriculture, from Barbados, British Guiana and 
Trinidad, who are concerned in entomological investigations, 
acting as a Committee, have held meetings to discuss the pro¬ 
posals contained in a despatch from the Colonial Office 
(March 22, 1911) asking whether the West Indian Colonies con¬ 
sidered it desirable to co-operate with the Entomological 
Research Committee. 

Advantage has been taken of the presence of Mr. Guy A. K. 
Marshall, the Scientific Secretary of the Committee, at this 
(conference, to discuss with him the manner in which such 
co-operation might best be effected. 

Enj)omological investigators in the West Indies have been 
considerably hampered by the difficulty in securing the iden¬ 
tification of insects of economic importance, and also in 
obtaining necessary information with regard to the occurrence 
and f'ontrol of insect pests in other countries; and it is 
absolutely essential to secure adequate as.-istance along these 
lines, if the colonies concerned are to reap the full benehts 
from the efforts of their scientific workers. 

The far-reaching importance of entomology, witii referen(*e 
both to agriculture and public health, can hardly be over- 
estimate<l, and in view of the difficulties referred to above, this 
Committee is of opinion that the suggested co-operation will 
prove of considerable practical value. Ae the Entomological 
Research Committee is in close touch with numerous specialists, 
and has ready access to all the literature contained in the 
libraries of the British Museum and other scientific institutions, 
it is in a ])osition to render the assistance of which we stand in 
need. But in order to supply us with the information we 
require, it is recognised that the Entomological Research Com¬ 
mittee will necessarily incur additional expense, and wc urge 
that this should be met by contributions from the colonies 
concerned. 

Mr. Marshall, ]>roceeding, said that the method by which 
the Eutomolugicai Research Committ^ie would deal with 
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any work coming from the West Indies had not been discussed 
by his Committee, but they had left him a free hand in mak* 
ing any suggestions that might appear feasible. It was of 
course difficult to estimate what that work was going to be ; 
the greater the value of the Committee, the greater would 
be the amount of work thrown on the institution; but he 
suggested that the best way of dealing with it would be for 
the members of the Committee to appoint a Scienti^'c Assistant 
whose work would be confined to dealing with questions 
affecting the West Indies. The insects sent in by them w^ould 
be dealt with by him, and he would have to attend to all cor¬ 
respondence connected with them; and he (Mr. Marshall) 
estimated that could be done at an initial cost of £250 a year, 
so that this was the amount that he should suggest that the 
various Governments and administrations should consider 
whether they might see their way to contribute. 

He might now say a word with regard to the work of the 
local entomologists in the West Indies. It seemed to him that 
they were working under considerable difficulties in many 
respects, and be was pleased to find what excellent work they 
were doing. He wished to draw special attention to the very 
valuable book which had just been brought out by Mr. H. A. 
Halloa.* which should be of very great practical assistance to 
the planters in controlling pests which caused them so much 
damage. He would like moreover, if possible, to see someattempt 
made to estimate in actual money the amount of damage that 
is being done to valuable crops in the West Indies by insect 
pests alone. He did not believe that the average man realised 
what it cost him. One would like to see more entomological 
work done. Persons who had to find the money in these 
colonies would say that there was a continual growing expense; 
but he believed that if they would try to ascertain what was 
being lost through damage by insects, they would open theiroyes 
and would spend a little more money in combating these pests. 
There was another point. A suggestion had been made to him 
that he should submit some report embodying suggestions with 
regard to the work to be done in the West Indies. He must 
say that he had no knowledge of the insect pests of the New 
World. This was his first visit to the West Indies, and ev en if he 
were capable of doing so, he did not think it was the right thing 
to call in outside specialists to do work of this sort, and thus 
minimise the work of the local men. A man was brought out; 
he had no knowledge of the place ; he had to pick the brains 
of the local men: and he got all the credit and they got none. 
The object of the Entomological Research Committee was not 
to do that When the Colonial Premiers were at home last 
year, several members of the Committee met and discussed the 
matter, and it was suggested that they should form a central 
Rureau, similar to the Bureau at Washington, for the whole 
Empire. The principle involved was discussed, but the several 
details were not worked out; the matter was under the consid- 


* Inwect I’cstH of the Lesser Antilles, iSHiied by tlie lmi)erial Comuiissiuiier 
oi Agiieulture. 
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eration of the Oolonial Governments concerned. He hoi3ed that 
it would be brought to a successful conclusion; the West 
Indies would derive more benefit than from the smaller scheme 
which he had suggested to them. 

Sir Frederick J. Clarke (Barbadas): I have much pleas¬ 
ure in moving the adoption of the Report presented by Mr. 
Marshall. On the receipt of the despatch from the Colonial 
Office, to which Mr. Marshall has referred, the Government of 
Barbados appointed a Committee to consider it. 1 had the 
honour to be Chairman of that Committee, and on that Com¬ 
mittee we had the Superintendent of Agriculture and other 
men in the Colony--physicians in practice and others who were 
likely to be able to give the Government the information 
they required; but 1 am afraid that, misunderstanding the 
imrport of that despatch, we went on entirely wrong lines, 
and it has been a great pleasure to me to meet Mr. Marshall 
here and learn from him exactly what was intended; and I 
have no doubt that, now that the matter is understood, the 
Governments of these various Colonies will give substantial 
supi)ort to the scheme proposed by Mr. Marshall. I have not a 
word to say against the Bureau of Agriculture at Washing¬ 
ton ; as a matter of fact we all should be deeply grateful for the 
assistance that it has always been willing to render us. But I 
think that it is extremely humiliating for the Colonies of a great 
Em)}ire to have to ask favoui*s of a bureau of a foreign country; 
and if for no other reason than to save this humiliation that 
we have been subjected to all this time, we should give the 
support that Mr. Marshall has asked for the Entomological 
Research Committee. 

Professor P. Carmody (Trinidad): I have much pleasure 
in seconding that. 

The Reijort was adopted unanimously. 


Report of the Nomexcl.\ture CoMMirrKB of the Agricul¬ 
tural Conference. 

Mr. G. A. K. Marshall next presented the following Report 
of the Committee appointed, at an earlier stage of the session, 
to deal with the question of unifying the nomenclature of the 
insect and fungus pests of plants known in the West Indies, 
with regard to which there is considerable confusion at 
present:— 

A meeting of the Nomenclature Committee of the West 
Indian Agricultural Conference was held at the Queen’s Park 
Hotel on Wednesday January 24, and on board the R. M. S. 
'Balantia* on January 26, 1012. 

After a preliminary discussion it was decided that, in order 
to obtain some degree of uniformity in the scientific and 
lK)pular names of pests of the ]>rincipal crops occurring in the 
several Colonies of the West Indies, the following recommenda¬ 
tion should be put forward, namely that the Committee pro¬ 
poses that each colony should ft>rm a t^clleetion of the principal 
pests, to be sent in the tii-st instance to the Imperial Department 
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of Agricultui*e with the soientific name and the popular name 
or names by which each may be known in the particular 
colony. The collection thus formed should be circulated 
subnequently among all the contributing colonies, in order that 
the specialists on the respective staffs may have an opportunity 
of forming an opinion on the various identlff cat ions. After 
this collection has been circulated, it should be returned 
finally to the Imperial Department in order that each agricul¬ 
tural department may receive specimens of every species con¬ 
tained in the collection, together with the scientific and popular 
names decided upon. Should any disagreement arise in tliis 
respect, it is suggested that in the tjase of zoological specimens 
the matter should be referred to the Entomological Research 
Committee of the Colonial Office, which would be recpiested to 
obtain an authoritative opinion ; and in the case of botanical 
s})ecimens, they should b^ referred to the Director of the 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, with a similar request. Standard 
collections, in (juantity, should be sent to the two Institutions 
mentioned, with a request that some of the material should 
be retained, in case any of the local Entomologists may later 
require further authentieated speeimens. 

This leeommeudation dealt with the establishment of a 
definite standard of iioinenclatiire in the case of the material 
already available, and was agreed to by tJie members present, 
representing the colonies of British Guiana, Trinidad and 
Barbados, and the Imperial Department of Agriculture. In 
order to deal with any subsequent difficulties that might arise, 
it was suggested that the system proposed by Mr. Ballou should 
be adopted; namely that once in each year a letter should be 
sent from the Imperial Department of Agriculture to each of 
the agricultural bodies concerned, asking for any changes in 
names, or otlier alterations, which those ijistitutions desire to 
make. On the receipt of the replies, a circular letter embody¬ 
ing all the suggestions should be sent to each of the bodies, 
asking for an expression of opinion as to the advisability of 
the changes put forw^ard. 

The proposer ()f any striking radi(*al change should express 
dearly his reasons for it The ehatiges which meet with the 
approval of a majority of the bodies should be adopted, and 
the results of the voting should be communicated by letter to 
each, as soon as possible, so that the necessary changes <*ah \nt 
made in their respective publications. 

The various units represented by the members present at 
this meeting were; the Department of Science and Agricul¬ 
ture, British Guiana, with which it was hoped that the British 
Guiana Agricultural and Commercial Society and the Museum 
would co-operate; the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad; 
the Board of Agriculture, Trinidad ; the local Department of 
Agriculture, Barbados ; and the Imperial Department of Agri¬ 
culture, It was proposed that the Department of Agriculture 
in Jamaica, and in Surinam, should Ik» informed of the arrang- 
ment suggested, and sbouid be invited to eo-hperate with the 
bodies referred to above, and that the Entomolf>gieal Research 
Committee of the Colonial Office, and the Director of the Royal 
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Botanic Gardens, Kew, should be alfoi'ded definite detailed 
i nformatiou of the system proposed, if it were finally adopted. 

Purthei’, that recognising the great advantage which 
accrues from ihe personal interchange of opinion between those 
engaged in the scientific investigation of insect and fungus 
pests, it was unanimously agreed that opportunity should be 
afft>rded for the (Officers concerned to meet annually in each 
colony, in rotation, for the discussion of matters arising out of 
tiieir investigations. 

On the motion of Mr. H. A. Baij.ou, seconded by Mr. A. 
P. Cowley, this Report was also unanimously adopted. 

Usefulness of Auric ulturai. Conferences. 

Mr. A. W, Hill (England) said that, when the President's 
invitation to this Conference was received by the Director at 
Kew, and he was delegated by him to attend, he looked forward 
to it purely selfishly as a botanist, with the keenest anticipation, 
as he felt that in this direction he was perfectly certain to have 
a mcKst enjoyable and profitable time. As far as agriculture was 
( oncerned, he felt that he wouhl have no right whatever to be 
invited to join in the deliberations of the Conference, and that 
probably the natnie of the Conference would be such that 
lie would not be particularly interested in the proceedings; 
but as was very often the case, preconceived opinions of that 
sort had to be altered and re<iuired modification, and he 
now felt tliat it would be unfair on liis part to go back to 
England without expressing his feelings with regard to 
the extraordinary interest udiich he had had in all the 
affairs of tlie Conference. He had been very much impressed, 
both hv the wide range un<l interesting cliararter of the pajiers 
winch had brouglit forward, and by tlie koen and 

stimulating nature (»f tlie <lis<‘Ussions to wliich they iiad listened. 
He had frecjuently found that »‘oniVreiu‘e.s of this sort, and meet¬ 
ings of associations, at home, were regarded, by those outside the 
pale, as being in the nalurt^ of pic nic paiiies and pleasure excair- 
sions, and so on. True, tliey had had their excursions and social 
gatherings, but 1 h‘ thought tliat it was largely in meetings of 
this (iiaracier tliat one c»f tlie c-Jiief p]ias<*s of the imjiortancf* 
of lhc» Conferc*nee existe<l. These* tk>nfeieuc*e>> afi’oi*dc*(i the best 
op|K)rtu)iilit*s for social intercourse and discussions, and tJic 
bringing togetlic^r of pc»ople of clifieiviit views and difiereiit opin- 
ions; anci roundc'd tluii* corners and cemented friendships in a w^ay 
that uothiiig else could do. Jt seemed to him, then, as one living 
outside tlie pale* of tliis part of the* world, tliat if the* Imperial 
J)epartment of Agriculture had done no other thing than arrange 
fbr the holding of those Conferences, it would have* almost justi¬ 
fied its existence. He was extnnnoly internsted in the w'ork 
that w*as being done in tlie different islands wdiicli he had had 
the privilege of visiting. Some of the men in charge of the work 
\vere persons with wdioin, being men who w’ere formeily at Kew% 
lie wjis intimately ucejuainted; others it was not tlieir good 
fortune to have had within their w’hIIh. But whetlic^r tlmy wei'e 
of one type oi* anotJi(*r, it appc^aivd to liim that tlie work which 
was beiiig done was of the most laudable and valuable character. 
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It was ail astonishiiK^ thing—it was characteristic of the English 
way of doing business—that they sent out men who, when they 
left home, were not particularly fitted for the work they were 
selected to do ; but when they arrived at their destination, they at 
once tumbled into it and pr^uced excellent results. In every is¬ 
land that he had visited, and from what Mr.Marshall had told him, 
in the islands he (Mr. Marshall) had visited, all the work of the 
Botanic Gardens and Agricultural Experiment Stations was done 
efficiently and in an excellent way, and those engaged iu it were 
taking the keenest interest in what they were doing. Going home 
from such an experience as that would be of enormous benefit to 
those delegates who had come from England, and interest in tlie 
West Indies would be spread, from Kew to Lancashin^, and in all 
directions. In conclusion, might he again emphasize tlie impor¬ 
tance of these Conferences in fostering a spirit of co-o|>eration in 
scientific and agricultural work, and urge that every person 
ill every way should trj^ to keep an open mind as well as a (jritical 
spirit with regard to all new lines or work. 

Forestry. 

The President said that he had been directed by the Heorotary 
of State for the Colonies to bring within the compass of the 
Conference, if it were possible, the subject of Forestry iu the West 
Indies. Mr. C. S. Rogers, the Forest Officer of Ti’inidad, had 
prepared a paper on the results of his work in Trinidad, and 
members of the Conference would now be glad to hear from liim 
something which would lie helpful to officers in other Colonies. A 
paper entitled Forest Conservancy in Trinidad was then read hy 
Mr. C. S. Rogers, Forest Officer. Trinidad, and of this tlie 
following is an abstract :— 

A brief review is given of the past history of the forests of 
the Colony, and followed by an account of the demarcation 
and plantation work accomplished during the last nine years. 

Forest reserves having an area of 226 square miles, and with 
boundary lines totalling 452 miles, have been demarcated, and 
85 acres of plantations have been formed since 1908. The trees 
which are being planted most extensively are cedar (CedreUi 
odorata, L.), cyp {Cordia geraacanthuSf Jacq.) and to a less de¬ 
gree, Honduras mahogany (Swietenia macrophylla) and Tecoma 
serratifolia^ Don.). The method adopted in planting has been 
to fell existing forest containing not more than 5 per cent of 
marketable timber, plant in lines 20 feet apart, and allow the 
secondary growth to come up between the lines, thus aiding 
the proper development of the trees and reducing the risk of 
damage by insect and fungus pests. 

The paper concludes with a reference to the anticipated 
financial returns from the plantation work. 

In relation to similar subjects, a paper entitled Memorandum 
on the Crown Lands in Dominica was prepared for the Confer¬ 
ence by. Mr Joseph Jones, Curator of the Botanic Station, 
Dominica. This is reproduced heye in full, as its length is not 
such as to have necessitated the making of an abstract:— 

The area of Crown lands under forest in IA>minica is 
estimated by the Colonial Engineer at 60,000 acres. Forest 
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lands under private ownership are said to amount to 20,000 
acres* making a tot d of 80,000 acres of forest, this presumably 
being land fit for cultivation if cleared. Sir Daniel Morris, in 
his report on Dominica, states the estimated area in swamps, 
rocky and other useless laud as 40,000 acres. This gives an 
area of 120,000 acres of forest, 106,000 of which belong to the 
Crown out of a total of 180,000 acres. 

The Dominica Forests Company has recently accpiired 
rights over 12,500 acies of forest land, with the option of 
purchasing, as development work proceeds, a similar area, 
making a total of 25,000 acres. 

In making grants of laud the Crown now reserves: ‘the 
exclusive use of a strip of the said lands thirty feet in width 
along each bank of all rivers and streams which flow through 
or along the said lands and all lands within a distance of two 
chains from and around any spring or from and around the 
source or feeder of any stream, or within three chains of the 
centre of any prominent ridge or dividing line of watershed.’ 

When it is considered that, in addition to the above, the 
mountain tops and their steep sides over an elevation of 2,000 
feet are generally well protected by dilticulty of access, and that 
cultivation is never likely to be carried on above 2,000 feet 
elevation, it does not appear that any further action on the 
part of the (lovernment is necessary, unless it be to constitute 
all lauds above an elevation of 2,000 feet or thereabouts a 
permanent Crown Reserve. 

Another factor operating to maintain a forest area is the 
(‘lass of cultivation carried on, whicli is arboreal in character. 
If large areas of forest are cleared at any time, it will be 
for the reception of cacao, lime, or rubber cultivation. 
This means that a forest made up of many species is replaced 
by one or a single species. It is not anticipated that any 
change or adverse effect on the climatic conditions would 
follow such action, even wlien carried out on a large scale. 

Jc would ai)pear that the matter of forest control and con¬ 
servation are by no means of pressing concern in Dominica, at 
])resent. With the possible exception of constituting a per¬ 
manent fore.st reserve above a certain elevation such action as 
lias already been taken by the Government appears to be all 
that will be necessary, for a long period. 

After reforeni*e had been made by The Pkksident and by 
Mr. A. W. Hill to matlei’s contained in the paper read by Mr. 
Hotlgers, Dr. Watts asked the reader of the paper if he had studied 
the question of the extent to wliich rubber and cacao plantations 
fulfil the functions of forests, as regards the conservation of 
water-Huppiy. In reply, Mr. RoJXiEKS stated that, inasmuch as a 
system of drainage is maintained in rubber and cacao plantations, 
such lands did not possess the effect in couservalion known to be 
derived from the pi*esence of foi*ests . in the latter case there is 
no drainage, and a large part of the rainfall is held back to the 
leaves of the plants in the foi-est. After an observation by Mh. 
Norman J.iAMONT, to the effect that tJie views put forward by 
Mr, Rodgers weio supported by the l eport made in Trinidad by 



Mr. ]j()dge, in 19(X), Mr. UoDGERS, in further reply to The Phksi- 
PENT, stated that he had liad no experience \^uth Eucalyptus in 
the West Indies ; he thought however that its propagation was 
iwivisble, in this pai t of the world, for the provision of fuel. 
Answering a further question from The PRESIDENT, Mr, d. Jones 
stated that there were about fifty species of Eucalyptus under 
experimentation in Dominica. 

Exhibits at the Confkrencje. 

In addition to the exhibitions that were made of si>eeimens 
and other illustrative material such as coloured sketches, maps 
and diagrams, during the reading of papers, an exhibit was 
pla(*ed, in the Conference Room, of other illustrative matter for 
use in connexion with several of the subjects that received 
attention. This included : bay oil .samples, by Mr. W. Fish- 
lock, Agricultural Instructor, Virgin Islands; cacao plants 
grown from seeds from fruits of different maturity, by Mr. 
H. Caracciolo, St. Joseph's Nnrserie.^, Trinidad ; cotton, com¬ 
mercial samples that had received report in England, by Mr. 
F. R. Shepherd, Agricultural Superintendent, St. Kitts-Nevis ; 
cotton, Thornton’s Hybrid, by Mr. T. Thornton, Tobago; 
insects, mounted specimens showing the life-history of the 
principal ]>ests of crops in Trinidad, together with illustrations 
of cases of lemarkable insect structure, all set up in Ricker 
mounts, by Mr. P. L. Guppy, F.E.S., Assistant Entomologist, 
Board of Agriculture, Trinidad ; millions {iiirardinuH poem- 
loides) from Barbados, for purposes of comparison, by Mr. H. 
A. Ballou, M.Sc., Entomologist to the Imperial Department of 
4griculture; other, similar fi.sh, including G. (fupjyj/i, 
harti and Foerilia unitnacidata, by Mr. P. L. (iuppy; rice, 
samples of different varieties, by Professoi* J. B. Harrison, 
Director of Science and Agriculture, British («uiaiia ; root 
diseases, specimens showing, by Mr. F. W. South, B.A., 
Mycologist to the Imperial Department ot Agriculture; sweet 
potato leaves, to show manner of classification, by Mr. W. 
Robson, Curator, Montserrat. 

CLObINO OF THE OoNFKRENUK. 

At o’clock, His Excellency the (ioveriior, Sir G. 

Ruthven Le Hunte, G.C.M.G., aeeomuanied by His Excellency 
Sir. Bickham Sweet-Escott K.C.M.G., Governor of the l^eevvard 
Islands, and Lieutenant Le Hunte, arrived for the formal 
closing of the Conference. 

On the announcement, by The Phkhident, that the time 
had arrived for the Conference to be closed formally, Mr. J. R. 
Bovbdh asked leave to move the following reKSolution : - 

‘ Resolved :—That the best thanks of the visiting delegates 
of the Agricultural Conference in Trinidad be convoyed to His 
Excellency the Governor, the Agricultural Bodies and the in¬ 
habitants generally for the great courtesy and kindness of 
which these delegates have been the recipients during their 
stay in tide beautiful island. 



*Be8olved :—That the President of the Conference be 
asked to forward a copy of the forejroinjjr Renolntion to His 
Rxcelleney the (lovernor, the Department of Agriculture, 
the Board of Agriculture and the Agricultural Society.* 

Mr. J, \V. McConNEI^ : Mr. President I have very great 
pleasure in seconding this Resolution. 1 feel it re<(uires no 
words because we must all agree with it. I am exceedingly 
glad to have an opportunity of expressing my personal thanks, 
because 1 feel myself deejdy indebted to everybody—from His 
Excellency the Governor down to evei y one of the people whom 
I have met and with whom I ha\e made friends while I have 
been hei e. (Cheers.) 

Sir Frederick (Clarke: Mr. President—I cannot allow 
this lb‘8olution to be put without adding something to what 
has been said by the Mover and Seconder. I want, on behalf 
of ray colleagues of the island which we represent, to thank the 
people of Trinidad moat sincerely for the very kind welcome 
and extreme hospitality which they have extended to us on 
our \isit to their beautiful island. (Cheers.) 

The President: Gentlemen,you have heard the Resolution, 
which I should like to endorse most cordially. 

The Resolution W’as then put and carried unanimously. 

Piofefisor P. Carmody: Mr. President— Tt is perhaps most 
fitting that I should thank you for the vote of tliauks fliat 
has hecn passed in (*omiexion wdth tlie hospitality whicii 
the visiting delegates ha\e rec<‘ived in Trinidad, rej>resenting 
as I do the head ot the Agricultural . Department. My 
(»x{H*rieiico of < \)iifei‘ences has (*hielly been in the island of 
Barbados, and in our small attempts here at gi\iiig you wdiatever 
little attention it is possible for ns to give in tlie spa(*e of time 
you have been here, we have only taken a short step tow^ard 
working up to the measure of hospitality in Bar]>ados. (dieeuN.) 

VOTE OP THANKS TO THE PRESIDENT. 

Professor P.C AHMODY : Vour Excellency, and brother delegates 
1 am asked to propose a vote of thanks to tlie President of this 
('onfereiHiO. In doing tliis, 1 will ask you to consider the (uiornious 
amount of w'ork tliat has fallen u)>on him before tht‘ Confeivnct' 
took place : the amount of organization, thought and considcra- 
lion that has heiai necessary for collecting the s(*attered units of 
this Conference fiom ditterent parts of the West Indies, from 
Suj*inam, British (luiana and England itself. Thai lias been 
\^^')rk entailing a vast amount of lalamr and consideration, and it 
has been done, as yon know, with the greatest possible success. 
(Cheers.) Every arrangement has been made and carried 
through without a hitch. In connexion with tlie numerous papers 
whicli he has been able to present to the Coiiferem*e, an enormous 
amount of labour has also {>eeii undertaken, to gel tJie different 
members, s(*aitered as they are, to prepaid [lapers and bring them 
to the (Conference in a state in which they c'ould be fully discussed. 
That must have taken the President a considerable aim>uut of 
time, and, T should say, work of stimulation, be(*ause there area 
good many of us who*require encouragement to prcxliice a paper 
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at the present time. In connexion with all these functions. 
Dr. Watts has been with us, and has taken a part in every¬ 
thing that has been done during tlie Conference. This 
Conference, as you know, is the largest that has ever been 
held in connexion with agricultural matters in the West 
Indies. A much larger number of papers has been brought 
before the Confei‘enee than formerly, and they have been 
dealt with as efficiently as it was possible for any one 
to have done within the limited time at our disposal. It 
is not the President’s fault that we can remain here only 
seven or eight days to deal with the papers. He is obliged 
to limit the reading of papers, but during the time when 
it was found i>ossible for the Conference to hold excursions 
he has taken care that as many papers should be read 
on these excursions as Avas convenient. Former conferences 
held in the West Indies have been successful, but I think 
that you will agree with me that there has not been a Confei*- 
ence held which has been as successful as thi«, notwithstanding 
the large number of papers read. That is owing entirely to 
manner in which Dr. Watts has filled the Piesideutial Chair. 
(Cheers.) The Conference which is so near its close, has proceed¬ 
ed succesfully, without a single hitch. (Cheers.) I will mention 
this—I should have mentioned it before—that it is through the 
President that members of the Conference had an opportunity, 
on Saturday afternoon last, to visit a very historic place in 
this colony—St Augustine—and the place where the tent was 
pitched on the Government Farm was near the spot where the 
capitulation treaty was signed in 1797, by which Trinidad 
became an English Colony ; the house is supposed to be built 
on the very spot where the treaty was signed. 1 am sure you 
will all join me in passing a vote of thanks to Dr. Watts for 
the very admirable manner in whiclr he has conduct^Ml the 
proceedings of this (conference. (Apjdanse.) 

Maj<»r the Hon. J, A. Burdok-- Your Exccllt*n(*y, Mr. Presi¬ 
dent, and (Tentlenien—It gives me \ cry great pleasure to be 
allowed to Becon<l the vote of thanks nro|K>sed by Professor C'ar- 
mody, and to assoeiaU' myself witli liim in all that he 1ms said 
about our President. It gives me tb*» chance of mentioning my 
sincere appreciation of the opportiniity that this Conference has 
given myself, and all of us, of ac(|uiring knowledge. I feel rather 
diffident in mentioning this point, owing to my own dense ignor¬ 
ance of all things scientific; but I have the temerity to believe that 
the proftindity of that ignorance is in all fair way of being 
dispelled; 1 feel that my brain is now so crammed with 

knowledge, that some of it must stick. (Cheers and laughter.) 
It is true that most of the Latin names I have heard have 
taken to themselves wings (laughter), but I feel perfectly 
sure of my ground now when I speak disrespectfully of the Men- 
delian theory as applied to sugar-cane. (Laughter.) However, 
after all, it is not my duty to possess a knowledge of these 
Latin names; my duty is to assist those who do know them, to 
put their knowledge to the best possible use for the advantage 
and agricultural progress of the Colony in which I serve. I 
hope I have profited by the opportunities for improvement, so 
that when I return to Barbados I shall be able^ more efficiently 
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than formerly, to grease the wheels of the agricultural coach, 
(Cheers.) The majority of you, Gentlemen, are grateful tor 
the scientific results obtained from this Conference. I venture 
to hope that an increase in efficiency of the assistance rendered 
by the Government to agricultural progress may be found to 
be one of the practical results of this Conference. (Cheers.) 
And it is for giving us who are engaged in administration an 
opportunity for contributing toward that practical result 
that I, on behalf of my fellow administrative officers, desire to 
offer the President our most sincere thanks. (Applause.) 

Mr. A. P. Cowley (Antigua) : I do not think I should be 
doing my duty as a delegate of the Antigua Agricultural Society 
if I do not in some measure identify myself with the Resolution 
that lias l)een moved. This Conference has l)eeii characterised 
by a feeling of g<K>d fellowship amongst all those who liave come 
from England and the \ariou8 Colonies; we have fraternised 
together, and we leave this island having made new friendships 
and new a(*qiiaintaiK*es as w'e have done on former occasions, 
but on a far greater scale. During this Conference, we have 
gone outside of agricultural matters and tou(‘hed on subjects 
wdiich have not arisen at other Conferences that 1 have attended. 

His Excellenc y the Governor, in putting the Resolution 
on behalf of the President, observed that he need say nothing in 
ad<iition to wdiat had been said by the Mover and Se(‘onder. 

The Resolution was carried unanimously. 

The President : Your Excellency and Gentlemen— I thank 
you very sincerely for the manner in which yon have re(*ei\ed the 
Resolution which has been submitted to you. It has been said 
on several occasions at this Cemferenee that it is a larger Gonfei’* 
en(*e in }X)iiit of number and in point of distance from which the 
<lelegates have come, and tlie largest in point of range of subjects 
with which we have dealt. We hav'e gone outside the limits of 
pure agriculture at times, and I am not sure that a certain 
amount of presidential p<‘rturhation ma> not have been felt lest 
tliere may have been a little straying into difficult ground. 
Fortunately, notwithstanding the desire to lead ourselves 
a little way from agricultural matters, we have always 
found ourselves upon sound ground and have been able to 
return to the agricultural field without any damage to the 
Conference or ourselves, in consequence of our little wandering. 
You have alluded to the manner in which the affairs of 
the Confei*ence have been successfully carried through. 
Certainly, I have had some work to do, but that v\ork has been 
immensely lightened and made easier by the extiemely active 
and unwavering support 1 have received from all the members 
of the Conference and very largely from the local Department 
of Agriculture, the local Board of Agriculture and others con¬ 
nected with agricultural matters generally, including the 
Agricultural Society. (Cheers.) I cannot allow this opportunity 
to pass without alluding specifically to the invaluable work 
done in this respect by Mr. Freeman, at the time Ac ting Director 
of Agriculture. ^Applause.) I refer to him in his capacity as 
Acting Director of Agriculture, as in the caj>acity of Director 
I must include Professor Oarmody, who was on leave just before 
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the Conference commenced its se»8ion. Mr. Freeman did an 
amount of work for which T am profoundly j^ratefnl, and the 
value of which, I am sure, is fully recognised by every mcmbei 
of this Conference. On all hands, we have received every kind 
of assistance needed for the Conference. We have received, 
first of all, the kind permission of the Chairman of the Board 
of Management of the Victoria Institute to take full charge of 
this Institute for the holdings of our meetings. Every institu¬ 
tion in the island, both public and private, that thought it 
could in any way assist our work, our pleasure and onr 
instruction, has come forward and done so in a way which is 
beyond all praise. From the Railway Department, the various 
Clubs, the Electric Car C\)mpany, the Royal Mail Company, the 
Management of the Victoria Institute, Mr. Cochrane and every 
agency in the place, I own to most generous support in enabling 
me to perform those duties which you say have been di.scUargcd 
in a manner to enable tbe Conference to be carried on suc<*css- 
fully. I would like to think, and 1 am pleased to think, tlmt we 
can look upon this Conference as the largest and most success¬ 
ful that we have had. There may have been defects and difiicul- 
ties in the session, and additional matters that we should like to 
have accomplished, which owing to pressure of time and space 
we have been unable to carry out. There are many things whi(*h 
we ought to have done, and have not done through want of time. 
If the various Governments would give us a month for the Con¬ 
ference, wo would do more work ; but 've cannot well do a 
mouth’s work in seven days. 1 should not like to close without 
making sperdfic allusion to the opportunity which was afToiuh'd 
to members of the (conference by the AgricMiltural Society of 
Trinidad and Tobago for being present at the private view 
aud ofiiclal opening of the Agricultural Exhibition. (Oheer.'^.) 

I must also thank all the delegates from the other Colonies 
for the assistance tljey have given me in making this Confei’- 
ence successful. In conclusion, I feel unable adetjuately to 
express to Your Excellency my sense of gratitude for the 
kindness which you have displayed in enabling me to carry 
thfbugh this Confereneo, and 1 trust that those who may have 
futttre Conferences to conduct may find ecpially able and 
generous support, and meet with equal success- success whi(*h 
is entirely due to yourselves. (Applause.) 

His Excwllkn( Y THE GOVERNOR : The moment lias now 
(*ome when 1 have been asked finally to close this Conference, 
as I opened it, and in doing so, I can congratulate yon, Mr. 
President, and all of you, on having made a success of it. It 
is a gratifying thing to you, and also to the people of Trinidad. 
In the name of the people of Tripidad, I thank you for the kind 
things yon have said, and for your appreciation of whatever we 
have been able to do to make your stay and your work success¬ 
ful and liappy. I am sure we are very glad to have the 
opportunity, at the last moment, of weleomirig to the Confer¬ 
ence His Excellency the Governor of the Leeward Islands. 
(Applause.) I am sorry he was not here to share with me the 
intense pleasure I have had in connexion with the Conference 
during the past week. I am very glatl that the members of 
the Conference were able to witness the opening of our 
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Agricultural Exhibition, and I am sure you were plea‘-ed to 
notice the varieties of exhibits and the efforts made in so 
many directions for the advancement of iigrieultural industries. 
I am sure that the imblic, and especially the planteis of the 
whole of the West Indian islands, will look upon this Confeieiice 
and the work that has been done as of the greatest value The.v 
will know that, whatever may be thc‘ matter with anything on 
their estates, they can turn with the utmost confidence to the 
'scientists which this Conference has brought togethei. I have 
just received a despatch from the Secretary of State lor the 
(Colonies enclosing a report on sani]->les of <*otton forwaided by 
Professor Parraody, which I am sure those interested in cotton 
will be pleased to hear, espe<dall)^ Mr. Thornton of Tobago. 
It is a very excellent re])ort, and I think you would like to 
know that the report on Tobago cotton is an extremely good 
one. (Cheeis.) The Colonial Secretary ofRaibados said just 
now that, aftei* this (k)nference, he would be able to giea^c the 
wdi(‘els of the agi'ieultural eoaeh in Hai bados Well, if anybody 
in the West Indies evei wants a lubri(*ant. they know' where 
to go. in Trinidad, lor oil. (Applause) I now deelau tlii^ 
(’onferenee foimall.s closed, and at tlie same time I wi^Jito 
(‘onvey my smeeiest eongratidations to the Pie'^ident and 
eveiyone (‘lst> eonneetcHl with it, on splendiil '''Ucei*-5S (Great 
applause.) 
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WEST INDIAN AGRIOULTURAL 
OONPBRBNOB, 1912. 

(eONTINlTBD.) 

Ill tlie laftt number of the We^t Indian Bulletin^ a summarized 
account was given of the papers and proceedings of the Conference 
held in Trinidad from January 23 to 30. Tin* matter included 
ab^tra(•ts of the papers that were presented, and it is now pro¬ 
posed to publish these papers in full. 

CACAO. 


SPRAYINQ CACAO. 

HY JAMES BIRCH RORER, A.B., M.A., 

Mycologist, Boanl of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

Although in temperate climates spraying has long since 
become a pai't of the routine work on almost every farm, orcliard, 
and vineyard, in tropical countries, fungicides and insecticides 
are used scarcely at all ; in fact the majority of planters have but 
little iaith in sueli things, and even the mycologists and entomolo¬ 
gists connected with the agricultural stations have made but few 
experiments to determine the real value of spraying in combating 
fungus and insect pests under tropical conditions. 

From the close relationship of many of our pai^asitie fungi 
with those (‘ausiiig diseases of apples, grapes, potatoes and other 
northern crops, and the similar habits of many of our insect pests, 
it would seem very probable that the same means of control as 
are used in the North could l>e applied here. In order to ascertain 
whether or not this is true, especially with reference to the 
diseases and pests of cacao, a series of spraying experiments was 
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started on Beveral estates iti Trinidad two years ago, and some of 
them at least have been eavried through to the present. 

At llie same time, a scientific study of the parasitic fiihgi and 
insects of the cacao tree was undertaken. 1 will merely mention 
in passing that, of the insects, the cacao beetle and tfirips were 
found to be the cause of the most damage (Mr. Guppy will speak 
of these pests in detail later on), w’hile of the fungus trouoles, 
the canker and black pod-rot wei*e by all odds the most serious. 

For many years much confusion and doubt existed as to 
the cause of these diseases and each in turn has heen attributed 
to a number of different fungi, but it is now well pi'oved that 
both are caused l>y fhe same fungus, Phytophihora Faheri, 
Maubl. Both forms of the disease are so well known to tho.se 
familiar with cacao cultivation that I will not take up your time in 
giving detailed descriptions, but these eidargerj photographs 
(shown) will serve to recall to your minds the exact appearance 
of the diseases on pods and liml)s. Tlie first picture snows the 
course of the rot on the larger pods. The infection takes plaee 
generallj^ either at the tip or stem end of the pod, and the fungus 
spreads very rapidly until the whole fruit is involved, and in the 
majority of cases it runs back through the stem into tlie tree and 
there produces the characteristicj canker. The i*o1 is at first 
brown and later becomes black. The fruiting threads of the 
fungus push their way out to the surface of the pods and produce 
spores in enormous quantities, especially if the weather is damp. 

In the stem, the fungus is almost wholly confined to the hark 
tissues. The disease spreads in all directions from the point of 
first infection, but as a rule more rapidly in a longitudinal 
direction. The diseased tissue at first assumes what has been 
called a neutral tint, but later becomes claret-coloured and often 
exudes a Idood-red, gummy liquid, especially in the rainy season. 

That both of these diseases are caused by the same fungus, 
Phytophihora f^aberi, has been amply proved by incKuilation 
experiments with pure (jultures. The following seiies of photo¬ 
graphs (exhibited) shows the results of some of the inoculation 
worK, while these specimens (exhibited) which were inoculated 
a few days ago show that the disease has already started. 

In making the experiments in the (control of these diseases the 
following plan was followed. A block of l,dOO trees was sch^cted 
and divided into two equal parts, one of which was sprayed while 
the other was left unsprayed as a eoiitrol. The two plots were 
as nearly alike as possible in all respects. The trees were of the 
same age, and the drainage, soil and shade conditions of each 
were identical. Before any spraying was undertaken, a ivcorci 
of pods yielded by each plot was kept. Each gave practically 
the same number. Some preliminary work which had been done 
on a smaller scale showed that it was perhaps best to spray the 
trees when they were well covered with young fruits. This was 
then done on the large plots and a second application was made 
from four to seven weeks after the first. Bordeaux mixture, made 
on the 4-4-50 and 6-5-50 formulae, was used. At the estate 
pickings the pods from each plot were collected, separated, counted 
and sorted into sound ana bUck cacao. I will not trouble you 
with al( the details of each picking on the difihrent estates, but 
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will merely sav'that the results were much the same in all* 
Not only was the amount of black cacao at picking time redu(‘ed, 
in some cases from 40 per cent, to 10 per cent., but--a faf*i still 
more noticeable—the yield in total number of pods was greatly 
increased by the spraying In the two large pickings which 
were generally made from four to six months after the spraying 
was done the yield was fully one-third more from the sprayed 
trees For example, in the Sangre Grande experiment 7,010 pods 
were gathered from the 500 snrayod trees, v/hile from the adjacent 
500 unsprayed trees 4,805 poas were gathered. During the whole 
year 11,390 more pods were pickerl from the 500 sprayed trees. 

These figures show conclusively that spraying cacao does 
pay. Allowing the maximum cost for labour, materials, etci, to be 
one cent per tree per application, there was a net gain of over 
$20 from the 500 sprayai trees Moreover, the whole benefit of 
the spraying cannot be readily iwkoned in dollars and cents. It 
makes mossing unnecessary, and above all it prevents canker 
infection by protecting the pods ; and there is no doubt that the 
diseased pods are the cliief source of the disease in the tree. 

Ill taking up spraying work it must not be forgotten that it 
is a preventive means of control, and to be effective must be done 
tlioi‘oiighly and in good season, liefore the fungus has gained 
entrance to the pods. Moreover, adecpiate machines and properly 
prepai’od mixtures must be used. In recent years many 
substitutes for Bordeaux mixture have been advocated and we 
may try a number of them here; still, the copper mixture must 
be regarded as the leading fungicide, and it must be properly 
made from dilute solutions of go<Kl bluestone and fresh temper 
lime to give the best results. 

In comdusion, you must remember that spraying does not 
put the fruit on the tree, and so to be of the greatest value it 
must go liand in hand with good cultivation. 


FUNGUS DISEASES OP OAOAO. 

BY F. w. SOUTH, B.A. (Cantab.). 

Mycologist and AgricultiUral Lecturer on the Staff of the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West Indies. 

iNTROnUCTlON. 

The various diseases of cacao have been the subject of study 
in different parts of the world for the last quarter of a century, 
and numerous publications have been issued on the matter. The 
results obtainea, however, while leading to a clear recognition 
of certain definite sets of external symptoms and of general 
methods of treatment of trees exhibiting them, were until the year 


* The detailed pickings* as welt as methods of spraying are given In 
Circular No, 4, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad, 1911. 
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1(}(19 (iecidodly uiiKatiftfactory. This was due to the confusion 
wdiieli existed up to tliat date regarding the identity of the 
organisms prijiiarily responsible for the dainago in each case, and 
to the consequent doubt as to the number of diseaHe>? winch exist- 
cd, and as to tlieir limnology with one another in the different 
parts of the tro])i<‘s. 

In tlie y(‘ar 1909, an im])ortant paper was published by 
Gritton and Maublanc-- whicli showed, by comparison of spo(*i- 
mens, that several fungi of the genera Diplodia, Botrvodiplodia, 
Lasiodiplodia and I'elated genera, found on the pods, stems and 
roots of cacao and on other liost plants in ditferent parts of the 
world, w’ere in reality identical and belonged to one species, only ; 
while as a result the range ol* host plants of this parasite had to 
he regarded as (extensive. Subseqmmt work hy Mi-s. van Hall 
and Drost,-* ]*etch ' ^ and Bancroft(*onhrmed thest* results. 
F'urthei more, TVtch '' showed that a fungus knowunas Bnii jjodi- 
plod in eUf^twap, in (Vylon, aii<l as Diplodia rapax, Massec, 

in the Malay States, and found to cause die-back of llevea brandi- 
ru.s/s*, is identii'al with the ca<*a() fimgiis, as are in all prohal)ilit\ 
certain other spc(*ies, so that the number of host plants inn.st b(' 
even furtlnu* inci’cased. Bancroft'* deterinimsi tbe parasitism of 
tlie cacao fungus on lfc\ca and also d(*scnbed tlie coniplctt‘or 
ascigerous stage of the fungus, thus making its determination a 
matter of far g!‘cat(‘r certainty, provided that liis (conclusions art* 
correc't. 

An c\cn more iinpoilant step in adxancc was made in 1910, 
when Hor(‘r‘’' in Trinidad and IVtcli''’in (Vylon ])ub]ished, 
within four months of one another, tbf‘results of tbcurwoikon 
the i-elation between the most impoitant of tb(‘ })od diseases, long 
known in tlie West Indies as black rot and in (V\lon as brown 
rot, and the serious stem disease knowui as canker. The former 
author showed tliat })oth diseases of (*acao w'ere due to tlic same 
fungus, namely, PhytophUao'a Pal>en\ Maiiblanc, tormerh 
known as I\ ouwnour, Dc Har\ : and furtlier that IIk^ mi- 
mei'ouH Xectrins, CaloncclriHS and allied species w'ith vai'ious 
Spi(*aria and Knsarium forms found on canker(*d stems and 
diseased pods were only hapro])hytes, and as su(cli w^ere iijca))a}»lc 
of harming living tissuer The important r-ojiclusioiis r(»sulting 
from this wau*k will be (k^alt with morf* fully below\ PetchV W'ork 
complet< ly coni'rxiis that of lloier, and mak(*s a further valuable 
addition to our laiowledge, namel\ that the same fungus as causes 
canker and pod rot of (*aeao can give rise to cxa<*My .similar 
diseases in Hevea. It may further b(‘ noted that the discoviuy of 
the true cause of canker lias necessitated the ri‘cognition of the 
fact that* the disease (‘an b(* produced by dir(‘ct inoculation of 
healthy tissue, and that the presence of opeti w^ouiids on the trees 
is not nec(*ssary for its (Uitry. 

This sliort outline of the principal work cari*icd out during 
thiUast few years wdll suffiaxv to show that a great iiKTease has 
been made recently in our kii()wdedg(‘ of cacao diseases, and it is 
intended to summarize the position as clearly as possibI(\ To 
achieve this i< is pniposed to deal with the work in tliiw sections, 
the first tr(‘ating of the diseases individually in a simple ami 
concise manner from the point of view of their symptoms and 
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treatment, and thia will form the subject of the present pfiper. 
Other, enbsequeut papers will have relation to some g<*nerai 
oiples of sanitation on cacao estates, and to matters of a moie 
purely mycological nature in relation to the identity, life-history 
and parasitism of tlio principal fungi caiisiiig the disease, as well 
as in relation to the nomenelature and identity of tla' more 
important sapropliy t es. 

It in a}" seem to some who have endeavoured to follow the 
rapid changes of j)osition that have oc'curred rec'ently, as re^jards 
tlie diseases of cacao, that there has ])een imi(*h unnecessary jug¬ 
gling with Latin names an<l that tliis (^an ha\<‘ no possible pra<'- 
tical value. Hut a (‘onsideiathm oi the sunnnaiT given above may 
serve to sliow that tliis is not really the luse, and that the appar¬ 
ent juggling W’itli names lias reall}" given list' to sonn' important 
results. One of tliese is that tJie recognition of tlie irhaitity ami 
directly jiarasitie motion of the eanker and pod rot fungus empha¬ 
sized tlie importance of spniviiig with Bord(siiL\ mi\liir(* as 
a jirev^eiitive of tliese diseases, an iiidlc-atiou 'vliic'h liaslieeiielrthor- 
ate<l in the valualile scries ot ^‘Kperimenls iH‘(*ently eomlmded bv 
Rorer. * ^ 

Lastly, it may be pointisl out that a<*ertain amount ol con¬ 
fusion exists ill the pojiular names of cacfio diseases as well as in 
t]ios(‘of tlieir cansativ e fungi. On account of t his tlie generally 
prtwahmt naimss h<i\(‘ bemi snggi^sted, as in the list given on 
pp 27!l and 2Sd It is hojxsl tliat, as this levision ol names was 
iH‘<M*ssar\. it ma\ ,it anv i*jte prov c useful <is a strindard tor future* 
purposes and leael to a certain dt'gree of ))re(*ision in the jiopul.ir 
nomenclaturt* of ca(*ao diseases ill th<‘ West Indies Alterations 
in the sei(*n(ific nanus oi the causative fungi are due to several 
r**as()ns v\ hicli need not be enuinenUed lu^re*. Snflic(* it to state 
(bat tliey are usually bevond the ccaitrol oi individual woik(‘rs 
not (‘iigaged at the time on a study of tlie fungi e-ouceiiied, wdiile 
in etTlain instances the weirk of sucii individuals themselves may 
bring to light fa(*ts necessitating an allta'ation in tiu* syst( nuitu* 
position ol a fungus and consetpiently a change* of a part or the 
whole of its name 

1'he revised list of eaeao diseases together with tlie names 
formerly employed is ,is fol]o\^^s : 


PusiMit Nmiit. 


Old Nauw. 


CViusativa Funvus, 

i 


{ aiiM' toiuiiilv supposv<r 
i)i t<niiu*i svnouviiiil 


Pul) DjsmsiM. 
Phylophlhma Put 


Thyiidaria Hot 


i 


BUick lot in' 
Hie WeMt 
Indu s 
IJioVMi let 

in (V>lun 

Hiov^n lot 
I m the 
I West Indies 


i 


Phtfiophihovn t Phi/htphthot a onini ? era 

y<thfn\ I>*uj 

(ffofryodipiiuho 
\fhtiff>ioni(h, P,d 


Thi/rufafHt ^ 

Baueiott I 


Dipfodui ('((‘(ton ohf 
P. Henii 

I Uofvifi>dij)lodi(t 
PO<*h 

/ fisfod>plodiii 
throb nt ma* 

(iiif and Maubl ,ctAi 



Present Name. 


Antbracnose ... 


Old Name. 


Causative Fungus. 


Cause formerly supposed^ 
or former synonymf. 


^olUWrlch%m sp. 


Jamaica Pod Disease 


Hardening of Pods J 


Blackening of Beans 
^San Thomr) 


StKM DlSEiSES. 
Canker 


OhupDii wilt. 

Die-Bick '\ 

Stem Disease i 
Witches’ Broom and 
Star BloomiSurinam) 
Witches’ Broom 
(Oameroons) .. 


Pink Disease ... 


Thread Blights 
Horse-hsir Blight ...j 


Flowering Disease an ^ 
Male Cacao 

Sredllno DlStlASS. 


Colletotrivkum 
(}radteickii, 
Bancroft 
CoUetotHehuiii 
lu)ctjicui)h 
van Hall and Drosi 
Acroatalagmua 
Vilmori}di, 
forma Thomemia^ 
Ciiegueii 

Pkytophthora j 
; Fabcri i 


Phytophthont 1 

Faberi | 

TkyrUiaria tarda 
Tkyridnria tarda 
CoUetofrickum 
Ifucijicum 
Fjcoaacus Bmat t, 
Von Fabor 


^Neotria spp. 
Calonecfri«JlaMa 
Masses, etc. 
Spicaria colorans, 

A. E. \an Hall 


fDiplodia ramdicola 
ijLaaidip'oiiin sp. etc. 
rKrua^cits fhrobromae 
I Hit. Bos. 


Corticium 
lilacino'faacam^ 
B. and C. (West 
Indies) 

* C^Jaranieum^ I 
Zimm.- 

V. aatmojiicolor, 
B. and Br. 

l(Eastern Tropics.) 

Various prob. neai 
geuus^f Hypochaus 

Maraamiua 
equicriniSy Miill 
(West Indies.) 

Af. aarm^iitoHua^ 
Berk. 
rotalia, 

B. and Hr. 

(Eastern Tropic'*.) 

Cause UQcertain, 
poss. 

OaUatotrickam sp. 

Ramularia 
mcator, Masftee, 
etc. 


Root Diseases. 
Thyridaria Boot 
Disease 


Root Disease 


TkyrUiaria tar la 


White Root disease 

Black Rout disease 
Brown Hoot disease.... 
(BiMitern Tropics, etc.) 


Hoot canker 
(Grenada) 


UiudentiHed 

Uaaellinla sp. 
ffymenockacte 
mxivk. Berk. 


kMocrophoma veatifat 
Prill and Delacroix 
Laaiodiplodia sp. 
Laaiodiplodia 
ikeobronutn 


! Identity uncertain 
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Besides these* there ai*e a few other fungi parasitic on the 
jacao tree but not of any great importance as yet. They, together 
with certain saprophytic species, will be referred to when the 
time conies for dealing wuth the more strictly mycological part of 
the subject. 

P0PU1.AK 1 )ks(;riptions op the Diseases. 

POD DISEASES. 

PUYTOPHTHOKA liOT. This disease, formerly known in the 
West Indies as black rot and in Ceylon as brown rot, is found in 
practically every country wdiere cacao is grown. It occurs on 
pods of all ages and is by far the most important of the pod rots, 
not only on account of the liarm it inflit'is on the pods themselves, 
but also becaust' the c*ausative fungus can spread from the pods 
into the cushions and give rise to canker, wliile spores of the 
fungus prodin ed on the pods can apparently bring aliout canker 
of the stem by direc t infec’tion. Thus the presence o( the diseased 
IXmIs is u direct menace to the actual life of the trees. 

Another interesting |K>int is that a disease of th(3 fruits of 
Hevea trees of a veTv similar nature is caused bj^ the same fungus 
in (\\ylon, and that it is also accompanied by canker of the stem 
jirodiiced by this organism, though in the case of the rubber tree 
the canker does not arise tliroiigb tlu* spread of the fungus 
iny<*oliurn from the fruits into the main stem, but is the result of 
dire(‘l infeetiim by spores only. It may be noted that this fungus, 
tlioiigh found on stems and pods, lias never yet been authentical¬ 
ly recorded on the roots of cacao, except wdieii they piojectabove 
the soil. It is clear that, since two important diseases of cacao 
and ol Hevea are duo to one fungus, tin* interplanting of these 
crops slionld be carefully avoidetl. This'is particularly tlie case 
liecause in such a mixed plantation tlu» atmosphere is damper 
than w'here one ciop is grown alone, and thus the growdh of the 
fungus is favoured. 

The syni])tonis of tliis rot are w’^ell known and need only be 
retjapitulated very shortly. On ytaiiig pods it appears first as 
a small black spot occurring anywhere on the surface of the pod. 
This spreads rapidly and the po<l becomes black, shrivelled and 
dry witiiin twenty-four to forty-eight hours. On larger pods, 
lialf or full-growui, it is first seen as a slight browuiish discolora¬ 
tion wdiich is usually at one or other of the ends of the pod, but 
may be anywhere on its surface. This spot spreads rapidly and, 
wdien the iiifei^iion has commenced at one end, the line of deiimrea- 
tiou l^woen the lu'altliy and diseased tissues often forms an almost 
liorizontal ring round the pod. This line, though definite on the 
surface, does not occur in the internal tissues. When the pod is 
half-grown the mycelium of the fungus rapidly^ penetrates the 
beans which are then closely pressed against tlie inner surface of 
the shell; wlieu the pod is ripe and there is a space between the shell 
and the bi^ans, the lattei* may not liecome affei‘ted for some time. 

After a few" days the pod becomes brown all over, and is 
covered with white powdery masses of sfxnvs; various saprophytic 
fungi then intervene and envelope it with a white mould. The 
whmo eventually rots away in w^et w^eather, while in drier 



weather it beocmes black and «hrivelled» and remains hanging on 
the trea 

The disease is due to a fungus now known as Pfwioj^thora 
Faberi^ MaubL It is olosely rested to P« omnsrora, De Bary, to 
whicdi species the disease was ox^inally attributed by Massee 
who ejcamined specimens from Imnidad* Its sporangia require 
the presenoe of a considerable quantity of moisture to enable 
them to germinate; consequently the disease is more prevalent in 
the rainy season and on cacao grown in low-1 ving, damp, badly 
drained situations^ or in fields v^re planting hasWn too close* 
or where there is too heavy shade. The oospores, or resting 
sp<»res, are formed inside the tissues of diseased pods, so that the 
lat^ are a source of danger even after the oonidia, or more 
ra|sdly germinating spores, have disappeared from their surfacefif. 

Infection may take place by the germination of a sporangium 
on the surface of the pod, that is it may be direct; ot the fungus 
may spread into the p^ from a cankered cushion that nas 
become diseased previously, owing to the spread of the fungus 
back into it from a pod borne during a preceding crop. When 
more than one diseased pod occurs on ^ a cushion, there is con¬ 
siderable probability that the cushion is the source of infection, 
provided mat the disease commences at the stalk end of the pod. 

There is no remedy capable of stopping the spread of the 
disease in an infectecT pod, and, in consequence, methods of 
combating it are entirely of a preventive nature. 

The most important measure of this kind is the thorough 
s{n*aying of the trees at the right time of year with Bordeaux 
mixture, as it not only reduces the number of diseased pods, but 
has a cumulative effect on the prevalence of canker. Thie 
measure has been found to pay satisfactorily in the experiments 
conducted by Roror in iVinidad, and experience with diseases 
of temperate fniit trees would seem to inciicate that it is likely 
to prove the most useful preventive that can be employed. It 
has been usual to recommend the destruction of infect^ pods, 
but Borer^^® points out that the rapid development of the 
fungus is likely to render this measure of little avail, while in 
that case its cost would be considerably greater than the increase 
of profits attending its employment. The usefulness of this 
measure is, however, open to discussion, as it is still recommended 
by Fetch in CJeylon, while it would seem that little time would 
be wasted if pickers were instructed to remove all diseased pods, 
of whatever age, in the usual course of their work. Careful 
attention to dmnage and to planting distances, and the avoid¬ 
ance of excess of shade are also of importance in combating this 
disease. 

Finally, it must be borhe in mind that the more delicate 
varieties of cacao are decidedly more susomtible to infection by 
Fhytopbthora rot than is the Forastero. This seems to depend 
partly cm the nature of the more delicate varieties themselves, 
and Pf^ly on the fact that they reouire more shade. Trees of 

Forartero variety grown in damp situations are more 
Ikideptible to thb disease than those grown in dryl localities, 
though less liable to infection than the more delicate varieUes 
siinliarclainp conditions Where Forastero oaoao 
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oftn be grown without shade, as for instance in Grenada, Phy toph- 
thora rot and canker, though always present, do not cause any 
very serious losa 

THYRIDARIA ROT. Like the disease that has just l>een 
described this, knowui in the West Indies as brown rot, occui*s in 
almost all countries in which cacao is growjp. It is, howevei*, 
probable that the damage due to it is not nearly so extensive as 
that caused by the Phytophthora, even when one takes the pods 
alone into consideration, while it is also probable that some at 
any rate of the harm attributed to it was in reality due to the 
presence of Phytophthora rot, or of anthracnose on the polls 
examined llecent observations have shown tliat this disease is 
confined almost entirely to pods that have l)een injiired i^ any 
way, or to those that arc over-ripe ; it practically never appears 
on healthy pods. Thus though it occurs on nearly every damaged 
pod, its importance has certainly been over-estimated in the past. 

The symptoms of this disease are in their early stages very 
similar to those of Phytophthora rot, though in a more advanced 
condition they differ somewhat. They are as follows: A small, 
brown, almost circular spot appeal's first at either end of the 
pod or along one of the grooves, if the pod is over-ripe ; if the 
pod is injured the disease always commences at the injury Cuts 
into the stalk made by pickers often serve as an entry for the 
fungus, and in these cases the rot first appears at tlie stalk end. 
Tills brown decay spreads rapidly all over the pod, destroying 
the rind. Subsequently it jienetrates into the centre ^f the pod 
and destroys the cacao bea^is, which are enveloped by a greyish- 
brown mass of fungal mycelium. The pods arc usually soft and 
rotten, and eventually fall from the trees, or diy u}) and remain 
hanging. On the brownish-eolonred, disiuised areas small pustules 
may be seen bursting through the rind of tlio pods and 
giving the surface a roiighish appearance. They emit a dark 
tendril in damp conditions or, under dry conditions, a grayish, 
white powder. This consists of a mixture of unictdlular, (‘olour- 
less ana bicellular brown spores of the Diplodia stage of lliyt idaria 
tarda ; the colourless unicellular spores arc iniinaturo and become 
brown and bicellular on ripening; both forms liowcver will ger¬ 
minate if placed in water, or in suitable damp conditions, llie 
whole pod is eventually blackened, owing to tlie presence on its 
surface of the mature spores given oH' from the numerous 

S )ustulea This later stage of the disease is readily distinguishable 
rom Phytophthora rot by the rough appearance of the surface 
of diseas^ pods, and by the presence of tne dust of spores. 

The disease is due to the conidial stag<» of a fungus whose 
complete ascigerous fonn was recently described by Bancroft as 
Thyridaria tarda ; the conidial stage has long been known 
locally as Diplodia cacaoicola, though it has numerous synonyms, 
among which the best known ai'c Botryodiplodia clasttcae-the 
name by which the fungus was first known in Ceylon, and 
Lmiodiplodia iheobromae^the name most commonly used in 
recent publications. The fungus can live as a saprophyte on any 
cacao material and on many diffei’ent host plants, it is a wound 
parasite on cacao twigs, where it causes die-lmck, on ca<.ai> stems 
and roots. It is also found as the cause of die-back on Hovea in 
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Malaya, and on the same host plant in Ceylon, whei^e it follows 
the attacks of Gleoi^porium atborubrum, Fetch, on the young 
twigs. Its numerous other host plants will not bo emuuerated 
^ here. 

This disease can be prevented to a great extent by attention 
to general estate snnitatioji, that is, to drainage, pruning and the 
safe disposal of broken husks and decaying twigs lyij7g in the 
fields. Fickers should be taught to work witJi great care and 
slioiild pro\ ided with suitable knives in oi'der to prevent as 
far as possible the infliction of injury on stalks of young pods or 
on the pods thenisf^lves. There is no doubt also that spraying 
with Bordeaux mixture, exactly as in the case of Phytophinora 
rot, w^iild have a very beneficial effect in reducing the prevalence 
of this diseast^ and of the other diseases due to the same fungus. 

ANTHRACNOSE. This is a disease, tliat, so far as the writer 
is aware, has not yet been definitely described, though a passing 
reference to it is made by Ilorer from Trinidad, It still requires 
much investigation, but is included here as being possibly of some 
importance and almost <»ertainly a spet‘ific disease. Its distribu¬ 
tion is uncertain in the West Indies, but it is probably of fairly 
general occ‘uri‘en(*o throughout ilie islands. As regai-ds its otn^iir- 
rencein other })aris of the world, there is considerable uncertaint^ 
at present, since the causative fungus has not yet been definitely 
identified, but possildy it is the same as a form of disease described 
from the Cairieroons by Busse* 

As far as present observations go, mfc^ction nsualh sliows 
itself in the form of small snots on the suHaces of the fruits, 
which may be of any age. These spots arc at first inodeiatelv 
light-brown in colour, but later become darker and are sunkcui 
below the general surface level of the pod; they are usually limited 
in extent and irregular in outline, wdnle the tissues in tlie centre 
olthe spots become hal’d and dry. Tiie tissues of the lind below 
the spots are hrwvn and di8easi*d, and the causative fungus 
]>euetrates as fur as the beans. When tlie spots are <*oi*imenciiig 
to dry, small yellow pustules not as much as 1 mm. in diameter, 
break througli the epidermis. Those are closely crowde<l and 
become pink as tliev develop, so tliat the (‘entres of the spots are 
covered with an almost continuous pink coating consisting of 
millions of small, colourh^ss, unicellular, hyaline spores belonging 
to a species of Colletotrichum. In some cases the spots fuse with 
one another and pnnluco large <liscolonred areas, while in extreme 
cases tlie whole pod may become disooloui ed and practically com¬ 
pletely destroyed; this is especially the case with young pods. A 
similar appearance of spots on the surface of cacao pods was 
described by Htockdale®^, under the fikmo Scabby Pod* and was 
attributed by him to Lamodiplodia sp.; but his investigation was 
not completea, For various reasons it seems probable that he was 
mistaken in his opinion of the cause of the disease, or |>orhaps was 
only dealing with an early stage of Thyridaria rot. 

The identity of the Colletotrichum has not yet been definitely 
established, though it apj)ears very similar to C. theoh^omicolum 
found by Delacroix ^ ^ on cfW{ao fruks from the West Indies, and to 
C* imarmium found on pods attracked by Phytopfaihora rot in 
Ceylon ; wd on diaeaseapods in Java and tne uameroons 
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it alfto resembles C* Cradwickii^ found by Bancroft ^ on cacsao 
pods from Jamaica. The same or a closely related species occurs 
freoueiitly on decaying cacao pods as a saprophyte. The 
anthracnose fungus appears to be a direct parasite, as the spots 
may occur any v^jere on the surface of the pod and are independ¬ 
ent of the presence of wounds. The disease is not of innch 
importance in itself, but it seems likely that it affords a moans 
of entry for the Thyridaiia rot. It could pr*obably be (joiitrolled 
by spraying if it ever became of importance. In any case, spray¬ 
ing for other diseases would reduce the prevalence of anthracnose. 

JAMAICA POD DISEASE. This was descrilied by Bancroft* under 
the title A new West Indian Pod Disease. It (»ccnrre(l on pods 
of cacao forwarded to Kew from Jamacia. Some of the pods 
examined were also attacked by Thyridaria tarda and Fhytoph- 
thora Faberi^ referred to by Bancroft as Diplodia cacaoicola and 
P. omnivova. No inoculation experiments could be conducted, 
so that it is not cei’tain that the third fungus found on the pods 
is a direct parasite. This is a species of Colletoirichum said by 
Bancroft to be new and called C, Cradwickii It is similar in 
some respects to the anthracnose fungus. 

Tlie infected pods wei'e small and veiy hard, and showed hero 
and tliero groups of the fructifications c»f the fungus. Tliost^ 
burst through the rind as pustules, at first yellow and then ))ink. 
The hyphae of the fungus penetrated the pods, and were found in 
the iniieilageuoiis covering of the seeds. The disease docs not 
appear to be of a serious nature and hardly recpiires the employ¬ 
ment of preventive measures. Probably, if ne^•essary, spi^ayiiig 
with Bomeaux mixture woidd assist in controlling tin* disease. 

HAllDENrN<* OF PODS This is a disease of pods caused by 
the presence in their tissues of the tiingus responsible for the 
witches' broom disease of Surinam. Tlie disease apjiears on 
pods of all ages and may have one of distin<‘i forms In the 
first, the chief synij>tom is a swelling of ilie f)od stalk ; tliis may 
ho HO extensive that the epidermis of tlie stalk is mptured in con- 
secjiience. In the se(*ond, humps and curious malformations appear 
on the pods themselves. The tissues of those humps ai’o shorter- 
lived than healtliy tissues, and on being cut througli sli<»w brown 
Htreake of dead ct-lls Sucli nods do not ripen, but drop befort* 
they are half grown. The third form occurs on jiods tluil are 
ripening or are nearly ripe. On pocls that are gT-een, vi^illowish- 
greeii discolorations appear as fair-sized spots. ()n yellow pods 
the spots remain green. The diseaMd tissues soon die, and tiieir 
colour liecomos brownish and then black. On red pods the 
infected area remains greenish, never actpiires a d<H'p r<d tint 
and finally turns black. The black spot is Ner;s liard an<l wlieii 
it spreads, as it may do under damp eouditioiis, and envelopes 
the whole ptxl, the latter becomes IisdI all ovei*. The hardiU'ss 
distinguishes this form of p<xl disease from Pliytophtliora lot. 
Inside badly attacked pods, a number of beans disintegrate and 
form a mmdlagenous mass in wlii(*li the remaining beans often 
germinate. At other times, especially during tlu‘rainy season, 
til© soft portions of the fruit become watery, and the kernels lie 
loose in a somewhat slimy fluid and fall out when the pod is 
broki^. 
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The hardemng is caused by CoUetotrichum luxificum^ the 
fuu^us to which tlie witches’ broom disease of Surinam is now 
attributed. ^ Its treatment will be considered under the heading 
of the latter. 

BLACkbNING of BfiJANfi. This is a peculiar diseas*^ which 
attacks the covering of the ripe beans, either when "-hey are still 
inside the pod, or when they are in the storing house. It occurs 
at present only in the island of San Thome, and m as described 
by Gu^giien in 1900 from specimens sent to him from that 
place. 

Certain ripe pods possess a peculiar vinous smell, and on 
opening them it is seen that a grow^tli of mould, sometimes dirty 
Avhite, sometimes greenish-black in colour, has covered the 
placental column, the inner wall of the pod and the covering of 
the beans. In the store-house a few such infected beans in 
a heap act as a source of infection whicii brings about lire rapid 
destruction of the whole heap. In addition to the fungus, uairow 
tunnels are usually found in infected pods, which penetrate the 
wall directly and are continued into the radicles of Ihe beans. 
It should be noted that the beans are so aiTangod in the ]>od that 
the radicles all face the outside. The opening of a tunnel on the 
surface of the pod is always direr*!od (opposite a j*adicle, and the 
tunnel always runs in along the shortest path to the radicle into 
which it inS continued The tunnels arc made by the shot borer 
beetle. Xyleborm perforans, well known in sugar-cane growing 
coiuitrios. The larvae of tliis insect penetrate Iheptxl and eat 
the radicle, but do not touch the cotyledons. In doing this ihev 
introduce the mould fungus that destroys thelxans In a few 
instances pods with flise.ised beans had not been }>ier(*ed bv the 
beetle. Gueguen suggests that in these cases the fungus may 
liave commenced to grow on the style and have entered the pod 
along the stylar column 

Tlie fungus itself is a form of Anontalagmut^ Vihnoi iiw 
called by Gueguen forma Tkomemis, Its mycelium is vdiito nhen 
young, greenish-black wlien old, and it rej)roduce8 itself by 
means of spoi*es, which are formerl in large numbers, and also }>y 
specialized portions of its mycelium. 

Gueguen suggests that spraying the pods wdien tljey are just 
formed, and again when they are from one-half to tlireo-quartei*s 
grown, with a solution of arseiiite of copper, i*endered more 
adhesive by the addition of molasses, wouki probably serve to 
control the tlisease in the field. At the same time a careful watch 
might prevent the introduction of diseased beans into the lieap 
in the storing liouse, and thus obviate the losses occasioned in 
this way. ^ 

In concluding the acooimi of p<xl diseases, mention may ho 
made of a peculiar appearance that is due to the damage caiistKl 
by thrips (lleliotkripH rubrocinctn). When these insects attack 
nearly full-grown pods the well-known rusty-brown colouring is 
the result. When the attack is severe the epidonuis may die and 
become dry and black, at any rate in places. If this occurs 
bafox^ the pod is fujl-grown, the tissues immediately beueath the 
surlaoe give rise to a thin layer of cork which, according to 
Howard^**, is 14 reality a.new epidermis. As the pod continues 
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its growth, the dead, dry epidermis splits both longitudinally and 
transversely and then remains adhenng to the pod in rectangular 

E atches about ^-inch or less square, separated from one another 
y strips of healthy tissue somewhat i*ough on t he surface and of 
varying width. Such pods may be found probably in any island 
as a result of attacks by i bi’ips, but they have been specially 
noted by the writer in St Vincent where tliey are known as 
‘ scabby pods They may be distinguished from pods affected by 
true fun^is diseases, on account of the fact that the surface dis¬ 
coloration does not extend to the inner tissues. Colletoirichum 
sp. and TJiyridaria tarda often develop on such pods, especially 
when tlieae are kept in the laboratory, out they are not the true 
cause of the disease. 


STEM mSBASBS. 

(WNKEU. This malady, largely dependent as it is on the 
(H'cuiTcnee of niyto})hihora rot of pods, must be regarded as by 
Tar the niosl iinporlant stem disease of cacao. It is universally 
diati‘ibuto<l throughout the countries in which cacao is grown, and 
has been known for many years, the first record of serious 
damage (‘aused by it l)f‘ing j^robably as far back as tlie eighteenth 
(‘(mtury. Notwithstanding this, nothing was done toward.s its 
investigation until tlie year 1898. At that time Carruthers ’ * 
coinmencerk his in vest igut ions in Ceylon; while Hart and 
otliers, asBi.sted by Massee at Kew, made some observations on 
it in Trinidad. Subsequently, other workers gave it attention in 
various j>arls of th(‘ world, with the result that its symptoms 
and treatment were generally knojvn atihe beginning of the 
twentieth century. As reg.irds its eause, however, there was 
much uncertainty. St‘voral <iifferent species of fungi, parti(‘nlarly 
of the genua Xectria, were found on the diseased hark and were 
regarded as the cause of the disease in different parts of the 
tropicus. This ksl to much doubt as to the homology of the diseases 
described, and it Was tisually thought that they could not be all 
of the same origin. In 1905 Bussc. ^in the (Vimeroons, noted 
the occurrence of Phtfiopliflu^ra sp. both on pods and on diseased 
bark, and it wa.s prove<i by llorer ‘ and Petch in 1910 that this 
fungus now known as Phytophihom Fabvri is tlie true cause of 
tlie disease. 

Trees that are badly attacke<l by canker may nsnally be 
identified by their general sickly appearaiic.e, manifested by the 
preseiKH* of dead branches, small, somewhat yellow leaves, numer¬ 
ous black pods and sticker's dying from the base upwards. In 
the early stage.s, however, these s^miptoms arc alwent, and the 
(*aukere(i areas themseives are (iifficult to lo(*atc. TJie surest 
method of finding tlicm is by cutting into cirshioiis bearing pods 
affected by Phytophthora rot, particularly when these are I'otting 
from the stem end ; if this is done it is found tliat, either the 
Oiishion and the Hurroiinding hark are cankered, or that fine 
strands of diseased tissue lead to a cankered area Moreover, in 
the rainy season, a cankered patch may often be discovered owing 
to the fact that it does not dry as fast as the surrounding healthy 
bark; when dry such spots may liave a peculiar grt'visJi-brown 
appearance. At a later stage, the bark cracks and exudes a 
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browni«h-red gummy fluid which gives the bark a rusty appear¬ 
ance when it dries. Such exudation may also occur when diseased 
bark is penetrated by boring insects. In this bleeding stage the 
disease is of course <|inte noticeable, but it is desirable to discover 
it long liefore Ibis. 

On removnng the outer hark from a cankei^ed region, it is seen 
that the iimei* tissiu^s are of a dark elan4 or of a neutral brown 
colour and are generally separated from the healthy yellow or 
pink-coloured tissues by a narrow black lino of cork cambium. 
Wuoh diseased tissues ai'e moist and soapy to the touch. On 
cutting deepei* into the bark, the discoloured area is often found 
to l)e larger in extent than was at tii^si expected, as the disease 
spreads in the inner layers, in the eamhium or possibly ovou 
in the outer la 3 a'rs of tlie wool. The fiud of the penetration 
of the wood is. however, somewhat doubtful. 

The treatment of this disease is of two kinds, remedial and 
preventive. The remedial measures are as follows: Tlie canker¬ 
ed areas must he (‘arefullj’ excised, preferably witli a <*hisel. 
Every portion of diseased tissue must be* removed and all the 
chips must be burnt. Th<‘ wound must then dressed with 
coal tar, or prt'ferably, jierbaps, with resin oil. If it is desired to 
indicate wliat wounds liave been treated and what have not, 
a mixture of 1 part of tar to 1 parts of oil may be employed. 
These measures aim at fireserving tJie lib* of trees already 
attacked, and constitute the only known method of achieving 
this end. If left to themselves, <‘ankered trees will usual I}* die, 
as the disease spreads and eve^ntiiall^'' rings the trunk. Tli(‘ 
preventive measures consist {irimarily of spraying trees with 
Bordeaux mixture so thatu iidVetion, particularlv through tlie 
pcxls, is obviated. Collection of diseased pods and tlieir careful 
burial also exercis<* some restraining effect upon the spread of 
canker, but the feasibility of tliis course is open to question. The 
prompt treatment of actually infected trees is another point of 
importance, as if it is neglected the disease in them spreads to 
the pods, on which numenius spores of Fhylophthora Faberi 
produced, and these give rise bo further infection. Again e\ ery 
effort should be mad(* to keep the conditions as dry as is consist¬ 
ent with the growth of the trees. For tliis reason planting dis¬ 
tances should be wide and shade where necessary, should be as 
light os possible and of an overhead nat are. For the same reason, 
as is stated in connexion with Phvtophthora rot, intcrplanting of 
cacao and rubber must be avoided. It must be remembered that 
preventive measures, pax'ticularly the ajxplication of Bordeaux 
mixture, aim only at protecting healthy trees or parts of trees 
from infection and can have no effect on tlie spread of the 
disease in infected tissues. 

* CHUPOK WILT. This disease was first described from Trini¬ 
dad by Rarerand lias apparently not been previously noted, so 
that nothing is as yet known of its distribution in other cacao- 
growing countries or in any of the other islands of the Lesser 
Antilles, *Itis discussed in this place because it is due to the- 
same fungus {Phytophthora Faheri) as are canker and pod rot 

Eorerdescribes the disease as follows: ‘ The ohuponis generally 
first attacked in the soft tissues near the tip. A smau water- 



soaked area can ho seen on the stem which gradually becomes 
sunken and darker in colour and Hpi*eadH up ai>d down the stem 
frequently girdling tlie shoot and (*ausiiig thf* uppcj* to wilt. 
Tiie same disease has been observed on young shoots on the 
upper branches of the tree. The point ofatiaek is generally in 
the axil of a leaf, tliough the leaf blade or petiole nuiy he tlie 
first part affected, the disease afterwards laitining down into the 
stem. 

‘Chiipons are also frequently killed hy a[>]iideR or other 
sucking inse(‘th, and such should not be mistaken for tin* disease 
of ftmgous origin. The final appearances of the killed shoots are 
the same hut the initial stages are quite diilereiit ’ 

Measures directe<l towards the control of canker and pod 
rot will have a ooncoinitant effect on this disease. 

DTK-UACK AND STKM DlSEASK. Thes^' two forms of disease 
are due to one Thytidarki ianht —(hut lias already 

h(»en referred to as causing one of the pod rots. JJoth are to 
h(‘ found in all countries >%hero cacao is grown, while in tlie jiast 
it was eonsid(‘r(*d tliat much very serious damage was attiilmt- 
ahle to thorn, and that they might even form a meiiru e to the 
cultivation of this crop. Barrett w^enl so far as to say that by 
far tlie gr(‘ater proportion of the damage inflicted on trees in 
Trinidad was due to La^wdiplodia sp, now known to \n^ identical 
with Thyridana ten da. Recent w’ork Ins sliowm, howe'er, tlia 
in all probability this organism is not primanlx responsible for 
inueh of the liarni on(*e attributed to it. w'hile in anothei* direct ion 
pr(.of lias a(*cuniulated that both diseases are easily controlled h\ 
careful attention to geiieial sanitation, dr<unage and inaniinn;^. 
Neverlholess, alth nigh an epidemic diretdi}’ dm* to this fungus is 
unlikely to take jilace, 3 'et its occauTencs* as a saprophyte or 
wound parasite on a hngt* number of different liost })lanlsi*enders 
it w'orthy of attention. 

C’aeao trees growdng in situatioiiH evposed to wind or sun, or 
wdiere the drainagi* is bad or the soil \ery | oor, or w hereany^such 
causes are responsible for a sickly t’orniition of the plants, may 
t*xhibit a progressive dying back of the tips of the branches. TliV 
latter be(*oine dry, and the bark turns dark-brown or iioarly'^ 
black, wdiile the w^ood on examination is found to bo grey ili 
colour. On splitting such a twig longitudinally it will be seen 
that the diseased tissue jmsses over gradually through an im 
healthy strip into the healthy portion, and that there is no definite 
line of demarcation between the two, such as occurs w lien the 
death of the Iwdg is due to exposure to wdml or sun alone. This 
condition is due to tlie presen<*e iu the tissue oi the iriyeelium of 
Thyridaria tanhi The fungus spreads in the cambium and 
otiter layers of the Wood, and afterw^ards invades the bark. 
About 8 inches behind the advancing margin of tlie disease, 
the black pycnidia of the Diplodia stage may be found as small 
lumps breaking through the bark. If such trees are left to 
tlieiiis( 4 ves the fungus wdll gradually spread r ight dowui them and 
destroy them completely. 

It should be distinctly tinderstood that the fungus is unable 
to obtain a hold except on twigs that have died from some other 
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cause, or have wounds on them that expose the cambium and the 
wood. It seems, from Bancroft’s ® work with this fungus on 
Hevea, that slight abrasions involving the bark only are not 
likely to aftbrd the fungus a starting place. Even if^dead twigs 
are present, it is probaW^. that the fungus would be unable to 
spread from them sufficiently far to cause much damage, if the 
trees wei'e otherwise in good health and well oared for. 

Another form of damage to sickly trees is caused by the 
attack of the same fungus on older portions of the stem and 
branches. It gains an entrance through wounds exposing the 
wood, such as p^re affoi*ded by untreated pruning wounds, old 
cankered ai’eas, chance cuts made with a cutlass or with a picking 
knife and the like. In this case the fungus may spread around 
a large limb and cause its death, or may run down the trunk and 
kill ilie whole tree. As in the case of die-back the bark becomes 
dry and dark in colour, while the wood is dry and discoloured 
grey. It should be noticed that this form of the disease was 
attributed by Stockdale to Latnodiplodia sp., a fungus believed 
W him to bo diffei‘eut from the Diplodia cacaoicola stage of 
Thyridaiin tarda. Subsequent work has shown that the two 
forms are in reality only one fungus. 

Preventive measures against this disease consist of the 
careful removal of tlie infected parts. Twigs or lirnlm of the 
trees should be c-ut off at a considerable distance, from 3 to (5 
inches beyond tlie advancing margin of the disease, that is, 
beyond the point at which the wood shows the first obvious 
symptoms of attack. Where the stem is attacked, excision, as in 
the case of canker, is the only (course to be adopted ; though if 
the disease has spread to anj’^ great extent, it might well be 
preferable to remove the tree and replant, since excising the 
amount of wood necessary to ensure the complete removal of the 
fungus would very possibly weaken the ti^ee to such an extent as 
to render it very liable to he blown over, and at the same time 
might excessively reduce the amount of water-conducting tissue. 

On estates wliei*e the diseases are at all wide-spread, they 
may be brought under control by attention to the remedial 
measures already" referred to under the headings of Phytophthora 
and Thyridaria iK)d rots. These, as has been indicated, involve 
careful attention to general sanitation, espocially to pruning and 
the treatment of the resulting wounds; to protection of the trees 
from wind ; and to drainage, manuring and mulching. On a well 
conducted cacao estate the amount of loss due to these forms of 
disease may l>e reduced almost to nothing, 

WITCHKS’ UROOM DlSKASE. Two diseases to which this name 
has been given are known. One I\as been noted for many years 
in Surinam, where it has caused much damage, and has been 
more recently recorded in Bemerara; the other was first recorded 
by Basse and subsequently described by von Paber from 
the Cameroons. As the two diseases di^er in symptoms and in 
origin, they will be dealt with separately. 

Tlie Surinam disease is due to the attack upon the young 
buds of a fungus called by van Hall and Drost ^ ® Colletotrichum 
Iwificum* The parts affected may be either flower buds or 
vegetative buds, and in the latter case, either terminal or lateral, 
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A difltor^t manifeistatidn of infeotioo take^ place in each ca^e^ 
tboogii hypertrophy, that is excessive and abnormal growth of 
the tissues, is a constant character in all. Furthermore,' th^ 
disi^iase may attack the pods and caus6 loss in that manner; this 
case has already been considered under the title of hardening of 
nods. The difmrent forms of the malady canndt be considered 
here, fbr these reference must be had to the original paper by 
Dr. van HM and A. W. Drost which has been translated into 
English by Dr. Fredholm and published by the Agricultural 
Society of Trinidad ai^ Tobago. A short account of the appear¬ 
ance at the two typical forms of the disepe, namely witohee* 
brooms and star blooms, may, however, be given tj^etner with a 
short account of the reme^M measures advi^d. The di^ription 
of the typical witches ^ byoom of cacao, as given in the English 
translation of the original Dutch paper already referred to, is as 
follows: * It is generally two to six times as thick as a healthy twjg, 
its surface is rough and somewhat furrowed, its base turgid, at times 
exhibiting longitudinal corrugations. The leaves do not become 
fully developed but remain sort and flimsy like recently unfolded 
leaves on sound twigs, often they are of a dark colour. Among 
other characteristics of witches’ brooms should be mention^ 
the bending over of axillary buds, eveh before the witches’ 
brooms are Killy developed, the strong tendency to produce side- 
shoots, the retention of the supporting leaves, the growth of 
shoots in a vertical direction and the short life-time.” It may 
further be noted that these growths, from their erect habit, appear 
like epiphytes on the trees, the component branches are always 
devoid of bark and thus resemble suckers; while their life-time*is 
never more than a couple of weeks. These growths may origi¬ 
nate from buds on young bi^anches and twigs, in whiob case they 
are vegetative shoots ; dr they may arise on older branches or the 
main stem, when they must be regarded as abnormal growths of 
buds intended to produce flowers. In this latter case the witches’ 
broom itself may bear a few flowers, though these always have 
over^rdevelop^ sepals and petals and almost abortive ovaries. 
This production of flowers is unknown in the case of any other 
form of witches' broom on other hosts, and further serves as one 
of the distinguishing features between ^le Surinam disease and 
that described from the Oameroon& 

When a flower-bearing cushion is attacked, the disease may 
take a form different from that just described. Instead, a condi¬ 
tion kno^m as star-blooms may result; it is described, in the 
reference given, as follows : ‘ The symptoms consist in the pro¬ 
duction of a great number of* crowded blossoms formed either on 
individual stalks or froniv lateral. ramifications of an enlarged 
fruiting branch. Vegetative shoots developed into small witches’ 
brooms are frequently found among the flowers. Cushions from 
which star blooms proceed are generally somewhat tumid.* Such 
blooms rarely produce full-grown fruits, but usually give rise to 
a few mis-shapen pods containing no seeds. This conditiqp h 
known in Surinam as male cacao and recalls a similar condition 
often found in the British West Indian Islands. The ^use of 
the appearance* in ttie Mauds is, however, certainly different, 
though not definitely determined as yet. 



It wUt Heen from thiii abort diaouasioa tha diaeaaa 
injares tb^ trees und reduoes the oix>p in three wa»y$» TKe pro* 
duetion of many of tbeae ra{iJdly gro^tn^ witobea^ bTooma 
exhausts the reserve fpod^aupply; the infeotfou of the oushto ns 
and fonuatioii of star blooms or of witches’ brooms result in the 
iion**foniiation of pods; and the pods formed on healthy uushious 
are liable to direct infeotioii by whiich they may be rendered 
useless Furihermc^ the preHcnce of the dead witches* biwm 
twigs serves as a point of entry for the die^baok fungus. 

The causative fungus cannot spread backward ini^ the 
healthy tissues of the tree, except in one particular kind of 
infection; while its actual progress from ti'ee to tree is slow. It 
spreads by means of spores, prmuoed on infected pods and on the 
basis of witches' broom branches, in small pustules of a dirty 
white or pink colour such as are characteristic of the genus 
Colletotrichum. It has been found that a moist atmosphere 
fovours the growth of the fungus, but the nature of the soil is 
without influence on the occurrence of the disease. 

Since the spread of infeotiou is slow, it is pro>>able that the 
malady could very easily be eradicated if it wexe treated on its 
first appearance. Remedial measures would involve the cutting 
out or all infected parts, or the cutting back of the tree as is 
described below, followed b^ the spra^ug of both the infected 

S lant itself and of the trees m its neignbourhood with Bordeaux 
lixture. In Simnam, however, the disease assumed such wo* 
portions that m^t stringent measures were found necessair. The 
trees were cut back in the d^ season, until only the three or 
four main branches were left Then they were thoroughly spfav- 
ed with Bordeaux mixture, while the wounds were carefully 

E noteoted. All the branches removed were burnt It was found 
hat the trees treated in this way gave a vigorous growth of 
healthy branches, in a shwt space of time. 

Witches’ brooms in the Cameroons were first recorded by 
Rnsse in 1906, and were stibsequently investigated by von Faber 
as has already been stated. They arise from an infected bud, 
wjbich, as it develops, produces an abnormal thick, fleshy branch 
'^ith shortened intemodes; usually a number of adventitous 
buds arise at the base of the main twig and the whole forms an 
erect, conspioioiis clump. The leaves on these twigs are only 
slightly developed, have a short blade, atid dry up quickly. The 
witches’ brooms have only a week vitality, though they may per¬ 
sist for several years. This persistence, in csonjunction with 
ths fact that they never produce flowers, serves to distinguish 
these witches’ brooms from those found in Burinanu Two other 
diatinguisbiiig features are, tihdt in the Cameroons the disease 
does not attack the fruit, while it is apparently due to a different 
fongtis. 

The organism associated with the Cameroon disease is 
Bammm von Fab. Its mycelium permeates the tissues, 

and gives rise to asci beneath the cuticle f)be leaf; these asci 
suhsemieii% through the cuticle and liberate tfadr ie|)ores 
iiM ^eair* They are produced On either surfaoeof the leaf, 
ohisAy alohg the mtd-nb, and form a greyish covering to the 
patlh^ccmcernedf 





The diai^ime is of little importance^ though ite presence oer* 
tainly reduces the yield of a tree* It is usually of .sporadic 
ooourrenoe except in very moist situations. It may be controlled 
by the removal and destruction of the infected portions of the 
tree. 

PUJK nisuABK* l^is was described by 8tockdale^i, ajad 
occurs in the West Indies only in the islands of Dominica and St* 
Luda as far as is known. A very similar disease due to an allied 
fungus occurs also on cacao in Java^^^ and the Cameroons^ \ 

It appears as a pinkish inorufatation of adpressed fungal 
hyphae, usually on the smaller woody branches of cacao. On the 
smaller branches it may completely cover the surface, while on 
laiger ones it is usually confined to the damper side. Tlie 
hyphae of the fungus penetrate the bark and occasionally enter 
the wood. The bark cracks, splits and peels off. Undemeatlu 
new bark is usually formed, and it is only rarely that an affected 
branch is killed. Tlie chief danger from this disease lies ix^ thei 
♦opportunity of entry which the oracles due to it afford to wound 
parasites such as Thy^idaria tatda. 

The causative fungus has been identified at Kew as Carticium 
Ulacino-fusam^ B. and C, Recently it has been found on the 
pigeon pea as weU as on cacao, in St. Lucia. It occurs chiefly 
in damp shady situations and is most conspicuous during the rainy 
season. In tnis it resembles the allied species found on cacao in 
Java and the Oameroons, Corticium Satmoi^olory B. and Br.« 
C. javanicumy Zimm.« C. Zimmermannii, Sydow and Saoc. The 
latter is, however, a far more vigorous parasite and occurs on a 
large number of host plants of which the most important are 
Para rubber and coffee. It is found on various host plants other 
than cacao in Southern India,^ Ceylon*^ and the Malay States- 
as well as in Java and the Cameroons. There is a possibility 
that the West Indian species is the same as that found in the 
Bast, though the local iiingus is of far less economic importance 
and is apparently much more restricted in its range of host plants. 
It is hoj:^ that steps may be taken to settle this point at an 
early date. 

The disease is readily amenable to control, since the fungus 
may be destroyed by washing affected branches with lime*Bulphur 
wash. 

THREAI) BLIGHTS. This is a disease that is very possibly due 
to more than one species of fungus, though the different forms 
are more or less similar in their general exteinal appearance. 
It occurs in Trinidad, Qi^nada, ot. Lucia, Dominica, Tobago 
and British Guiana. An account of it, as it is found in the West 
Indies, is given by Lewton-Brain**”. 

The thread fungi consist of sterile strands of sui.»erficial 
mycelium that run over the brandies and stems, closely adpresi^ 
to the bark* They generally run upwards on the ;^oung twigs 
and spread along the petic^ to the leaf blades, on the under 
Si^aoes of whiem they ramify in a network of fine threads. 
Where two leaves touch, these filaments spipad from one ^ the 
otlier, sometimes forming a thickened opshion at the wint of 
contact* The colour of the threads varies somewhat with different 
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specimens, but is generally from light to dark brown or almost 
black in the older portions and white in the younger. 

From the under surfaces of the strands, hyphae are given off 
which penetrate the crevices in the dead bark btit do not appear 
to be able to pass through a fully formed corky layer to the 
living cells beneath On older branches, therefore, the fungus is a 
saprophyte, and the hyphae entering the bark crevices hold the 
threads in place. On young green twigs, however, they can 
penetrate and destroy the cortex and can spread to the medullary 
tays and even to the wood. They also destroy the buds and leaves, 
so that it is upon these portions that serious" damage is indicted. 

It is interesting to note that thread blight has occasionally 
appeared on nutmeg trees in Grenada as well as on cacao, while 
forest trees in Trinidad would also appear to be occasionally 
infected ; in the East, diseases of this nature are known on tea, 
coffee, nutmegs, camphor, Hevea, the mango, sapodilla and other 
trees, and on the Gold Coast on cacao and kola, the latter 
being a forest host. The diseases have been attributed to different* 
fungi; in the Windward and Leeward Islands, the causative fungi 
have never been known to produce fruit and are (juite unidentitied; 
in Trinidad the different forms have been attributed to 
Pellicularia Koleroga, Cke. and Coprinm sp. ; on tea they have 
been referred to Stilhum nanum^ Massee, in India and to 
Corticium theae, Bernard, ^ * in Java; on Hevea and camphor in the 
Malay States ^ to Corticium sp. or Hypochnus sp. and on cacao and 
kola on the West Coast of Africa ^ to Maramnim ncandem, 
Massee. 

The fungi spread by means of their mvcelium only, in the 
West Indies; this is carried about by wind attached to small 
twigs or dead leavea Their spread is encouraged by damp, shady 
conditiona The disease may be kept under control by severe 
pruning and by carefully burning all infected material. The 
application of lime-sulphur wash to the fungal threads would 
also probably prove useful. 

HORSE HAIR BLIGHT. The appearance of this disease is 
fairly accurately described by its name, for it lesembles a tuft 
of horse hair caimht in the branches. It occurs in Trinidad, 
Grenada, and St. Lucia in the West Indies on tea, Hevea 

and nutmegs in Ceylon and on tea and jungle trees in 

India while it may be noted that it has also occurred in con¬ 
nexion with thread blight on nutmegs in Grenada. It is uncertain 
at present if the horse hair blight is really quite distinct from one 
of the forms of thread blight, since in addition to the black 
horse hair-like strands, closely adpressed strands also occur on 
the surface of the bark. The methhd of spread is the same as 
that of thread blights, while birds may assist in this case by 
carrying off the strands for building their nests. Specimens of 
this fungus sent from Trinidad to Kew were identiffed as Maras* 
miuB equicrinia^ Mull. In India the disease is attributed to 
M. sarrnenUmus^ Berk; while in Ceylon that on nutmegs is due 
to M, rotaUs^ B. and Br. 

This disease is only occasionally and sporadically responsible 
for any serious damage. It may be kept under control in the 
same manner as are thread blighta 
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SBBDLTNG DISBA8E. On two occasions cacao seedling grown 
at Kew from seed received from the West Indies have been des¬ 
troyed soon after germination by a fungus tliat first showed as a 
white mould on the cotyledons. This disease was described by 
Massee and attributed by him to a fungus which he named 
Ramiliaria necator. A similar disease is reported on cacjao seed¬ 
lings From the West Coast of Africa A disease appeared on 
cacao seedlings in the nursery at the Botanic Gardens, St. Lucia, 
ill January 1910, which was assficiated with the presence of a 
species of Fusarium. In April of the same year seedlings were 
received from another district in St. Lucia which showed the 
presence of spores resembling those of Ramularia necjttor, as well 
as pustules of a Fusarium. This disease has not been thoroughly 
worked out, but it may be the same as that described by Massee. 
Until its nature is more fully understood, no remedial measures 
can be iwommended with certainty. Spraying with dilute 
Bordeaux mixture would possibly arrest its spread, but it may 
actually originate as a dormant myeeliuni within the cotyledon¬ 
ary tissue of a bean. 

Mi8('EnLANFxn^8 bTEM JUSEASKS. Cacao trees in Trinidad 
are oc(*asionally suliject t() the attacks ()f a wound parasite most 
commonly found on species of Ficus, such as the banyan trees in 
Trinidad an<l the Barba<los evergreen in Barbados ' Its 

host plants, which are various, also include the mango. The 
fungus was des<.*ribed by Massee ‘' as Eutypa enunpem ; it 
forms hard plates of dull Uack sti’oiuata beneath the bark, which 
eventually break through and become superficial. They are 
carbonaceous in substance, often of considerable extent, and 
contain the fierithecia ot the fungus sunk in them. On 
account of tlieir size and colour they form conspicuous objects 
on attacked trees. The fungus spreads slowly but eventually 
causes the death of the tree. Its presence is hard to detect at 
fii*st, as it has no early external manifestation. The disease is of 
rare o<;currence on cacao, and has received but little attention. 

A pe(*uliar (*ondition of trees known as ‘male ’ cacao is to be 
met with occasionally in most of the cacao-prcxlucing islands, 
notably Trinidad, Grenada and Dominica, l^arge numbers of 
Howers, sometimes ass(X*iatod wdth vegetative branches, are pro¬ 
duced from the cushions. The fiowers are abnormal, and rarely 
give nse to pods. When they do so, the pods are usually smalL 
and abortive and fall off when still young. Only very rarely is 
a normal p^id produced. In Trinidad, Rorer and Fredholm 
have found a species of Colletotrichum associated with this 
condition. In Dominica it is believed to 1>€? connected with 
canker, but there is no accurate knowledge available on this point. 
Howard^'’ stated that trees attackttd by Calonectrui flavida, 
Massee, in Dominica, exhibit this pecuiliar development, but since 
this fungus is now considered to be a saproph\d/e, it can hardly 
be held responsible for the appearance, and, as it is mainly on 
account of the presence of this fungus on the trees that the 
‘ flowering disease ’ or ‘ male' cacao was supposed to be connected 
with canker, this second point also is now doubtful. In some 
cases it would appear that the same tree exhibits this excessive 
flowering year afterrywi'; but theiM? ai'e no authentic recoixls, so 
far as the writer is aware, to indicate if such ti'ees show this con- 
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dition throughout their life-history, or ouly develop it subsequent¬ 
ly, after comnieneing as trees bearing normally. If they showed 
the male condition throughout their lives they might possibly 
be peculiar sports, and the phenomenon would then be merely an 
abnormal variation not due to any specific organism, at -least in 
some cases. Possibly also, all instances of male cacao are not due 
to the same cause. In any tjase, this subject retjuires further 
investigation. 

Finally, the occurrence of a peculiar r ohjiiration of the bark 
may be recoitled. This has been seen in Dominica and St, 
Vincent. The bark shows a red colour when cut, that is darker 
than the healthy normal pink of some varieties, but is diflFerent 
from the discoloration due to canker, and, moreover, is general 
throughout the bark on the older parts of the tree. In St. 
Vincent it was noticeable on trees baaly attacked by thrips. Its 
cause is unc.ertain, as on one or two occasions portions of sucli 
bark that were carefully sterilized on the surface developed no 
organism of any kind, while in some instances Spicaria coloyam 
developed ; this may well have entered the tissues after they 
were cut and before they were disinfected. On the whole, the 
evidence tends to show that the (*olour is due to a generally 
unhealthy state of the tree and not to a specific organism. Such 
a hypothesis accounts most satisfactorily for its presence over 
a large part of the tree showing it. If this supposition is 
correct, the red colour can only oe taken as an indication of 
general ill health, possibly often caiised by want of cultivation 
and manuring, and not existing as a syin])tom of any specific 
organic disease. 


KOOT DLSKASES. 

Information on this subject has l>een of a somewhat uncei tain 
nature in the West Indies, owing to the fact that fructifications 
of the causative fungi have not been obtained, while it has not 
been clearly recognized that more than one form exist. Recent 
work, coiidu(5ted ))v (he writer, has shown (hat in all probaliility 
two diseases, in addition to that <lue (o Thijrkhuid tarda, ai-e 
of general occurrence. The investigations on this subject are 
now in progress and liave not been concluded, s<» that the infor¬ 
mation given is not final or complete. 

THVKIDAIUA root DLSEASK. Under the name of Macrophoma 
vestita, Prillieux and Delacroix in 1894 described a fungus 
found on the roots of cacao in Central Americ.a. The same 
organism under* the title of LaHU)diplodki ny, was described by 
Stockdale from specimens of a voung cacao tree that had 
died of a root disease in Trinidad. The specjiniens were forwarded 
to the Head Office of this Department by Hart, and wei’^^ 
identified at Washington. Finally, Griffon and >Iaublanc -- 
re<*orde<l its presence on cacaf> ro<*hs in the French Congo, under 
the name Ijasiudipladkf tlwobroume. All these tuinics are now 
known tx) be synonymous with 'Ihyridaria tarda, as has already 
been indicated. The fungus is probably capable of .acting as a 
parasite on the roots of «*acao in any locality where tlie soil is 
low-lying and ilMraiued. - infected trees of three or four years 
of-^ge die fairly rapidly. Tire bark of diseased routs is found to 
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be diy, and separates easily from the wood, which is of a grey 
colour. On the surface of, the bark appear the black pustules 
containing the pycnidia of the Diplodia stage of this fungus. 
F'urther details of the parasite have already been given, and need 
not l)e i*epeated ; while reference has al8ol>eeii made to the number 
of different liost plants upon which the organism can live. 

Remedial measures should consist of the removal and burn¬ 
ing of dead trees with their roots, and the removal of infected 
roots of trees in their neighbourhood. This should be followed 
by attention to drainage and by careful cultivation ; at the same 
time i*emedial measures against the attacks of this fungus on the 
pods and stems would probably reduce its prevalence on the roots. 

WHITK ROOT DISEASE. This name is given to a form of 
disease described by Howard from Grenada on cacao and 
nutmegs, and known locally as root canker. Auchinleck states 
that it occurs oji cacao, coffee, nutmegs, breaii fruit and bananas; 
while Howard thinks that it is the same as that found by Barber 
in Doniink'.a in on cacao, mango, orange, coffee and 

bread fruit trees; 

The description of r<»ot disease given l)y Htockdale does 
not apply to this disease, but to the black root disease mentioned 
below, as has been shown by recent investigations in Ht. Lucia. 

Aucbinle<*k’s * account of its Hvm[)toms in (Jrenada is as 
follows:— 

‘ Home root-(li8east‘ is caused by a deliuite organism, a 
fungus, whicjh penetrates tlie roots and lives on the soft growing 
area lying between the bark and the wood. Its symptoms are 
the shedding of the leaves and the gradual dying-back of the tree 
from the tips. If the bark be removed from the tap-root or from 
a lateral root, the wood and the inside of the bark are seen to 
be covered with whitish threads grouped together in a ver 3 " 
(‘Jiaracteristic inunner. Ap[3ai*eutly in its vonnger stages the 
fungus forms star-shaped clustei's growing fx‘om a common centre, 
the clusters being about an inch in dianietei*; later these clustci’s 
tliicken and we liave fan-shape<l felts of livplue. Tlie fungus is 
in all I'ases white.’ 

Xo fructilicatioiis of this form of disease have ever been 
found, as fai* as is known, but Howai*d - ’’ states that the mycelium 
contains clamp connexions usually considered characteristic of 
the Basidiomycetes. The writer has not made a comparison of 
this form in Grenada with the black root fungus, but liopos to 
do so at an early date. However, the descriptions given b\' 
Howard and Auchinleck, when compared with the appearance 
of the black fungus, would seem to leave but little doubt that the 
Grenada disease is distinct, unless very senous oversights have 
been made in describing it. 

The fungus <‘an travel iiiidtTgroiiml in an t*vcr-\videning 
circle, HO that its spread iiiiist be stopped by lUiMiis ol a treii(*li in 
tJi(» usual maiiiter. Dead trees and tlieir roots should be dug up 
and burnt, and a heavy dres.siiig of lime should be forked 
infected soil. In eaviy stages of tlie disease a cure may be effected. 
aocoi*ding to Auchinleck, * by forking in green vitriol (iron sul- 
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phate) among the diseased roota It is noticeable that in Grenada 
the disease occurs most* commonly on heavy wet lands, in the 
On the banks of streams. 

BLACK ROOT DISEASE. This has been found to attack cacao, 
limes, pois-doux and malioe cochon (Sterculia caribaea) as well as 
Hibiscus and Acalyplia in Dominica. Diseases with very similar 
symptoms, but occasioned in some instances by different species 
of the same genus, occur on cacao, Castilloa, limes, and the pigeon 
pea, and are found in St. Lucia, St. Vincent and Grenada ; so alike 
arethesedifferent forms in their general appearance, that they may 
all be described under the same popular name. A fuller account 
of this disease appears in another paper that is presented at this 
Conference, so tnat it will only receive slight attention here. In 
Dominica, it occurs sporadically on newly cleared estates, usually at 
a considerable elevation, and apparently spreads to living crops 
^rom dead or dying forest trees in most instances. Infected trees 
show a thinning of the foliage which is often not very noticeable, 
but is followed by a sudden wilting of all the leaves, while within 
two or three days of this the tree is found to be completely dead. 
An examination of the roots reveals the presentee of dark-brown, 
somewhat fluffy strands of external mycelium. Round the stem, 
for a height of h inches to 2 feet, is a dark olive-green covering 
of mycelium that is giw along its advancing margin. The bark 
is dead and dry, and l)eneath it fan-shaped patcTies of a white 
mycelium may be found on the surface of tlie wood. A hard 
crust often forms in the bark, from which thin black lines |-mm. 
wide, mn back horizontally into the wood, which in old dead 
roots is dry and powdery. The fungus causing the disease is a 
species of Rosellinia, as is shown by the nature of its perithecia 
and conidia, as well as its mycelial characters. The reproductive 
organs are borne on the superflcial mycelium round the base of 
the stem. The conidia are formed first, soon after the death of 
the tree. They are borne on erect bristle-like conidiophores which 
project in large numbers at right-angles to the surface of the 
mycelium. They are crowded closely together and produce an 
effect like the pile of a carpet. Later, when the tree has been 
dead some time, the perithecia arise among the old conidiophores. 
In the case of tlie species found in Dominica {Rosellinia bunodes, 
B. and Br.)they are!flack, spherical and gregarious, and ai*ecovered 
with short club-shaped protuberances. The black spores ai*e ex- 
t^ruded from them in a mucilaginous tendril. 

All dying or dead trees should be dug out and burnt before 
the cohidia have time to form, and the soil should be well forked 
and, if possible, dressed with lime. The infected roots of trees in 
the neighbourhood should be cutoff. If several trees are dying 
the infected area should be trenched in the usual manner. In 
Dominica it is found that when isolated trees die, their removal 
and destruction are usually sufficient to prevent the spread of the 
disease. Further points likely to be of sei;*vice in checking this 
disease may possibly suggest themselves whep its investigation 
has been completed. 

I BROWN ROOT DISEASE This occuTs on cacao , in Ceylon, 
Samoa, New Guinea and West Africa.' In addition it is found on 



Hevea^ tea, dadaps (Erythrina), CastUloa elaatica, Caravonica 
cotton, camphor, Cinnamomum Cassia^ Erythroxylum Coca and 
BrunfeUm armi'icana, in Ceylon ; on Hevea in the Malay 
States and in Southern India - ; on coffee in Java ; on Cas- 
tilloa, bread-fruit and Albizzui atipvlata^ as well as jungle trees in 
Samoa' - ; and on Funtumia on the Gold Coast". In spite of 
its wide-spread distribution, the writer has never seen it in the 
West Indies, and is unaware of any record of its occurrence there. 

The presence of the disease is usually indicated by the death 
of the tree* ‘ When the tree is dug up the special characters of 
the brown root disease are immediately evident, and there can be 
no mistake in the diagnosis. The roots, especially the tap root, 
are encrusted by a mass of sand, earth and stones to a thickness 
of 3 or 4 mm., and, as a rule, the crust extends up the 
stem for several inches. This mass is cemented to the root by 
the mycelium of the fungus which consists of tawny brown 
threads, collected here and there into small sheets of nodules. In 
the early stages the predominating colour is brown, and the name 
^iven to the disease then appears more or less appropriate, but as 
it grows older the fungus forms a black continuous covering over 
the brown masses of hyphae, and the diseaseri root then appears 
chiefly black. In all stages, however, the encrusting mass of 
stones and eartbintermingled with brown threads, serves to dis¬ 
tinguish it.’ (Fetch.) 

The disease is due to a fungus called Hymenochaete noxUiy 
Berk. Its fructification appears as a thin, dark-brown oiiist 
adhering to the base of the stem and in some countries completely 
covering the stem for a space of several inches, The fungus 
grows very slowly, and (^au only spread along roots in the soil; 
while it passes on to a healthy tree only when the roots of the 
latter are in contact with diseased roots. Thus it is not of a very 
serious nature. Like several other root fungi, it often commences 
its growth on decaying stumps and spreads h*om them to healthy 
trees. 

As tlie fungus usually kills one tree before it attacks those 
in the neighbourhood, its spread is easily controlled by carefully 
removing the dead tree with all it roots, and cutting off the 
infected roots of any trees near it at a jxnnt where they are 
liealthy. 

This completes the list of cacao diseases to be described 
in this place. A few leaf fungi have l>een omitted, as well 
as one or two species found on the stems of these trees 
because they are not of much importance. The list is a 
somewhat formidable one, but it must be remembered that 
several of the diseases are of minor importance, while all are 
amenable to control measures By far the most important para¬ 
site is Phytophthom Fnheri, Even this causes but small damage, 
when it is considered that only tSH^asionally has an attempt 
been made, with any degree of earnestness or from any 
immediate necessity, to bring it under adequate control; and 
that the employment of what is probably the most effective 
method of acnieving this end, namely spraying with fungicides, 
is at present only in a very preliminary stage. Though this is 
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true of spraying, yet the value of other methods of 'sanitation is 
rapidly becoming recognized on cacao estates, with the result 
that in the West Indies there have been very few serious outbreaks 
of disease, even sporadically, in the last few years, while some 
forms, especially those due to Thyridaina tarda are becoming mark¬ 
edly less prevalent. 
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CACAO CANKBR. 

By E. Essbd, B.Sc. 

I spent six months on a cacao estate in Surinam in order to 
study thoroughly, canker, and I wish to put the results before 
the members of this Conference, so that they may be able to 
judge of them for themselves. 

Allow me, however, to say beforehand, that Mrs. van Hall 
was right, when she assumed, that Spicaria colorana was the 
cause of the ‘ disease ’ although her inoculation experiments 
did not confirm the assumption; but her conclusion appeared to 
be the only possible inference that could be drawn irom the 
pathological preparations and the pure cultures on cacao bark, 
on which the same discoloration was produced as was found 
within a cankered area, she therefore expressed the opinion that 
the conditions under which infection could take place diet not obtain 
during her inoculation expeiifinenta. She was the fiwt to question 
the nature of a gummy substance, which was always found, 
filling the cells and intercellular spaces; but, unfortunately, she 
coulcT not account for it, and therefore suggested, that it might 
be of the same nature as those discovered by Professor Went in 



witches* brooms and which he ranked with the undefined class 
of wound ^ms, but, it was cautiously added: ‘ Until their 
nature be better understood.’ So we see that Professor Went 
himself had some misgivings, as to their being really wound 
gum. I am glad to say, that I am now able to give an explana- 
tion of the presence of these substances, the nature of which 
was so little understood, and so wrongly explained all the time. 
In fact, I have already given an explanation of these ‘ Pegmatia * 
as I termed them in my paper*^ on the Panama disease ; but so 
little did I know at the time of their real relation to any described 
fungus or fungus-group that I considered them as belonging to 
a new fungus, on account of their most peculiar mode of forming 
a resting stage and chlamydospores, and aasuining at the same 
time, in analog to what happens in many other fungi, that the 
stilboid fruit mxly, bearing unicellular spores in heads, would in 
the end become the stroma, within which the perithecia would 
develop. I know now that this is not the case; I was wrong, 
but my error was the logical consequence of the failure of prev¬ 
ious investigators to <iiscover the true nature of these gummy 
bodies, which play such an important part in the life-history of 
these fungi. I haii nothing to go by ; I had to find it out myself. 

A fuller description of these pegmatia than that which 
I gave in my paper on the Panama disease, minute details of their 
formation, development, germination, microchemical tests to 
detect their fungus origin, etc., will be given in a book that 
I hope to l>e able to publish, treating of the different diseases of 
cacao and sugar-cane in Surinam. 

For the present I have to refer to the description in the 
paper on the Panama disease which gives a fairly goM idea of the 
pegmatia. This much I may say now: the pegmatium is 
characteristic of the Nectrias, but probably of the Fusarium- 
producing, stromatic forms only. 

To return to the point. In Surinam, I never met with a 
tropical case of canker. I only found red streaks in wood and 
bark, sometimes aggregated in such a way as to become more 
(M^nspicuous, and the cambial region on one side of the branch 
often intensely discoloured. As I was always able to grow 
Spicaria from, and could find pegmatia in, the affected parts, I 
looked upon them as incipient or ^ortive cases of canker. These 
same cases are found here in Trinidad, as I was able to ascertain. 
Here also I saw for the first time a typical canker, the deep claret 
coloured bark with the dark line of demarcation from the healthy 
looking surrounding tissues and the viscous, reddish exudation 
on the bark. 

Having got the opportunity to proceed with my investigation 
I wish here to tender my most cordial thanks to Mr. W. G. Free¬ 
man, Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad, for all the 
kindness extended to ma I tried first of all to find out, where 
this viscous matter came from and what relation it bore to the 
disease. To be brief, I shall give an explanation, which is the 
result of most careful scrutiny of a large number of pathological 
preparations. 


Sse AnnaU of VoL XXV, 1911. 
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Tlie cankered area ariAen from pegmatia formed in the inter¬ 
cellular spa(»e8 and cellR of the bark, and imparting to it the dis¬ 
tinctive colour. In nearly all cases the camDium underlying the 
cankered area is destroyed, so giving rise to a space between 
wood and extra-cambial tissues, pai*tlv filled with ueginatium. 
The water brought from the vessels through the meciulTary i*ayh 
is simply poured into the cavity, softening the i>egniatium into 
a reddish, gelatinous mass. The softening goes on tlirough the 
intercellular spaces, sotting up a tension in the tissues, which 
results in cracking of the bark; through these or pre-existing 
cracks the transfusion of the reddish vdscous matter takes places. 
If this be so, then the red efflux on the bark is |>egmatium. One 
might compare it with the myoocecidia-like effluxes of pegmatium 
on the leaves of the banana, mentioned in the paper on Panama 
disease. And this again being so, we ought to be able to obtain 
a mycelium from it; this can actually be done. When a small 
fragment of dry substance is scratched off‘, a drop of 25 per cent, 
glycerine in water poured on to it, a cov er-glass turned on It 
and pressed so as to produce a coarse powder (the substance 
is brittle) it will be seen after a fortnight or more that the 
pegmatium turns into a slimy mass with chlamydospores im- 
Dedded in it, or germinates at once, producing gemmie in pro¬ 
fusion. The newly-formed chlamydospores may be seen to 
germinate shortly after they are formed, producing short tubes 
on which numerous buds are developed in yeast-lik^' fashion 
(See the paper on Panama disease). Ev’eryone will be able 
to convince himself of the truth of these statements so that 
I may refrain from further dilating on them But what I 
wish to point out and lay stress upon is, that, when the dis¬ 
coloration of the cankered area is caused by the resting condi¬ 
tion of a fungus formed in the (‘ells and intercellular spaces 
absorbing the protoplasm, destroying the cambium and giving 
rise, when softened by the water pouring in through the medullar\' 
rays, to the exudatiim of the reddish, viscous matter on the bark, 
there can no room be left for the l)elief, that canker is caused hy 
anything else but by the fungus to which this substance belong, 
i.e, a Nectria or its imperfect form Spicaria colorans. 

However, the inoculation exjieriments of Mr. Rorer, or rather 
the interpretation of his results led him to the conclusion that 
canker was caused by Phytophthora. But in carefully reading 
his report, I find doubt prevailing as to whetlier Phytophthora is 
the real cause of canker. In the first place, serious objections 
could be raised against the mode of prcxjeedijig: inociilat/ion 
experiments in the field, however isolate^!, cannot be considered 
to afford, from a purely scientific j)oint of \iew, reliable ancl con¬ 
vincing data. For, where is the criterion for the absolute health 
of the tree in the field ? Has Mr. Rorer tried to (*oiivince himself 
of the absence of any other germ in the bark, awaiting the 
predisposing moment Phytophthora, which will enable it to 
develop the symptom, which we call canker ? If he had done so, 
he would have explained the presence of Spicaria coloram in 
‘ cracks of bark about point of inoculation ’ in a way (juit(‘ 
different from that contained in his report, in whicjh he says:‘this 
shows how quickly the saprophytes follow.’ This interpretation 
of the facts was wrong. It did not follow; it was in tjie bark 
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before the inti*o<luctioii of the Phytoplithora, whieli wan tlie 
prediftposiii^ moment for tlie development r)f a fungus, exhibiting 
a remarkable kind of parasitism. More of this later. I shall 
now give an account of my inoculation experiments, which were 
only <‘arrie<l <»ut, so to speak, ‘ jMuir a(*<]iiit <lc (‘onseieiiee. 

Seedlings ere raised IVoni sideeied seeds taken from pxls 
whieli were thonniglily exsiiiiiied under the iuis(»roR('rope ; sections 
were made of th<* pinluiiele, the husk and the placental stalk ; 
only these jkxIs were made use of, in the peduncle, 
husk and placental stalk of which no mycelium and peg- 
matium were found. I may here say, that out of seventeen 
ripe, apparently healthy pods only two (*ould )>e found to satisfy 
the (•onnitions. Twelve small clay pots were filled with sterilized 
soil and the seeds laid out, two in each pot. The pots were kept 
in a case, the under-part of whi(*h consisted of a concrete trough, 
fi inches deep, the upper part of a wfK)den frame with glass 
panels, or sliaing door giving access to the interior—a contri¬ 
vance such as is used for mr)squito-breeding. The trough was 
filled with water so as just to touch the laths which were laid 
across to support the f>ots, and with the aim of keeping the air 
c‘omparati\eiy moist, so that too frequent watering could be 
avoided. The water used was taken from a mason work rain 
water reservoir and was always he^^ted to boiling point and 
cooled down again before use. When the seedlings were fifteen 
weeks old and of a height of 1 foot and more one in each 
plot, where both seeds germinated, one was cut off and sections 
weie made and examined under the micr*oscope. All were found 
to lie sound. This was only a means of arriving at the greatest 
possible <*ertainty as regards the perfect condition of the material. 

Four seedlings were inoculated with pure cultures of Phyto- 
phthora, four with Sptcana coiomm and four were left to serve as 
(‘oiitrols. Scratclies were made so as to ex|X)se the whitish tissue 
of the bark; bits of the pure cultures were lifted with a spatulate 
platinum wire, brought on to a moist hit of sterilized cotton wool, 
which was then jilaced on the wound, carefully wrapped around 
the stem and kej)t in its place with the aid of sewing yarn, tied 
around the upper and lower margins. Finally hits of tin foil 
were wrapped around tlie wool, with the edges closely pressed 
against the stem to prevent the from drying too (juicKly. 

A week after the inoculation, one of the plants inoculated 
with Phytophthora showe<l signs of disease : the youngei leaves 
at the top were willing and on one of these blotches appeared on 
the lower part. I n'lnoved the cotton wool and found the hark 
darkened around the iiuiculatod spot. Two days after, it was 
evident that the plant was dying : it had the asjH'ct of chupou wilt 
as I later on saw it here in Trinidad It was then cut off* and 
examined. The bark was discoloured from about 2 cm. below the 
inoculation spot to the top of the little plant. The discoloured pari 
had a very irregular, fringed outline; the colour in the middle was 
brownish and along the margins like the skin of a (*ooked potato, 
a shade between grey and yellow. No trace of a cork cambium 
could be detected, and although in sections the hyphae could l)c 
seen to run between the cells, the walls of the younger cells here 
and tliere collapsed, the protoplasm more or less contracts and 
became discoloured ; no trace of the gummy substance and 
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reddish discoloration, so typical of caiiker, could be discovered. 
The remainder, after having l)een brushed and rinsed under the 
tap, then in distilled water and subsequently brought in a 
sterilized Petri dish, developed within two days the "peculiar 
downy mycelium and long, tender conidiophores of Phytophthora, 
raised J-inch above the medium, which was turnmg darker. 
A few days after, the oonidia were shed and the material was 
perfectly black and rotten. The bandages of the other seedlings, 
inoculated with Phytophthora, were removed on the tenth day; 
they did not show any other external sign of disease but tne 
darkening of the bark around the inoculation spot. In ex^s^mining 
them more closely they were found to exhibit the saTTie changes 
as were cited for the first, but the area ajffected was oonsideraoly 
smaller, and there was no reason to think that they would die. 
The bandages of the seedlings, inoculated with, Spioaria, were 
taken off on the fourteenth day ; there was no sign of disease, no 
change of the bark visible on the surface, and matters remained so 
until the end of a month, when one was cut off^ ot which sections 
were made. Then, it was found that the inoculati»on had taken 
effect;the hyphse were preparing themselves a way thruxugh the in¬ 
ter-cellular spaces, and a single pegmatium had formeol here and 
there. From the remaining portion pure cultures of ^picaria 
could again be raised. The controls were all perfectly heal^Jhy. 

But why was no canker development obtained in either ca^^e ? 
Why should Mr. Borer obtain results different from mine ? Wa^s 
it due to the difference between his mode of operation and mine 
To be sure, he operated with full-grown trees and I did so with ' 
seedlings; his trees were standing in the open field and my 
seedlings were raised and kept under rigorously sterile condit¬ 
ions. This expression is perhaps not quite correct, since the 
fire-cautions mentioned albove, would not exclude bacteria ; but, 
as bacteria are entirely out of the question and the examination 
of each second seedling in a pot proved them to be healthy, there 
was sufBcient reason to assume that no undesirable fungal germs 
had entered the plants up to the moment of inoculation. Mr. 
;^rer mentions that the saprophyte Spicaria quickly followed 
the Phytophthora, but I found tne Spioaria entering and living 
bacteria in the tissues of the cacao bark, although not causing any 
apparent damage at first. So theonly possible inference to be drawn 
from all these data was that Spicaria was either a syinboint or 
parasite which could only cause canker when the tissues were 
brought into a condition, deviating from the absolute normal^ and 
this condition was probably afforded by Phytophthora. There 
is the proof of the latter. The remaining seedlings, inoculated 
with Spioaria, were reinoculated with Phytophthora and in less 
than a week the reddish discoloration was found to develop, and 
the affected area was in one case marked off from the healthy 
parts by a thin but distinct brown line: it was the aspect of 
developmg canker so beautifully fibred by Mr. Borer; the 
sections idiowed pegmatia formed all over in the cells of the 
affected bark and wood and in the cultures from the material, 
prepared lege artia, both Phytophthora and Spicaria appeared. 

Here we arrived at conclusions which will bridge the 
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difference between Mrs. van Hall and Mr. Eorer. They are as 
follows:— 

Canker is caused by Spicaria colorans, or rather the Nectria 
to which Spicaria belongs, but only when its development is 
facilitated by a predisposing moment, which may be : (1) excessive 
moisture as Mrs. van Hall assumed—and this appears to have 
been the predisposing moment in Surinam ; (2) Phytophthora, as 
was shown by Mr. Tiorer’s experiments ; (3) any othei* factor, 
which is the cause of a reduction of the vitality of the plant. 

The parasitism of the Nectrias has now to be considered. 
The Nectrias—perhaps T ought to say the pegniatium-prodncing 
Nectrias—display all gradations between extreme sapiophytism 
and extreme parasitism. We all know how well they thrive on 
dead matter, demonstrating their exti*eme saprophytic ehara(*ter ; 
but it is less known, that they may grow in living tissue without 
doing any harm at fir.st: a kind of symbiosis, which is the 
ti-ansition of saprophytism to jrarasitisin. But gradually the 
greedy messmate may adopt rapacious habits, so slightly inter¬ 
fering with the nutrition of its fellow symbiont ; it becomes an 
isotrophyte. It may go on little further, mon* and more 
encroaching upon its friend, which is made a victim, and hero the 
incieased influence on the assimilation of the host may lead either 
to the suppression of growth or to the stimulation of abnoimal 
growth : it turns into an atrophyte or a hypertrophy te. In the 
end it may exhibit kteinophytic habits, tilling the entire host- 
plant. 

The results of my in<K*ulation expeiiments go far to show 
that Spicaria coloram^ which is .simply a eonidium stage of 
a Nectria, could grow' in the tissues, without causing any real 
damage ; that is, it could be a sjunbiont. The cases of incij)ient 
or abortive canker, mentioned l)efore, demonstrate the stage in 
w hich it slightly interferes wdth the assimilation of the cacao tree, 
being then an isotrophy te ; the canker stage shows that it could 
be an atrophyte and hypertrophytt* at the same time, the canker- 
<‘d area being the atiophied part and the wound cork, surround¬ 
ing the cankered area, being due to hypertrophy. Finally, the 
tree dying after being ringed by cankei*, presents us wdth the 
pi()ture of the kteinojmytic habit of the Nectria. iNIore instances 
of this pleomorphic parasitism may be cited, such as the ‘ little 
leaf disease ’ of the cocoa-nut tree, wdiich is simply the atrophic 
condition of the disease of wdiich the root rot of the same plant is 
the kteinophytic condition. It is to be concluded that the 
cocoa-nut diseases in this island are caused b}' a Nectria; the 
disc‘oloration of the tissues is due to the formation of pc»gmalia in 
them, and the death of the tree to these pegmatia s<*riously 
interfering with the assimilation and water transport in the 

f >lant; the latter condition causes the withering of the leaves 
rom the tips dowmwards and their falling back against the stem. 
Indeed, it is the very image of the Panama disease, and it is not 
unlikely that the disease is caused by the same Nectria. 
Mr. Stockdale found a Fusarium in his cultures, and this was to 
be expected; the Fusarium belongs to the Nec'tria, it certainly 
arose from the pegmatia, probably preceded by CVphHl()s])orium 
Mr. Rorer thiiiKs the disease may be due to bad soil conditions; 
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this also may be ri^ht, because the Neutria would not attack 
the cocoa-nut tree, if its vitality was unimpaired, So beware of 
the Nectrias. 


A POSSIBLE INFERENCE TO BE DRAWN FROM 
THE STUDIES ON CACAO CANKER. 

BY DR. A. FREDHOLM 

Canker of the cacao tree is recognized as one of the most 
serious problems confronting the cacao planter. It has received 
considerable attention from phytupathologists. Some of our best 
workers in this line have at one time or another been engaged in 
its study, with the result that a large amount of literature on the 
subject is now available. 

The studies on cacao canker are remarkable for the diversity 
of opinion at which the various writers have arrived as to«the 
cause of this disease. It is not the purpose of this paper either to 
review or criticise the labours of those investigators, but rather to 
endeavour to harmoi ize them. On one point they all agree, 
namely the vagueness of the term ‘canker . In their descriptions 
of the symptoms and lesions they concur sutticiently to make it 
apparent that the conditions described are identical. It is only 
in the extent of the lesions that they differ, some investigators 
holding that the disease is confined to the tissues of trunks and 
branches, while others assert that it also affects the fruits. 
Although each writer makes special mention of some certain 
fungus belonging to some order comprising well-known parasites, 
4)r at least facultative parasites, as connected with the disease, 
they are loth to assert that the fungus they name is the specific 
cause and the only possible cause of the disease. They take pains 
always to record the presence of other fungi, which they generally 
regard as saprophytes following the pathogenic organism. As 
a rule, these supposed saprophytew are also members of orders, 
or sometimes of genera, which include well-known parasites, and 
the very fungus, which one investigator has been Jed to regard 
as a specific cause, is by his confreres held to be a harmless 
saprophyte, or vice versa. Mr. J. B. Borer’s paper Pod Rot, 
Canker and Chupon Wilt of Cacao Caused by Phytophthora sp., 
published in Vol. IX, No. 65 of the Bulletin of the Department of 
Agrumlture, Trinidad, July 1910, forms a notable exception. In 
it the author states, without reservation, that a species of Phy¬ 
tophthora is the cause and only cause of the disease which he had 
been investigating, wliich he appropriately calls Phytophthora 
Pod Rot, and which he demonstrates can produce such lesions of 
the bark as are associated with the disease generally knowm as 
canker. Other careful workers have, however, felt justiBed in 
pronouncing other fungi the causes of canker, and in regarding 
Phytophthora as essentially a pod parasite. Such seems to be 
the status of our knowledge at piesent relative to cacao canker. 
From a practical point of view this state of affairs may be 
regarded as highly unsatisfactory; it leaves the planter in doubt 
—he knows not what particular organism he should endeavour 
to exterminate. 
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The cankered tissues of the trunks and branches exhibit few 
characteristics. Apart from several different mycelia wliich have 
been recorded as found in them, all lesions described appear to be 
similar. In advanced cases exudations take place which have 
been attributed to the activities of bacteria. 

Canker may be defined as the gradual and continuous des¬ 
truction of living tissue caused by the presence in it of a 
parasitic organism. It would be more in accordance with the 
evidence deducible from the writings of the various investigators 
to regard canker merely as a condition arining jrom the action of 
a 'paramte on the tissues of the host and not aa a >mecific disease. 
Nearly all tissue destrojdng parasites would produce like con¬ 
ditions. Many of the writers on cacao canker have commented 
on the indefinitenesH of the term Canker, and they may hold 
somewhat similar views to those here expressed. 

If we regard canker as a condition and not as a specific 
disease, then the disparity of opinions among the workers on the 
subject can be readily comprehended. Several parasitic fungi 
attacking the tissues of cacao trees may produce cankerous 
conditions. Information of great practical importance will 
probably r€\sult when phytopathologists have advanced further 
in their studies of the organisms found associated with cankered 
tissues, and have conducted careful inoculation experiments with 
pure cultures. Some such experiments have been done, when 
the aim has been to single out an organism 8uspe(*ted of causing 
the trouble, but they ha\e not been conductea on a sufficiently 
large scale nor under varying conditions. It is conceivable that 
under certain conditions inoculations widi one fungus may give 
positive results vvlnle the others give negative, but that under 
reversed or altered conditions entirely different results may 
follow. 

Such deviations from opinions held arc not anomalous in 
pathology ; several analogies can be cited. The matter has more 
than once claimed the attention of the medical profession. 
Dr. Rumsey long ago pointed out : ‘ in many cases the certified 
causes of death are nothing more than modes of death, as cardiac 
syncope.’ In the Registrar Generars Cla8sifi(*ation of Causes of 
Death will be found a secition designated Ill-defined and Not 
Specified Causes, which comprises: dropsy, debility atrophy, 
inanition, mortification, tumour, absceas and haemorrhage. Rela¬ 
tive to this Section, the Revision Committee (1885) of the Royal 
College of Physicians said in its Report that it: ‘ felt it riglit to 
indicate as strongly as possible the necessity of a\oiding the use 
of the names of symptoms wherever the names of diseases or of 
causes of symptoms could with reasonable certainty be substi¬ 
tuted ’ For this reason a diagnosis of peritonitis, standing alone, 
is vague and highly unsatisfactory, as it merely states that a 
certain morbid condition exists, without giving the cause for this 
condition. 

If it should be prove<l that diH*ei*ent panisitic fungi can gi\e 
rise to diseases involving cankerous conditions, then thecomp.ira- 
tive study of these conditions would soon lead to the discovery 
of symptomatic differences by which in each case the cause of the 
coiiaition could easily be determined, and we may soon be familiar 
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with, and have fully described under specific names, several 
distinct diseases exhibiting cankerous conditions, which are now 
included under the one name Cacao Canker. Mr. Rorer has taken 
the first step in this direction when he names the disease on which 
he has worked Phytophthora Pod Rot and shows that the rot of 
the pod can extend into the tissues of the branch and trunk and 
there give rise to cankerous conditions. It is to be hoped that 
other investigators will follow, and that their labours will soon 
(dear up the obscure points in the etiology of Cacao Canker. 


INSECT PESTS OP CACAO. 

BY P L. (JUPPY, F.E.S., 

Assistant Entomologist, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad. 


Tiik Cacao Beetle. 

INTRODUCTION. The following notes are niainly taken from 
Circular No. 1 of the Boai-d of Agriculture, and it is very 
satisfactory to liave to i-eeord increased activity in tlie campaign 
against the cacao beetle {Steirasfoma deprensum^ L.) since it was 
issued. 

More attention has been paid to the systematic trapping and 
collecting of beetles, with the remarkable I'esults shown further 
on. 

Birds and lizards are the planter's })eHt friends, and it is 
principally because of their presence in certain lo('alities that 
immunity from the attacks of beetles is enjoyed. 

The writer is much indebted to Messrs, W. Jardine, of 
Caura, Mr. H. Hutton, of Caroni, and Henry C. Warner, of Cara- 
pichaima for valuable information and records. 

POOD PLANTS. The favourite food plant is chataigne maroii 
or wild chataigne (Pachira aqivatica). Otlier food plants are 
silk cotton {Einodendron anfractuo»um\ immortel {Erythrina 
umbrosa, and allied species), ochroe or okra (Hibiticus eficulentus), 
forest mahoe (SfercuLia caribaea), cannon ball tree {Couroupita 
guianerwis), geniauve {Malachra capitata), hog plum (Spondiaa 
luted) and matapale {Cluaia roaea). 

All the above are occasionally attacked, but the main attrac¬ 
tion is the cut wood of the wild chataigne, which has resulted in 
its aucceaafuL use for trapping the cacao beetles in large numbers. 

NATURE OF DAMAGE DONE. It is somewhat difficult to esti¬ 
mate the actual damage done in old established cacao, but from 
the number of dead branches and occasional dead trees seen, and 
the miserable-looking trees here and there in beetle infested areas, 
it is safe to say that thousands of dollars are annually lost in 
large properties, where no proper and systematic control measures 
are adopted. 

*The Life-History and Control of the Cacao Beetle^ issued May 9, 1911. 
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In young contracts, where trees range from two to six years 
old, not only are many lost, but large numbers are attacked in 
a certain degree, not surticiently to kill them, but to retard 
seriously their growth and reduce crop returns, and also to add 
to heavy loss ultimately. 

Trees of all ages suffer as mentioned above, and the damage 
is done by the ‘worms’; but another form of damage must not 
be overlooked, and that is the constant ‘ scarring ’ or ‘ scarifying ’ 
of the tender bark of chupons and young branches by the adultn 
with their powerful jaws, when feeding. This must often produce 
a sort of die-back, especially during dry seasons. 

There is nothing so ursightly as a beetle-infested property, 
both as regards the badly shaped, dying stems and branches, ami 
the hacked up bark where worms have been cut out, which go to 
produce an array of disfigured, untidy-looking trees. 

,FREI)A(’EOt"8 ENEMIES, BIRDS AND LIZARDS. It Would seeiU 
that all birds are useful to the cacao plantei, especially those of 
the woodpecker type, even though some of the latter do occasional!}^ 
make holes in pods. The good they do far outbalances the loss 
from the few dozen [)odH attacked. 

The King of the Woods, or Boo-too-too( il/on/oDfs Sii(iinfto)ni), 
has been accused of eating young pods, and I am sorry to say 
many have been shot in conseipience : but the bird has been 
proved to be insectivorous, at any rate to a large extent, and there 
18 a reliable record that it is an enemy of tlie cAcao beetle. 
In reference tt» this beautiful bird, which is very well known 
in Tobago, it is interesting to (piote the following from The Birds 
of Tobago, by (4. F., published in the Trhn'dad Mirror of Octo¬ 
ber (), 1811 :* The food consists of insects and berries, the ])ird 
being especially fond of the seeds of Castilloa. It is sujiposed to 
damage cacao junls, but the harm done is very small, certainly 
not enough to warrant the destrm-tion of such a beautiful 
(Teature.’ lii two specimens of this bird suspected to have eaten 
cacao pods, and dissected in the writer’s presence, only insects and 
seeds were found. 

The protection of lizards is cjuite as important. All lizards 
are very useful, especially those that climb along the branches of 
trees. Ijike snakes, lizards aie often killed in a thoughtless man¬ 
ner, but whereas there are a few venomous snakes, there is jio 
such tiling as a harmful lizard. 

Recently, an examination was made of tin* contents <jf two 
lizards’ stomachs. They were taken in a beetle-infested area, 
and both were found to contain cacao beetles. 

Among insect enemies there are two ichneumons and the 
larvae of certain hllaters The (juestion in regard to their value 
as natural controls is now being investigated. 

METHODS OF TRAPPING BEETLES. 

KINDS OF TRAPS USED. The following traps, composed of 
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branches and bark of the Chataigne tree, viz :— 

No. 1 Suspended traps. 

„ 2 Fork „ ] 

[Composed of bark and branches 
„ 3 Leaning „ | 

have proved ino.st practical and ofibctive. 

For No. 1, various sized brandies, cut up into 2-foot lengths, 
and from 1 to 3 inches thick, suspended from 2 to 5 feet from the 
ground near main stem of cacao tree. 

Give bark of trap-wood a few gashes on two opposite sides, 
and then after a day or two, on the other two sides. This causes 
exudation of sap which attracts the beetles ; this will add to the 
effectiveness of the traps. 

No 2. Fork traps : use any odd pieces of wood long af< 
thei'e m hark on one nide), placed at the ‘ jorqiiet ’ or fork of the 
tree. Pieces of thick bark arc very effective, used in this way. 

No. 3. Leaning traps are composed of fairly long pieces of 
bark, or branches placea between forks, one end resting on the 
ground and the other end leaning against trunks of trees near 
the collar. 

HOW TO USE TRAPS WITH BK8T EFFECT. At Caroni, Mr. 
Hutton has used Nos. 1 and 2 traps, mostly, combined wifli the 
following methods, which have resulted in large captures. 

Choose spots at intervals, and at equal distances throughout 
the estate, and on these spots do some cutting away that will let 
in more light than there is in the rest of the field. To effect this, 
a little pruning of the cacao trees should be done, saj^ about 10(1 
trees in each selected area ; or if there are trees growing with the 
cacao that are not required for shade purposes, have them 
branched and felled. In this way a small clearing wil! be made, 
and both owing to pruning and broken cacao bramdies caused by 
felling trees, there will be a great attrac'tion for the beetles 
on account of the exudation of sap from cut and wounded limbs. 

It will be found that beetles will Hock to such spots for 
weeks after clearing has been done, and if the traps recominfuided 
are systematically used the beetles will concentrate on, and lay in, 
the chataigne wood, so that they can be easily captured and 
their eggs destroyed. 

SOME USEFUL HINTS. Trap-wood, when too dry, ceases to 
attract beetles. Renew weekly in dry weather. 

Under chataigne trees from which the traps have been cut 
there will be an abundance of .small branches, etc., which will 
attract a large number of beetles, and careful search should be 
made for them. A clear space should be made, and all the small 
ends dumped on it so that when the miscellaneous pieces are 
scattered during the search for beetles it will be easy to see 
what is being done. The beetles are not readily seen on the 
ground, it will therefore be necessary to be particular about 
having the dumping spot quite clear of grass, bush, or rubbish, 

The chataigne tree itself, from which the trap-wood is cut. 
will be made a large attraction for the beetles, by gashing the 
bark from the collar, just above the roots, to a height of about 
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5 feet. The attraction can be made still greater, if the tree is ring- 
baj'ked at about the same height, with the additional advantage 
that large numbers of eggs will be laid in the hark below the por¬ 
tion ring-barked, and the same bark can be afterwards stripped 
off and used again as ‘ for-k’ and ‘ leaning ’ traps. 

The great advantage of these strips of bark is that they dry 
up so thoroughly in a fe «v days that the eggs and young larvae 
perish ; and the trouble of removal and burning is done away 
with, and the rotten wood affords a mulch for the trees. 

THE BEST TIME TO SEARC H FOR BEETLES. From 9 a.m. tO 
4 p.m. on sunny days is the best time to search for beetles On 
wet days few are seen I have often observed the beetles feedizig 
at night, but 1 do not think there is any advantage to t)e gained 
by searching for them at that time. They are not attracted by 
liglits, 

J strongly recoininend the employment of only the most 
intelligent and keen-sighted men or boys for this work ; it is 
perhaps best to keep one good man, or bo 3 % solely for the purpose 
of catching beetles, (‘Utting out ‘ worms’ and dressing wounds. 

THE DESTRUCTION OF TRAP-WOOD: 1 have often been asked 
whether it is necessary to burn trap-wood after use. To be on 
the safe side this should be done; that is to say, wherever 
porti(»ns of fairly thick branches are used this niunt be done, 
l)ut where strips of bark, or very small branches have been 
used thev dry up sufficiently (juickly and thoroughly to 
cause the destruction of eggs and 3 'ouiig larvae. If, however, 
the latter can find enougfi nourishment to get past a certain 
stage they will develop into perfect insects even in dry wood, 
and this will surely happen in such pieces as are used for 
suspenrled traps, Tliere will be no necessity for removing the 
small twigs and chupons left on the ground after a light 
trimming; thev dry up and rot sufflcientl 3 " rapidly to prevent the 
danger of providing a breeding ground for beetles. 

• PREUMJTIONS TO HE TAKEN IN THE USE OF (TiATAK^NE TRAPS. 
From the time that a chataigne tree is wounded, it liecomes not 
onl 3 ’' an attraction for the beetles to feed on but for egg-laying 
purposes as well. Whenever the trees arc ring-barked with 
the object of drying tliem, dail 3 " inspection t)f such trees is 
absolutel}" necessary, as beetles will be found, and egg-pits will 
be numerous, on that portion brhnv the cinular entting, right 
down to the roots. Very few l>eetles will be found abo\e the 
ring-barked jiortion. 

After about two months, the bark must be stripped off in 
lengths; these lengths of bark can be set out as traps in the usual 
wa 3 % and they will prove very effective, but of ('ourse will dry up 
rapidly; this will however obviate the lU'cessity for burning. 

It is very important that chataigne trees groydng near, or 
on, cacao estates should he kept under close observation. 

Whenever a branch is broken from some cause or other, it 
should be removed by cutting awa}' completely to the stem of 
the tree, and t]\e portions cut away burned, or used as trap-wood. 
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The wounds left on the trees must be dressed with tar or arsenate 
of lead*; tlie latter dressing is strongly recommended for all 
wounds on shade and cacao trees in beetle-infested areas. 

Chataigne trees to be planted for use as trap-wood must be 
placed in a spot away from cacao cultivation, and at the same 
time they should be so situated that they will be under daily 
observation. 

They will grow best in moist situations near ponds or streams. 
Twenty or twenty-tive trees are tpiite sufficient, when full-grown, 
to supply all trap-wood necessary. 

Sin(»e Circular No. 1 of the Board was issued, the writer has 
found that cacao i« being grown under chataigne shade more 
than ever was suspected by him. The practice should (*ertainly 
not be continued, and where possible this dangerous shade tree 
should be removed, or only a certain number reserved for trap- 
wood purposes. 

METHOD OF COLLECTING BEETLES. The usual way of collect¬ 
ing beetles is by hand from traps, trees, etc. Jarring them off 
into a butterfly net was recommended, but since trying a funnel 
apparatus with bag made of coarse netting, 1 think there is 
much less risk of losing any beetles when there are many to lx* 
removed in a huriy. When jarred off into (he funnel with bag 
they cannot escape and may be killed subsequently, by the usual 
process of pulling off* their heads, or by any other process the 
planter may wish to adopt. 

RECORDS OF (’ACAO BEETLES CAUGHT. Sv^teiuatic trapping 
was only commenced about the latter part of hist year (1911), on 
a large scale. 


TABLE A. 



Date. 


No. of 

No. of 

Locality. 



months. 

beetles. 


From 

To 



Caroni 

August 23,1»11 

Deor. 15 

3 months 22 

11,000 


iini. 

days. 


Oropuche-Sangre 


1 


Grande 

>9 


99 

5,000 

Caura 

June 17, 1911. 

„ 16 

9 months. 

18,416 




Total : 

29,416 

_ _ 

_ _ _ 

^ _ _ 


_ - 


• One pt)und of arsenate of lead to r» gallons of water. The mixture must 
always be agitated before using, and shoidd be painted on wounds with a brush. 
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• The weather, last year, was favourable for the pest, the 
bi|^gest catches being made from the end of September to the 
middle of October. 

At Caroni the highest average was between the 18th and 
24th September, when in six days 2,117 beetles were captured— 
an average of nearly 353 per day ! 

In Caura, between October 8 and 14, the highest was 928 in 
six days. 

Mr. Jardine writes, under date December 23, 1911 • ‘ Visible 
signs of attacks are greatly reduced.’ 

the; cost of (collecting and labour used. Mr Hutton, 
Caroni, says that if trapping is thoroughly and systematif*aliy 
carried out in the season when beetles ai*e numerous, the cost 
should not be more than 40c. per 100, and mav go as low as 
15c. 

Mr. Jardine, at (^aura, caught 13,416 beetles at a cost of 
$02*01, which works out at about 46e. a hundred. 

As ] mentioned before, 1 strongly recommend tlie employ¬ 
ment of the most intelligent and keen-sighted men or hoys for 
this work. At Caroni, Mr. Hutton employed one man, who 
captured 7,441 beetles in thirty-two days—-an average of 232 
per day. 

SUMMARY. 

It is absolutely necessary for all planters to join in the 
crusade against the pest. 

There is no difficulty about catching and destroying the 
beetles, as will b<» seen by a persual of the accounts of the fore¬ 
going methods recommended, which have been tested and found 
effe(ilive. 

Remember that chataigne planted for trap-wood should be 
])la(*ed in situations where the trees can be under constant observa¬ 
tion ; not that the beetles will attack strong trees, but immedi¬ 
ately there is a wound, tl\e l>eetle8 will be attracted, and trees 
may get wounded in many ways, so that it is best to have them 
uiKter constant observation. 

The writer has noticed that cultural methods have a great 
Seal to do with the effects of beetles on cacao trees. No doubt, 
highly cultivated trees are readily attacked ; but their lesistant 
powers being greater, they soon rec'over from beetle attacks, 
wherever systematic trapping and removal of worms are combined 
with proper cultural metnods. 

It is very important that great care should he exercised 
when undesirable shade trees are to be removed, or when shade 
is to be reduced. The cutting out of timber attracts beetles, 
which unless trapped^ may multiply exceedingly both m broken 
cacao branches and felled timber on the ground, especially if the 
latter be chataigne. The list of food plants given in this paper 
should be consulted, and wherever such trees are cut the trunks 
and branches must be destroyed, or some measures adopted to 
prevent the beetles from breeding in them. 
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APPENDIX. 

Ill regard to the greater attraction which ring-barked 
chataigne trees have for beetles, I asked Mr. Jardine, who has 
had a lot of experience in trapping beetles by various methods, 
to what did he attribute this particularly strong and practically 
irresistible attraction. His reply is as follows :— 

‘ I believe the explanation is to be found in the se<|uence 
followed by the process of decay in a ring-harked tree. This may 
be briefly described thus :— 

‘ When a tree is ring-barked, the downward flow of the 
elaborated sap—which travels in the cortex (or bark)—to feed the 
roots is arrested, and the food-supply of the roots effectually cut 
ofl. The result of this is that the part of tlie tree below the ring 
is slowly starved to death, the cortex loses its vitality and its 
tissues become relaxed ; whicli condition is well known to be 
particularly favourable to the larval stage of the beetle. 

‘ That portion of the tree above the ring retains its vitality 
much longer, because the upv’ard or mineral sap, which flows io 
the wood, continues its functions as long as the roots are able Is 
absorb, and tlie elaborated sap stream continues downwards an 
far as the ring. For tliis reason the cortex of the tiee below the 
ring will be found dead and decaying while the tree above the 
wound is alive and green. 

‘The tree endeavours to re-establish communication with its 
roots by running a callus down the injured part to join up with 
the cortex below the wound. Should this siKtceed, the ti*ee will 
be saved, and failing that it tries to save itself by throwing out 
shoots below the ring to form a new head. 

‘ When the roots die, and the ascent of the mineral sap 
f*eases, the tree above the ring begins to die also, and beetles will 
be found to attack it as freely as they did the lower port ion. 

‘ It appears evident that severed and decaying portions of 
their food plants are the favourite media for the larvae of the 
beetle from the large number that will always be found in siudi 
whenever the beetle is prevalent. This preailection for rotting 
tissues is markedly evident in the procedure of the twig girdlers* 
and so many otlier beetles. 

‘(Sgd.) W. C. Jardine, 

‘ Wardour Estate, 

‘ Caura. 

‘ February 3, 1912.' 


Scthoea quadyHCM'nis and Oncideren tesselafum- 
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The Cacao Thrips. 

An extensive and severe exidemic of Thrips (Heliothrips 
rubrocincius) at Sangre Grande was reported early in December 
1911 and seems to be still spreading. (This statement was made 
on January 20, 1912.) 

FORMER RECORDS OF A1TA(‘KS. In 1906, at Sangre Grande, 
and in 1909 in the Guaico District, attacks were severe but 
confined to certain localities; the present epidemic at Sangre 
Grande is the most extensive on record, in Trinidad, as far as can 
be remembered. 

NATURE OF DAMAGE DONE. From evidence that 1 have been 
able to gather, it seems that the pt st has existed in Sangre 
Grande for many years, and that excessive changes of leaf t(» 
which in former years no specific cause could be attributed must 
have undoubtedly been due to thrips : there were seven changes of 
leaf during this year No doubt, to a certain extent, climatic 
conditions have a good deal to do with fall of leaf, but then those 
conditions also regulate the He\eT*ity of the attacks of thrips. As 
is well known, loss of leaf means drying of young pods and loss of 
a large percentage of the crop, fn regard to this pest, as well as 
others, cultural metliods will of course have a great deal to do 
wdth the resistant power of the cacao trees. 

CONDITIONS FAVOURABLE TO INI'REASVT Dry weather and 
no shade seem most favourable. There is no saying to what 
extent this pest might increase during very dry seasons wherever 
it happened to become established. 

Adult thrips can Hy, and are readily scattered b\ high winds. 

('ONTROL MEASURES. The Board of Agriculture's Circular 
of February 21, 1911, by Mr. Trich, deals with thi^ pest, 
and kerosene emulsion is recommended for spraying trees. 
Syraying op(U-ations are being carried out on the I’ecommendations 
made in this Circular’, the following formula being trsed :— 

Kerosene ... ... ... 2 gallons 

Water ... ... ... ... 1 gallon. 

Hard soap . ... . i-lb. 

This stock solutiorr must bo prepared in the usual way 
1 gallon is diluted irr 15 gallons of water. 

The Besnard t y})e of knapsack sprayer is ]>eing used, as well 
as other types. In spite of every care in the [ueparatiorr of the 
kerosene emulsion, there is no rioiibt that, in the type of maehine 
mentioned, the oil is apt to separ’ate after a shoi’t time and rise to 
the top of the water, as there is rro agitator. It is absolutely 
necessary to have a machiire which keeps the (*ontents constantly 
agitated. There are types which meet these requirements and 
they shoirld he used if sprayirrg is to be effective. The cost 
of two applications of spray would be about 2c. a tree, assum¬ 
ing that about a gallon of mixture is used for each tree, which 
would be quite sufiBcient. 
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SUMMARY. 

It seems that fields attacked by thiips recover and 
bear as good crops as formerly; there is no doubt, however, 
that excessive loss of leaf reduces the vitality of the trees, and 
this damage occurs in such an insidious manner that it is 
not readily observed and may accrmnt for reduced yield in cacao 
trees in the course of time. • 

It would be welj for planters to keep a careful lookout for 
the pests that have been notified as harmful, and to take prompt 
measures. 

It is said that thrips attack the immortel. I have not been 
able to verify this, and it is hoped that this is not the case. They 
are fond of cashew, mango and almond {Terminalia C(ttappa) 
—ill fact these trees harbour thrips all the year round, and 
1 do not recommend their being grown near cacfUD, unless 
they are thoroughly sprayed two oi* three limes a year. 

T^eaf-Eating Beetles.* 

These small beetles spp, Coktf^pts spp. ei al) have 

again become very troublesome ; as soon as young cacao leav(»s 
are put forth they aie reduced to a ‘ ragged untidy (‘ondition by 
tlie beetles feeding on them. A list of the beetles appears at the 
end of the paper. 

In Sangre Grande District this has caused a severe strain on 
trees; after loss of leaf caused by thrips, the fresh crop of tender 
leaves is attacked by these pests. Spraying with ai‘senale of lead 
is recommended. 

PODHOPPERS. 

In certain localities podhoppers (/foriofo «/rim/n and allit^d 
species) are sufficiently numerous to cause a cei'tain amount of 
damage^ but this happens only wlit^re ants, principally those of 
the genus Azteca, are abundant. These build their cartoon nests 
over the podhoppers, and prevent the hymeuopterous parasites 
from getting at the eggs. 

To control the pest, the ants must first be destroyed. 
Recommendations are given in Circular Ko. 3, Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, Trinidad, pp. 5, 6 and 15. 

Additional Observationh. 

There are, of course, a great many other pests in Trinidad, 
but so far the above mentioned may be reckoned as the most 
important. 

Fortunately the planter has a great many inse(*t friends 
which act as natural controlling agents. 

In certain instances the upsetting of the balance of Nature 
such as the killing of birds, and the introduction of the mongoose, 
and to a great degree the clearing of forest lands, has been the 
cause of trouble to planters. 


1911. 


See Circular No. 8 of the Board of Agriculture, Trinidad, issued August 9, 
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The following table (Table B) gives only an imperfect list of 
cacao insects, but nevertlieless indicates the vast amount of work 
to be done in the cacao fields. The knowledge of most of these is 
very superficial, and it is highly important that the life-histories 
of all should be w^orked out as some of them may at any time 
come into prominence as important pests. 

TABLE B. 

preliminary list of insects affecting the cacao tree, 

ARRANGED MORE OR LESS IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE. 


( 

Scientific name. I 


Popular name. 


1. S(eira8iomadfpreH8um\ Cacao beetle 

2 . Heliofhrips rubrocinc- j Thrips 
iU8 


3, Iloriola armata and 
variety 

4, Neohrotica sp. 

5, Neohrotica sp. 

0 . Colaspis sp. 

7. Diabrotica sp. 

8 . Ilutela lineola 

9. Brachyomus tnbcrcu- 
latuH 

Kh Anci8tro8oma farino- 
sum 

11. Lachnosteima patens 


Podhopper 
Leaf-eating beetle 


„ ‘Chafer’ 

„ * Large I 

Chafer 


Remarks. 


1 Circular No. 1.”*^ 

' Circular of Febru- 
1 ary 24,1911. 
Circular 3, pp 5-H 

Circular 3, pp. 3-4 
»> 

'' I'f 

It 

»> 

If 


12 . Otiorhynrhus spp. 

13. Pel id not a sp. 

14. Aphetea hiconspicua. 
Fowl. 


„ 'Weeviri 

” 1 

Podhopper (Green) 


n 

»> 


j? 


lo. Endoiastus cavirep% 
Fowl. 

16. Trachyderes succinct us' 

17. Ecthoca quadricornis, I 
Oliver 

18 . Endesmus grisescens, i 

Savt I 

19. Xylehorus perforans 


Longicom beetle 

(Twig girdler or 
Cacao pruner) 
Longicom beetle 
(Girdler) 

Shot borer 


20. Platypus sp. 

21. Dactylojnus citri 

22. Aspidiotus lataniae 

23. A spidiotus destructor 


» 

Mealy-bug 
Nipple scale 
Nipple scale 


Circular No. 3 

1 

I 

1 

Proc. Agric, Soc, 
Trin, and 
Tobago^ April 
1911. Paper No. 
459. 


Cacao pods mostly. 

ft 

West India Com¬ 
mittee Circular^ 

< Nov. 23, 1909. 
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TABLE B.— (Concluded,) 


Scientific name. 

Popular name. 

Remarks 

24. Lecmiium sp. 

Brown scale 

IVesl India Com¬ 
mittee Circular, 
Nov. 23, 1909 

>? 

25. Aphis sp. 

Black aphis 


26. A leyrodes sp. 

White tiy 


27. Ertibia urichii 

Spiderweb insect 


28. Embia tvinitatis 

J) 

Circulars 8 and 5, 

29. Azteca spp.t 

Batata ants 

30. Atta cephaloiesX \ 

31. Alta ociospinosa J 

Parasol ants 

Proc. Agric. Soc, 
Trin, and 
Tobago, April 
1911. 


^ The Ciiculiirs quoted rek*i to jmhlieations ot the Hoard ot Agriculture, 
Tnnidud. 

Various species ot ants pla\ an inipoitaiit pait in tin' spiead ot Cuccids, 
Ajilnds, Menihiucids and such like sucking insects tound in cacao. 

■J Ot eouise paiasol ants aie well-known and important pe^ts ot cacao, hut 
these have lieen controlled eftecti\el,\ toi some yeaiH past h\ the use of carbon 
bisulphide. 

N.B. There nre numerous lepidopterous insects (Imtterilies 
and moths) that attack the foliage mostly, but only in exception¬ 
al instances hav^c they giv’en even slight ii*ouble. 


MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS ON CACAO IN 
TRINIDAD. 

BY J. DE VERTEHIL, F.C.S., 

Assistant Analyst, Department of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

Manurial oxperinents on cacao are being carried out by :— 

(1) The Department of Agriculture. 

(2) The Board of Agriculture. 

Experiments Under the Department of Agriculture. 

RIVER ESTATE. 

The Department of Apiculture experiments are being made 
at River Estate, Brooklyn Estate, and on four estates in Tobago, 
River Estate is the property of the IVinidad Government. It is 
situated in the Diego Martin Valley in the Ward of St, Anns 
and is about 9 miles from Pori-of-Spain. The average annual 
rainfall for the past tliree yoars is 75 inches. The primary object 
in purchasing the estate was to control the water sources of the 
district for increasing the water-supply of Port-of-Spain. The 
estate comprises about 1,400 acres of which 225 acres, planted in 
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cacao, are being worked as an ordinary cacao estate ; another 300 
acres of flat land are being planted by contractors. The remain¬ 
ing portion consists of a ridge of hills forming a semicircle around 
the Hat, and contains many valuable timber trees. 

A, Field No, 1, In October 1909, plots of approximately fifty 
trees each were marked out in Field No. 1, for experimenting 
with various manures in different proportions, three plots being 
kept as a control. 

This field is situated in the Diego Martin Valley ; the soil, 
which is well drained, may be described as a sandy loam. The 
oa(;ao trees are fairly regular in size, and about eleven years old. 
They ai'e planted i2 feet by 12 feet and are at present shaded 
with immortel trees about 48 feet apart, the intervening trees 
having been gradually cut out. 

The manures were spread broadcast to within 3 feet of the 
trunk of the trees and the soil forked up to a depth of about fi 
iiK'hes. Where a mulch was applied the soil was previously 
forked. The mulch consisted of grass and bush obtained from 
the estate roads and adjoining uncultivated lands. 

When pen manure was applied together with artificial 
manures, the foiTiier was first forked into the soil and the artifi- 
(*ial manures spread over it. The pen manure was obtained 
from the village and cost slightly more than .1 |h 1‘44 (fis*.) a ton, 
carted to within 200 yards of the plots. 

The control })lots were also foiked up. but no manures added. 

The bird manure No. 1 applied to plots H, 1 and J contained 
more phosphates but less potash than N j. 2, which was appli(‘d to 
jjlots k and V. 1 analysed these manures and also a sample of 
the shoe]) nninure, with the f ollowing resul ts :— 



Bird 

Bird 

Sheep 


manure. 

manure. 

manure. 


No. 1, 

No. 2, 

per cent. 


per cent 

per cent. 

Water. 

18-3o 

12 71 

17-71 

Organic and volatile matter* 

n-48 

13-82 

1 32-76 

Mineral matlert 

70-17 ' 

73-44 

19-53 

^Containing *— 


1 


Total nitrogen . 

0-54 1 

0-32 

1-31 

tContaining : ~ 

1 

1 


Potassium oxide 

1-73 

1 

2 -:i« , 

1-15 

Phosphoric aiihydridt* . 

19*55 j 

11-86 , 

0-70 

Equal to tribasic phosphate of lime 

1 

12-68 1 

32-40 

0-98 
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Throughout this report the value of the manures, other than 
pen manure, is calcsulated on the cost landed in Port-of-Spain. 
The cost of manuring includes the value of the manures, carrying 
to the plots and forking, and in the case of mulch, cost of cutting 
and carrying to the plots. 

The record of pods picked from the different plots is being 
kept from September 1 to August 31, in each year. August ana 
September are the months during which the smallest amount of 
cacao is reaped, and by recording the results as above a more 
unilorm return for each period of twelve months should be 
obtained. 

During the course of the twelve months from September 
1910 to August 1911, it was noticed that the yields from cei tain 
plots were very poor, and it was deemed advisable to try to 
ascertain whether there are any local conditions peculiar to these 
plots to account for the fact. 

Accoidiiigly, the girth of each tree was measured 3 feet 
above the ground, and the soils from tlie centrol plots analysed. 
Other facts noticed are given in the course of the report. 

The average girth of the trees for each plot is given in 
Table 1, and it will be observ(*d that the plots giving the poorest 
yields are those whose trees have the smallest girths ; the trees, 
although practically of the same age, are of poorer growth. 

The treatment to which each plot has been subjected, the 
cost of manuring and records of the number of pods picked from 
each plot, and the average per tree, are given below 



Tablk 1. 


lA 4»| 

I 

B 51 


.c 

CM 

O ^ ^ 

2 

.52 ^ 'o 

bC ® P 

rt) 

p eP ^ 

bCco nr 

2 /I 

jU 0) I 
> V P 

^ tx 


i:i;{ 

I i-i 


0 J'.i 15 t> 


iD 52 15-7 
|E 50 l(i'2 

If ly iti-2 


iH 


50| 16-1 
18 16-5 


48 17 2 


50, 


51 


16-5 


15-8 


lOl 14 8 


RXFKBIMKNT FLOIS. -FIELD NO. 1. 



1 


a 

1 

Manures applied, per plot. 

\\ hen 


Date 

Control 


1 28011). sheep manure ] 

100 „ bone meal j 

1 25 „ sulphate of ]H)tash j 

211 1909 

j 280 ,, sheep manure | 

1 13 sulphate of ammo-1 

Ilia 

1 13 sulpliate of potash] 

3.11.1909 

56(> „ sheep manure 

3.11.1909 

7,200 .. pen manure 

'22.11.1909 

1 

j 3,600„ pen manure i 

1 (H> ,, basic slag 
[ 13 „ sulj)hate of potash) 

1 

2111 1909 

0 ontrol 


187 lb. biid manure No. 1 

1111909 

94 lb. bird manuie No 1 j 
25 „ sulpliate of ammo-1 
Ilia 

50., sulphate of potash] 

1 

1 

11.11.1909 

1 

94 lb bird manure No 1 
13 „ sulphate of ammo 
nia 

25 „ sulphate of potash 

11.11.1909 


« o 2 

I li's^ 

p St: 

^ C ^ P QJ 

CM 4-1 ^ ^ I ^ r. 

°l|-SS'3- 

lt,=3iil 

^ ^4 W Q- 


$ C. I 

25^ 895jl8:^ 


3 70 080'10* 4 


2 181,031121 0 


2 J( 


1.383 


7 07|].00( 

l.OIIJ 


9^*1 


2 251,512|321 


20 ()| 

I 

38-Ol 


33 9 


1,490 29-8| 


I 


1 531,840| 


38 41 


2 461,545 30-9' 


2] 


94 !b. bird manure No, 
100 „ basic* slag 
25 „ sulphate of potash] 


11.11.1909 2 80,1,120 27-8 


187 lb. lime 


211.1909 . 97 


689 141 


pogt of forking. 
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Table L- (Concluded,) 


o 
6 
-fit ^ 


o i 
^ I 

14-4 

c > ^ 

I’S ^ I 

if-s 

Sc’i = 

- 

M OQ «- 

® s 
J2 £ 2 

^ £ tiC 


Manures applied, per plot. 




M50 


N |49j 


O 51 


P 52 


Ql49 


R 


8 


51 


49 


15-2 


14-7 


5,(KM) Ib, nmloh | 

100 „ basic slag , 

I 25., sulphate of potash j 
(5,000 , mulch 

t 50 Ib basic slag 
5,0rK) „ mulch 

5,000 „ mulch 

13 „ sulphate of amnio-^ 
Ilia 

l‘> „ sulphate of potash | 


a. 

a- 

oS 




oS 

Q 


1 ' / 10,(K)0 It), mulch 

(10,000,, mulch 


15-2 


16-0 


16*5 


15*4 


16*2 

16*5 

16-8 


3,600 ft), pen manure 
j 00 „ bone meal 
13 „ sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia 

13 sulphate of potash j 

[3,600 ft) pen manure 1 
13 „ sulphate of ammo- ( 
nia I 

25 „ sulphate of potash j 

25 ft), sulphate of ammo-l 
nia 

25 „ sulphate of potash | 

200 ft), bone meal 
25 ., sulphate of ammo¬ 
nia 

25 „ sulphate of potash j 

100 ft), basic slag 
25 „ sulphate of ammo-1 
nia ! 

25 „ sulphate of potash j 

Control 

187 ft), bird manure No. 2, 
94 ft), lime 


2.11.1909 

10.1.1910 

l26 11.1909^ 
30.11.1909 

111.1910 

7.31910 


4.1.1910| 

131.19101 


25.11.19C9 

26.11 1909 

4.11.1909 

411.1909 

126.11.1909] 
7.3.19101 


411.1909 

2.11.1909 


Owst of manuring, 
per plot. ' 

Number of pods 
picked per plot. 

Average number of 
pods picked, per tree. 

$ 0. 



'i.04 

1,468 

29-4 

5 77 

956 

19 5 

» 3fi 

1,125 

220 

6 81 

1,810 

34 8 

4 912,129 

13-4 

1 74 

2,017 

39 5 

4 96 

1,283 

26 2 

2 66 

1,501 

28-9 

25* 

1,6.36 

321 

1 93 

2,020 

388 

61 

1,997 

391 


Average of control plots G and U. ... 

* Cost of forking. 
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By comparing the yielde per tree given in the table it above, 
will be observed that the plots A, B, C, D, M, N and O are poorer 
than plots E and P which bound with them. (Hee ground plan 
Table IT.) 

Plot L is situated in close proximity to bamboo clumps, and 
the roots from these have affected the trees to such an extent as 
to i*eiider the plot useless. Plot K has undoubtedly suffered from 
the same cause, but to a less extent. The bamboo clumps have 
been cut out, and it is hoped that these plots will improve. 

Plot S has also given a poor yield per tree. The average girth 
of the trees is 1 inch less than that of the nlants in plots K, IJ, 
and T which are situated next to it. Notning has been noticed 
which might account for these facts 



- Table II. 


SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OF MANORIAL EXPERIMENT PLOTS IN 

FIELD NO. 1. 


No. of bearing trees 49 i 

Average girth of trees (inches/ 13‘.3 A 
No. of pods picked, per tree 18 3 

^ ^ ^ ^ — - 

No. of beaiing trees 50 No. of bearing trees 51 

Average girth of tree.s inches) 15-2 M Average girth of trees (inches) 14*4 B 

No. of j)ods p’cked, per tree 29 4 No. of pods picked, per tiee 19*4 


No. of bearing trees 49 iNo. of bearing trees 49 I 

Average girth of trees (inches/ 14*7 IST | Average girth of tiees (inches) 15*6 0 1 
No. of pods picked, per tree 19*5 No. of pods picked, per tree 210 

No. of bearing trees 51 Jn<‘. of bearing trees 52 

Average giith of trees (inches) 14*8 O ,Avei age girth of trees (inches) 15 7 D 
No. of pods picked, per tree 220 INo. of pods picked, per tree 20*5 


No. of Dealing tiees 52 No. of beaiing trees 50 

.Averagegiithof trees (inches) 15 2 P Aveiage girth of trees (inches) J(>-2 B 

No. of pods picked, per tree 34*8 No. of pods picked, per tree 38*0 


No. of bearing trees 49 No. of bearing trees 49 

Average girth of trees (inches; 150 Q ' \venige girth of trees (inches) l()-2 P 
No. of pods picked, per tree 43 4 'No. of pods picked, pei tree 33’9 


No. of bearing trees 51 No. of bearing trees 50 

Average girth of trees (inches) 15 5 i R lAverage girth of trees (inches) lOl , Q- 
No. of pods picked, per tree 39*5 No. of pods picked, pei tree 29*8 

No. of hearing trees 49 , 'No. of beaiing tiees 48 

Average girth of tiees (inches) 15*4 S ‘Average girth of trees (inches) 15*5 H 
No. of pods picked, per tree 25*2 I No. of pt'ds picked, per tree 32*1 

1__ _ _1 I 

No. of bearing trees 52 iNo. of bearing trees 48 

Average girth of trees (inches) 15*3 T lAverage girth of trees (inches) 17*2 I 
No. of pods picked, per tree 28*9 No of pods picked, per tree 38*4 


No. of beating trees 51 jNo. of bearing trees 50 

Average girth of tiees (inches) 16*2 I XJ Average girth of tree.s (inche.s) 15*5 J ' 
No. of pods picked, per tree 32*1 No. of pods picked, per tree 30*9 

' I I 

No. of bearing trees 52 No. of bearing trees 51 

Average girth of trees (inches) 16 5 V Ai erage girth of trees (inches) J 5*8 K ' 

No. of pods picked, per tree 38*8 ' No. (»f pods picked, per tree 27*8 ’ 


No. of bearing t rees 51 No of b aring trees 49 

Average gitth of trees (inc’ies) ]6*8 W Averagegirthof trees (inches) 14*8 L 
No.^ of pods picked, per tree 39*1 No. of pods picked, per tree 14*1 
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The soil from each control plot A, G and U was analysed 
to ascertain whether there is any difference in their composition. 
Table IIT giv'es the results of analysis of the fine soil and 
natural soil, for each plot respectively, driel at 100 C. 
By Natural Soil is meant the soil containing the pebbles and 
sand, as found in the field. By Fine Soil is meant that portion 
of the soil which has passed through a sieve having forty 
holes to the inch, after having being air-dried and rubbed in 
a mortar. 

Table III. 

COMPOSITION OF SOIL ORIBD AT 100 C. —FIELD NO. 1. 


Plot A. 


Plot G. 


Plot r. 



Fine 

*Natu- 

1 Fine 

Natu -' 

Fine j 

Natu¬ 


soil. 

'ral .soil 

soil. 

ral soil 

1 

soil. 

ral soil 

Pebbles and sand 

— 

18000 


9.70tt 

1 

10*800 

Volatile matter and 
combined water* 

j 4*480 

3*000 

4-911 

1 m 

1 

i 

4-185 

8*978 

Soluble silica 

. 0*225 

0-183 

! o-:i«8 

0-:i:i2 1 

0-204 

1 0*188 

Oxides of iron and 
alumina 

4*835 

8*936 

' 7-929 

1 

1 

7*100 1 

7-470 

, 6*700 

Lime 

’ 0*009 

0*050 

olo:! 

0 098 

0-086 

0*077 

Magnesia 

0*051 

0*041 

(•-or).") 

0-050 

0-051 

0*046 

Potassium oxidt* 

' 0*218 

0*178 

0-291 

0 205 

0-219 

0*196 

Sodium oxide ... 

, 0-058 

0048 

0-092 

0*088 

0-108 

' 0*092 

J^huHphoi'ic anhydride. 

. D*121 

0-098 

0-1 o:{ 

0*093 

0-n 1 

0 102 

Sul])huric anliy<lride .. 

0*0157 

0051 

0-077 

0-009 

0-105 1 

! 0 094 

diloriiic 

0*002 

0*002 

■ 0-(M« 

j 0*008 

0-008 

()*<K)8 

Insolubh' sili(ja and 
silicate 

89*981 

78*208 

sii-oisr. 

77 717 ( 

S7 210j 

78 229 

^Containing 

Total nitrogen 

1 

j 0-1.58 

i 

0*129 

0-154 

0 13l»| 

1 

1 

0 148 

0*128 


PERC’ENTAOK OF AVAILABLE PLAN! HOOD. 

l^otassium oxide ...0*0055 0 0045 0-0005 0 0(t*)0 0 0077 0*0009 

Phosphoric anhydride 0*0128 0*0104 0*(X)65 0 0f»59 0*0092 0*00«2 

Nitrogen as nitrates ...0*0024 0*0019 0*0«>44 0*0040 0.0085 0*0031 
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The above figures show that the soils from the three plots 
are dehoieut in lime; and that plot A is of a more sandy charac¬ 
ter and contains less available potash and nitrogen than G and 
U, which are fairly similar in composition. The soil of plot A 
may be considered as slightly inferior. 

Ill considering the results obtained from these experiments it 
would he advisable to consider A as the control plot for B, C» D, 
M, N, and O, as this portion of the field is inferior. The average 
of G and U could be taken as control for che other plots. 

It would be well to point out that the returns given in the 
column Average number of pods per tree (Table I) do not indi¬ 
cate the best results from a financial point of view, as the cost of 
manuring must be deducted from the value of the produce reaped 
so as to arrive at the actual benefit derived fram manuring. 

The net value of the cacao obtained per acre has been cal¬ 
culated and is r*ecorded in Table IV, for future reference. In 
calculating these returns, twelve pods have been taken to make 
a pound of dry cacao. The trees being planted at 12 feet 
apart, 300 trees are calculated to the acre, and the value of dry 
cacao has been fixed at 1 Ic. per lb. 
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Table IV. 

MANUBIAL BXPBBIMBNTS. 


Mark on 
plots. 

Number of 
pods, 
per acre. 

i 

Dry cacao, 
per acre. 

1 Value of 
dry cacao, 
per acre 

Cost of 
maa’iriiig, 
per acre. 

N'et value 
of cacao, 
per acre. 



lb. 

$ c. 

ip c. 

$ c. 

A 

5,479 

456 

oO 16 

1 53* 

48 63 

B 

5,8t8 

485 

53 35 

21 76 

31 50 

C 

6,812 

526 

57 86 

13 3o 

44 51 

D 

7,979 

665 

73 15 

13 85 

50 30 

E 

11,400 

950 

104 50 

47 82 

50 08 

K 

10,188 

849 1 

03 30 

32 57 

60 82 

G 

8,010 

745 ' 

81 05 

! 1 5(» 

80 45 

H 

0,633 

803 

88 33 

11 to 

7 4 27 

I 

1 11,500 

058 

1 

103 38 

22 06 

83 32 

j 

0,270 

772 

81 92 

14 76 

70 16 

K 

1 

8,353 

1 006 1 

76 56 

16 47 

00 00 

L 

4,216 

3.:ii 

1 i 

38 61 

5 94 

32 07 

M 

8,808 

734 

80 74 

30 24 

50 50 

N 

o,8o3 

488 

53 68 

35 33 

18 85 

O 

0,618 

551 

60 61 

37 41 

23 20 

P 

10,442 

870 

95 70 

39 29 

50 41 

Q 

13,085 

1,086 

119 46 

30 06 

80 40 

R 

11,865 

997 

! 109 67 

10 23 

90 44 

S 

7,855 

655 

' 72 06 

30 37 

11 08 

T 

8,660 

722 

[ 79 42 

15 35 i 

04 07 

U 

9,623 

802 

88 22 

1 47^' 

80 75 

V 

11,654 

971 i 

106 81 1 

1 

11 13 

[ 

05 08 

w 

11,747 

979 I 

107 69 

3 59 

104 10 

Average of couurol plot 
• Cost of forking. 

A g] & U. 

85 14 

1 48* 

83 m 




From the above table it will be seeu that the returns from 
only four plots, namely, W, R, V and Q compare favourably 
with the average returns from control plots G and U, and that 
although'the returns from plot A are comparatively small, six 
plot^ give pooi’er I'eturns than control plot A, although the 
average girth of the trees in plot A is smaller. 

^Threo plots, E, F and P, have given a good yield per tree, 
but owing to the high coat of manuring the pecuniary results are 
unfavourable. 

Reliable coiuparisons, liowever, cannot be made on the 
I'esults obtained from one year's experiments, for their value 
must rest on the gratuitous and probably false assumption that 
the yield from the manured plots was the same as that from the 
control plots previous to the application of the manures. 

The net value of the cacao pei* acre may appear very large to 
the experienced cacao planter, even after deducting the cost of 
cultivation, but it must not be forgotten that these calculations 
are feased on an atjre containing 3U() bearing trt‘eb -a condition 
which rarely, if c\er, exists throughout any large planUition. 

B. Field No. 6. Owing to the pooi* ^ield obtained from 
Field No. t), namely bags pei* 1.000 full-bearing trees, 
during the financial year ending March 31, 1010, it was 

decided to carry out a few manurial experiments there, on a 
largei* scale. 

This fiekl is situated on the side <>f a fairly steep hill facing 
north, and the plots were marked out from top to bottom so that 
any manure which might he washed down by the rains would not 
run on to another plot. The manures were applied bi'oadcast on the 
surface, but uo forking was done, except to plot 7 (pen manui^e). 

The soil is a red loam of 3 to 4 feet depth, resting on a grav’^el 
subsoil. The cac^ao trees are about twejity-live to thirty years 
old, and planted H feet by 14 feet. All the foreign trees, such as 
the Jiiango, liog plum {Sjumdias luted, L.), bread nut or 
ehataigne (Puchir'a aqimtica. Aubl.) were cut out, and wlieii too 
large they were barked so as to avoid causing too much damage 
to the surrounding cacao trees. These so-called foreign trees 
are absolutely injurious to any cacao plantation. The iinmortel 
trees which i*emain as shade are few and ai*e at irregu)ai* 
distances. < 

The bh’d manure applied to thest» plots was tlie one dt*«oribed 
above as No. 2, and the slieep manure was of the same quality as 
that applied to Field No. 1. 

The soil from the control plot has been analysed and tlic 
results recorded ih the following table: — 
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. Tablb'V. 

f'OMPOSITION OF SOIL DBI^D AT 100° C.- FIKLD NO. 6. 


• , 1 

! 

Pebbles and sand .' 

1 

Fine soil, 
per cent. 

Natural 

soil, 

per cent. 

210(10 

Volatile matter and combined water* ...j 

903.5 

7-138 

Soluble silica. 

0-7'J7 

0-558 

Oxides of iron and alumina ... 

i»*48r) 

15.39.3 

Lime . 

1)151 

0-119 

Magnesia . 

0 095 

0 075 

Potassium oxide ... ... . 

0-147 

0-116 

1 

Sodium oxide ... ... . 

0007 

' 0-053 

Phosphoric anh 3 ^dnde 

0104 

0-082 

Sulphuric anhydride ... 

0-094 

, 0-074 

1 

Chlorine ... ... . 

0-(X»3 

' iom- 

( 

Jnsoluble silica and silicates 

70-112 

i 53-390 

*Containing 



Total nitrogen 

0-215 

; 0-170 


I 


1»KH(JKNTA(}K OF AVAILABLE PLANT FOOL). 



' ■ - — — - 


Potassium oxide 

■0079 

■0062 

Phosphoric anhytli’idc . ... 

■0067 

1 

■003.3 

Nitrogen as niti’ates ... 

. -0032 

- -0025 


I 


Altliough tilt* soil contains a larger piopoi tion of pebbles and 
sand than the (‘onlrol plots in Field Xo. I, the antilytieal results 
show that it contains practically as nnich available plant food as 
the control plot G ; but it should be inentionod that the physical 
condition is inferior. The poor yield previously obtained from 
Field No. 6 is no doubt <iue, in great measure to this fact. 
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The relative position of the plots is shown in the next 
table;— 


Table VI. 

SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OP MANORIAL EXPERIMENT PLOTS IN 

FIELD NO. 6. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 ! 

6 

7 

8 

9 
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In Table VII is recorded the inanurial treatment for each 
plot, the cost of niannring, and the number of jwds picked, per 
plot and per tree, for the twelve months September 1910 to 
August 1911. 
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Table VII. 


MANimiAL EXBRBIMBNT PLOTS.—FIELD NO. 6. 



It may be pointed out that, altliougli plots 6 aud 7 have 




f 'veii slightly better yields per tree than R, V and W in Field 
o. 1 (see Tables I and VII), owing to the greater distance at 
which the trees were planted in Field No. 6, the yield per acre 
is much less in the latter (see Tables IV and VIII). 

In calculating tlie yield obtained per acre, from Field No. b, 
it has been assumed that there ai*e 220 trees to the acre, as the 
trees there are planted 14 feet apai't. 

Table VIII. 


MANUBIAL EXPERIMENTS - FIELD NO. b. 


Mai*k on 
plpts. 

Number of 
pods, per 
acre. 

Dry cacao 
per acre. ^ 

Value of 1 

drv cacao, 1 

I JiiuamiriTig, 

per Hc*i*e, atl 

U per acre, 

n e. per it). * 

1 

*Not value 

1 of cacao, 
per acre. 



lb. ' 

8 o. 

$ e. 

1 $ C. 

1 

j 

8,692 

808 

33 88 

7 9J 

1 25 97 

2 

1 6,849 

o71 

62 81 

9 88 

! 58 48 

8 

6,844 

529 

58 19 

1 12 86 

45 33 

1 

4 

6,628 

552 

60 72 

1 . 21 61 

36 11 

5 

8,437 

1 

703 

77 88 

i 18 80 

1 81 03 

6 

9,108 i 

i 759 

88 19 

39 22 

14 27 

7 1 

9,082 

757 

88 27 

3b 82 

46 45 

8 

4,886 

:m 

10 ir, 

13 00 

27 15 

9 

2,148 

179 

19 69 


19 69 ‘ 


Taking the held as a wliole, the results obtained from inanur- 
iHg Jiave been very favourable Last year’s yield for the Held 
was' 5 64 bags ])er 1,000 trees as eoin[>ared with 11 *55 bags })er 
1,000 trees this year, and it will be noted that the yield from the 
control plot is nearly 5 bags per 1,000 trees 

" From the above table, it will be seen that the best payiiig 
plot, tliis year, is No. 2 ; for although 5, b and 7 have given a 
larger yield to tlie acre, the cost of manuring these plots was 
much higher tJiaii that of plot 2. * 

I \Vish to call special attention to the fact tliat it would be 
very unwise to draw hasty conclusions from one year’s results. 

C. Field No. 9. In June 1911, three plots of approximately 
o20 bearing trees each were marked out in Field No. 9 for experi¬ 
menting with Ohlendoidfs cacao manure. The soil is a flat 
saiidy loam. 



The cacao trees are about nine years old, planted 12 feet 
apart and regularly shaded with immortel trees. 

Three pounds of Ohlendorffs cacao manure was applied to 
each tree in plot 1, and 2 H). to each tree in plot 3, on July 7,1911. 
Plot 2 is kept as a control. The number of pods pi(*ke(l from 
each plot is being recorded from September 1, 1911. 

D, Shade and Chupon Experiments. Experiments are also 
being made with regard to shade and^ohupons or suckers, as is 
shown in Tables IX and X. 

In Table TX will be found tlie results of pickings obtained 
from the shade ex^ieriments from October 19i0 to Augiist 1911 
for A, B and C. Plots I and J were started later, and tlie 
records cover a period of nine months from December 191(Mo 
August 1911. 

In calculating the yields per acre for trees planted 15 feet 
apart, it has been reckoned that there are 199 trees to the acre. 

Table IX. 


SHADE EXPEBIMKNTS. 

1 

Mark on plots. 

1 Number of 

1 beaiing trees. 

Age of trees, 
years. 

Distance planted, 
feet. 

i 

! 

1 

Treatment. ' 

1 

Number of pods 
picked, per plot. 

Number of pods 
picked, per acre. 

A 

500 

25 to 80 

i 

' in .<15 

—|- 

Full shade i 

1 

28,900 

9,105 

B 

500 



No shade ' 

80,401 

11,575 

C 

500 



Partial shade | 

26,787 ! 

10,179 

I 

1,808 

■ „ 8 

i 12 X 12 

No shade 

1 1 

16,859 1 

2,715 

J 

1,905 ! 

1 

o„ lo' 

1 

»» 

Full shade 

37,539 

5,912 


1 


_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


It is important to note that the soil on which those experi¬ 
ments are being made is a sandy loam. 


No shade trees were lemoved from A ; there are 116 immortel 
trees planted in this plot. 

In B, ever}' bocare immortel was cut out, and all the anauco 
trees barked in July and August 1910. 

About 50 per cent, of the immortel trees in plot C were 
barked in August 1910, and sixty trees were left to provide shade. 

In plot I all the immortel trees were completely cut out in 
October and November 1910. Banana muckers were planted in 
the open* patches in January 1911, so as to protect the land from 
the direct action of the sun. 



The immortel shade trees in J are fairly regularly planted, 
at 24 feet apart. 

It will be seen in Table IX that the partial shade plot C has 
given an increase of 1,074 pods, and the no-shade plot B 2,470 
pods more per acre than the full-shade plot A. 

The yields obtained from I and J are recoi*ded for future 
reference. 

The results of pickings obtained from the Chupon plots 
during the ten months November 1910 to 1911, are given in 
TableX. 


Table X. 

CHUPON EXPERIMENTS. 


Ma.rk on plots. 

Number of 1 

bearing trees. | 

Age of trees, . 
years. 

Distance planted, 
feet. 

Treatment. 


Number of pods 
picked, per plot. | 

Number of pods 
picked, per acre. 

D 

100 

" to 0 

12x12 

All chupons allowed to grow 

2,964 

8,892 

E 

100 

99 

99 

3 1, ,1 

*9 

2.504 

7,512 

F 

100 

99 

99 

2 „ 9) 


2,675 

8,025 

G 

100 

H 

99 

1 chupon ■ „ 

99 

3,687 

11,061 

H 

100 

99 

99 

No chupons „ 

99 

00 

cc 

10,461 

DD 

100 

25 to 80 

]5x 15 

All chupons allowed 

to grow 

5,736' 10,898 

EE 

100 


99 

3 9, >9 

99 

4.663 

8,860 

PP 

100 


99 

2 

»» 

4,160 

7,921 

GG 

100 


99 

i chupon „ 

•» 

4,368 

8,200 

HH 

100 

99 

99 

No chupons „ 

«» 

5,886 

10,613 


The object of these experiments is to see in what way the 
yield will ^ affected by allowing all the ehupons or some, or 
none, to grow up from the base of the tree. 

The above results are recorded for future reference. It is 
not advisable to draw conclusions from these experiments until 
Insults have been obtained covering a period of several years. 
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BBOOKLYN R3TATB. 


Manurial expenments are being made on the Brooklyn 
Estate at Sangre Grande, about 30 miles east of Port-of-Spain. 
The field under experiment is 11 to 12 acres in extent and was 
originally divided into two plots, but later plot 1 was subdivided 
into two, 1 a and I h. 

The soil is a deep loam, situated practically at the junction of 
the Sangre Grande and Cunapo rivers. A chemical analysis has 
been made, the results of which ai*e given below. 

The cacao trees, which are eighteen to twenty years old, are 
planted at a distance of 13 by 13 feet and regularly shaded with 
immortel trees. 

The following manures ai^e being experimented with : pen 
manure, sheep manure, basic slag, bone meal, b^ne siiperphos 
phate, sulphate of potash and suljmate of ammonia. 

The manures are supplied free of cost by the Department, at 
the Sangre Grande Railway Station, but all other expenses are 
to be borne by the proprietor, who has the benefit of the caiwao 
reaped from the plots. 

The manures were spread broadcast between the trees a>)out 
thi*ee feet from the trunk, and the soil lightly forked up. There 
are four control plots which are lightly forked up but no manures 
added. Records of pickings are being kept from September i, 
1911. 

A sample of soil from the experiment plot at Brooklyn 
Estate was found to contain, per cent:— 

Water . . 368 

Volatile matter and combined water ... ... 7*46 

Mineral matter .. .. .. ... ... 88*86 

The peiventage composition of the sample, dried at 100“ C., 
was:— 


Volatile matter and combined water * ... 7*750 

Soluble silica . 0*384 

Oxide of iron and alumina .. ... ... 10*787 

Lime .. ... . ... ... ... 0*057 

Magnesia ... ... .. ... ... ... 0*192 

Potassium oxide ... ... ... ... ... 0*287 

Sodium oxide ... ... ... . 0*155 

Phosphoric anhydride . . ... . 0*096 

Sulphuric anhvdride . .. ... ... 0*124 

Chlorine ... ‘. 0*002 

Insoluble silica and silicates ... 80*148 

* Containing :— 

Total nitrogen ... . 0*158 

The available plant food pi’esent was per cent. : — 
Potassium oxide ... ... ... ... ... *0080 

Phosphoric anhydride . *0080 

Nitrogen as nitrates . *0016 








TOBAGO ESTATES* 


tacao and castilloa rubber experiments. The manurial 
experiments in T<)})ago are being carried out on a mixed cultiva¬ 
tion of cacao and Castilloa lubber trees on four estates. Two of 
these, Caledonia and Cocoawattie, are situated about the centre 
of the island ; the other two, Richmond and Louis d’Or, are on 
the wndward side. 

The directions given to tlie proprietors for applying the 
manures wen‘ the same as tliose described midor the heading 
River Estate, for F'ield No. 1. The manures were applied be¬ 
tween April and June 1911. Records of pickings from the cacao 
trees are being kept from September 1, 1911. The girths of the 
rubber trees are to be measured in April of each year, and the 
yield of dry rubber ot)tained from each plot recorded. 

Caledonia Ef>fate. (Cacao.) The plots are situated on hilly 
land of a loam}- charatcer. They consist of 2 acres planted in 
cacao with immortel shade and divided into four plots of about 
^-acre each, llie trees are iifteen to sixt/een years old, and plant¬ 
ed at irregular distances. Tlie manures used are basic slag, bone 
meal, sulphate of potash and sulphate of ammonia. 

Caledonia Estate, (Mixed cacao and rubber.) There are 
four plots of ahoul J-aeie each, cidtiviitcd with cacao and Castilloa 
rubber trees. Both the cacao an<i rubber are about ten years old. 
The cacao is planted at a <iistance of 11 feet by 12 feet, ajid 
the I'ubber 28 feet by 24 feet. Basic slag, bone superphosphab*, 
sulphate of pota.sh, sulphate of ammonia and mul(*h are being 
used in the expei*iments. 

Cocoatvatiie Estate, (Mixed cacao and rubber.) There are 
four plots of J-acre eacli, jJanted with cacao 10 feet apart and 
Castilloa rubber trees 2t) feet by 20 feet. One plot is kept us a 
control. The cacao and rubbej* trees are four yeai*s old. The 
following manures are being used : basic slag, bone meal, bone 
superphosphate, pen manure, sheep manure, mulch, sidphate of 
ammonia and sidphate of potash. 

Jiichmoml Estate. (Mixed cacao and rnb))er.) About li acres 
are divided into five plots, one being kept as a control. The cacjao 
trees are planted at a distance of 18 feet by 12 feet, and the Cas¬ 
tilloa rubber trees about 24 feet apart. The (‘aoao trees are 
twelve years old and the rubber trees about eleven years of age. 
The soil is a heav}' clay,' and the manures used for the experi¬ 
ments are as follows : mulch, pen manure, sheep manure, sul¬ 
phate of ammonia, basic slag, bone meal and sulphate of potash. 

Louis dJOr Estate. (Mixed cacao and rubber.) One acre 
of land has been divided into four plots of ]-acre each, one plot 
being kept as a control. The cacao trees are eight years old 
and planted-at 12 feet by 17 feet; the Castilloa rubber trees are 
twelve years old and planted 17 feet apart. 

The growth of the cacao and ru*bber ti’ees is very poor, con¬ 
sidering their age. Tiie soil is a heavy clay, and the surface very 
hard and compact. A chemical analysis of the soil has been 
made and the results are given below. 
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A sample of soil from the experiment plot 

at Louis d’Or 

estate contained, per cent. 

Pebbles and sand. 

8 

Fine soil . .. 

92 

The air-dried fine soil contained, per cent.:— 

Water . 

3-22 

Organic matter and combined water ... 

7-96 

Mineral matter. 

88-82 

The percentage composition of the fine soil, dried at 100" C., 

was: — 

Organic matter and combined water*... 

8-225 

Soluble silica . . 

0-713 

Oxides of iron and alumina . 

19-432 

Lime . 

2-924 

Magnesia. 

0-238 

Potassium oxide. . 

0-130 

Sodium oxide . 

0-131 

Phosphoric anhydride . 

0-149 

Sulphuric anhydride . 

Nil 

Chlorine . 

0-005 

Insoluble silica and silicates . 

08-053 

^Containing: — 

Total nitrogen . 

0-215 

The available plant food fonn<l was, per cent.: 

— 

Potassium oxide. 

0-0060 

Phosphoric aiihj^dride. 

0-0193 

Nitrogen as nitrates . 

0-0013 


Experiments under the Board of Agricultdre. 


The Board of Agriculture of Trinidad and Tobago was 
established by Ordinance No. 35 of 1908. It consists of the 
Governor as President, the Director of Agriculture as Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, and from twelve to twenty members, appointed by the 
Governor, representing the agricultural industries of the Colony. 

The formation of the Board of Agriculture was due to the 
voluntary offer of the planters to have their crops taxed for the 
purpose of employing experts who would be under their control. 
This oflFer having met with the warm approval of the Secretary 
of State and the late Governor of Trinidad, Sir Henry Moore 
Jackson, the Board of Agriculture Ordinance was framed, and 
passed by the Legislative Council on June 15, 1908. 

By Ordinance No. 31 of 1908, the Board was empowered to 
raise a fund in aid of agriculture, by imposing a tax upon several 
kinds of produce grown and manufactured in the Colon}-. 

The Board has control of its own funds, which are at present 
raised on cacao, sugar, cocoamuts and copra exported from the 
Colony. The rate of taxation is fixed by the Board from year to 
year, and submitted to the Legislative Council for approval 
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Th« rates fixed for the period from January 1 to December 
31, 1912, are as follows ;— 

On cacao at the rate of one penny for every 100 ft). 

Sugar at the rate of 2\d. for every 1,000 

On cocoa-nuts at the rate of 2^d. for every 1,000 nuts. 

On copra at the rate of for every 1,000 Ib. 

And in each of the above cases on lesser quantities in propor¬ 
tion. 

It is estimated that a sum of J17,000 to $18,000 will be raised 
during the year as follows :— 

On cacao 50,000,000 ft), at 2c. per 100 fb. ; say $10,000 

„ sugar 90,000,000 „ at 7c. „ 1,000 „ ., 6,300 

„ cocoa-nuts 19,000,000 nuts at 5c. „ 1,000 nuts „ 950 

„ copra 2,436,000 ft), at 15c. „ 1,000 ft). „ 365 

Total . $17,615 


These funds are employed chiefly in providing experts foi* 
dealing with insect fungus and other pests, for making experi¬ 
ments and research, for collecting such information as the Board 
may think important for the purpose of agriculture, and for the 
collection and distribution of agricultural statistics. 

All accounts of the Board are submitted to, and audited by, 
the Auditor General. 

In February 1911, it was decided to carry out a series of 
manurial experiments on cacao, cane, cocoa-nut and cotton estates, 
situated in various parts of the island, and the first of these will 
receive attention. Arrangements were made for carrying them 
out on nine cacao estates. The manures are supplied free of cost 
to the proprietors, at their railway station, but the cost of appli¬ 
cation, as well as the cost of general cultivation, is borne by the 
estate owners. 

The nature of the experiments is as follows:— 



Manures applied, per tree. 

Cost of 
manures pei* 
tree. (Land¬ 
ed in Port- 
of-Spain.) 

1 

2 ft), basic slag 

„ sulphate of jK)tash 

c. 

2-85 

1 

2* 

2 ft), basic slag 

1 


.1- ,, sulphate of potash 
|- „ sulphate of ammonia 

4-37 

3 

2 „ basic slag 

1 „ nitrate of soda 

3*84 

1 





Manurew appliwl, per ti*ee. 


Cost of 
manureH per 
tree. (Land¬ 
ed ill Port - 
of-8pain.) 


4 

2 

)) 

bone meal 

C. 


, i- 

l- 


.sulphate of potash 
sulphate%)f aiiininiiia 

527 

5 

1 


bone meal 





sulphate of potash 

7 02 

1 

i 

1- 

75 

V 

sulphate of ammonia 
|>en manure ^ 


1 


HU perpliosphate of lime 1 



T. 

•» 

sulphate of potash 
nitrate of soda 

4 08 

7 



lime 

1*00 


3 


lime 

2-54 


1 

n 

superphosphate of lime 


r 


sulphate of potash 

2-85 


r 


sulphate of ammonia i 

10 

1. 

♦ 

n 

sulphate of potash 



i- 

1 "•■5 

11 

sulphate of ammonia 
pen manure 

5-43 

lit 

u 

1* 

superphosphate of lime 



i- 

i- 

^1 

•1 

sulphate*of potasli 
siilphatejof ammonia 

1-40 

121 

2 


bone meal 



1 

^1 

calcium nitrate 

■)25 

vn 

2 


lione meal 



1 

»» 

calcium evaiuiiuide 

78 

u* 

50 


mulch 

12 311 


5tl 

?' 

pen manure 

2tt7 


* Sulphati i»t potash and ^iiljihatt* ot ammonia applitnl two months attei 
baaic slajf. 

** SujH‘iphosphate of Inue applied t\\o months aftei the him 
i Applied on two estates, 
t Applied on one estate oiil;y. 

* Includes cost of cutting, carrying and spieading 

The cacao experiments are being madt with tre^s \ui ions aj^es and m 
ilifferent soils as shown lieloxi. 





The area under experiment on each estate is approximately 
6 acres, or 54 acres in all. 

The cacao trees are planted 12 feet by 12 feet, except at 
Esperanza where they are at a distance of 14 feet by 12 feet, and 
at Santa Isabella IB feet apart. When the cacao trees are plant 
ed 12 feet by 12 feet, the imniortel trees are generally 24 feet 
apart; that is at ex’^eiy two rows. 

As these experiments have only lately been inaugurated, no 
records of yields are as yet obtainable. 

The manures*were spread broadcast to within 3 feet of 
the trunk of each tree, about 2 feet from the edge of the drains, 
and the soil forked up to a depth of about 6 inches. 

Where pen manure was applied it was forked into the soil 
and the artificial manures were spread over it. 

The number of plots on each estate varies from nine to four¬ 
teen, two of which were only forked and no manures applied. 
These are kept as control plots. 

Records of pickings are to be kept from September 1 to 
August 31 of each year. 

A copy of the forms su[>plied to the planters for forwarding 
the results of each picking is given below. 
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CACAO EXPfCRIMENTS. 


Name of estate 
Date of reaping 


Plot. 

Trees. 

Number 
of pods. 


1 

Full bearing . 

Halves 


j 2 

Full bearing .. 

Halves 


! 

1 

Full l>eaiing 

Halves 


1 

« 

Full bearing 

Halves 


5 

1 

Full bearing .. 

Halves ., 1 


6 

Fulllxiaring 

Halves 


7 

Full bearing . 
Halves 


8 

Full bearing . 
Halves 

1 

1 

' U 

, 

1 

Full bearing . 
Halves 



10 

Full Ijearing ., 
Halves 



11 

1 

Full bearing ... 
Halves 



12 

Full bearing ... 
Halves 



13 

Full bearing ... 
Halves 




Remarks.^ 


' Please Htat^* it any tiee^ lia\e dieci, and from what 

Weight of wet cacao picked from all the plots 
Weight of dry cacao from previous picking 


11 ) 

tti 
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A NOTB ON THB BARNARD OAOAO POLISHBR. 

BY J. C. MOOBE, 

Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia. 

In these days of keen comuiercial competition it is essential 
that products, especially those used for food purposes, should 
possess with unvarying uniformity those particular (palities for 
which they are esteemed by the buyers, if they are to create and 
maintain in the open market a demand at the best prices. 

It is, however, not uncommon for an article to possess every 
(j^uality of intrinsic value and yet fail to secure the best prices, 
simply because it lacks that attractive finish, which, while add¬ 
ing nothing of actual economic value to the product, is neverthe¬ 
less regarded with sufficient importance to give it precedence over 
the product that is less attrar*tive though otherwise equally goovi. 

The - dancing’ or ‘ polishing ’ of cacao during the curing of 
the bean is one of those processes for which a certain economic value 
is claimed, but it is probable that the real advantage of the pro¬ 
cess lies in the fact that an attractive and uniformly polished 
sample commands a better price than a dull, unattractive one, 
although it may be equally good in every respect but outward 
appearance. Growers in St. Lucia find that polishing pays, 
and on all estates the cacao is danced or polished, generally in 
iron sugar tayches, by the naked feet o! labourers. 

Now that cacao-polishing machines have been invented, it is 
probable that they will soon supersede the old-fashioned dancing 
and ‘rubbing' methods, particularly on large estates where bulky 
oroj)8 have to lie handled. On the smaller estates, too, they will 
no doubt come into use when suitable hand machines ai^e obtain¬ 
able at pri(*e8 not prohibitive. 

The dancing, either in heaps on the drying floor or in tayches 
by means of the naked feet, is regarded by some as a dirty process, 
though under proper supervision such as exists on most estates 
of any pretensions, it is not obvious why it need be any dirtier 
than that of dough-kneading by l^pd in the process of bread¬ 
making. 

The use of machine poUshers \\ill satisfy popular mind as 
to the ({uestioii of dirtiness. What is of more importance to the 
pioducer is the fact that the work (*an be done more ra])idly and 
the polish pi'oduced is more uniform and thorough The in- 
veutor of the Barnanl macdiiiie also (*laims that tJic work can be 
done more <*hea))ly, and this point in favour of the machine 
polisher is the more marked as the quantity of the cacao to he treat¬ 
ed incTeases. Where lalHuir is s(*ai'ce or expensive, the machine 
would prove spec'ially useful. 

The Barnard (*a(*ao polisher c»ccupies a giound space of 8 feet 
X 3 feet, and eoJisists of a hollow cylinder made of wood or iron, 
through which runs a shaft on to which ai*e ke\ed a number of 
eccentrics ; attached to tlie lower or under side of these e<s'entrics 
are feet or pedals, jointefl to give a rocking motion as the eccen¬ 
trics rise and fall. Hard rubber pads are attached to the bottom 
of these pedals^ which give under pressure to prevent the l>eanR 
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from beiog eruehed; an addHkmal safeguard against oriisfaiiig is 
that the pedals do not come within 2 inoues of the cylinder, and are 
spaced sufficiently far apart on the shaft to allow the cacao to 
stir about freely and become thoroughly mixed as the pedals rise 
and fall alternately. 

The cylinder and shaft are run in opposite directions, so as 
to ensure the thorough stirring of the beans, in order that each 
bean shall get an equal amount of polish. The cylinder is driven 
at the rate of ten revolutions per minute, and the shaft at sixty to 
eighty. At this rate of work the machine polishes 1 bag (200 ft.) 
of cacao in ten minutes—a record unobtainable by the present 
method, using the human foot. The Park machine is driven by 
belting from the 2^h.p. engine which drives a Gordon’s Patent 
Drier of 8 bags capacity, but the patentee has arranged for 
hand gear to be attached to smaller machines (of 2 or 3 pedals) t<» 
be worked by one man. 

The cacao is fed to the polisher and damped (just as at pres¬ 
ent) before starting, and on removal is placed either in the sun 
on trays, or direct mto the drier. 

To the machine at Park, extra gearing has recently been 
added, with the result that it is now possible to polish 4^ ft. of 
beans with the same sized cylinder; and the time occupied in 
charging the machine with this quantity from baskets, polishing, 
and emptying all at one time into a large box arranged to slide 
on skids into position under the machine, is ten minutes. One 
man can attend to the machine for charging or emptying. When 
a full charge is put in, from 2 to 4 quarts of water is used in 
sprinkling the beans, but the exact quantity required to ensure a 
good and lasting polish depends considerably upon the dryness of 
the beans at the time of working. The quicker the beans are 
dri^ after leaving the polisher, the better is the polish retained. 
A little practice will soon i*ender the operator perfect. 

I have had several opportunities of seeing this machine at 
work, and am convinced that it supplies a long-felt want and 
that the extended use of this or other makes of polishers on cacao 
estates is only a matter of time. With a drier or polisher, the 
cacao planter can be independent of the weather, and turn out 
uniformly bright and attractive produce. 



TUB BTBVOTUBM AND POLLINATION OF TfiS 
OAOAO FLOWER. 

BY G. A. JONES, 

ABsistant Curator, Dominica. 

Before i'iving a brief account of the observations and experi¬ 
ments which have been carried out at the Dominica Botanic 
Htation with the object of determining by what means the cacao 
rtower is pollinated, a short description of the structure of the 
flower itself may not be out of place. 

In several respects the Hower of the genus Theobroma is 
peculiar. The calyx is normal, and consists of five polysepalous 
petaloid sepals. The five petals of the corolla are very much con¬ 
torted. Each petal forms a hood which usually encloses the 
stamen and terminates in a roundish appendage of a yellow colour. 
The androecium consists of ten stamens, united together at the 
bases; only five however are fertile; the remaining five produce 
no anthers. The five fertile stamens are opposite to the five petals, 
and as is stated above, are enclosed and protected by them. The 
structure of the fertile anther is quite different from that of the 
ordinary form of anther. Each anther does not, as is usually the 
case, consist of two anther lobe.s with two hollow chambers or 
pollen sacs ininning lengthwise in the interior of each lobe; but 
each anther lobe consists of two distinct pollen sacs, and the pollen 
sacs are placed end to end on the connective, always however 
remaining distinct, so that a complete stamen appeal's to consist 
of a filament healing two double-celled anthers. On dissecting 
the Hower, just before it is about to open, a furrow will be seen 
running lengthwise down the middle of each of the four pollen 
sacs, it is along this furrow that each pollen sac is ruptured, 
about two hours after the opening of the flower, exposing and libera¬ 
ting the pollen grains. This method of exposing the pollen 
grains is very effective, but were it not for the protection given 
by the petals, would lead to much waste of pollen during heavy 
rainfall. Each pollen grain is a minute round body, of a light 
colour. The amount of pollen produced is comparatively small. 

The gynoeciuin is normal, consisting of five carpels joined 
together. The style is five-cleft. Sometimes the clefts remain 
ill contact with one another, but usually spread apart. There is 
no apparent change in the style indicating the period of its 
reoeptiveness; whether the clefts remain in contact with one 
auotlier, or otherwise, seems to have little or no effect upon its 
receptiveness. 

The majority of the flowers open during the early morning, 
A short time after the opening of the flower, the pollen grains 
are set free. The stigma is receptive at the time ot the opening, 
and remains so until the end of the second day. If pollmation 
and fertilization do not take place (as is usually the case) during 
the first or second day, the flower drops off by the morning of 
the third day. This statement is supported by the following 
experiment, which was carried out early in September. A 
branoh of a cacao tree bearing a number of flower buds was oare« 
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fully labelled on a certain day]: by^the following morning a dozen 
or more flowers had opened"; two were hand-pollinated at onoe, 
two later in the dav, two early the following morning and two 
in the afternoon; tfie remainder were kept under observation but 
all those not pollinated dropp^ off during the night following 
the second day. Of those pollinated, one of the two pcdlinated 
on the morning of the first day, both those pollinate on the 
afternoon of the first day, and one of the two pollinated on the 
second day in the afternoon, were fertilised, and set fruit. 

The above general inti'oduotion to the structure of the flower 
enables an account to be given of observations and experiments 
which have been conducted in Dominica, at various times 
for a period extending over several mouths, with a view of making 
clear as far as possible the means by which the cacao flower 
is pollinated in the field It must be stated however, at the 
outset, that the question is one of considerable difficulty, owing 
to the fact that of the large number of flowers produced by 
a cacao tree the number pollinated is very small. An attempt 
has been made to ascertain the percentage of pollinated flowers 
on the number of flowers produced under conaitions in Domin¬ 
ica. This varies considerably with individual trees : in one case, 
of the 187 flowers counted on a stem, two were found to have 
been pollinated—a percentage of about 1*4. It must be stated, 
however, that this figure is much above the average; subse¬ 
quent experiments show a percentage of 0*5 to he nearer the 
actual fact. Wright, in his work on cacao, states that he 
found that 0*2 to 0*4 per cent, of the flowers produced de¬ 
veloped into mature fruits. This being the case, it is apparent 
that negative evidence is of but little value. We may plac*e a 
flower under certain conditions and find that it falls off, but it 
does not follow, having regard to the above fact, that the flowei* 
would not have behaved differently under some other conditions : 
that is, it is difficult to prove the effect of mo<lified conditions on 
the behaviour of a flower when the results obtained ai*e negative. 
The difficulty can only be overcome by repeating the experiments 
a large number of times. This is claimed to have b^n done: 
though the experiments and observations will he continued for a 
further period. 

The actual means of pollination in the cacao flower may now 
be considered. Flowers in general are pollinated usually by one 
or other of the following means: (1) insects, (2) wind, (3) some 
mechanical means, or (4) simple self-pollination. 

The structure of tlie cacao flower makes self-pollination 
almost impossible. The anther is so completely enclosed bj^ the 
petals that it would l>e difficult to imagine the pollen escaping 
and reaching automatically the style or stipiia. Further, if self- 
pollination were the means, it would be fair to expect a few at 
least of the many flowers which have been enclosed to be pollina¬ 
ted. As will be seen later, in no single case had pollination 
taken place. 

Very close examination has been made as to the possibility 
of pollination being accomplished by a mechanical process, say at 
the time of opening of the flower, or by the withdrawal of the 
petal But nothing of the sort seems to occur, and had nature 
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adopted suoh a mechani«)al means it would actually be reasonable 
to expect a much higher percentage than 0*5, of self-pollinated 
flowers. 

Again, the siructui e of the flower is quite unsuited for wind 
pollination. The anthers are not found to lie exposed to the wind, 
and versatile, but are most carefully concealed in the petal. 
Pollen grains are not produced in large cpiautitles : the reverse 
is actually the (jase; (»nly a comparatively small amount is 
piXKiuoed. The surface of each pollen grain is such that several 
are usually found cluetei*ed together ; when pollen is adapted for 
wind-pollination the surface is usually dry and smooth. Again, 
the stigma is not by any means adapted to catch the pollen; it is 
smooth and devoid of hair. Further, in experiments performed, 
the evidence is against the probability of wind-pollination. 
Several groups of flowers have l)eeu enclosed within a spacious 
ca^e coverea with muslin. Light, breezes could easily reach the 
inside of the cage and might l>e expected to waft the pollen 
gT*ains about, if t.hese were easily transported, and one would 
naturally expect to find a few of the flowers to be pollinated, 
were this the metliod in nature. But such is not the case, and in 
no instance was a pollinated flower found. 

The matter ther€*foi*e arrives at the only remaining means 
of pollination : the one by the agency of insects. But at lii*Kt 
sight, one is disapjjointed. The visits of Wes, moths, butterflies, 
beetles or flics are sought l‘or in \aiij : marked contrast exists 
between tlie scene in a lime or orange grove and that found in 
a cac*ao orchanl. There is no sweet smell, no sugar nectar, 
in the case of cacao, and conKe<|ueiitlv it atfoids no attraction 
to the class of insect mentioned. On closer examination it 
is found, however, that the stalks of the flowers and the 
flowers themselves are fre<]uently covered more or less with small 
insects such as mealy-bugs, thrips and aphis; th.*8e insects will 
be found to be carefully uurscil bv several species of ants, but 
more eHj>e(jially by the red ant. Tlie cjuestion arises as to what 
relation, if any, exists between the ca(jao flower, these small 
insects and tlie tint. To try to ehiculate this, numerous experi¬ 
ments and observations have been made. Large numbers of 
flowers have been enclosed singly bv making a wire fi*ame to pre¬ 
vent crashing, and (*overing this with fine muslin. These flowers 
were (piite free from iiiso<*fs of all sorts. In nc single case was 
pollination efl‘e<*ted. This appears to sht>w that without the aid 
of some outside agency, fiolliiiation cannot take place. Tlic -next 
series of experiments was with flowers wliicli liad a niimbdr of 
small insects on the stems, or where these insects were in- 
trodiicjed by band. Tlie flowers were enclosed in a similar 
way, eveiy care being taken to exclude ants, and examina¬ 
tion two days later usually showed that tlie attempt at 
keeping out the ants bail been suc<*essful. Again, in no single 
case was pillination brought alsmt. tlnaigh the insect.H had 
crawleil t.o diff*ei*ent positions on the Huweisi. This, together witli 
the fact that inse(*ts found on cacao flowers, on being (*olleoted, 
ehloi*oformed and examineil under the mici*osis)})e foi* tli^ presence 
of pollen grains on tiieir bodies and legs, failed to show any 
signs of the presence of pollen grains leails one to the (‘conclusion 
tliat in Dominica these small insects have very little if any 
direct power of producing pollination of the cacao flower. 
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Further, were pollination affected solel 3 r by this means, as has 
been claimed by some authorities, one is somewhat at a loss 1o 

S lain the undoubted crossing that goes on between trees of 
srent varieties in a cacao orchard, the locomotive power of 
these insects being distinctly limited. 

After close and continued examinations, and on carefully 
weighing the evidence, one is led to the conclusion that in 
Dominica the cacao flower is largely pollinated by the agency of 
ants, which are attracted to the flower by the secretions of the 
insects named above, and in the process of nursing these insects, 
come in contact with the pollen and transfer it to the stigma. 
The ant is known to be a carrier of the spores of parasitic fungi 
from one tree to another, it also seems highly probable that it 
aids materially in the pollination of the cacao flower. 

In presenting this paper, it is not claimed that the question 
of the pollination of the cacao flower has been settled ; but it is 
hoped that it will bring forward a discussion on a subject about 
which very little seems to be known at present, l^hat it will 
cause a problem which is full of interest and possibilities to be 
taken up by others. 


CACAO EXPERIMENTS IN BRITISH GUIANA. 

BY 

PROFESSOR J. R HARRISON, M.A., 

Director, 

F. A. STOCKDALE, M.A., F.L.S., 

Assistant Director and Government Botanist, 
and 

S. H. BAILEY, 

Superintendent, Onderneeming Industrial School, Department 
of Science and Agriculture, British Guiana. 

A brief description of the British Guiana Governinont’s 
experiments with cacao may be found on page 150 of the West 
Inaian Btdletiv, Vol. IX, in a paner dealing with Cacao Experi¬ 
ments in British Guiana, in which the results of the trials up to 
and including 1907 were recorded.' 

That paper showed that during foui years prior to the 
removal of the greater part of tne shade trees which up to 1900 
were thickly growing on the fields, the mean annual yield of 
cured cacao was 1,064 lb. whilst during the succeeding six years 
it increased to an average annual yield of 1,870 Ih. Siiioe then 
the annual yields have l^n as follows 
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Year. Cured cacao, lb. 

1908 4,380 

1909 4.790 

1910 5,600 

1911 5,000 

Mean 4,942 

The increases in the crops are very noticeable and well 

illustrate the effects of lessening the shade on cacao when 
accompanied by adequate tillage and satisfactory drainage. 

The proportions of the soil constituents which are regarded 
as being of importance agriculturally are shown on page 157 of 
the paper already alluded to. The analytical results led to the 
expectation that application of potash salts and of phosphates 
was probably necessary for the successful growth of cacao on the 
soil. 

The mean returns of the four years' trials were given on 
page 159 of the paper, and the following derluctions were draw n 
from them : — 

That on the soils on which the trials were conducted the 
manure which exerted a favourable influence in the yiehls of 
cacao was a mixture of superphosphate of lime and sulphate of 
ammonia. Sulphate of potash was not indicated as being req ii i re<l, 
and in fact, little good resulted from its application. Nor did the 
use of sulphate of ammonia by itself prove satisfactory. 

At the enrl of the paper the following opinion was expressed:— 

Experience with cacao indicates that to obtain reliable 
lesiilts the plots used must be relatively large ones, containing 
at least 100 trees on each, and that each trial should he repeated 
on at least three plots and preferably on four or five. Then 
the mean results obtained over a series of crops, although 
probably not in any way striking, may be accepted as fairly 
leliable. 

Prior to entering on another course of four years’ trials, the 
1 ‘esults recorded from each plot of the formei* trials received very 
careful consideration. It was found that on plots J-acre in area 
witii an average of ninety-five bearing trees on each over a period 
of four years the possible maximum erroi’s on single plots had 
been 36 per cent, in excess and 27*6 in deficit of the mem yields of 
triplicate plots. The following were deduced from the results, the 
mean yields of each series of three plots being taken as 100 : — 
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• 

Yield per cent, 
of mean. 

Probable error 
of mean result 
of each series. 

No manure. Plot 1 . 

129 


2 . 

95*6 


8 . 

74*7 

+ 8*7 per cent. 

Nitragen only 



Plot 1 . 

136 


» 2 . 

99*7 


„ 8 . 

72*4 

4-101 percent. 

Potash and phosphates 



Plot 1 

101*6 


„ 2 . 

11*35 


,, 8 

88*1 

+ 5*1 per cent. 

Potash, phosphates and nitrogen 



Plot 1 

115*5 


2 . 

108 


8 . 

76*3 

-h6*7 per cent 


Heuce over a period of four years the error on a single plot 
of approximately 100 cacao trees on absolutely flat, fairlj" well- 
drained land had amounted to as much as 32 per cent, in excess 
or deficit of the mean yield of three plots, whilst the maximum 
probable error found on the mean of tnree similarly treated plots 
was 10*1 per cent. 
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The mean results of the various series of experiments taken 
as percentages of increase on the mean yields of the uiimanured 
plots were as follows;— 


Plot series. 

Mean increases 
on plots, yield 
of not manured 
taken as 100. i 

Pi*obable erroi* 
of mean result 
of each series. 

Not manured 


+ 8*7 

Potash and phosphates 

6-2 

+ 5i 

Nitrogen 

1-2 

+ 101 

Nitrogen and potash 

8-7 

+ 8*5 

Nitrogen and phosphates 

23-7 

j ± 

Potash, phosphates and nitiDgen 

8-7 

+ 6*7 


As the excess yields, to give reliable results, must have been 
uiore than the sura of twice the probable error on the not-manured 
series together with the amount of the probable error on the 
series under consideration, only the series manured with nitrogen 
and phosphates gave inc'reases sufficiently high to allow of any 
deductions being draw n therefrom ; the other indicated increased 
yields were of about the same inagnitxide as, or were less than, 
their own pro})able error. 

Early in 1908 the trial plots were re-airaiiged in the ho^je of 
reducing the extent of the probable error of the control plots, and 
of making the results of some of the others more strictly compar¬ 
able than they w'ere previous to that year. The plots w^ere all 
laid out on one field instead of, as in the former series, partly in 
one field and partly in another, a broad path separating the two 
fields. In the first series of trials there was a probability of 
(liff*erences in drainage facilities affecting the relative yields of 
the plots. In the second all are practically alike in that respect. 
Five plots distributed regularly through the field form unmaniired 
control plots, the liability to error m the mean of their returns 
l>eing half that of duplicate plots, and in round figures about two- 
thiros of that of triplicate plots. 

The very favourable I’esults which have been reported as 
obtained by the use of very heavy mulching in a series of single 
plot trials in Dominica rendered it desirable to aw^ertaiu whether 
similar I'esults are obtainable in British Guiana, Three plots 
distributed about the field were utilized for this purpose. These 
plots received each year very heavy di'essings of leaves, grasses, 
weeds, prunings etc. from nearby fields, the cost of their col¬ 
lection and application being estimated at $16*00 to $18*00 per 
acre per annum. The practice of lightly mulching all the 
cacao fields has been followed consistently ever since the culti¬ 
vation of the fields came under the control of this Department in 
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tlie financial year 1898-9. This of course would lessen the pro¬ 
bability of any marked results arising from the heavy mulchings. 

The beds comprising the plots were divided so that each formed 
two oblong beds containing approximately fifty bearing cacao 
trees on each part. This was done for two purposes; (1) for 
a trial of the enects, if any, of lining the land, and (2) to enable 
us to ascertain the relative liability to error of plots of ^-aore and 
of plots of J-acre each. Even on the almost perfectly flat coast 
lands of British Guiana it is difficult to obtain areas of more than 
6 or 8 acres over which the variations of soil, drainage etc,, are so 
slight as not to interfere more or less with the reliability of culti¬ 
vation trials. If we found that the liability to error on ^-acre 
plots with fifty trees was not approximately higher than on 
^-acre plots with 100 trees, our agricultural experimental work 
with cacao would be materially facilitated. 

The first year’s results—those of the crop of 1909—showed 
that the range of probable error for single plots J-acrein area was 
-}-[30 per cent., whilst for plots of J-aore it amoiiuted to + 55 per 
cent. The mean probable error on a series of five similarly treated 
I -acre plots was in round figures 4- 4 per cent of their mean yi elds, 
whilst on the J-acre plots it was approximately 7 *5 per cent. The 
wide range of variation, due doubtless to the marked individuality 
of the various trees, showed that it is useless to consider in any 
detail, or to base any conclusions on, the results of a single year’s 
trials with cacao. 

Over the three crops—1909,1910 and 1911—the results on 
the five manured plots were as follows:— 

Pounds per acre of 


Plot No. 

Pulp. 

C’ured cacao. 

J 

3,170 

1,141 

4 

3,364 

1,211 

7 

3,750 

1,350 

11 

4,147 

1,493 

Ifi 

2,678 

1,324 

Means 

3,622 

1,304 


The above indicate a range of variations in the plots of 
448 t). of pulp per acre from the mean yields of the five plots, 
equal to + 13*4 per cent, of that yield. The probable error of the 
yield of any single plot in the series is 252 ff>. of pulp per acre or 
practically + 7 per cent, of the mean yield. The probable error 
of the mean results of the five plots is 1131b, equal to + 3*1 per 
cent, of that mean. As compared with the probable error 
incidental to trials with sugar-cane as ascertained for a period of 
sixteen yeara, the accuracy of trials* with cacao on the land such 
as that at Onderneeming where five J-acreplots with 100 bearing 
trees each are used, is practically the same as that obtained on 
our standard-sized plots of .i^^-acre, on which about 150 stools of 
sugar-canes are growling, wfien using the same number of plots, 
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From the ?;-acre plots the following results were recorded :— 


Plot No. 

Pounds 

A. 

of pulp per fl 
B. 

1 

3,410 

2,380 

4 

3r,ioo 

3,218 

7 

2,500 

4,936 

11 

4,404 

.3,816 

18 

3,32t> 

4,08.'> 

Means 

.3,347 

3,687 


Here the range of divergence of the i*esults of single plots 
from the mean results is -f 1,278 tb. of pulp or 34*6 per cent., the 
probable error of a single plot result being 423 tl>. of pulp pei* acre 
in the A series, and 870 It), on the B series, equivalent to + 12 ♦» 
and 4- 18*1 per cent., respectively. The probable error of the 
mean results of series A is 189 ft), of pulp per acre or + 5*8 per 
cent ; whilst that of series B is 3(K) ft), or -f 8*1 per eent. 
Tf tlie whole of the results are considered as from one group 
of similarly treated plots, the probable error of their mean would 
be 136 ft), per acre or + 3*8 per cent. 

The above deductions imply that, using single plots of /.-acre 
for trial— a proceeding which it is difficult to believe could uom^ 
be adopted by any agricjultural experimental station even under 
such exccpthinally favourable conditions as are there existent at 
Onderiieeming—au increased yield of at least 38 per cent, of that 
of the reference plot must ensue in order tliat any reliance could 
be placed on the results of the trials. When hve plots are used, the 
increase on the mean yield of the control plots by that of the 
plots whi(*h it is desiied to compaie with it must bo at least 
18 per cent, bofoiv it is allowable to attach any significance to it. 
If the control plots were iii<*reased in number to ten similarly 
treated plots of /,-ai‘re each, the jirobable eri’or of their mean 
results would be in excess of that of the mean results of 8ve con¬ 
trol plots each of an area of \-acre. 

It is clear from the above that areas of /,-acre carry¬ 
ing fifty bearing trees even under veiy favourable (tonditions aie 
too small for use in (*omparative trials with cacao. 

No further reference will he made in this paptu* to results 
obtained on j)lot8 of this size. 

Tlie following shows the meun total crops of the variously 
treated l^-acre plots over the period l98S-n, calculated to [)ounds 
of euivd ca(*ao pei’ acre : - 
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Cured cacao, lb. per acre. 


No manure . 

1,304+ 45 

Very highly mulched .. . 

1,738+ 55 

Sulphate of ainmonin . 

1,249+ 10fi 

Superphosphate of lime and sulphate 
of potash 

1,030+ 70 

Superphosphate of lime and sulphate 
of ammonia. 

1,498 + 184 

Sulphate of potash and sulphate of 
ammonia ... . 

1,378+117 

Superphosphate of lime, sulphate of 
potash and sulphate of ammonia 

1,497+ 31 


The greatest yield of cacao has been on the very heavily 
mulched plots, where a mean incjrease of about lb. of cured 
(*acao has ensued. To obtain this amount of cacao, worth locally 
about $40, has howev^er cost at least $r,() for the collection and 
application of the mulchings. 

The application of superphosphate of lime and sulphate of 
potash resulted in a mean iiici*eased yield of 205 lb. cured (»acao 
])er acre. The cost of the manure and the expenses of its appli¬ 
cation were in round figures $10 per acre; the value of the procmce 
was $24 per acre. 

The yields of plots to which sulphate of ammonia was applied 
either by itself or with the addition of phosphates and potash 
were less than the yields of corresponding plots not manured with 
liitrogeiious manures. It is clear that, on the soils at Onderneem- 
ing, applications of readily acting nitrogenous manures are not 
desirable in cacao cultivation. 

As in the previous series of trials, the application of 
superphc.sphate of lime and of sulphate of ammonia resulted in 
much higher yield.s than did the use of the purely nitrogenous 
manures. 

From t he general results of the two series of trials it appears 
fhat manurings with potash salts prol>ably are not requisite on 
the Onderneerning soils. 

Theiesultsof the application of lime — 2 tons of Barbados 
slaked lime per acre—have not been appreciable. Eighteen plots 
di essed with lime yielded at the rate of 4,116 fi). of wet cacao per 
acTe, whilst eighteen plots not limed produced at the rate of 4,084 11). 
per acre. 

The cacao trees mowing at Onderneerning are almost entirely 
of the Criollo and Forastero types, the very great majority of 
them apparently being hybrids of these varieties. Coloure<l 
drawings of the fruits, prepared by Miss van Nooten, of this 
Department, were shown at the meeting for presentation at which 
this paper was drafted. Whilst there are few kinds of cacao in 
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the fields at Onderneeming School farm there are numerous vari- 
.eties, sub-varieties and hybrid kinds grown on the various cacao 
.plantations in British Guiana; over fifty of them having been 
recorded, by means of coloured drawings similar to those Siown. 

Some excuse may be desired for our having drafted a paper 
dealing with cacao to be read at an Agricultural Conference in 
Trinidad. Our excuses are that we have been occupied with 
experimental field work with cacao during the past twelve years, 
that one of us has from time to time frequently been consulted 
with regard to the selection of artficial manures for the cacao 
tree since in the early eighties he worked out the composition of 
a cacao manure (T.S.G. Cacao Manure*) for use in Grenada and 
that from time to time much attention has been paid to agricul¬ 
tural Questions in connexion with cacao in the laboratory 
under tne charge of one of us. 

* This manure gave the following analysis :— 

Per cent. 

Ammoniacal nitrogen . . .. ... 2*5 

Organic nitrogen (from blood etc.) ... 2 *.> 

Total nitrogen .. . 5*0 

Phosphoric anhydride.7*0 

(soluble and reverted) 

I’otash .8 '7 

and was made up of 

Sulphate of ammonia.2J cwt. 

Dried blood etc. .. ... 5 ,, 

Su|>erpho8phatc of lime 
(33 to .35 fier cent, ‘soluble phosphate* 9 ,, 

Sulphate of {lotash . ,» 


20 cwt. 


SUGAR 

A COMPARISON OF SOME SEEDLING SUGAR- 
CANES WITH THE BOURBON VARIETY, 

IN BARBADOS. 

BY J. R. BOVELL, I.S.O., P.L.S., F.C.S., 

Su perintendent of Agriculture, Barbados. 

So luucli has been written lately about the value of the 
Bourbon sugar-cane as compared with seedling sugar-canes, 
that I jn’opose to give briefly" the results obtained in Barbados 
during the past fourteen yeai*s with that eaiie, the White Trans¬ 
parent and the seedling canes B.208 and B.147. 

The Bourbon sugar-enne was cultivated in Baibados almost 
exclusively up to the end of J894. At the close of 1805, owing to 
the short crop made tl.at 3 "ear, due mainly to the fungus disease 
Colletotrichnm jalvatvm^ a number of planters commenced to 
grow the White Transparent and seedling varieties in substitu¬ 
tion for the Bourbon, In a comparatively short time, with few 
exceptions, all the planters were growing thoue canes. It may 
therefore not be without interest if I compare the results 
obtained with the Bourbon cane, the White Transparent and the 
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the aame conditions for ^ the pa.8t foorteen years, so as to obtain 
some idea not only of their respective values, but also the ealue to 
Barbados of the sugar-cane experiments carried on there. This 
experiment was carried out at Dodds in the parish of St. Philip, 
at an elevation of about 210 feet above the sea-level, and the 
average rainfall for the period was 56*39 inches. Care was 
taken each year only to use sound, healthy cuttings obtained from 
plant canes for replanting the plots. In spite, however, of all the 
care taken to plant only apparently heal^y cutting, the Bour¬ 
bon has each year with one exception, been more or less attacked 
by the fungus Colletotrichum fatcatum. 

The following table gives the results obtained for the fourteen 
years, in pounds of muscovado su^ar, on the assumption that 
every 100 lb. of saccharose in the juice was equal to 80 Ib. of 
muscovado sugar of 89“ test, and its molasses. The value of these 
two products has been calculated at the average price at which 
muscovado sugar and molasses sold during those fourteen years 
namely $1*72 per 100 tb. of sugar and 13*7 per wine gallon of 
molasses, less the cost of manufacture. 


^ — r* 

[ Kind of 

yield of 
do sugar 
ears, tb. 

Increase on Bourbon. 

Increase on White 
Transparent 

cane. 

r 

» f 

% ^ - 
ftt ’■" j' 1 

Average 
muscova 
for 14 y 

Sugar^ 

per 

acre, 

Ib. ! 

Per 

cent. 

Value. 

t 

Sugar* 

per 

acre, 

S>. 

Per 

cent. 

Value. 

t 

Bourbon 

1 

3,571 

... 

... 


... 

... 

$ Cl 

W. Trans. 

4,634 

1,063 

29-8 

22-45 

... 

... 

... 

B. 208 

4,936 

1,865 

38-2 

28-82 

302 

6-5 

6-38 

B. 147 

5,763 

2,192 

61-4 

46-28 

1,129 

24-4 

23-85 


^Muscovado si^rar. 

tLess cost of manufacture. * 


As will be seen from the table above, during the fourteen 
years, the sugar-cane which did best, namely B.147, yielded 
sugar and molasses, after deducting the cost of their manufacture, 
of the value of $46*28 more than the Bourbon cane, the B. 208, 
$28*82 more and the White TranapArent $22*45 more. As 
compared with the White Transparent, which was the cane that 
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was principally substituted for the BoiA^boii, B. 147 yielded 24*4 
per cent, moi^ sugar, and B. 208 yielded 6 5 per cent. more. 

Some of the planters in the neiglil)ourhood of Dodds, finding 
fi’Oin the results of the small experiment plots, which they institu¬ 
ted on their estates with some of the seedling sugar-canes, that 
the results obtained with these varieti#^ were better than those of 
the Wliite Transparent, with which they had mainly replaced the 
Bourbon, gradually substituted the better of the seedling varieties 
for the White Transparent, until they ceased cultivating that 
cane. It may not, therefore, be without interest if I give the 
results obtained in Barbados, on a fairly large area at Carrington, 
an estate in the neighbourhood of Dodds, for the four years 1908-6, 
which were as follow's 


Variety I 

of sugar-* 
(*ane. 

A(jr(*age j 
of canes ' 
reaped for 
the four 
years. 

Dark crystal 
sugar }ier 
acre, 1b. 

W. Trans. 

896*5 

1 

j 5 . 1:44 

B. 298 

1 

28*5 

j 

1 5,485 

Ji. 147 

125*0 

, 5,949 


Increase 

Value of dark 

of dark 

crystal sugai* 

crystal 

with its molasses. 

sugar on 

per acre per 

W. Trans. 

annum. 


$ c. 

102 20 

851 

109 19 

815 

118 12 


The value of the sugar has been calculated at $2*05 per 100ft). 
plus 8c. per Avine gallon for tlie dark crystal vacuum pan 
molasses, less 22i*. per 100 ft), of sugar—tlie (‘ost of manufacture. 
The averagi' (|uantity of molasses at Carrington is about 45 wine 
gallons pel* ton of all sugars. 

On the assumpton that ibe Bourboii had been grown at Car¬ 
rington during the four years and that the yield had been in the 
same ratio as the yield at Dodds, the yield of the Bourbon would 
have been 8,956 lb. of dark crystal siigai* and the vahi<s wdth its 
molasi'cs, at the above prices, would lia\e been $78*75 pen* acre. 

Kor the four years, therefuic, the \alue (»f the increased vield 
)>er annum ot the White Tianspaient, tlie B. 208 and tlr^ B. 147 
oAcr the Bourbon W4)uld have been $28 45. $80 ] I and $89*67, 
resik'c lively. 

Tlic average Jesuits obtained at Dodds and Cairington estate 
are briefly as follows:— 
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Variety of 
sugar-cane, 

Inorease on Bourbon, 

Average. 

Dodds. 

Carrington. 


$ 0. 

1 0. 

$ c. 

W. Trans. 

28-45 

23-48' 

22-95 

B. 208 

28-82 

80-44 

29-83 

B. 147 

48-28 

39-88 

42-98 


From the above table it will be seen that the averaj^re revenue, 
per acre, of the B. 147 over the Bourbon cane at the two estates 
based on the ratio of the Bourbon to the White Transparent at 
Dodds was ?421)8 19s Ir/.), of the B. 208 over the Bourbon 

$29*G3 (£6 3.9. h\d \ and of the White Transpai*ent over the 
Bourbon $22 95 (£4 159. 7 W.). It will also be seen that the averajije 
revenue per annum of the B. 147 and B 208 over the White 
Transpamit was $20*03 (£4 3/?, and $6*68 (£1 la. lOd.), 
respectively. I need haixily add »hat the White Transparent is 
not now ^rown at Carrington and some of the neighbouring 
estates on whicli the canes are weighed and the juice analysed. 
It is but fair, however, to add that owing to the B. 147 
proving a poor ratooning cane in Barbados, it is not a suit¬ 
able sugar-cane for the whole island. It is probable that its place 
will be taken by B, 6450, a variety which has in recent years 
given exceptionally good results as plant canes in the black soil 
districts and as plant and ratoon canes in the red soil districta 

It may be tuentioned incidentally that during the past ten 
years, several of the planters have endeavoured to grow tne Bour¬ 
bon sugar cane in Bai*bado8, but in every case, so far as I know, 
it has been attacked by the fungus Colletotrichum falcatum^ and 
the experiments have ended in failure. At the present moment 
there are two plots of Bourbon sugar-canes giHiwing on one estate 
from plants obtained from Panama, and for a long time they 
were tree from disease. On my visiting this estate a few days 
ago (January 1912), I found the fungus Colletotrichum faleatum 
present in one of the plots. 

In conclusion, may I suggest to those who are continually 
advocating the growing of the Bourbon sugar-cane, without 
what appeals tome sufficient data, to grow for some years that 
sugar-cane and the seedling or other sugar-cane found to be doing 
best in their neighbourhood, under the same conditions, and com¬ 
pare the results, so that there may be something definite in future 
on which to base their advic/C. 
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MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS ON SUGAR-CANE 
IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO* 

BY J. De VfiBTBUIL, F.C.S., 

Assistant Analyst, Government Laboratory, Trinidad. 

Maiiurial experiments on sugar-eane are being made on four 
estates. These experiments are under the control of the Board of 
Agriculture. 

The manures are supplied free of (jost to the proprietors at 
their railway station, but the cost of application as well as that 
of general cultivation is borne by the estate owners. 

The following experiments are being made on plots of 
approximately 1 acre each 


i Cost of manures, per 
Manures applied, per plot. plot. 

(Landed in Bort-of-Spain.) 






$ c. 

1 

2 cwt. sulphate of ammonia 

•••), 


1 „ 

hone meal 

... ! 

10-08 


i-. 

sulphate of potash 

...J} . 


2 

2 „ 

sulfihate of ammonia 


9-80 


1 

„ ,, potash 

... f 

.3 

1. 

calcium cyaiiamide 
sulphate of potash 

...It 

1 

10-20 

•4 

1 

J 

calcium nitrate... 

..-1 

11-00 

1 „ 

1 

superphosphate of lime/ 

S 1 

1 2 „ 

nitrate of soda ... 

...\ 

6-90 

U j 

2 

basic slag 

...I 

O'*! 

i 2 ., 

nitrate of soda .. 

• ••» 

8-95 

1 10 „ 

temper lime 

...1 

7* 

2 

i i) 

sulphate of ammonia 

...)! 

11-21 


1 ton 

temjier lime (air slaked) 1 


There are nine plots on each estate, two of which arc trea^d 
with the manures generally employed bj^ the estate authorities. 


*Th« iiitmte Hoda and sulphate of aniiiioiim were applietl to [dots (iand 7, 
reHi>ectiTely, two months after the lime. 
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The nature of the soil and variety of canes planted are given 
below. 


1 

Name of ^ 
estate. 

District. 

Nature of 

1 soil. 

Approximate 
elevation, feet. 

i Eainfall 

Jan.-Dec. 1910. 
inches. 

V ariety 
of cane. 

Date when 
planted. 

Date when 
manures 
applied. 

1 

1 

1 


1 


1910. 

1911. 

Frederick 

Cai'oni 

Flat, 

25 

12»-76* 

D. 109 Oct. 

! June 


1 

clay 




1 



loam. 

1 




Esperanza 

California 

Plat, 

25 

«710i- 


June 

1 


sandy 



|B. l.^O 1 Nov. 



1 

loam. 





rnion Hall ' 

j 

8 an Ker- i 

Ui^u-I 

80 

75ltj 

D. 109 Oct. 

1 Mav 


nando 

la ting 




1 



black 



1 




loam. 



1 


Malgretout 

Princes 

Undu¬ 

80 

i 71 78 

B 156|Oct. 

j .lime 


1 \jwn 

lating 




1 

1 


red 

i 


1 


1 

1 


loam. 

1 


1 



* A^( r.ige miiitall ioi ten yeai-h is 90 inch 

I ft 


At Frederick and Esperanza Estates, the lields under experi¬ 
ment had received* applications of ]ie)i manure at the rate ot 
about 10 and 5 tons per acre respecti v'cly, previous to IIkmi 
selet tion for the experiments. 

No pen manure had been previously applied to the fields at 
T^nion Hall and Malgndout. 

Tlie area under experiment on each estate is approximately 
9 a<*res, or 80 acres in all. 

The canes will be reape<l during the coming crop season, and 
the weight of canes from each fdot recorded. 
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BOURBON AND SBEtDLINO OANES. 

BY J. W. ARIUTCKLR, 

Brechin Castle Estate, Couva, Trinidad. 

My experience ot* the Bourhon caiie dates from 1873, at which 
time, it was practically the only cane grown in Trinidad. It was 
a good cane r)oth in field and factory, doing erpially well as plant 
(mne. on black and red soils It, liowever, ratooned longer in 
black than in red soil; and gave a better T*eturn in ratoon canes. 
At that time canes were not weighed on the estates, making it 
impossible to compare weights of (»ane per acre, as can be done at 
the present time. 

The Bourbon cane showed signs of its vitality being impaired 
in thej^ear 1896, and two years later it was atta(‘ked seriously by 
root fungus. Single canes in a stool would become dry at tlie 
top, and shoots coining from the joints of the cane, on either side 
would wither up and Ihe cane would fall over. Another would 
be affected in th(‘ same way, and so on until the stool would be 
mined. 

By wav of experiment, 1 began to uproot the a(fc‘cte<i canes 
and burn them when weather ]>ermiHed: failing this, 1 had 
a trench, (5 feet x 4 feet dug, into which the diseased canes were 
put and covered over with 2 r(‘et of earth. 

The disease spread so rapidly that whoh^ lields died out; it 
was impossihle to carry on the ex])eriment. As soon as crop 
began, 1 had tlio.se fields burned off, replanting them the follow¬ 
ing year with liealthy Bourbon plants taken from another section 
of the estate, miles away, where no disease existefl, aiifl using 
only top plants. The germination was good, also growth as higli 
as 4 feet, when .symptoms a]>peared, similar to those of the 
previous year ; single canes dried up and fell o\er, until the whole 
stool was gone 

Strange to say, the disea.sed canes bnric<l 2 feet deep in the 
trench, sent tlirough shoots, and grew inte healtliy stools of ten 
to twelve <*anc.s, never .sliowiug tlu‘least sign of tlie sanu* disease. 
'Phe <‘anes were cut, and ratotuicd very well foront‘ year. 

'Phe rolli»wing two \ ears \\ert‘ trying on(*s, Boiirhon canes 
giving out. and seedling <-ane plants impossible to g(^t in any 
(|Uantity. 1 re.sorted to the White Transparent cam*, planting 
this on the fields where the Bourhon had given out, and rea]>cd 
from 40 to 35 tons canes per acre. As this is not. a g(X)d cane in 
the fa(*torv, in sucrose content or as fuel, 1 gradually I’educed the 
aoi'cage as 1 increased that of otluu* varieties ol seedling canes. 

In 1904, 1 gave the Bourhon ciine amdlier trial )>y using two 
fields in different parts of tin* estate—fields that ha<l been in seed¬ 
ling cane cultivation for four years, tlmt is in plants and first and 
second ratoons, giving a good return eaidi year, and never show¬ 
ing the least sign of disease. T selected (uily good, healthy top 
plants, treated them with Bordeaux mixture, and, aft.er they had 
germinated fairly well, applied pen manure at the I'ate of 15 tons 
to the acre, and later on, artificial nianurc at the rate of 3 cwi. 
pji* aero. They were wall cultivated, hut when about four montlis 
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old showed symptoms of disease identical with that of 1898, and 
gave a return or only 17 tons per acre. The spring of first ratoons 
l^lced so weak and poor that I ploughed the field. 

The second field which I treated in the same way as that first 
mentioned gave better results, with a return of 23 ^is per acre; 
the yield from first ratoons was 7 tons per acre. 

These two fields were replanted in seedling canes, and gave a 
return of 40 tons per acre, with practically the same treatment 
as the Bourbon had received. 

In 1906,1 gave the Bourbon another trial, planting 30 acres. 
This land was steam-ploughed, harrowed, making it tairly level 
on the surface, and subsoiled to a depth of 16 to 18 inches 
and again harrowed, thus making a fine tilth. Bourbon cane 
plants were brouglit from the Caroni estate, new land, and 
planted in furrows measuring 5 feet x 2 feet. Germination was 
fairly good. When the plants were two months old, 15 tons of pen 
manure per acre was applied ; when they were four months old, 
3 cwt. of artificial manure per acre was used. When they were 
between five and six months old, the plants showed signs of the 
same disease, single canes drying up and falling over, until the 
80 acres were practically ruined. The result of the experiment 
was nil, as the canes were not fit to be sent in to the factory. The 
remainder of them were out down and burned in order to clear 
the land for replanting. 

The same area was planted with seedling cane, I). 116, and 
I I'eaped 32 tons of cane per acre. 

In June 1911, as another trial, 1 planted 6 acres of Bourbon, 
the plants being brought from Caroni estate again—1 liave never 
tried Bourbon from any other source than Trinidad. These 
plants are now about six months old, and have had an application 
of pen manure, 15 tons per acre, at the time when planted : no 
artificial manure has been applied. At the present time the plants 
look sickly, and the growth has been chec^ked for the last two 
months. »Tudgiiig from present appearance, the result will be on 
a par with those of the experiment of 1906. 

After the three above experiments, witli their results, one can 
hardly be blamed for abanaouing the Bourbon cane ; though, 
1 might almost say, the Bourbon cane abandoned me. I have no 
hesitation in saying that had I persisted in trying to cultivate 
this cane, the estate, of which 1 have the honour to be manager, 
would have been abandoned long ere now. We read in the local 
press, from time to time, under tlie beading Weather and Crops, 
that the cane farmers are in favour of the Bourbon cane. It 
would be interesting to know the acreage of Bourbon and of 
seedling canes in cultivation in the hands of the farmera 

I presume that the disease of t^e Bourbon cane is similar in 
result to the disease of English potatoes, in Great Britain. New 
varieties had to be resorted to, as the old were not worth cultiva¬ 
ting, on account of disease, although the soil is subjected to 
rotation of crops. 

The seedling cane, in Trinidad, has been a friend to the stigar 
planter for the last twelve years at least. This statement the 
majority will admit, I think. 



The following varieties have been of great service on the 
Brechin Castle estate :— 

D, 96 D. 116 D. 625 
D. 109 B. 347 B. 156. 

The iirst«mentioned, D. 95, was our best cane for four suocess- 
sive ci*op8, as plants, first ratoons and second ratoons; unfortun¬ 
ately, it seemed most susceptible to froghopper in 1906. All the 
other varieties have been tried on a large scale, and found to do 
well At the same time no variety is immune from the frog- 
hopper. The damage for the present year is considerable, and 
unless a remedy can be found, we are liable to a recurrence of 
this pest at any season. What puzzles one is that small blocks 
of land in different sections of the estate become seriously attacked, 
while fields of cane in close proximity are quite healthy—free from 
froghoppers. Then these olocks which are attacked for one year 
may be free from froghoppers the following year. What we do 
require is a greater variety of seedling canes, and, if possible, a 
better disease-resistant cane or canes. I understand that the 
Department of Agriculture is looking into this need, and that the 
raising of seedlings has already been started ; if so, I hope they 
may be sticcessfiu in producing some new varieties, even better 
than any we have at the present time 

Ill conclusion, I can say that the return of sugar per acre 
on the Brechin Castle estate, since I planted only seedling canes, 
has not decreased ; on the contrary, it has increased. 


THB APPLICATION OF MBNDBLIAN PRINCIPLES 
TO SnOAR-OANB BRBBDINQ. 

BY F. W. SOUTH. B. A. ((\\NTAB.j, 

Mycologist and Agricultural Lecturer on the Staff of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for tlie West Indies. 

It ina}^ be definitely stated at the start that this paper is of an 
entirely theoretical nature, and aims only at a consideration of 
the possibility of applying to the case of the sugar-cane the more 
modern methods of producing improved races of plants. These 
consist oi utilizing the principles of the inheritance of definite unit 
characters as set forth orif^nally by Mendel and elaborated by 
Bateson and his school. 

The depression in tli^ West Indian sugar industr\ that 
occurred in the latter half of the last century was to some extent 
the outcome of competitioii with the subsidized product obtained 
in Europe from the sugar-l>eet. This competition was only ren¬ 
dered possible by the cumulative effect of many years of well 
direct^ artificial sele(*tion of superior varieties of the beet. A 
recognition of this led workers in the West Indies to attempt a 
similar improvement in the case of the sugar-cane, in which the}' 
were fundamentally assisted by the rediscovery of the fertility of 
sugar-cane seed. The possibihty of producing hybrids ^rthered 
the work of selection m two ways. It provided an increased 
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number of variants upon which selection might work; and it 
opened up the possibility of combining in one cane characters of 
a desirable nature that were formerly distributed among two or 
more strains. More importance was originally attached to the 
first method, particularly as it was then believed that hybridiza¬ 
tion resulted in the pi*oduction of greater v^ariation in the offspring 
than could be expected in those resulting from the inbreeding of 
more definite ana fi^ed strains At the same time the possibility 
of combining two or more desirable characters in one cane was 
not overlooked, while in recent years it has received ever- 
increasing attention. Yet in spite of this, such a combination in 
the case of the sugai*-oane is always a matter of chance, and few 
attempts have been made to obtain it in accordance with quit(‘ 
definite laws, nor even to discover if such laws exist. A discussion 
of the pr)ssibility of producing synthesized canes in.accordance 
witli (iciinite laws is the principal object of this pajier; but 
before considering this it is necc'ssary to pass shortly in review 
our pi'esent knowledge of the nature of variation and of its 
inheritance, because this knowledge has increased to a remarkable 
degree in i*ecent years, and because it lies at the very root of all 
methods of imjiroAdng the characters of cultivated plants. 

Variation is now re(*ognized to be of two kinds : true vari¬ 
ation <lue to differences in t he gtwin ccdls from whi(*h the individual 
variants have arisen ; and what is often called ‘ Huctnation', which 
embraces diHcrences between a<hilt individuals that are brought 
about by the (aiv’ironment to which these liave been expost^l during 
their growth. True variations are inherited, while lluctnations 
are not, exce])t wlien tin* environiiicnt has a dire(*l disturbing 
action on the germ (‘clIs themselves in addition to that exercised 
on the dev(»lojmient of the bodies of the indivicluals. True 
variation itself may l>e divided into (*ontinuous and discontinuous 
variation, the latter being often known as mutation. It may be 
noted that mutation is a[)plied by some to the act of variation, 
by others to the ]>rodiict of the act. IJcre, tliis term will he kept 
foi* the act itself and tlie term Mutant will be ajiplietl to the 
individual arising by nmlHtif)n. . Tiidividitals exhibiting continu¬ 
ous variation show an evciilv grad<‘d series varying about a 
mean : thosf* exhibiting disconliniums variation maybe divided 
into sharply defined groups (V>ntininnis variation is Ixdieved to 
he due to indefinitely numerons small causes, and tlie degr(‘e of its 
inheritance is variable and indeterminable in advance in any 
given insUince. Distsontiimous variation is supposed to be due to 
the operation of one, or at the most a few, deiinite determinable 
factors, and its inlieriiance usually obeys certain fixed law-*. 
Fluctuation may occur in connexion with eitlier form of variation, 
but the offspring c f a self-fertilized mutant are said to breed 
true when they exhibit a cjontimious series of forms only diflering 
from one another within a range that (*an be a(x*ounted for by 
fluctuation. It is only when discH)iitiiiuouH valiants arise in the 
offspring that a pautant is said to be impure or not to breed true. 
This explains from one point of view what is nn^ant by breeding 
true, while it may be amplified t<» explain the meaning of the 
term Pure Line, Another method of arriving at the meaning 
of Uiese terms will be considered later. At the present moment 
it seems advisable to give simple examples to illustrate the mean- 



iag of the terms ooutinuous ami (liscoiitinnous variation, ainco 
a proper comprehension of these, particularly of discontinuous 
variation, is essential to the uiiderstaudiiig of the principles of 
Menders laws. 

If the heights of all the men of any given country be measured, 
it will be found that the values obtained vary between two 
extremes, for example 60 to 76 inches, and that all intermediate 
values occur. That is, the character of height exhibits continuous 
variation. Moreover, tJiere will only be a few individuals witli 
► heights of the extreme values, while those of the greatest iiumlier 
will have the mean value of about 60 inches. If e(jual increments 
of length are marked off along a horizontal axis, each of which 
sho\vs a unit inerement of height of, for example, 1 inch, and if 
from each point so obtained a perpendicular is drawn showing 
by its length tlie number of individuals having the height 
indicated l)y the point from which it is drawn, then on joining 
the tops of all these perpendicjiilars a snior>tli cairve will be 
obtained. This will have its apex at the mean value of the 
height, that is 60 inches. The vertical line from the apex of the 
(5urve to the horizontal is called tlie mode, and in tliis case it 
indicates tlie number of individuals having the mean height of 
60 indies.' The type of curve obtained is shown in the following 
fliagram :— 



If again, the heights of all the sons of fatliers of a definite 
height he plotted in the same manner, it will he found that 
they also v'ary continuously, hut they do so about a mode 
that lies between the inod(‘ for the whole ra(‘e and the perpendicu¬ 
lar to the original curve at tlie point indicating the heiglit ol the 
fathers. Thus they do not vary ahoui the height of tlie fatliers, 
hut about a height between this and the modal value of tlie 
wliole ra(*e. This jjhenoineuon is known as rogrossion, and is 
a (constant property of continnous variation ; it is attributed to 
the inlluence of generations prior to the fathers on the variation 
of their sons. 

If, on the (iontrary, the heights of two strains of [>lants, one 
tall and the other dwarf, were treated in tlie same mannei*, not 
one, but two curves would be obtained, each varying about a 
separate mode, and the two strains would be said to exhibit 



discontinuous variation, The series of forms ooourrinff in each 
strain would be due in all probability to the action of TOth con* 
tinuous variation and also of fluctuation, but in spite of the 
continuous variation in the separate strains each would be quite 
distinctly marked off from the other. Further, each strain would 
breed true, in the sense that the offspring could always be definite¬ 
ly recognized as belonging to one strain or the other. Now, 
suppose that the tallest individuals of the drawf race were as tall 
as, or taller than, the shortest of the tall race, then a continuous 
curve would be obtained with two maxima or highest points in it, 
yet the variation would be in reality discontinuous, oy elabora¬ 
ting this idea it is possible to understand how a large number of 
separate strains, each varying continuously about a mode very 
near that of the nearest strain on either side might be mistaken 
for one strain exhibiting continuous variation only. Instances 
are actually known of such step mutations, as they are called, 
in which an apparently evenly graded series is in reality composed 
of several discontinuous strains each varying continuously about 
a different mode. Their existence may be demonstrated by grow¬ 
ing the offiipring of one individual representative of several of the 
strains, when it will be found that the offspring obtained from 
each parent vary about the mode of the strain to which the 
parent belonged. When the offspring vary in this way the strain 
may be said to bi'eed true, (^are has been taken here to explain 
the sense in which the terms ‘ breed true \ and ‘ pure race ’ or 
‘ strain ’ are used, because the observation that no individuals 
produce offspring exactly like theniselves, that is breed absolutely 
true, is sometimes used in an attempt to discredit the Mendelian 
theory. This argument is in reality based on ignorance of the 
sense in which the terms referred to are used, and is entirely 
without value. 

It has been shown that the inheritance of continuous 
variation is subject to regression but that of discontinuous 
variation is quite different. When the discontinuous variant 
or mutant form is pure bred, all its offspring will be pure in 
the sense that no new mutants will appear during the first 
few generations, though i»atiirally, if this process is continued for 
some time, one or two new mutant forms may arise, in the manner 
in which the original strain itself arose. But if the offspring are 
the result of a cross between two pure strains, the characters of 
each parent will be inherited in accordance with definite laws, 
both in the immediate offspring and in those obtained by self¬ 
fertilizing these offspring among themselves, while in the second 
generation new mutants may arise as a result of the rearrange¬ 
ment within them of characters inherited from either parent. 
This case may now be considered. 

Mendel was the first to recognize that, in order to determine 
definitely the laws of inheritance, it was necessary to study first 
the manner in which only one pair of characters, one bein^ the 
opposite of the other, was hanaed^on to succeeding generations, 
when two individuals, each exhibiting one of the characters, 
were crossed with one another. The classical example with 
which he worked was the inheritance of tallness, and its 
opposite dwarfness, in peas. Two distinct strains occur in peas : 
the 'tall and the dwart He found that when tall individuals 
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ware oroaaed with dwarf, all the offspring of the first genera¬ 
tion were alike and were all tall. But, when these hybrid tails 
were self-fertilized or crossed among themselves, dwarfs appeared 
in the second generation planta Moreover, he found that the 
dwarfs appeared in the definite ratio of one such to every three 
talla When the second generation plants were self-fertilized it 
was found that the dwarfs produced only dwarfs, while some of 
the tails produced tails only, and some again produced dwarfs in 
the ratio of three tails to one dwarf; that is, that of the second 
generation tails one in three was pure bred and produced tails 
only, while the remaining two were hybrids like the plants of the 
first generation. Thus the first generation hybrids on self-fertili¬ 
zation actually gave rise to pure tails, hybrid tails and pure 
dwarfs in the ratio 1:2:1. The tall character which appears 
alone in the first generation is termed dominant, and the short 
character which disappears i*ecessive. It is now generally held 
that dominance is due to the presence of some factor which is 
absent in the recessive. 

This peculiar result Mendel explained on the liypothesis that 
a germ cell or gamete could only contain one of a pair of opposite 
characters, and that equal numbers of germ cells containing 
either character were produced by hybrid plants. Since equal 
numbers of such germ cells are produced oy any flower of a 
hybrid, four possime arrangements of the gametes in pairs occur 
on crossing the hybrids among themselves, and three of these 
will contain the dominant factor while one does not. Thus if T 
represents tallness and t its almence—shortness, a gamete bearing 
tallness may be represented by T and one bearing shortness by t. 
Two tall gametes go to form a pure tall which may therefore be 
represented by T T, and similarly a pure short is represented W 
tt. The hybrids of the first generation are represented by Tt 
and each gives equal numbers of gametes T and t. Since both 
T and t may be fertilized by either T or t, the resulting second 
generation plants are represented by TT, Tt, tT tt, that is they 
occur in the ratio of one pure tall, two impure tails, and one pure 
dwarf. The process is represented graphically in the following 
diagram: — 
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This theory can be tested by crossing the hybrids with the 
recessive parent, when equal numbers of ]>ure recessives and 
hybrid dominants should result, since the recessive parent pro¬ 
duces pure recessive gametes ojily. Tliis, Mendel found to be 
actually the case. Individuals that arise from the union of two 
germ cells each containing the same character are called homo¬ 
zygous, such are the pure tails and the pure dwarfs just consider¬ 
ed ; those arising from the union of gametes bearing different 
characters, so that each contains both members of a pair, are said 
to be heterozygous, such are the hybrid tails referred to above. 
Homozygotes breed true and give rise to a pure line ; heterozy¬ 
gotes do not. 

In addition to tallness and dwarf ness, peas may vary in 
several otlier pairs of cliara<>*terH, as for example the coioui* ol the 
flowers and of the seeds. Both green and yellow seeds ai’e known, 
and it has been found that the green are recessi\e to the yellow. 
Mendel studied the inheritance of several such pairs, both singly 
and two or more at a time. The case of the inheritance of two 
pairs of opposite characters may now be considered. If a strain 
of tall pea.H with green seeds is crossed with a dwari strain having 
yellow seeds, the resulting first generation heterozygotes will all 
be tails with yellow seeds, since these are the dominant characters. 
These give ris<» to four different kinds of gametes, and since any 
one gamete has a chance of meeting any of the other four, all 
possmle combinations of the four gametes will arise. The way 
in which the combinations arise is shown graphically in the 
following diagram 
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Yliiis if T indicates tallness and t its absence, dwarfiiess, Y 
^'ellowiiess and y its absence, greennes^ the Figametes will be 
TY, Ty, Yt, vt. These give on their union all possible 
combinations, 4Tt Yy, 2TtYY, 21TYy, ITTYY ; 2Ttyy, iTTyy ; 
2ttYy, IttYY ; Ittyy. All tliose that contain both T and Y 
will be tall with yellow seeds; of these there are nine; three 
contain T and y and are tall with green seeds; three contain 
t and Y and are dwarfs with yellow seeds; and one contains 
only t and y and is a dwarf with green seeds. Only the forms 
1 TY Y, TTyy, ttYY, ttyy are homozygous for both characters, 
and in every sixteen plants only one of each form appears. 
Those of the form TTYy, TtYY, tt Yy, Ttyy are homozygous for 
one character only, while the remaining forms are heterozygous ior 
both. The liomozygous forms will breed true on self-fertilization, so 
that in three generations it is possible to produce two new strains 
which breed true, namely tail plants with yellow seeds and 
dwarf plants with green seeds; the dwarfs witn green seeds are 
simple to establish since they have both recessive characters 
only, and therefore all plants in the second generation which 
exhibit these characters cannot contain dominant characters and 
c‘an be relied upon to breed true at once, while in order to establish 
any of the other pure strains it is necessary to selt-fertilize all 
the plants exhibiting the two desired characters, in order to 
determine which individuals breed true and which do not* 
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This method of producing new types containing any two 
members of two pairs of opposite characters may be extended to 
oases where more pairs of characters are concerned; so that 
ultimately a plant containing several desirable characters could 
be built up, and undesirable characters could be eleminated. 
There are certain exceptions to this statement due to a phenome¬ 
non known as coupling, but they need not be de 9 .It with nere. 

Thus Mendel’s researches into the inheritance of opposite 
characters exhibiting discontinuous variation have resuftM in 
the discoverv of a precise method whereby a strain exhibiting in 
itself several chosen characters may be synthesized from several 
strains each possessing one of the cnaracters. 

In some instances an apparently simple character, as for 
example flower colour, is in reality due to the action of two or 
three or even more factors ; if two strains of which this is true 
are crossed together, the first generation plants will give a colour 
probably unlike either parent and determined by the interaction 
of the various dominant factors present. In the second generation, 
obtained by self-fertilizing or inter-fertilizing the first generation 
plants, a very large number of different colours may appear owing 
to the redistribution of the determining factors. These colours 
may appear to form an evenly graded series, such as is character¬ 
istic of continuous variation, and it is only when the number of 
factors present has been determined that the production of the 
colours in accordance with Mendel’s laws, and therefore the true 
discontinuous nature of their variation can be firmly established. 

It has been urged by some that this definite method of 
synthesizing, in the course of a few generations, varieties combin¬ 
ing in themselves characters originally distributed among different 
parent varieties, might advantageously be employed in the 
production of seedling sugar-canes. In the subsequent paragraphs 
some attention will be given to this suggesion manifested in an 
attempt to find out if there is any evidence now available relating 
to the nature, variation and inheritance of the different characters 
of the sugar-cane. This will be done by considering if any 
information may be obtained from past work and by discusssing 
shortly certain definite characters in their bearing on this subject. 
A few practical difficulties will be referred to and finally certain 
suggestions will be put forward by way of a conclusion. 

There are one or two points that may be emphasized in con¬ 
nexion with the above discussion, before the case of the sugar¬ 
cane is considered. In the first place it is absolutely necessary 
to continue breeding for two generations in order to determine 
if any given characters will segregate on Mendelian lines. 
That is, the parents must first be crossed, and then the result¬ 
ing offspring must be fertilized among themselvea If, however, 
one or both of the parents is itself a hvbrid, then segregation 
will appear in the first generation plants, though its exact 
significance may be hard ^to analyse, unless details are 
known of the ancestry of the parent straina Further, in 
order to establisli the purity of a strain containing a new combi¬ 
nation of characters it may be necessary to raise a third genera¬ 
tion of seedlings by* self-fertilizingthe different individuals of the 
ikoond generatiom 
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In the second place, when an attempt is being made to 
combine in one strain, by Mendelian methods, desirable charaotm 
from two or more strains, it is necessary to deal with those that 
exhibit discontinuous variation, and to commence with strains 
pure for the characters dealt with. When the cross has been 
made no attention need be paid to the first generation hybrids; 
it is only in the third generation that the success or failure of the 
attempt can be determined with absolute certainty, unless all the 
desiraole characters are dominants, and even then the first 
generation plants exhibiting these will not breed true. 

Lastly, very thorough analysis of a series of forms is neoess* 
ary before it can be determine it these exhibit continuous or 
discontinuous variation. 

In considering the case of the sugar-cane, there is one fact 
w^hich is of fundamental importance in connexion with the nature 
of its variation, and the inheritance of that variation, namely 
that it is most frequently propagated vegetatively. Now vegetative 
propagation is in its essence merely artificially increasing the 
size or an individual until it covei*s a very large area. No really 
new individual is produced except by the act of fertilization ; and 
Mendelism, depending as it does on the distribution of characters 
among the germ cells, is entirely without application to vegetative 
reproduction, Differences may arise among vegetativSy pro¬ 
duced plants in three ways. The very various external conaitions 
to which the individuals so produced are subjected may cause 
fiuctuation over a wide range ; of this nature are the differences in 
the sugar-cane seedling B.208 noted by Professor Harrison when 
this cane is grown on different soils. Such fluctuations, as stated 
above, would not be expected to breed true, and disappear on 
transferring the canes exhibiting them to a different environment. 
This is practically what happens when individuals of B.208 
grown in one locality are us^ as cuttings in another. Thus 
individuals exhibiting a fluctuation of this nature in the direction 
of an increased sugar content in one locality could not be expected 
to retain with certainty the same increase in that content when 
transferred to different surroundings. Continuous variation 
may apparently occur also in vegetatively reproduced in¬ 
dividuals ; and mass selection when exercised on this variation 
would result in a gradual improvement in the characters selected. 

Sudden well-marked mutation may take place, such as is 
occasionally found in localized parts of many plants. This would 
I'eappear in individuals grown from the part exhibiting it. Very 
possibly bud variation may be of this nature. Such mutations 
would give rise to new strains, breeding true to the mutant 
character* on self-fertilization or when the individuals exhibiting 
it were reproduced vegetatively. 

To these two categories belonged the differences which 
were made use of in the early selection experiments on sugar¬ 
cane. When the rediscovery of the fertility of cane seed began 
to be made use of, the position was somewnat changed. At the 
time of the discovery Mendelism was unknown, and faiowMge of 
the nature of variation w’^as not nearly as advanced as it is now. 
In consequence the work conducted was along the somewhat hap¬ 
hazard Unes then in vogue in all questions of plant-breedu^S^ 
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' and* only ^ittle attention was paid to a knowledge of the exaot 
parentage of the seedlings produced, so long as plenty of 
variable material could be obtained, upon which artificial 
•selection might be exercised. Thus a large number of undoubtedly 
hybrid seedlings were produced, whose ancestry was entirely un¬ 
known, while no light was obtained on the question of inheritance 
in the sugar-cane, or on the nature of the standard types then 
khown. Of recent years more and more attention has been direct¬ 
ed towards the production of seedlings of known parentage and 
ancestry, but since this work has gone hand in hand with a 
rigid selection of types exhibiting desirable agricultural charact¬ 
ers, and since all other forms have been discarded, these seedlings, 
coming as they do from forms of unknown parentage, not many 
generations removed, do not provide much evidence for solving 
the question of what are and what are not characters subject to 
discontinuous variation, nor to elucidate the manner of the inher¬ 
itance of tliese. It is however possible that the rigid selection 
that has been exercised in favour of a few characters may have 
tended to produce strains of sugar cane breeding fairly true to 
given values of those characters ; on the other hand, the continued 
cTossing must, to a certain extent, have lessened the effect selec¬ 
tion would have brought about if exercised on vegetatively pro¬ 
duced individuals or those originating by self-fertilization only. 
This is so because mass selection of this kind tends to separate out 
a pure strain that fluctuates or exliibiis continuous variation, as 
the case may be, about the maximum modal value of the character 
selected. This eflectwould bcsliglitly impaired by the complications 
introduced by crossing, yot it would seem that it operates to some 
extent since Kobus found that seedling sugar canes are less liable 
to variation than are the older strains. It has been noticed that 
seedling canes resulting from any given cross are not exactly like 
one another, nor do they tend to fall into a few well marked 
groups with respect to the agricultural characters usually record¬ 
ed. This is however no definite evidence of continuous variation 
ill these characters, because the parent plants, when known, are 
often likely to be complex hybrids in themselves, while the 
number of seedlings obtained from the given cross is too 
few, as a rule, for a clear recognition of the presence or 
absence of definite groups to be possible. Another factor 
whicli has operated against any advance in the past in 
our knowledge of inheritance in the sugar-cane, is the extent 
to whicli all the regular botanical characters, witli the jHissible 
exception of colour, have been omitted from the records of 
characteristics of seedling and other canes. A furtlier pniit 
that renders the old records of little value in solving the 
question of inheritance is that there is no absolute proof that the 
same seedling has not been produced several times in the same 
and in different localities, and given a different number on each 
occosioiL Thus on the whole, it may be stated that there is as 
yet no definite evidence to show the nature of the variation of 
different characters of the sugar-cane, nor to shed any light on 
its inheritance, so that it cannot be said whether any given pair 
of characters is or is not likely to show s^regation when judged 
by evidence accumulated in the past. It. is true that certain 
experiments along Meiidelian lines "were commenced by Stookdale 
and Bovell, but as far as the writer is aware no definite results 
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have been obtained, partly because of the fevr seedlings prdduced, 
and partly because the ori^nal parents cliosen were themselves 
seedlings and were, therefore, likely to be somewhat complex 
hybrids, while no steps were taken to test their purity for the 
characters for which they were chosen. Thus, as there is but 
little evidence to be obtained from past records, it may be advis¬ 
able to turn to a consideration of some actual definite characters, 
and to endeavour to ascertain from this consideration if there is 
any probability that any of them exhibit discontinuous variation 
and will inherit this in the manner described above. 

The characters that have been most thoroughly studied are 
those of economic importance such as sucrose content of the juice, 
fibre content of the cane, tonnage of cane per acre, disease 
resistance and the like. The sucrose content of the juice appears, 
in considering the published records, to be subject to (»ontiniious 
variation; but at the same time, it is of a fairly constant value in 
certain seedling canes. It is naturally subject to considerable 
fluctuation in the case of individuals grown in different localities; 
wliile disregard of the probability that each variety has a definite 
period of maturity may account to some extent for differences 
tliat appear in records of its value in the same variety grown in 
the same locality in different years, since the canes may not 
always have been reaped when at about the same degree of 
ripeness, the results being therefore not strictly comparable. 
Again there is a possibility that this apparently single character 
is due to several causative factors varying discontinuously, and 
that the distribution of these among different seedlings has 
produced a series of forms apparently exhibiting continuous 
variation, such as is found in the case of colour inheritance in the 
sweet pea. Furthermore, to determine the continuous or discon¬ 
tinuous nature of the variation in this case, the value of this 
character would require to be measured by a more definite 
standaixl than is at present employed. Tlie present method is 
subject to many complications, such as errors introduced by the 
drying of the cane before it is crushed, by the varying condition 
of ripeness of the canes, and others ; consc(|ueiitly it is certainly 
not an accurate measure of the amount of sugar in the cell sap, 
and this is the character that would most probably behave as "a 
Mendelian unit, not the somewhat vague result of analysis of 
juice obtained by crushing. 

Tonnage of cane per acre is another character subject to very 
considerable fluctuation due to the influence of external conditions, 
while it also may arise from the interaction of several causes. 
It is not even a ’ single character, since it maj" be due to 
several different characteristic conditions of the canes con- 
ce.'ned. For example, the same weight of cane might be obtained 
by reaping a fiela of (a) long thin canes, with few shoots in 
a stool; (b) thick canes of medium length with few shoots to a 
stool (o) thinner canes of the same length with more shoots to 
the stool; (d) small canes with many shoots to the stool. Each 
of the above would be different sets of characters when regarded 
from the Mendelian view point. Thus tonnage of iiane per acre 
is mereljr a categorical heading denoting the results arising 
from the interaction of several (maraotera 
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The question of disease resistance again is somewhat oompli- 
oated. Besistanoe to disease in gener^ is almost certain to be 
due to several internal causes; even resistance to one speoifio 
disease may not be a simple oharaoter, while it may be' oonneoted 
with others such as the sucrose content of the juice and the 
hardness of the rind. 

It would appear therefore, from a consideration of these 
characters of agricultural importance, that too little is known of 
their nature and of the manner in which they may react on one 
another, to permit of any judgment as to whether they are 
subject to continuous or aiscontinuous variation. At the same 
time it is fairly clear that the majority of them are of a complex 
nature and cannot be expected to segregate as Mendelian unita 
It is obvious, therefore, that no usetiil end can be served by the 
haphazard crossing of possibly hybrid strains of sugar-cane 
merely because they exhibit high values of certain economic 
characters. 

A consideration of some of the neglected botanical characters, 
such as has been made the subject of a paper to be read by 
Mr. Sahasrabuddhe seems to indicate that certain of them do ex¬ 
hibit discontinuous variation, since the canes showing them fall 
into a few distinct groups. Such are the shape and nature of the 
eyebud, the presence or absence of a channel in the internode, the 
nodal characters, the method of rolling of the leaves—whether 
inwards or outwards, possibly their width and colour, and other 
similar points. The colour of the internodes may also vary 
discontinuously, from a broad point of view, so that canes could 
be grouped as yellow, purple or striped; but the smaller differences 
in colour are certaimy subject to great fluctuation so that any 
discontinuous variation, if it exists in them, is almost entirely 
masked, while in the case of some seedlings this fluctuation covers 
a wide range of colours, as Professor Harrison has shown for 
B.208. 

One further character of a botanical nature that may well be 
subject to discontinuous variation is the fertility or sterility of 
the poUen. In peas this has been found to segregate in accordance 
with MendeFs laws, and the same might well be true of the 
sugar-cane. It would seem, therefore, that certain botanical 
characters might be expected to show segregation in their in¬ 
heritance, and a study commencing with them might eventually 
throw some light on the inheritance of economic charactet*s. 

The practical difficulties in the way of progress in hybridiza¬ 
tion work with sugar-cane are very considerable. The artificial 
method of cross-pofiination which ensures the preclusion of foreign 
pollen is at present a very laborious process, and gives rise to 
comparatively \eiyr few s^linga Again the absence of fertile 
poUen in some varieties makes at difficult to self-fertilize them or 
to use them as male parents. * While another point is that in 
dealing with economic charactens, particularly the value of the 
sucrose content of the jui(^, ^me moi’e definite standard than 
that now in use would imuire to be invented. These are some of 
the obstacles that would have to be overcome, and doubtless 
others would appear, as investigations proceeded, but careful and 
patient work would probably find some way of dealing with 
them all 
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After the cjonsideration of the points that have been put for¬ 
ward, one oannot avoid the conolusion that, at the present time, 
there is very little evidence to indicate the nature of the variation 
escbibited by the different characters of the sugar-cane, and that 
there is absolutely no analytical knowledge of those that will 
behave as Mendelian units. S 3 nithetic work yielding definite 
results in a definite number of generations ie impossible under 
the circumstances, and haphazard experiments supposed to have 
this object are entirely outside the sphere of labour of experiment 
stations. It is folly to suppose that such experiments, unsup¬ 
ported by an adequate understanding of the characters con¬ 
cerned, could end in anything but waste of time and dis¬ 
appointment. Experiment station workers whose function 
it is to supply planters with economically useful forms of sugar¬ 
cane, should continue to work along the old lines. They certainly 
should not sacrifice the results obtained, and the stores of 
experience gained by years of labour, in favour of a doubtful 
method of synthesizing a hypothetical sugar-cane. On the other 
hand, the study of inheritance and the acquirement of the 
necessary analytical knowledge might well form the object of the 
work of one or more special stations situated in a locality where 
the sugar cane arrows freely, and where the conditions are as 
uniform as possible. These stations would not be required to 

( iroduce economic results, and might well commence operations 
)y an investigation of the nature and inheritance of botanic 
characters which are likely, as has been stated, to segregate in 
accordance with Mendel’s laws. The line of investigation followed 
would be different from that in experiment stations at the present 
time. It would be necessary to test the different strains for 
purity of the characters chosen, by self-fertilizing them, and then 
to study the behaviour of the characters in exactly the same 
manner as Mendel did those of peas When the method of 
inheritance of botanical characters had been determined, then it 
might be possible to form some opinion as to the nature of the 
inheritance of economic characters and to proceed to a study of 
this point. Even if economic attributes were found to be subject 
to continuous variation or to present in their inheritance a problem 
so complex as to render its solution of no value to agriculture, yet 
there can be little doubt that the work would not have been in 
vain. Many points of importance might be discovered in the 
course of it, while a true understanding of the nature, variation 
and inheritance of botanical characters would be of the greatest 
value in an attempt to arrive at a satisfactory classification of 
the various forms of the sugar-cane. 
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TBM STUDY OF SUGAR-OANB VABIBTIBS WITH 
▲ VIBW TO THBIB OLASBIFIOATION. 

BY G. N. SAHA8RABUDDHB. 

It is a singular circumstance that though the sugar-cane 
plant has been, and is being, cultivated for so many centuries 
and in so many different countries, and though it has been made 
a subject of close study by so many scientists, yet there is one 
feature of the subject about which we have hardly any definite 
knowledge, at least as far as publistied information is concerned ; 
I mean the classification of sugar-cane varieties. There is hardly 
any other instance of a species of so great an economic importan(;e 
as Scu^charum oJSficinarum whose varieties have not been classified, 
at least in a tentative form. Not that no attempts have been 
made in this line. But those attempts have been extremely 
sporadic and incomplete. Not only the species oificinarum, 
but the whole genus Saccharum, has remained in this state. 
Though we see tnis genus being divided into three or four species 
the specific characters have been loosely d* fined and the present 
grouping of the genus Saccharum into such species as 
S, ojpcinarum^ S. mneme, S. violaceum, etc,, is hardly satisfactory. 
The idea of grouping the enormous number of sugar-cane varieties 
under one species—officinarum—has been especially objected to by 
some liotanists, but no attempt to break up that species or at 
least to group the varieties under appropriate sub-species has 
been satisfactory. The chief difficulty appears to be in defining 
specific or even varietal characters. Previous to the discovery of 
tne fertility of the sugar-cane seed this difficulty was practicalh^ 
insurmountable because in defining specific or broader varietal (oV 
sub-specific) characters it is necessary to ascertain the common 
ancestors of the various varieties, but as long as the canes had 
to be propagated by vegetative methods this was practically 
impossible. 

During this period, that is previous to the discovery of the 
sugar-cane seed, the usual way of classifying sugar-cane varieties 
was according to the colour. This method was in vogue even 
during the transition period, that is just after their discovery, but 
before the seedling varieties had come into prominence. The 
chief tystems of classification based on the colour of the stem are 
those by Dr. Stubl)s in Louisiana, by MM. J. de Cordemo}’^ and 
A Delteih and by Professor Harrison and Mr. Jenman in 
British Guiana. During the eighties a large numl>er of varieties 
was grown in the British Guiana Botanical Garden, and as a 
result of the study of these varieties, Professor Harrison and 
Mr Jenman devised another system of grouping the varieties. In 
their early system of grouping the varieties acjcording to colour, 
they had five groups. But th^t grouping was entirely artificial, 
being based on one character onty. But after studying several 
varieties grown side by side they arranged those varieties into 
eleven gtxiups according to their appearence and the habits of their 
growth. But one cannot fail to notice that the colour has 
ipfiuenced the formation of these groups to a great extent. 

But when the propagation of sugar-caHe by seed was begun, 
it was fou4d out tnat the offspring from the seed of the same 
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parent shnwed enormous variations in all directions, and since 
then the idea of considering everv plant propagated by seed as a 
separate variety is prevalent. As a result of this, we now have 
many thousands of varieties of sugar-cane. 

Before these seedling varieties were obtained, it was considered 
very nearly a physical impossibility to classify the few hundred 
that were available at that time. Now, how can we deal with 
these thousands of varieties, which might become millions in a 
short course of time? Is there always to remain a chaos in the 
sugar-cane world? Is it ever possible to trace the genealogy of 
Rugsr-cane and to arrange these ever-growing varieties m a 
^stematic way? This is the question I want to bring before this 
Conference for discussion. I am a mere student and, too, a 
•beginner in this subject. I have been studying this subject, 
during the last five or six years, but the literature to which I have 
had access is hardly elaborate enough even to satisfy a beginner. 
Occasionally, I come across casual statements discussing the 
variations in the (diaracteristics of sugar-cane varieties but their 
disconnectedness precludes the obtaining of a clear idea. Valu¬ 
able information is obtained by the perusal of the British Guiana 
Expeiimental Station Reports. In many reports) Professor 
Harrison and Mr. Jeninan nave discussed points which throw 
light on this (luestion, but unfortunately such information is 
wanting in the later reports from British Guiana and the reports 
of other experimental stations, where hundreds of these varieties 
liave })een under close study for the last twenty years or more. A 
vast amount of information must have been accumulated in the 
brains of those who have spent their lives in the daily study of 
i hese varieties. But the outside world is still in tlie nark about 
the results. 

In this Conference I see before me the originators of sugar¬ 
cane seed propagation, who have been god-fathers to thousands 
of varieties, who have studied these children of the sugar-cane 
family from their very birth. If we are not to look to sucli an 
unifjue assembly for the result of their researches and for definite 
and connected information on such a subject which has puzzled 
the world and which is far beyond the reach of outsiders and 
of casual observers like myself, to whom else shall we look for 
such information ? 

This is the object of bringing this question before this Con¬ 
ference, and the few points I beg to place before you are not for 
the purpose of offering any new things to you ; for of this I am 
far fixim capable; but to elicit information which we, in other 
parts of the world, are looking for from the scientists of the West 
Indies. 

In considering the sugar-cane varieties, it is important to see 
whioli of these are real varieties and winch are mere causal 
variants. At present every sugar-cane plant grown from seed is 
designated as a variety. But it is quite evident that the word 
variety here is used in a different sense from that of real botanical 
varieties. Sugar-cane seed is evidently extremely liable to varia¬ 
tions and at present in the propagation of seedlings eveiy variant 
is called a ‘ variety but it is certainly an interesting question to 
find out which or these are real botanical varietiea For this 
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purpose it is necessary to define varietal oharaoteristioa What 
oonstitutes a variety ? Evidently one having some definite 
characters which will remain constant to a great extent. There¬ 
fore it is necessary to find out what are such constant characters. 
Of course, by the present method of vegetative propagation of 
the sugar-cane, most of the characters are transmitted to the 
ofispring including those which might not be constant when 
propagation is by seed. Even in the case of vegetative propaga¬ 
tion some characters change, as in bud variation. Prior to the 
advance in seedling varieties, the origin of at least some of the 
older varieties had to be attributed to bud variation. Examples 
of canes of different appearance from the original stock, through 
bud variation, are quite common. In a stool of Red Ribbon 
cane that I examined in Antigua, I saw eleven shoots of which 
three were real Red Ribbon canes, four had the colour of a mixture 
of yellow and green with a few blank blotches, while four were 
green in colour with black blotches. The black colouring 
was removable by scraping, and therefore was not the colour 
of the rind. Tlie girth of the stem vaiitd, from shoot to shoot. 
The stems were very similar in their habit of growth. There 
was more bloom on the stems of ribbon canes than on those 
with solid colour. The eye buds were of the same nature. Had 
these canes been separated and propagated by cuttings, of course 
most of these characters would have been inherited by the 
offspring and thus would have constituted three separate varieties, 
in tne present sense of that word. But, dealing with their general 
habit, one will have to consider them as one botanical variety, 
though the stems show a difference in colour. This has been 
a wdl-recognized fact and it is on this account that the eight or 
nine varieties such as White Transparent, Rappoe, Jlont Slanc, 
Caledonian Queen, Naga B., Striped Singapore and Red Ribbon, 
are nowadays grouped under one heading : ‘ White Transparent 
and its Allies.’ Here is an attempt to find out'the real botanical 
varieties. Harrison and Jenman in their classification of the 
older varieties into eleven groups have gone in the same direction. 

Is it not possible to look upon the seedling varieties from the 
same point of view ? It can be readily seen that many of the 
seedlings hardly deserve the name variety in the botanical sense 
of that word. Can we not group these seedlings according to 
their proper varieties ? Simply because a stem assumes a new 
colour or possibly changes in appearance in a few directions, the 
cane to which it belongs can hardly be said to constitute a new 
variety. Can we not say the same as regards the shoots obtained 
from seed of the same parent ? Of course from what we know of 
the variations in seedlmgs from the same parent, such a question 
will appear very ludicroua I quite admit that anybody who sees 
the tiny bits of ^reeds side by side with the giants grown from the 
seed of the same parent varying ip colour and extremely varying 
in the composition of juice is liable to brush aside such a question 
as foolish. But are we to suppose that the sugar-cane plant violates 
Nature’s law of inheritance r 

It will be encroaching too much upon your time to go into 
details, and thus wasting the time which would otherwise he 
devoted to hearingjj^our views, which is my only object in bring¬ 
ing this question forward; but in order to make my question 
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clear I mi|;ht cite the law of mutations as laid down by Hugo de 
Vries in hm Species and Varieties, Their Origin by Mutations ; — 

I. New elementary species appear suddenly without 
intermediate steps. 

II. New forms spring laterally from the main stem. 

III. New elementary species attain their full constancy at 
once. 

IV. Some of the new strains are evidently elementary 
species, while others are to be considered as retrograde varietiea 

V, The same new species are produced in a large number 
of individuals. 

VT. The relation between mutability and fluctuating 
variability 

Fluctuating variability as a rule is subject to reversion. The 
seeds of the exti^eme do not produce an offspring which fluctuates 
around their parents as a centre but around some point on the 
line which combines their attributes corresponding to their 
ancestors, as Vilmorin has put it. 

No reversion accompanies mutations, and this fact is perhaps 
the conipletest contrast in which these two gi^eat groups of 
variability are opposed to each other. 

VIL The mutations take place in nearly all directions. 

It will ceretainly be very interesting to see which of the 
characters in the sugar-cane ai*e subject to fluctuating variability. 
There is no doubt that the chemical composition of the juice, 
especially the maximum sucrose content, is suliject to fluctuating 
variations and obeys the Quetelet Law, both in the canes propo- 
gated by cuttings and by seed. But if any other characters, 
morphological miaracters, are thus subject to fluctuating varia¬ 
tions we do not know. In fact beyond the early observations of 
Professor Harrison and Mr. Jenman contained in the British 
Guiana Reports ud to 1905, there is no definite information, at 
any rate in English literature, about the morphological variations 
due to seed propagation. 

These questions can be studied only on the spot, and by those 
who can constantly watch the experiments year after year. Any 
conclusions drawn by one outside, who may have seen the 
varieties casually, or who has obtained information from published 
statements and description of the varieties can hardly be satisfac¬ 
tory. Unsatisfactory as these conclusions might be, even these 
are difficult to arrive at without detailed description of the 
varieties, and the changes that have been noticed. 

It is a striking circumstance that very few of the varieties 
have had accuratelbotanioar descriptions. Nowand then a con¬ 
troversy arises about the identity or otherwise of some varieties, 
but usually these points are decided by ipersonal impression. 
With due respect to the scientists who have followed this method 
I cannot help making note that' such a procedure is far from 
satisfactory. I venture to suggest thdt in the oase of the doubts 
of the identity, and in fact as a general rule, it is far better to give 
accurate botanical descriptions of varieties. I mean botanical 
descriptions and not agricultural descriptions which are usually 
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to be found in the experiment station reports and text^books. 
These general descriptions serve the purpose for which they are 
intended, but they are quite inadequate for scientific study. 

As far as I am aware, the only attempt towards the botanical 
descriptions of the varieties has been done by Mr. Mollison and 
Dr. Ijeather in their descriptions of the varieties grown in India. 
Even these descriptions fall short in some respects; yet they 
conclusively prove the value of such descriptiona With sucn 
descriptions at hand we can detect and record small variations 
which can thus be communicated to the outside world. Such 
a recorf of the varieties grown from time to time will be useful 
in tracing the variations in the individuals due to change of 
climate or soil, and also in the progeny. In tlie British Guiana 
Beports the colour of the stem of practically all the varieties is 
carefully recorded. But as has been abundantly proved by 
Professor Harrison, the colour of the stem is a variable function ; 
some varieties, like B. 20S, show an enormous range of colours 
and also shape of the stem, when grown in different soils. But if 
full botanical descriptions of these variants were available, it 
would have been possible to trace out invariable functions. 
Professor Harrison has had a large number of coloured sketches 
made of these variants. But I beg to suggest that, though 
coloured sketches are very useful, they require a good artist and 
they cannot be easily copied without considerable expense, so that 
they are not available to the outside world. Besides this, a 
coloured sketch represents one particular specimen, and unless 
the artist has some knowledge of botany, accurate delineation of 
some characters becomes difficult. Alter seeing the coloured 
sketches prepared by Miss Van Nooten in British Guiana, and 
the coloured plates given by Mr. Noel Deerr in his new book, 
one cannot help thinking that this way of recording the charac 
teristics of a variety is hardly adequate, much fess easy. 

An accurate botanical description should include description 
of all the parts of the cane, whether some parts are at present 
considered important or not. Their importance might be found 
out at some later period. The plan adopted by Mr. Mollison and 
Dr. Leather in their description of Indian varieties is a good 
beginning in this direction. That plan can be amplified further. 
A typical description, I beg to suggest, should give us information 
on the following points:— 

LEAVES. (1) Colour, and (2) Breadth, 

[I have found that this breadth varies from 4 to a little more than 
6 cm. In my notes I have tried to divide them into four groups: 
viz—narrow; (below 5 cm.), medium (5 to 5* 5 cm.), broad (5*5 to 
6cm.), very broad (above 6 cm.).] 

STEM. (1) Shape, whether (A) straight, with girth of inter¬ 
nodes uniform throughout, (B) straight, but with girth of inter¬ 
nodes decreasing towards top or^towards top and bottom, or (C) 
girth uniform but stem zigzag; (2) the Colour of the stem; (3) 
Height of the stem. 

XNTEBNODES —(1) Shape, le. whether (A) cylindrical, 
(Bj bulging in the middle, or (C) constricted in the middle. Also 
whether a Channel is present or not, and it present whether 
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(A) broad and shallow, (B) narrow and deep, or (C) medium. Also 
(Jt) Length and (3) Girth, 

NODES, which comprise :— 

1. The Ring, whether distinct or indistinct, and if distinct 
whether superficial and coloured or colourless, Le. same as ground 
odlour of the stem and whether a ridge or groove. 

2. The Upper Band, whether uniform in breadth or 
broader at bud ; the colour of this band. 

3. Root Dots, whether distinct or indistinct, whether 
numerous or spare, and also whether arranged in definite rows 
either alternate or opposite or scattered indiscriminately. 

4. The Lower Band (which is always covered with bloom). 
The size of this band as compared to that of the upper band, and 
its colour underlving the layer of bloom, which may or may not 
be the same as the colour of the stem. 

BYE BUD. [I have found that an accurate description of the 
appearance of the eye bud is a difficult matter, especially in the 
case of hybrids, and to give a correct idea 1 think the description 
should be accompanied by a natural-sized photograph of the bud. J 

Bhom, That is the grev, waxy layer. It is always 
present on the lower band of the node; but its presence or 
absence on the internode and also its thickness shoiifd be noted. 

INFLORESCENCE. When the variety produces arrows, the 
ap[iearance and structure of the inflorescence. 

Such a description, if possible accompanied by a coloured 
sketch, or at least a natural-sized photograpn of the node showing 
the eye bnd in front, will give us all the data for tracing the 
variations in different varieties in difierent countries. 

While preparing such a description and especially when 
selecting a node for taking the photograph oP an eye bud, I have 
found tnat great care is necessary in selecting the specimen. The 
appearance of the eye bud, the presence or absence of channel and 
the prominence or otherwise of the root dots vary from node to 
node, according to the difierent stages of growth. The eye bud 
has ditterent appearances on the stem on the upper, middle and 
the lower parts, even when the cane is near maturity. The 
upper buds are young and undeveloped, while the lower ones are 
over developed and probably have already begun to shoot. Some¬ 
times, even when the variety is without a channel, a slight 
channel is found on the upper part, while in varieties always 
showing a channel it sometimes disappears on the lower part 
where the buds have ah*eady begun to grow. Specimens photo¬ 
graphed without taking these points into consideration will give 
entirely misleading results and will end in disappointment. Many 
a photograph that I have taken has been spoiled for this reason. 
To give b^t results the specimen should be selected from the 
middle part of the stem where it is neither premature nor over 
mature. Care should be taken to ignore the buds which have 
liegun to grow. 

As we all know, different cane varieties show differences in 
all these parts. The jicint is to trace out which of these characters 
are constant enough to indicate botanical varieties or tytm of the 
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present agricultural varietioa It is evident that these oharaoters» 
which are inherited by the progeny, even when this is grown from 
seed, are of utmost importance ‘and it is on this point that 
definite information is badly wanting. Of the above characters, 
the colour and size of the leaf are evidently not constant 
characters for inheritance, though in vegetative propagawn the 
leaves do not appear to change to anv great extent. But the 
progeny by seed of a variety having broad, dark-green leaves 
does not necessarily possess this kina of leaves. Some will have 
medium, and dark or light-green leaves. 

The colour of the stem in relation to inheritance has been 
a subject of elaborate discussion by Professor Harrison and 
Mr. Jenman in the early reports on experiments in British Quiana. 
But no information is available on this point from any other 
source. As far as we can see from the observations by Professor 
Harrison, in some varieties the majority of the plants propagated 
by seed inherit the colour of the parent to a more or less extent. 
Inus the majority of the seedlings from Bourbon resemble the 
parent in colour. In connexion with this question of colour, a 
remark by Professor Harrison and Mr. Jenman in their Report 
for 1893-5, concerning the striped canes is highly interesting. 
They say; ‘ The range of varieties in seedlings is far greater in 
those obtained from parents which are striped than among those 
which are derived from self-coloured canes, and this is true not 
only as regards colour, but also size and sugar content. Up to 
the present we have obtained no reliable clue to the origin of the 
numerous striped varieties, we have only obtained two seedlings 
showing this phenomenon : one from the Horne cane and the other 
from unrecorded parentage, and these were of so low a vitality 
that we were unable to preserve them. ’ Since this statement 
was made a few more striped seedlings have occurred in British 
Guiana, but none have come into experimental cultivation. 

Now and again we see it asserted that the probable parent 
of several varieties is the striped cane. White Transparent and 
Purple Transparent *are e^ecially supposed to have originated 
from their striped ally. But since we know that solid-coloured 
canes are as capable of producing striped canes by bud variations 
as the striped canes are capable of producing solid coloured canes, 
and in view of the above remarks and also the fact that none of 
the seedlings from striped canes have shown stripes, is it not 
reasonable to suppose that the striped cane is the real sport ? 
Had it been the original cane, at least a large number of the 
seedlings from Red Ribbon would have shown stripes. But the 
fact is quite the contrary. 

The variations in the shape and size of the internodes have 
been quite evident in all cases. The chemical composition also 
varies, though as a general rule it can be said that semlings from 
P^nts rich in sucrose content are also usually rich, or sometimes 
richet than their progenitors. \ 

The structure and appearance of the inflorescence had been 
made an object of study by Mr. Jemman, and he has recorded the 
descriptions of the arrows of the older varieties which were under 
e^cperimential cultivation in British Guiana. Similar descriptions 
for other varieties are badly needed. 
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There is, however, one pari of the oane which has been 
practically neglected by all, except Mr. Mollison and Dr. Leather 
m India, and that is tne morphology of the node including the 
eye bud. As canes have been propagated by the eye bud for more 
than two thousand years, is it unreasonable to suppose that the 
eye bud and the node with which it is intimately connected must 
have been highly developed in certain definite directions and must 
be playing an important part in stamping characters on the 
ofTspring ? Just as the flowers of plants propagated from seeds 
are the most important and highly develops parts of those plants, 
and are therefore given their proper place in the classification 
of those plants, in the same way can we not assign the same 
position to the eye bud (and the n^e also) when considering the 
sugar cane ? It was this question which prompted me to study 
this part more closely. My observations have been necessarily 
very limited for want of experience as well as for want of 
time, and 1 am taking this opportunity to place before you 
some of the points that I have observed, with the intention of 
ascertaining whether indications shown by these observations 
are not sufficiently strong to justify further close study. 

Among the canes I have examined up to this time I have 
come across five kinds of eye buds : (1) Flat, broad, pointed, the 
lK>int slightly extending beyond the idng with a distinct channel 
of medium breadth and depth. This eye bud may be best des¬ 
cribed as an obtuse-angled triangle on a semicircle. White 
Transparent presents typical examples of this kind of eye bud. 
Purple Transparent and Red Ribbon show the same kind of 
eye bud. The Green Ribbon eye bud comes very near to this, but 
it is more long than broad and the triangle on the top is acute. 
(2) Broad, somewhat fiat, apex (bud-tip) more or less pointed 
l)ut the channel is indistinct; when present the channel is broad 
and deep near the bud, but tapers and vanishes near the middle 
of the intemode. The bud may be best described as an equilateral 
triangle. The bud-tip or apex of the bud in normal state never 
extends beyond the ring. A typical example of this is afforded 
by Bourbon. I arn not quite sure whether to subdivide this type 
of eye bud into two sub-types according to the presence or absence 
of the chamiel. In some samples of Boiirbon tl^at 1 have examined 
in India and Antigua, I have seen that the channel was altogether 
absent, but otherwise the bud is exactly the same as in the 
Bourbon with a channel. I am not sure wliether the presence or 
absence of a channel distinguishes the two types of Bourbon, or 
whether the occurrence of the channel is due to cultural circum¬ 
stances. D. 625 presents another good example of a oane possess¬ 
ing this type of bud. (3) The eye buds of varieties like White 
Tanna and Honolulu come very near to this type, but instead 
of being an equilateral triangle they are more or less circular 
with the bud-tip on the top. But the question is whether to 
consider them as an entirely distinct type of bud or only a sub- 
type of the above. One thing which prompts one to consider 
it as separate is the change these buds undergo when be¬ 
ginning to shoot. The White Tanna type of eye bud becomes 
spheroidal, losing the point of the tip and then beginning to 
grow; whexeas the Bourbon type of bud maintains the pointed 
Up, and elongates without first becoming spheroidal. (4) Long, 



narrow, pointed, far extending beyond the ring, with a dktinct 
deep channel Examples of this type are Samsara, Elephant, 
MeligelL (6) This type is very peculiar in appearance. It is 
circiuar in shape, without any cnannel, thus resembling the 
White Tanna type; but the broad tip instead of being on the top 
is nearly in the middle.^ The bud may be best o^ribed as 
Mammary. How far this is an original eye bud is doubtful 
I have not as yet come across any of the older varieties showing 
this bud. There are a few cases amongst seedling varieties 
showing this eye bud. The best example T can sho^ is that 
of D. 145, though I must point out here that several canes of 
D. 145 show an entirely different bud, which is triangular 
with a distinct but shallow channel which does not disappear 
in the middle of the intemode. That the mammary bud, at least 
in D. 145, is a normal bud is shown by the two sports it has 
produced which exhibit this kind of eye bud distinctly, and further 
than that, 1). 58, a descendant of D. 145, also shows the same kind 
of eye bud. That this appearance of tlie bud is not due to over¬ 
maturity I am perfectly satisfied. The White Tanna type of bud, 
which is the only one which we might expect to show this kind 
of appearance when it begins to grow, becomes spheroidal but 
still keeping the bud tip upwards. The parent of D. 146 is lied 
Bibbon, wliich shows a typical White Transpai*ent eye bud. 
Whether D. 145 has got this peculiar eye bud, so different from 
that of its parent, because of a natural ci'oss with some other 
variety, or whether this is a natural luodiKcation of the Wlutc 
Transparent eye bud, is a question well worth study. 

That the eye bud is a constant character of each particular 
variety appears to be quite evident. I have carefully examined 
the eye buos of White Trausparent, Bed Kibt)on, Bourbon, D. 625, 
B. 208, B. 147 and some other varieties, iji different colonies, and 
in different places in the same colony, and they do not show any 
appreciable variation, provided the buds examined are normal, 
that is neither too young nor over matura I have examine<l 
some of the variants of B. 208 which show wide differences in 
colour and shape of the stem, but as far as I have seen, the eye 
bud, and in fact the structure of the whole node, do not show any 
appreciable difference, except hi some sjiecimeus grown on very 
lieavy soil, which has stunted their growth to such an extent 
that the whole plant has become entirely abnormal 

There is also abundant proof that the structure of the bud 
remains constant in the case of bud variation where the colour of 
the stem changes entirely. I have already cited the case of bud 
variations from Bed Biobon that I have examined in Antigua 
I have here photographs* of bud variations of 1). 145,1). 625 and 
White Tanna. In every case the buds ai*e quite similar in 
appearance. The very examples of White Transparent, Bed 
Bibbon, Purple Transparent and. other canes which are supposed 
to have originated by bud variations (whichever we might 
suppose to be the original stock) all also show the same kind of 
eye bud, in fact the same structure of the node; so that, as far as 

, * Not reproduced. A plate showing the five tyT)efl of eye bud will, how¬ 
ever, be publish^ with the Went IndUhn BaUeiin^ later.—Ed., 
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* vegetative propagation is oonoemed, the eye bud and the structure 
of the node may, on tlie whole, be taken as a constant character. 

Does this nold true even in the case of seed propagation ? 
This is the question on which only the most experiencea can give 
an opinion. It is evident that the study of this question is beset 
with enormous difficulties. In the first place the parentage of 
many of the seedlings, excluding these from Demerara and 
Antigua, is unknown. Even in the Demerara and Antigua 
seedlings it is only the seed-bearing parent that is known. The 
pollen-ltearing parent may be the same or may not be (except 
when the arrow is bagged before it is fertilized), even in the case 
of artificial polination by bagging two arrows together, because 
in this way the ovary may be cross-fertilized or self-fertilized. 
Attempts to emasculate tne flowers befoi^e fertilization so as to 
ensure the parent^e have been made by Messrs. Lewton-Brain 
and Stockaale in Barbados, but the method is extremely difficult 
and only a few seedlings have been obtained, thus far, so that 
accurate knowledge about both the parents is always doubtfully 
obtainable. Under these circumstances, this question can only 
be answered by a very wide range of observations extending over 
several years. I have got here photographs* showing the progeny 
of Bourbon, D. 625, White Transparent, and also crosses fetween 
D. 625 and Bed Eibbon, D 625 and D. 95, and D. 95 and Red 
Ribbon. Considering the intricacy of the question, and the 
difficulties .in the way, it is evident that not even a tentative 
conclusion can be arrived at for the present. But do we 
not get some indications of it ? Here are photographs* of ten 
seednngs from Bourbon. Practically all of them, except D. 4395, 
resemble the Bourbon eye bud very closely. In fiv^e of them 
the channel is present, in the other five the channel is absent. 
But they fulfil all the conditions required by the Bourbon type of 
eye bud. Similarly, here are four seedlings from D. 625, side by 
side with the original. They also show the same kind of eye bud. 
In the original V. 625, tlie channel is entirely absent. In the 
seedlings D. 118, D. 167 and D. 835 we see a tendency to form 
a channel, but in every case the channel is shallow and tapering, 
disappearing upwards. In all oases, the eye bud is typicsdly tri¬ 
angular and does not extend beyond the ring. 

I shall not pursue this further because, as 1 have said in the 
beginning, my object is not to lay before you any definite con¬ 
clusions, but to ask you some questions which have puzzled me 
during my studies. 

In conclusion I tender my sincere thanks to Dr. Francis 
Watti^ Mr. H. A. Tempany and Professor Harrison for the 
facilities and help they have freely given me in these studies. 


* Not reprodnoed. A plate showing the live types of eye bud will, how- 
Over> be published with the West IridianlBulletin, later.—Ed., IF./.B. 
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SITGAR-OANB INSB0T8 IN TBINIBASi. 

BY F. W. TJRICH, 

Entomologist, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

The object of these notes is to mention briefly the principal 
cane pests and their status in Trinidad. Bv haviiy; these records 
at their disposal workers in Demerara and the W^t Indies will 
be able to compare the status of the insects of their localities. 
When a pest is more numerous in a place, the oiroumstanoes may 
be put down to causes other than conditions of cultivation and 
soil, and it is then that co-operation among workers would 
come in. By comparing notes, valuable means of control either 
natural or artificial may be brought out. The difficulties in 
applying direct remedies on cane plantations are too well known ; 
they are almost irapo&sible when the canes are full-grown, and 
very expensive when they are young, so that we must always be 
on the look-out for natural enemies. 1 would therefore sugge.st 
that it is desirable that co-operative investigations in Demerara 
and the West Indies should be carried out with a view of 
ascertaining not only the biology of the pests but principally the 
status of their natural enemies. 

Bobbks in thk Stalk and Hoot Stocks. 

CASTNIA LU’US. The caterpillar of this moth is a serious pest, 
and although not quite so prevalent as in Demerara it is capable 
of serious injury here. There is hardly an estate entirely free from 
it and some have been severel}^ infested. The moths when not 
specially hunted are rarely seen about the cane fields, but when 
the reaping season comes on the numerous lioles in the canes show 
the damage that has been done. It may be supposed that many 
caterpillars remain in the stalk of the cane and are destroyed in the 
mill, but unfortunately such is not the case, as they appear to remain 
in the root stock, tunnelling up the stalk for purposes of feeding. 
Generation is continuous and it is possible to find all stages of the 
moth at the same time. The only control that has been tried 
here is the catching of the adults. The following numbers have 
been caught on one estate in a period of three years :— 


January 

1909. 

12,055 

1910. 

6,534 

1911. 

7,808 

February 

15,272 

5,128 

1,537 

12,042 

March 

4,812 

2,517 

4,337 

April 

May 

10,231 

1,730 

13,185 

5,730 

4,836 

June 

31,989 

7,570 

7,364 

July 

29,164 

18,936 

4,114 

August 

14,701 

14,449 

14,556 

September 

16,197 

13,022 

18,567 

October 

17,098 

12,306 

5,086 

November 

12,356 

13,162 

2,405 

December 

8,676 

16,594 

5,236 

• Totals 

182,734 

116,707 

89,768 

About 60 per 

oent Of the total number caught are malea. 
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DIATRABA 8PP. Diatraea is one of the longest known of the 
cane pests; three species of it occur on cane as well as on certain 
grasses about the cane fields, namely Z>. saccharalis^ D. canella 
and D, lineolata. The damage done by these borers is generally 
underrated. As this pest is common in all the cane-growing 
islands and in Demerara, I would suggest a co-operative investiga¬ 
tion in order to ascertain the status of Diatraea in each place, 
and so to obtain a complete knowledge of its biology. Conditions 
vary in each place, and it may thus be easier to ascertain facts 
in connexion with th(» life-liistory of these moths. 1 may cite an 
example. In his paper published in 1900, Mr Maxwell-Lefroy 
mentions that the collection of egg masses in Barbados proved 
very successful, and also enabled him to find out the degree of 
parasitism in connexion with the eggs. In Trinidad it is not 
at all easy to find egg masses in the fields even when the canes 
are young. The same holds good of a plantation in Mexico 
where a careful search among young canes only yielded two egg 
masses. Is it not possible that the eggs are laid on grass when 
the canes are very young and that after a time the caterpillars 
inigrate to the young canes ? When the canes are tall and thick 
it is of course almost impossible to find egg masses on them. The 
only control employed in Trinidad for moth borer’s is the cutting 
out of dead hearts, hut 1 think that the time has now come when 
we should co-operate adopt some nsitural means (^f control and 
bring about an excliaugi* of parasites. 

KHYNCHOPIIOHUS PALMARr^i. Tliis pest, known since the 
time of the Rev. L. Ouilding, cannot be said to be of much 
importance here. It mostly confines its attack to seed cane that 
has not been properly treated with Bordeaux mixture. Severe 
attacks are sporadic and rare, although isolated cases occur on 
almost every estate. The larvae often perish from want of food 
when occurring in a Hinall plant. Ratoons are rarely attacked, 
and this only when from some cause or other fermentation sets in. 

MBTAMASicrs HBMIPTERUS. This beetle is fairlj^ common, 
but appears to be a pest of secondary nature. It will breed in 
cane that is fermenting. I have never seen it attacking a 
healthy plant. It is often found in pieces of c’aue left lying about 
the mill yard, or in spots where ^aiit canes were cut ; it also 
follows attacks of Caatnia lictw or Khyyichophoyuspalmat laying 
its eggs wherevei* the rind of the cane is oroken or cut and when 
it is femienting. Metammius sericeun occurs in Mexico under 
much the same conditions as it does here. 

XYLEBORPS PBRFORANS is found oiilv in canes fermenting 
from fungus attacks or any other cause. 

A8P1D10TUS SP. A species of Aspidiotus occurs on the stalk 
low down near the ground. It is not numerous, and the few 
specimens collected were affected by a parasitical Hymenopt/eron. 

Insects Affecting the Roots. 

CERCOPIDAE, OR FROGHOPPERS. These insects have piX)ved 
of late years to be the most injurious among pests. They have 
been occurring for many years past, but it is only of late that 



they have been reoognized as the cause of the BO 0$1M pane 
blight They have l^n the subject of extended investiigatiaiia 
The species doing the damage in Trinidad is Tomaspii varia^ 
which appears to be indigenous to the island. There are records 
of froghoppers doing damage in other countries but each place 
seems to have different species and it is peculiar that all are 
observed to live on grass and the sugar-cane equally well. In 
Mexico the imurious species is Tomdspie postica^ which also occurs 
in British Honduras; in Panama it is Torna^is lepidior ; in 
Demerara, an apparently undesoribed species of Tomaspis occurs, 
but from all accounts is not numerous enough to be injurious. 
Contrary to the habits of some members of the Homoptera, T, varia 
inserts its eggs by means of the ovipositor into the tissue of 
withering cane or grass sheaths, instead of choosing green and 
growing tissua The eggs are deposited singly ana take, in 
lavouraole weather, from twelve to twenty days to hatch. 

In very dry weather, the eggs do not hatch immediately, and 
this appears to be the only resting or aestivating stage of the 
insect. The young nymph makes its way to the ground, attaches 
itself to the nearest cane or grass root, and surrounds itself with 
the spittle characteristic of the Cercopids. The nymphal stages 
last from thirty-two to forty-two days and during this time skins 
are shed four times, the cast skins remaining in the spittle mass. 
The proportion of males and females in the fields varies according 
to season, but, on an average, 51 per cent, of the total number are 
males. Each female is capable of laying thirty to fifty eggs. The 
nymphal stages are so well protected that no natural enemy 
appears to attack them. No parasites of the eggs have been 
observed. Adults are preyed upon by spiders. Sirds do not 
seem to care for adult froghoppers. In Mexico a Reduviid bug, 
Caatolus plagiaticollia, occurs in iiuml^ers and is very partial to 
the adult stages and I am now trying to introduce it here Eggs 
were sent from Mexico in September and October last year and 
the females obtained from this lot of eggs are now ovipositing. 
The adult stages are attacked by a fungus identified as Metarrhi- 
zium aniaopliae. Experiments conducted with it have shown that, 
under favourable weather conditions, the froghoppers can be 
infected artificially. The other means of control recommended 
have been the burning of fields and traces after the canes are 
reaped, to destroy eggs; clean cultivation to avoid grass, and 
dramage of ground likely to remain too damp. 

Insects Affecting the Leaves. 

STBNOCBANTTS [dblphj^] SACCHARIVORA. Although always 
present in cane fields, this insect rarely does any damage. On 
one occasion it increased to large numoers in an isolation cage, 
but when the attack appeared ^to be at its height most of the 
insects succumbed to an entomogenous fungus and were rapidly 
reduced. Besides, I obtained several cocoons and bred a species 
of a Dryinid (a hymenopterou# parasite of Fulgorids). In the 
open fields the insects are not numerous and appear to be well 
kept in check by natural enemies. 

^ CATERPILLARS. There are quite a number of caterpillars 
which feed on cane leaves; but with one exception, none have 



ever been known to do any damage. All are kept in check by 
m^atory and parasitic enemies. The species occurring are: 
Caligo several species of Hesperids, Cirphitt humidicofa 

and Remigia repanda, ^The last named is one that every now 
and then increases in numbers when for some reason the natural 
enemies fail to do their duty. In 1901 large numbers of these 
caterpillars suddenly appeared, in widely separated districts 
in the island, and devastated Para and Guinea grass fields. Since 
then they have not been observed in such large numbers, but in 
July 1909, 40 acres of canes on an estate in the Couva district 
were damaged by one brood. A second brood did not occur. 
The scale insects observed here are PseudococcuH calceolariae and 
P. sacchariy and a species of Pulvinaria ; but the damage they do 
is not considerable as they are not very numerous, and are often 
controlled by natural enemies ; this is especially the case with the 
last*named species. 

GRASSHOPPERS. Occasionallly, the leaves are eaten by 
NeoconocephaluH guttatu% but it does not occur in sufficient 
numbers to be injurioua It is generally found in the unfolding 
leaves of the cane during the day. The adults appear to be con¬ 
trolled by })irds, and the eggs are often parasitized by a small 
Hymenopteron. 


A QUICK METHOD FOR ESTIMATING MOISTURE 

IN MEGASS. 

BY A. URICH. Ph.I). F.I.C., 

Analytical and Technical Chemist to the Trinidad Estates 
Company, Limited. 

The methods in use for estimating moisture in megass reouire 

S rolonged heating for several hours, until constant weight or the 
ry substance is attained 

A very rapid method for estimating \ oluiuetrically the water 
content ap^ars not to be known sufficiently. I refer to the 
process of aistilliiig off the watei* in the presence of petroleum 
and collecting the dibtillate in a graduated glass tube as 
piHiposed by Marcusson, Aschman ana Ahrend*. Schwalbe and 
others. Originally devised by T. F. Hoffman for the estimation 
of moisture in grain and by Schwalbe in cellulose, W. Thorner 
showed that the process was applicable to a great many articles 
in the food and drug line, fertilizers, etc. He replaced xylol or 
toluol by petroleum (kerosene oil). 

In Zeitachrift jUr Angewandte Chemie, 1908, he gives a long 
list of analytical i*esults obtained, which in manv eases agree 
remarkably well with those afforded by the usual drying process 
in an oven, the advantage being that an analysis could be made 
in about twenty-five minutes. 


Analyst, 1907. 



By ' replacing Thorner’s apparatus, which is a modified 
fractional distilling flask, by a short-necked, wide-mouthed flask, 
provided with a double perforated india-rubber cork, I found 
it to be well suited for megass, M^her^ strict accur^^ 'is not 
required, respectively impossible on account of the difliculty of 
procuring a uniform disintegrated sample without the loss of 
some, even a considerable amount of moisture.! 

As sugar is partly decomposed at the high temperature of 
about 360' F. attained fora short time to warns the end of the 
distillation, and whereby too high results for water content are 
found, it was necessary to establish to what an extent the presence 
of sugar will interfere with the results of the analysis 

For this purpose, some air-dry megass which contained only 
traces of sugar, having been extracted with hot water, was 
thoroughly disintegrated, and for each experiment 12*5 grams 
were moistened witli 12*5 c.c. of water and then distilled with 
100 c.c. of petroleum. In three distillations the following amounts 
of water were collected (after making allowance for the water 
retained by the air-dry megass, estimated previously }>y drying 
to constant w’eight) : i2*7 c.c., 12*5 c.c., 12*7 c*.c. 

If, after the end of the distillation, some more petroleum was 
added to the same flask and the distillation restarted, the dis¬ 
tillate obtained was turbid tlirough traces of water, which were, 
how^ever, too small to be measured in the graduated tube. This 
showed that no water was formed by decomposition of the fibre, 
although a temperature of SflO^’F. had been readied when the 
distillation was interi^upted. 

Now, in the same flask, 10 grams of dry sugar was added and 
the distillation restarted with more petroleum. Water to the 
amount of 0*3 c.c. was collected, corresponding to 1*2 percent, in 
tlie sample under examination. The continued distillation (witli 
some more petroleum) gave 0*5 c.c. more water, showing the 
gradual decomposition of the sucrose. In these latter experiments 
an excess of sugar was present, such as is never found in genuine 
megass. 

The analysis of a megass, obtained in a laboratory mill, and 
containing 7 per cent, of sucrose, gave;— 

a. b. 

By distillation ... 65*6 per cent. 65*8 per cent., of moisture 

By drying in the stove 65 *4 „ 

Another sample gave ;— 

By distilling ... 65*9 per cent, of moisture i 

By drying... ... 65-2 „ „ 

With sliced sugar-cane the difference between the two 
methods was higher, amounting to 1 per cent 

Found by distillation 75*4 per cent, of moisture. 

„ drying ... 74*6 

In another sample 

Found by distillation 74*8 „ , 

. Found by drying ... 73*8 „ „ 


t When using a meat-ciioppinc; machine, as recommended in • Hawaii, 
an allowance bf 4 per cent, for loss through evaporation is made. 
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I use the distilling method only for megass in conjunction 
with the estimation of sucrose by means of the ‘ l)eaker ’ or rather 
‘ pot ’ method. 

Whether the method will suffice for sugar-cane or for the 
estimation of fibre, the analyst must decide for himself by some 
comparative tests. Very likely, the discrepancy between distilla¬ 
tion and drying in the st<)ve will be a constant one, and therefore 
the results admissible. 

The quick method, after a little practice, is very easy and 
safe, occupying about three quarters of an hour—actually twenty- 
five minutes for the distillation. The petroleum used is the 
kerosene oil imported in Trinidad, of 105 F. flash point. I use a 
flask with a short, wide neck (diameter of neck inch )of 300c.c. 
capacity, charged with 25 grams of megass and 100 c.c. of 
petroleum. The flask is surrounded, once for all, with a well¬ 
fitting brass wire wove. Thus protected, it will serve for a hun¬ 
dred and more distillations. It is mounted on a tall retort stand 
which is placed on a small box, 10 inches high, thus to allow of 
a distance of almost 3 feet from the base of the table. This height 
is necessary on account of the 50 c.c. measuring tube (graduated 
to discharge pipe for the distillate. The 

flask is provided with a double perforated india-rubber cork, one 
hole to i*eceive a thermometer with a legible paper scale and the 
other for the rather narrow (,\,-inch lumen) glass tubing for the 
distillate. One leg of this tube is very short {2\ inches) in order 
to avoid premature condensation, but the other one, bent down- 
wai*ds at an inclined angle, is about 15 inches long, in order to 
discharge the condeiisen water and |>etroleum into the lower pai't 
of the graduated tube. This tube is inserted and held in a vertical 
position in a somewhat large glass cylinder holding about 2 litres 
of water, the large bulk of which admits of dispensing with a 
Liebig’s condenser. The cylinder is placed on some blocks of 
wood, and is only lowered gi*adually to the level of the table 
when the distillate threatens to close the end of the delivery tube. 

The distillation progresses rapidly, and without any bump¬ 
ing, the thermometer indicating a temperature of about 220 F. 
for the vapours. Only towards the end of the distillation the 
temperature rises suddenly and soon reaches 330 to 360 F. At 
the same time white fumes are formed, and the distillation must 
he stopped by removing the lamp. By lifting the thermometer, 
which must move with gentle friction in the cork, having been 
coated with vaseline previous to starting the distillation, the 
re-entering of any liquid from the longer leg of the tubing into the 
flask is prevented. The measuring tube contains now, say, 
13* 8 c.c. of water and about 80 to 35 c c. of petroleum, the latter 
holding in suspension about 0*1 c.c. more water, which will 
separate only after several hours. (This amount is fairly con¬ 
stant, if the work is always donfe under the same eonaitions. 
Any small drops of water adhering to the walls of the measuring 
tube are brushed down by means of a small feather fixed in a long 
glass tube.) 

Suppose 25 grams of megass has been taken and 13*9 c.c. of 
water obtained, the megass will contain 55*6 per cent, of moisture, 
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or to be more exact, 56*4 per cent, as 18*9 o.c. of water at, say, 
86 "F., weiglifi only 13*85 grama 

For a second analysis, the flask need not be wiped dry, but 
only emptied of the megass by means of a hooked copper wire. 
In case more than two or three distillations have to be made in 
quick succession, it is advisable to have a spare india-rubber cork 
with tubing, as the cork is apt to swell temporarily by prolonged 
action of the petroleum vapour. Ordinary corks are not subject 
to this drawback, but they get hard after some time and make 
the whole apparatus more rigid. 

The greatest drawback of the (juick method is the smallness 
of the sample operated on. With only 25 gi‘ams of megass, a 
difference of 01 c.c. of water collects in the measuring tube 
means 0’4 per cent, of moisture. I tried to work on a larger 
scale, viz. with 50 grams of megass and 200 c.c. of petroleum, 
but it took too long a time to obtain the temperature required, 
with the spirit lamps at my disposal. For this experiment I had 
enlarged tlie capacity of the 50 c.c, measuring tube by joining it 
to the neck of a small flask, the bottom of which had l>een cut 
off, as not only, say, 28 c.c. of water, but also from 60 to 70 c.c. of 
petroleum had to be collected. To work with 100 grams of the 
bulky material was out of the question. 

The most reliable method is to work with 500 grams, or 
more, of megass, as recommended by Watts and also by Heriot. 
The preliminary drying is done in a shallow tin box placed on 
the top of a steam boiler, followed by a final drying in a capa¬ 
cious stove—a process occupying, however, a whole day ; an 
additional inconvenience arises from the smell of the pitch oil 
stove that has to be used for many hours in a confined tropical 
sugar laboratory. 


THE SUGAR INDUSTRY IN ANTIGUA AND 
ST. KITTS-NBVIS. 

BY H. A. TBMPANY, B.BC. and F. R, SHBPHERD. 

In the West Indian Bulletin, Yo\. Yl, p, 373, an account 
was given of the Sugar Industry of Antigua and St. Kitts 
between the years 1881 and 1905. 

The following additional information is given regarding the 
progress of the industry in these two Presidencies of the Leeward 
Islands Colony, thus bringing the account up to date. 

Antigua. 

In Antigua the period 1905-11 may be look^ on as one of 
considerable development in the cane sugar industry. This 
development may be said to have commenced in the year 1903, 
when the abohtion of the sugar bounties by the Brussels 
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Convention served to impart stability to the industry, and led to* 
the erection of two well-equipped modem central sugar factories, 
and the introduction of other improvements in cultivation and 
manufacture 

Since these earlier days, the progress thus begun has been 
continuous and considerable. 

The central factory system inaugurated in this way has 
continued to expand and to extend its operations over large 
areas, to the supersession of the muscovado process. 

Considerable additions have from time to time l)een made to 
the plant of the Gunthorpes Factory, and in 1910 the capacity of 
the factory was very largely increased in order to allow of the 
inclusion of a number of additional estates in the scheme. 

Between the two factories, it is estimated that a total output 
of between 9,000 and 10,000 tons of grey crystal sugar represents 
their maximum capacity at the present time. 

The exports of sugar for each year from 1905 to 1911 have 
been as follows : - 


Year. 

Tons. 

1906 

10,0(>6 

1967 

13,950 

1908 

12,511 

1909 

8,671 

1910 

13,511 


The average return for the entire period is 11,(522 tons. 

This amount considerably exceeds that of the period 1895 to 
1904, when the average annual production amounted to 10,209 
tons, Init falls considerably^ short of that of the period prec*eding 
this, namely 1881 to 1894, when the average annual export 
amounted t<» 18,113 tons. 

It is not too inucli to say, however, that the increased pro- 
duc’tions of the past six years as compared with that in the pre¬ 
ceding ten is due almost entirely to the introdu(‘tion of improved 
methods of manufacture. 

The severe economies necessitated by the series of disastrous 
years 1895 to 1908 hav'e left their mark in the shape of impover¬ 
ished soils, from which a slow recovery- is now taking place. In 
addition a ( oiitinued series of seasons of indifferent and badly 
distributed rainfall, combined with the increased ravages of root 
disease {i\faraHmiu8 mcchari) has served to reduce the yields. 

Th(' belief may, however, be expressed that the advent of 
more propitious seasonal conditions, combined with a liberal and 
eulighteJied agricultural policy tending towards increased fertili¬ 
ty and rcfhK'tion of diseases, will i*esult in increased yields in 
the future. 

A noteworthy point in connexion with the sugar industry- 
of Antigua is the impetus that the establishment of the central 
factories has given to cane cultivation by peasant growers ; under 
the terms of the contract by which gra^nts in aid of the constnio- 
tioii of Gunthorpes and Bendals Factories were made, peasant 
(*aiies up to a limited amount must be purchased if tendered at 
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prices fixed fortnightly by the (Jnvernment in accordance with 
the market price of sugar. 

The effect of this has been greatly to stimulate peasant 
cane production, and each year considerable quantities of cane 
are purchased in this way. 

The actual amounts of sugar-cane bought each year since 
1906 are given below 


Year. 

Tons. 

1906 

6,589 

1907 

10,249 

1908 

6,766 

1909 

4,580 

1910 

7,719 


The area under cane cultivation in Antigua has not varied to 
any appreciable extent during the past twenty years; in 1909 
the total area amounted to 16,179 acres, and it has remained 
constantly in the region of this figure for the past thirty 
years. 

Considerable areas of land capable of being included in sugar¬ 
cane cultivation exist; and if further extensions in the central 
factory system take place, there would appear to be every likeli¬ 
hood of the area under cane being enlarged. 

The past eight years owe their importance to the fact that 
during tnis period the applicability of the central factory system 
to the conditions obtaining in tne Leeward Islands has been 
abundantly demonstrated. The effect of this has already been 
seen in the considerable extensions of the system which have 
taken place in Antigua, and the similar developments now in 
progress in St. Kitts. With continued success further extensions 
may be anticipated. 


St. Kitts-Nfvis. 


The exports of sugar from St. Kitts-Nevns from 1906 to 1910 
have been as follows: - 

Year. Tons. 

1906 ... 15,196 

1907 ... 14.178 

1908 ... 11,044 

1909 ... 12,927 

1910 ... 12,510 

When these figures are compared with those for the previous 
years, we find that in 1906 the exports of sugar were 5,196 tons, 
which was about 20 per cent, increase on the average exports for 
the previous ten years. * 

In 1907, the area under cane was reduced chiefly in Nevis 
by some 1,600 acres, but the crop in 1907 was still above the 
average. 

, Taking the average crop of the Presidency for the past five 
years, which is 12,990 tons, it will be seen that, although, the 
acreage under cane has been reduced within this short period 
by 1,500 acres, yet the average of the exports of sugar is just 
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about the same as the previous ten years, which was 12,884 tons. 
This seems to indicate that the returns given by the more newly 
introduced varieties are greater than those obtained from the 
old Caledonian Queen variety formerly grown. 

It must further be remembered that in the past five years 
an intermediate crop of cotton has been planted on many of the 
estates in St. Kitts; this would tend naturally to cause some 
slight reduction in the return per acre from those lands where 
owing to late ripening of the cotton, the young plant crop 
cannot be got in at the right time. 

The existing area under cane cultivation in St. Kitts amounts 
to approximately 7,200 acres, while that in Nevis is approximate¬ 
ly 1,500 acres. 

The returns of sugar per acre from the cane-growing areas 
of St. Kitts are considerably larger than those in Nevis—a result 
partly due to the better rainfall and the readily workable anH 
fertile soils of the former island. 

During the past year negotiations were completed for the 
erection near Basseterre, St. Kitts^ of a central sugar factory. 
This is now nearing completion and will be ready in time to deal 
with the sugar crop to be reaped in the early part of 1912. The 
factory will be capable of a maximum output of 10,000 tons of 
grey crystal sugar. During the first two years of its existence it 
IS not contemplated that it should work to its full capacity, but 
it is hoped that it will embrace eventually about half the sugar- 
growdng lands of the island. 

This innovation constitutes an event of the first importance 
in the history of the island, and marks the inauguration of the 
supersession of the muscovado industry. 

The firm of Henckell du Buisson & Co., of the Gunthorpes 
Factory, Antigua, is also responsible for the promotion and 
erection oP the St. Kitts Factory, and the hope may be expressed 
that acceptable plans may be formulated soon for the introduc¬ 
tion of the central factory system into those portions of the 
St. Kitts sugar-growing areas at present unprovided for in this 
way. 

In St. Kitts, but little if any peasant cane is grown, almost 
all the available sugar land being occupied by estate cultivation 
In Nevis, sugar-growing by peasants is practised on a somewhat 
larger scale. Arrangements exist whereby certain of the sugar 
estates purchase canes from peasants at rates periodically fixed 
by the Government, and based on the current market price o 
sugar. 

On the whole, the sugar-growing industry of St.. Kitts may 
at the present time be said to be in a satisfactory condition, and 
its present prospects are for considerable furtner advances in 
the future. The fact that of recent years St. Kitts has not 
shown the falling off in production evinced in the ease of 
Antigua is attributable to the occurrence of more favourable 
seasonal conditions, combined with the remarkable character of 
the St. Kitts soils which are at once deep, fertile and easy to 
work. These factors have combined to render the maintenance of 
fertility in times of stress an easier matter than is the case m the 
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HBSter island, where the heavy character of the soil rendm^ all 
cultural operations more costly. 

The following tables form a continuation of those ^ven in 
the West Indian Bnlletin^ VoL VI, p. 382, and record the total 
productiveness of the sugar industry in both Presidencies during 
the period under review 

EXPORTS OF SUGAR AND MOLASSBS FROM ANTIGUA, 
1906-11. 


Year. 

Tons of 
sugar. 


Punch¬ 
eons of 
molasses. 

Value of 
molasses. 

Acreage 
of land 
in sugar¬ 
cane. 

Value 
of one 
ton of 
sugar. 



£ 




£ 


10,006 

71,967 

4,424 


15,831 

71-9 

1907 

18,950 

124,425 

7,282 

21,242 

14,035 

8-9 

1008 

12,511 

135,168 

6,784 

21,830 

15,977 

10-8 

1909 

8,671 

82,595 

4,125 

20,109 

16,179 

05 

1010 

13,514 

160,029 

6,155 

23,081 

16,090 

11-9 

1911 

11,079 

... 

5,374 

... 

... 

... 


EXPORTS OF SUGAR, MOLASSBS AND RUM FROM ST, KITTS-NBVIS 

1906-10. 


Year. 

Tons 

of 

sugar. 

Value 

of 

sugar. 

Punch¬ 
eons of 
molass¬ 
es. 

Value 
of mo¬ 
lasses. 

Acre¬ 
age of 
land in 
sugar¬ 
cane. 

i 

Val¬ 
ue of 
one 
ton 
of 

sug¬ 

ar. 

Gal¬ 
lons of 
rum. 

Val¬ 
ue of 
rum. 



£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 

1906 

15,101 

104,848 

3,017 

7,548 

17,0661 

1 6-8 

31,777 

1,568 

1907 

14,178 

118,101 

. 2,154, 

6,465 

15,678 

8-2 

44,460 

2,254 

1908 

11,044 

102,497 

2,745 

9,607 

15,539 

9-2 

33,942 

2,400 

1009 

12,027 

108,450 

3,192 

11,970 

15,536 

8-3 

27,175 

1,976 

1010 

12,510 

138,273 

2,682 

8,047 

15,536 

11-0 

18,934 

1,793 


[Pages 275 to 398, issued July 10, 1912.] 
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(CONTINCBD.) 


PLANT DISEASES AND PESTS. OOCOA-NUT, LIBfE AND 
FRUIT, AND RICE INDUSTRIES. 


THB USB OF BNTOMOOBNOX7S FONOI ON 80ALB 
IN8B0TS IN BABBADOB. 

BT j. R BOVBLL, i.ao., F.L.&, p.aa, 
Superintendent of Agriculture, Bturbados. 

Within recent ^ears it has been found in some of the West 
Indian islands and in Florida that certain fun^ are parasitic on 
Leoanium and other scales attacking econouiw plants and treea 
In the Bulletin of^ MieoeUaneoue Information of the Botanical 
DejMutment in Trinidad for January 1902, th« late Mr. J. & 
Hart, F.L.S., then Superintendent of* the Botanical Department 
in Trinidad, who was a keen observer, mentioned that for the 
pa«t few seasons he had noticed that various limes, orang^ 
lemons and other sj^ies of oitrus fruits had been at certw 
enasnun covered with a fungus and that a close examination 
showed this to be parasitic on the Mvtilaepie eitrioaia. He goes 

S n to mention )>hat the same subject nad been recently discussed 
a an American pubHoation, and that on writing to the author, 
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Pi(qld($»or P. H. Rolffl, he had l>een favoured witli spe6imens of the 
American parasite, and on ooinparing this parasite with that 
occurring in Trinidad, it was seen at once that they were identical. 
The name attached to the fungus by Professor Rolfs was SjpAae- 
rost&^be coccophtla. In April of the same year, Mr. Hart mentioned 
that he had just reoeivea from a correspondent «mother fungus, 
OptUoncctria coccicola, of which it Avas said that it was sufficient 
to Iceep the long scale and purple scale in (»ontrol, and so sever'e 
was it on the scales that it soon destroyed its,own host and then 
died, so that none lived to attack the insects when reinfection 
took place. 

In tiie same year, Mr. H. Maxwell-Lefroy, M.A., K.E.S, 
F.Z.S., at that time Entomologist of the Imperial Department of 
Agriculture, mentioned, in a paper entitled The Scale Insects of 
the West Indies, published in the W&it Indian Bulletin. Vol. Ill, 
pp. 240 and 295, that Saishetia hemwphaerica [Lecanium hemis- 
phaericum] was being killed by a fungus which subsequently 
formed a matted white growth on and around the scale, and that 
it was more common in Gi*enada than in Barbados. From the 
description it is probable that Mr. Lefroy referred to what is now 
known to be Cephalosporium lecanii Subsequently, fungi have 
been found attacking scales in Dominica, Montserrat and other 
West Indian islands. 

Knowing that scales were being attacked by fungi in various 
countries, 1 liad for some time been on the lookout for fungi 
attacking scales in Barbados, but it was only in August 1999 
that I found the black scale, Snmetia nigra (Nietn.) ILecaniuni 
nigrumj being killed by a fungus on a variety of Hibiscus at 
Mistletoe on the sea-coast in Christ Church. As this Hibiscais 
was growing as a hedge and was being trimmed by the caretaker, 
I obtained permission to take away some of the branches that 
were cut off*, and these I attached to a number of mango, cherry 
and other trees at Dodds on which were, comparatively speaking, 
a large number of Coccus viridis (Green) [Lecanium viride], 
Coccus [Lecanium] mangiferae (Green), Pulvinaria fProtopulvin- 
aria] pyriformis (CklL), Vinsonia stellifera (Westw ), and otlier 
scales. At that time, owing to the attacks of the scales, the 
leaves of tlie trees at Dodds were thickly covered with black 
blight, a fungus whicli, as is well known, grows on the excretions 
of the scales. In a short time it was found that the Coccus and 
Pulvinaria pyriformis scales were being killed by the fungus, and 
after a little while it was difficult to find scales that had not been 
attacked. As soon as it was ascertained that these scales could 
be effectually parasitized by attaching portions of plants contain¬ 
ing scales infected by this fungus to trees on which similar scales 
were found, a numl)er of small branches of the cherrjr and other 
trees at Dodds containing parasitized scales were distributed to 
A^arious places, including Queer’s Park, Coverley,Bulkeley, Stirling 
and Erdiston. At Queen’s Park, Avhere they were first attached, 
a large number of scales were in a short time parasitized by the 
fungus. 'I’he rainy season for 1910 came to an end just about 
the time of the infection at Queen s Park and the places mention¬ 
ed above took place, and during tti© dry weather the attacks of 
th^ fungus seemed to have been cheok(M and in Some instances 
the fungus to have disappeared altogether, On the Advent of the 
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rainy season, however, the fungus reappeared and spread rapidly, 
until at the time of writing (January 1912) it is almost impossible 
to find Coccus and Pulvinaria scales at Dodds not attacked by this 
fungus, while at Bulkeley, Coverley and the other places to which 
the branches with the parasitized scales had been distributed, 
numbers of the Coccus and other scales subject to attack by 
Cephalosporium lecanii have been killed. 

In examining the various scales during the course of the 
experiments mentioned above, a fungus was found attacking the 
star scale, Vimonia stellifera (Westw.), which on examination by 
Mr. F. W. South, B.A., the Mycologist of the Imperial Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, proved to >)e a specimen of Cladosporium. 
A fungus was also found on A^idiotm defitructor^ on the leaves 
of the mango trees at Dodds. This scale has since been examined 
by Mr. W. Nowell, D.I.C., the Assistant Superintendent of Agri¬ 
culture, who is of the opinion thal the fungus is a species of 
Phoma or some genus nearly related. 

It may be mentioned incidentally that at the same time a 
hymenopterouH insect and a mite were found parasitizing Vinsouia 
fiteUifera^ and a mite Lepidomphen beckii (Newm.) (Mytilaspis 
citricola, Pa<‘k.]. It appeared, from what had already been done 
with regard to the use of entomogenous fungi in keeping in check 
certain of the scales, that it might be possible to ver> greatly 
reduce the injury done to the various economic trees and plants 
which are badly attacked in Barbados, if the spores of the various 
fungi could be easily and expeditiously distributed on the scales. 
Therefore, as soon as Mr. N(jwell, who had a great deal of field 
experieiu'e in mycology, and who had specialized in my(*ology and 
entomology at the Royal College of {Science, was appointed in 
September last, an attempt was made to cultivate and to spread 
these fungi by means of spraying the trees attacked, with spores 
suspended in water. Since Mr. Nowell has been (carrying on this 
work, another fungus was noticed by Mr. M. S. Goodman, an 
officer of the Barbados Department of Agriculture, on a cofiee 
plant in Queen’s Park, growing on Coccus viridis [Lecanium 
viride]. This on examination was found to resemble the des¬ 
cription of what is known as the ('innamon fungus in Florida. 
'Mr. Nowell, who examined the dead scales, reported tliat this 
fungus was the pi*obable cnise of death. Experiments were 
instituted to test this, when it was found that the iiif(*cted Coccii*^ 
viridis could be kept alive in hanging <ln)pR for several days, during 
which time the fungus gradually developed, producing its charac¬ 
teristic fruit before the scales died, the body of the insect becoming 
filled with hyphae and its margin fringed with conidiopliores. 
On its being found that this fungus was parasitic on the ('occm 
viridis, the fungus was cultivated, and the spores suspended 
in water and sprayed on some of the trees and {)lants attacked 
by that pest. At the time this is written, at least 75 per cent, 
of the insects arc dead and covered witli the fruit of the 
fungus. Since a fungus similar to, or identical with this, 
is recorded as attacking white tiy in Florida, a trial was 
made with a severe infestation on an Ipomoea. A few dfiyn 
later the fungus was found to be fruiting aniindantl}^ on a consid¬ 
erable number of larvae and pupae, but no definite proof has yet 
been obtained of the adult being killed by tlie fungus. 



Some months ago I noticed on the leaves of an anonaoeous 
plant from a district in the centre bi the island the red-headed 
fungus, Sphaerostilbe caocophUa^ parasitizing what appear^ to be 
Lepidoaapl^ beckii [Mytilaspis citrioola]. The scales were so 
covered by the fungus as to be difficult to identify. Search was 
made in the neighbourhood and I found the fungus on Selmaspir 
dua [AspidiotusJ articulatua (Morg.), on Funtumxa elaatica growing 
in a gully at Sion Hill plantation. Since then Mr. Nowell has 
also round this fungus in two orchards, in each case on Chionaepia 
citri on citrus trees. Although it is recorded as commonly attack¬ 
ing Lepidoaaphea beckii [Mytilaspis citrioola], and this species was 
abundant on the leaves of the same citrus trees, in this case no 
signs of infection were found. Experiments are now being carried 
on to ascertain whether it is not possible for it to be spread by 
artihcial means. 

Mr. Nowell has also found two fungi parasitizing Orthezic( 
praelonga (DougL), one some weeks ago on a Barbados cherry 
hedge {Malpighia glabra) at Ooverley, and the other quite recently 
on the same insect on the sea-side grape at Long Bay Castle. 
Knowing that the sea-side grape trees at Long Bay Castle were 
being badly attacked by the Orthezia praelonga^ the fungus found 
at Coverley, which was very effective there, was cultivated and 
the badly" infected trees at Long Bay Castle sprayed with the 
spores suspended in water, but up to the present time the infection 
has not been successful. It may be mentioned that since the 
insects were sprayed with the spores of the fungus the weather 
conditions—no rain and high dry winds—have been very unsuit¬ 
able to the growth of the parasite. It is still hoped, howev^er, 
that when more suitable weather conditions prevail, it may 
be found possible to infect these scales. In the meantime 
the fungus recently fgund is being cultivated so as to obtain a 
plentiful supply of spores for spraying these pests. 

In addition to the fungus found last year on the star scale 
(Vinaonia atellifera) quite recently another fungus has been found 
by Mr. Nowell attacking this pest on citrus trees at Strong Hope 
in the parish of St. Thomas. This fungus, which envelopes the 
scale in a light red stroma and bears shortly fusiform conidia, is 
being cultivated for the purpose of ascertaining to what genus it 
belongs and for spreading it when the weather conditions are 
favourable. 

Prom the brief account given above of the results obtained in 
Barbados with entomogenous fungi and from what has been done 
in Florida and other places, it is hoped that as soon as more is 
leaimt of the habits of the fungi ana the methods of cultivating 
and spreading tliem, it ^1 be possible to keep most of the insect 
pests attacking economic and other plants ana trees in Barbados 
in check. 
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FUBTBBB NOVBS ON TBB FUNGTTS PABASITB8 
OF SOALB IN8B0TS. 


BY F. W. SOUTH, B. A„ 

Mycologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

In the following pages further information is given on the 
use of parasitic fungi as a means of controlling scale insects. The 
subject-matter consists largely of the results of observations con¬ 
ducted regularly in the Winaward and Leeward Islands during 
the last eighteen months, and may be taken as a continuation m 
the paper on the same subject which appeared in the West 
Indian Bulletin^ Vol. XI, p, 1. The fungi dealt with are the 
same four species as were previously described, namely the red¬ 
headed fungus (Sphaerostilbe coc(mhita, Tub), the white-headed 
fungus (Ophionectria cocicola, £. and E.), the black fungus 
{Myiiangium Duriaei^ Mont.), and the shield scale fungus (Cepha- 
lo&porium lecanii, Zimm.). In addition to these, some suspected 
new parasites have been found ; one is the AscherSonia stage of a 
fungus identified at Kew as Hypochrella oxyspora^ Massee, which 
from its systematic position is almost certainly a parasite, though 
no inoculation experiments have yet been carried out to prove it; 
another is the Homiodendron stage of an unidentified species of 
Cladosporium of which the parasitism is uncertain; while certain 
other species as yet not investigated have been observed on dead 
scale insects. One of these has a dark-green or nearly black 
superficial mycelium, light grey or nearly white at the margin, 
which spreads in patches often as much as 4 inches or more in 
diameter over the surface of the white scale {Chionaspis citri) on 
limes. It has been observed in Dominica and Antigua. In this 
connexion, it is interesting to note in passing that Tower records 
more than one black fungus prering upon the purple and white 
scales {Lepidosaphes beckii and Chionaspis citri) on Citrus trees 
in Porio Rico. Judging from his Myriungium Duriaei 

may be one of these. (Insects Injurious to Citrus Trees and 
Methods for Combating Them. Bulletin 10, Porto Rico Agricul¬ 
tural Experiment Station.) 

From an economic point of view^ the chief im|x>rtance of these 
fungi lies in their use as a control of scale insects on citrus trees, 
while the shield scale fungus is also of service as a parasite of the 
soft green scales such as Coccus viridis and Coccus mangiferae^ 
which are especially associated with black blight. The i-ed-headed 
fungus may also be of some service in this respect, and is very 
useml in some islands as destroying the akee fnng^ scale {Aste- 
rolecanium pustulans). which develops veiy freely on Castilloa. 

KPPBCTIVWNE88 OF THB PUNGI. 

There appeal's to be some doubt as to the power of these 
parasites to supply an adequate control of their hosts, so that the 
following instances of their unaided effect may be of interest. 

The red-headed fungus (Sphaerostilbe coccophtla) was ob¬ 
served to be present on the white scale {Chionaspis dtri) attack- 



in^ limes at the Botanic Station, Dominica, in July 1910 ; while 
it became increasingly prevalent during August. In September, 
no young insecjts were noticeable on the trees, while the fungus 
was very coiamon. During October and November, the fungus 
disappeared, until only traces of it could be found on old scales. 
No further young scales appeared on the trees in those months. 
Parallel observations were supplied by Mr, J. C. Macintyre 
from Hampstead estate. Major Becher of Sherwood estate 
noted the presence of a considerable quantity of green scale 
{Coccus viridiH), in August, which was parasitized by the 
shield scale fungus. The scale disappeared almost entirely 
in September, and none was seen in October and November. 
The observer thinks that this cannot be explained as a result 
of fungus attack alone, and notes the almost complete absence 
of all insect life during the months of September and October. 
On the other hand, he also records the prevalence of the 
fungi during those months, the white-headed, red-headed and 
black species being common on the purple scale, which was 
almost exterminated. At the Agricultural School in the same 
island, the shield scale fungus was found in July on the green 
scale {Coccus viridis) on limes: by November the insects had 
entirely disappeared from the tree. Similar observations arc 
recoided from Harris’s Experiment Station, Montserrat. There, 
the shield scale fungus appeared on the green scale on coffee, in 
July, and had entirely destroyed it by October; in anothei* 
instance, exactly the same thing happened in the case of the 
brown shield scale {Saissetia hemisphnerica) on Er an them um B\h\ 
yet again the same fungus attacked the green scale on navel 
orange trees in October, and had completely destroyed it at tlie 
cud of November. 

In a damp district in St. Lucia, it was found that every 
individual of a species of Aspidiotus on limes was attacked by the 
red-headed fungus, in October, while the scales only occurred 
in the proportion of one to each leaf. It was also reported that 
the scale insects on the rubber trees at the Agricultural Sclmol 
which were numerous, though vigorously parasitized in F’ebruary 
(see West Indian Btdlethi^ Vol. XI, p. 19), were almost completely 
removed by the red-headed fungus by October. Tliese observa¬ 
tions all apply to the year 1910, but jnany of them could be 
duplicated from the records for 1911. Several,other instances of 
exactly the same nature are on record at this Office, though space 
does not permit of their enumeration here. 

The fungi are most certainly more useful in Dominica and 
St. Lucia—islands with a high rainfall—than in Montserrat and 
Antigua where the rainfall is lower. In the two former they 
appear to exercise an efficient natural control in normal seasons, 
without any artificial aid. In the latter they would require 
considerable assistance to enable them to produce an equal effect. 
In Grenada their propagation i^ being conducted systematically, 
and there are signs that useful rel&ults are being arrived at. The 
conditions in this island are suitable, but for some unknown 
reason the natural distnbution of the fungi appears to have been 
limited; possibly this is due to the fact that cacao is the principal 
crop and it is not attached by scale insects. On the other hand, 
black blight was a serious nuisance in Grenada, particularly on 
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k^tge isolated mango trees. It is possible that the shield scale 
fungus, which controls the mango shield scale (Coccus munqi- 
fet'oe)^ and therefore the attendant black blight, is not easily 
spread from tree to ti*ee by natural means, though artificial 
inoculations are meeting with some measure of success* The reason 
for suggesting this will be given below. In St. Vincent, where 
again the conditions are very, suitable, the fungi are not as 
serviceable in destroying citrus scales, as it might be expected 
that they would be. The growth of citrus plants in that island is 
almost entirely prevented by scale insects, and the fungi, again, for 
some unexplained reason, do not show signs of rapid increase. In 
St. Kitts, Nevis and tlie Virgin Islands these parasites have not 
received much attention, as there is but little Citrus grown, and 
black blight is not much in evidence. 

Periodicity. 

It was thought that continuous observations would I'eveal 
some seasonal periodicity in the appearance of fructifications of 
the various fungi. To a certain extent, the records, which have 
been continuous for two years, have confirmed this, but such 
periodicity is not very strongly marked Fructifications of, at 
any rate, the red-headed, black, and shield scale fungi may be 
found at all seasons of the year; though they are much moi’e 
numerous and more generally prevalent from the middle to the 
end of the rainy season, that is from September to December 
than in other months. 

The records show tliat under favourable circumstances the 
fungus can kill all the scales on a tree in about three months. At 
the end of that time, no young are to be found and the fungus 
occurs on a few old scales only ; finally both disappear and the 
tree remains healthy until a fresh infection of scale insects occurs. 
In some cases the fungus fails to destroy all the young, and the 
tree is again attacked by individuals procluced from those causing 
the original attack. In such instances, however, the fungus which 
is still present on the old scales quickly infects the developing 
young and checks their spread. The following observations 
illustrate this. The shield scale fungus occurred on the green 
scale on Citrus, in Dominica, during July and August 1910, and 
the number of young was few. In September no young were 
found, but a few were present in October. The fungus was not 
observed in September or October. In November, the young 
present were still few in number and the fungus had re appeared. 

The Effk(t op Bengal Beans and Coyer Crops. 

The evidence shows, as is stated in the former paper, that 
Bengal beans have a beneficial effect in i*idding lime trees of 
scale insects, but recent observations do not support the theory 
that their effect is entirely produced by the encoui*agemeut 
that they give to fungus parasites. The following experiment to 
test this point was conaucted in Montserrat, Two plots were 
laid out, one in which the beans were planted between the limes, 
the other in which they were* allowea to grow ovei the trees 
The adjacent portions of the field not plamted ill beans served as 
a control. In October it was observed that the peritheoial stage 
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of the red»h6Aded fungus was equally connnon on both usd 
also on the field where no beaus were grown. On &e other 
hand, it was noticed that the young scale inseOts on the trees 
covered in beans were sickly, and many were dead ; althowh no 
definite parasite could be found on them. Thus, though the 
beans have an undoubtedly beneficial effect, this dom not appear 
to be mainly due to encouragement of the funp. Further 
experience goes to show that the beans should certainly be used 
with care, as too heavy a covering harms the trees; moreov^, 
there Seems to be an opinion in Sominica that this method of 
treatment is not suitable in that island, though no results of 
definite experiments are available. 

One factor which may be responsible for part of the efibot of 
the beans is suggested by a paper in the Journal of Agricultural 
Science^ Vol, III, p. 207, by Professor J. G. Lipman, which des¬ 
cribes an experiment to illustrate the benefit derived by non- 
I^uminous crops &*om growing them in mixtures with legumes* 
The experiment showed that the non-leguminous crop was able 
to benefit directly from the nitromnous substance which diffused 
out of the roots or bacterial nodmes of the legume. 

Although the experiment in Montserrat, supported as it is 
by general field observations, indicates that the covering of 
lElengal beans has little direct beneficial effect on the fungus 
parasites, yet it is worthy of record that the officers of the Agri* 
cultural Experiment Station in Florida believe that a soil cover, 
whether of legumes or of grass, is distinctly advantageous for 
two reasons. While it is growing, the water transpired from the 
leaves increases the moisture content of the air around the trees 
and thus aids the fungi; when it is cut, it forms a good surface 
mulch which also prevents undue loss of water. It may be noted 
that deep stirring of the soil, once it has been fully permeated by 
the tree roots,^ is not generally practised in Florida; usually, the 
cover crop is either harrowed in after it has been cut, or allowed 
to lie on the surface and decay. It should, however, be under¬ 
stood that the growth of a properly regulat^ cover crop is not 
to be confused with permitting the estate to become overgrown 
with bush. 

ABTIFICIAL EnOOUBAGBMBXT OF THB FuNGI. 

In Florida, in very favourable years, it is found that the 
natural rate of spread of the fungi is sufficiently rapid to enable 
them to control the scale insects and white fly; the same thing is 
probably true of Dominica and St. Lucia, and possibly of other 
Uanda ' In general, however, the natural means by which the 
spoTM of these plants are conveyed from tree to tree are not 
sufficiently rapid in their action to ensure a thorough distribu¬ 
tion of the parasites, such as will account for their presence on 
practically every individual of their hosts—a condition of things 
often attained in Florida. Another point which indicates the 
advisability of employing artificial means of enooura^ng their 
spread is that in the oase^ot Cephalospoiium, in partmular, the 
spores are held tomtber by a thick mucilage which is soluble in 
water, but is apparently persistent in dry conditions* This must 
hinder the distribution of the sprn^es by wind; probably rain and 



insects are the more oomxnon agents. Mr. W. H. Patterson^ 
Master-in-Charge of the Agricultural School, St. Vincent, called 
the writer's attention to two trees growing in the school grounds, 
at a distance of only a few feet apart, one being to windward of the 
other. The scale insects on the tree to windward were attacked 
by the shield scale fungus, but those on the tree to leeward were 
not, so that it would seem that infection is not easily spread by 
wind. In the case of large, isolated mango trees also, artificial 
infection is practically essential In such cases, if infected 
material is usm for spreading the Cephalosporium, it should 
be tied into the top of the tree if possible, so that the spores 
can be washed down by rain; while care should be taken to bring 
infected leaves into contact' with the under sides of the leaves 
to be infected, as the scales are most numerous on that side. The 
fact that the under side of the leaves is that upon which the 
infecting spores should alight may render spraying the best 
method of inoculation. Mr. A. J. Brooks, Assistant Agricultural 
Superintendent, St. Lucia, has informed the writer that the 
tyinjg-in method of inoculation gives satisfactory results, provided 
the inoculated ti*ees are sprayed with clean water morning and 
evening, during the first week after the inoculations have been 
made. The spraying should be made at intervals of a few days, 
in dry weather. • 

In Florida, the conditions are somewhat different from 
those in the West Indies, as the country is flat, and citrus 
cultivations often occupy a considerable area without in¬ 
terruption ; moreover, artificial inoculations have been carried 
on so persistently and upon such a large scale that spores of 
the parasitic fungi abound, and with the artificial encourage¬ 
ment that these organisms receive, they are able to infect 
practically every scale on a tree, in many instances. In the 
West Indies, the areas planted in citrus are usually circumscribed 
in extent, either by belts of forest or by foothills or other irregu¬ 
larities of the ground. * Little artificial assistance is given to the 
fungi, so that although they occur on insects attacking bush and 
forest plants, their spores are not nearly so numerous, and except 
in Dominica and St. Lucia their effect is limited. In most of tne 
islands it is necessa^ that persistent organized efforts should be 
made to ensure artincial spread of the parasites, if this means of 
controlling scale insects is te be successful from an economic view 
point. Very little effect beyond that already observed can be 
expected if the fuugi are merely left to themselves. It would be 
advisable to conduct inoculation work at the commencement of 
the wet season, as it is from that time onward urtil*ics close that 
the spread of the fungi is most vigorous. The inoculations should 
be reputed more than once in eaSb year and continued annually. 
By this means only can really satisfactory results be expected in 
the majority of the islands, for this is the only way of maintain¬ 
ing the fungi in sufficient numbers to cause an epidemic among 
the scale insects every year. 

Inoculation experiments in Grenada and Barbados have met 
with some measure of CMSooess. In Grenada, material infected 
with the shield scale fimgus was sent with a circular letter to 
several planters by the Superintendent of Agriculture requesting 
^em to tie it into trees affected with black blight following the 
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mango shield scale ^Coccus nuxngiferae). Other ste^ wei^ taken 
to spread the same fungus on the soft green scales, ^^th the 
result that a marked improvement as regards mango trees has 
been observed. In Barbados, the Superintendent of Agriculture 
introduced the same fungus into the Botanic Station at Dodds 
early in November 1910. The mebhbd employed was to tie 
infected material into the trees. The scales thus parasitized were 
the mango shield scale on mango, and the common ^een scale 
(Coccus vindis) on guava, and Barbados cherry. In llecembei', 
very few scales remained which had not been attacked by the 
fungus. 

In St Kitts, experiments aiming at the introduction of the 
white-headed fungus have not been so successful as was antici¬ 
pated ; though it is desirable that they should be repeated, as 
some of the fungi occur there naturally and the conditions 
appear to be motferately suitable. In 8t. Vincent, inoculation 
experiments with the shield scale and red-headed fungi, con¬ 
ducted by the spraying method, have also been disappointing in 
their results ; though more effect may have been produced than 
was believed at the time when the observations were reported. 
It is possible that insufficient attention was paid to the condition 
of the material used for inoculation and to the season of the year, 
both in St. Kitts and in St. Vincent. In any case, the experi¬ 
ments should be repeated. Much further inoculation work 
of all kinds remains to be done, as there is little doubt that, 
at present, no approach to the full effect of these useful plants is 
obtained in the West Indies, mainly because so few systematic 
attempts have been made to encom'age their spimd. 

Considerations Keoabding the Use of Insecticide 
Spraying Solutions. 

Experience in Florida has led to a greater reliance from year 
to year on the natural means of controlling scale insects, though 
this is still assisted by discriminate spraying with solutions not 
harmful to the fungi and by fumi^tion whenever the natural 
enemies appear to be inadequate. Fumigation is not generally 
suitable to lime cultivations in the West Indies, on account of the 
relatively small value of the trees and of the diflSciilties due to 
the nature of the ground. Spraying is conducted systematically 
on certain estates in Dominica, the solutions used l^ing made of 
rosin compounds and whale-oil soap mixturea These are harmless 
to the fungi, a^ad their discriminate employment may be necessary 
at times. More particularly is this the case when an epidemic 
attack of scale insects occurs, as not only would the use of such 
solutions reduce the immediate damage inflicted, but it would 
also enable the fungi to regain more quickly the supremacy that 
they had previously lost. 

i 

Details CoNCBHNiNCi the Fungl 

The red-headed fungus {Sphaerontilbe cocco/^Ua) has been 
recorded from St, Vk^ient, Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, Mont¬ 
serrat, Antigua and St. Kitts. This last is a new locality for 
it, in the West Indies. The hosts recorded for it in these islands 
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are Lepidoaaphea beckii, Chionaapia dtri^ Chryaomphalvs aurantn, 
Selmuzapidua articnlatua, Aaterolecanmm puattuauH, Iftchnaapia 
filiformw, Sametia oleae^ Saiaaetia nigra^ Coccuh mangiferae, 
Howardia bi^lavis. Coccus viridia (?), Dactylopua citri (?), and 
Diaapia sp. (?). 

A comparison with the previous paper on this subject will 
show that certain of these species were not then known to be 
attacked, in the West Indies, If the list given in Fawcett’s paper 
on Fungi Parasitic upon Aleyrodes Citri, p. 29, is complete, then 
Hcwardia biclavia^ Saiaaetia nigra^ and Coccus mangiferne have 
not previously been recorded as hosts for it at all; in fact it was 
not known upon members of the genera Coccus and Saissetia. 
There seems to be no reason to doubt these records, and in the 
case of Howardia hiclavia the writer examined specimens himself 
from 8t. Lucia, while a second record exists from St. Vincent. It 
may be noted that S. oleae had previously been recorded as a host 
from Antigua. C. viridis has twice been recorded as a host, once 
from 'Antigua, (vide previous paper, p. 20) and once since from 
Dominica ; both these records are open to doubt 

The white-headed fungus (Ophio^iectrna coccicola) was former¬ 
ly reported to occur in Dominica only, on Lepidoaaphea beckii 
()n October 2 of last year it was forwarded from St. Lucia, and 
was identified by the writer; it was living on an unidentifiable 
scale insect, proba’oly Lepidoaaphea beckii, on an orange leaf. The 
saiTie fungus also occurs in several places in Trinidad, though its 
])resence there was formerly uncertain owing to its confusion with 
Scleroderria gigaapoi'a, Massee, to the possibility of which atten¬ 
tion was called to the previous paper by the writer. Referring 
to this, Rorer writes as follows : ‘This fungus [i.e. Sclerocden^ia 
gitjaapora] was collected by Hart on scale insects on orange trees 
and sent to Kew where it was determined by Massee as a new 
species to wliicli the above name was given. iVt the same time 
Mr. Hart sent the writer specimens from the same collection which 
were forwarded to Dr. Thaxter of Harvard University who found 
Ophxonevtrin corcicola E. and E. on the scale insects. 

‘ Later the writer sent specimens to Kew from the same col- 
le<;tion made by Mr. Hart and asked if the scale parasite was 
0. vocc icola, and received an aflirinative reply. 

‘ Tlie attention of the Director of the Kew Gardens was called 
to tlie matter and he reported that there were two fungi para¬ 
sitic on the scale insects, one O. coccicola and the other S. gigcta- 
pora. Since then the writer has requested specimens of the 
latter fungus but none have been received. The figures in the 
Kew Bulietin suggest Ophionectria rather than Scleroderris.’ 
(Circular No. 4, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad, p. 88.) 

The black fungus {Myriavgium Dux'iaei) occurs in Barbados, 
St. Vincent. St. Lucia, Dominica, Montserrat, Antigua and 
St. Kitts, the two last being new localities for it. 

The West Indian hosts recorded are Lepidoaaphea beckii, 
Chionaapis viivi and Howardia biclavia. 

The shield scale fungus (C^haloapoi ium lecanii) has been 
found in Barbados, St. Vincent, Grenada, St. Lucia, Dominica, 
Monsterrat, Antigua, St. Kitts (?) and Tortola. St. Lucia, 
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St. Kitts md Tortola have been added sinoe the previous record 
was made. 

Its host plants so far recorded are: Saiaaetia hemiafhaerica^ 
S, nigra^ S, oteae, Coocm viridia, C. mangiferae^ Pulvinaria 
pjfriformia and Aphis goaaypii. Of these, Pulvinaria pyriformia is 
a new host, for the West indies. 

In February 1911 the shield scale fungus was found by the 
writer to be attacking the mealy shield scale {Pulvinaria pyri- 
formia), on cinnamon trees in the Botanic Gardens, Grenada. 
Subsequently, it was also recorded on the same host by the 
Superintendent of Agriculture in Barbados, and by the Agri¬ 
cultural Superintendent in St. Vincent. It may be noted that 
this fungus was found to occur on the green scale (Coccus viridis) 
on limes in Montserrat, in a newly cleared field near bush land, 
though in most localities it is not found on lime trees in that 
island. Another point of interest is the record of its occurrence 
in the forest in St. Vincent, at a considerable distance from 
Kingstown. Its general distribution throughout the islands, 
joined with its discovery in their more remote parts, renders 
improbable the suggestion of its recent importation previously 
made.— Inman Bulletin^ Vol. XI, pp 24 and 25.)' 

A white fungus, referred to as Sporotrichum sp., is reported 
W Tower as parasitizing Saiaaetia hemiaphaerica m Porto Rico, 
l^e appearance of his Fig. 2 on Plate III, taken in conjunction 
with the identity of the nost scale, suggests that possibly the 
Porto Rican fungus is in reality Cephaloaporium lecanii (Insects 
Injurious to Citrus Fruits and Methocfs for Combating Them. 
Bulletin 10, Porto Rico Agricultural Experiment Station.) 

On November 16, 1909, specimens of the leaves of mango and 
star apple (Chryaophyllum Cainito) were forwarded from 
Dominica for examination. They showed the presence of a fungus 
occurring on small localized masses on their surfaces ; the leaves 
themselves were green and did not appear sickly, but although 
it was suspected that the fungus was living on scale insects of 
which some specimens belonging to Coccua mangiferae were 
found on the leaves, yet no traces of the remains of the insects 
could be discovered in the stromata of the fungus. Specimens 
were forwarded to Kew for identification, and the fungus was 
said to be the conidial or Aschersonia stage of Hypt^hrella 
oxyaporoy Massee. Its identity, taken in connexion with the 
appearance of the leaves, makes it probable that it is an insect 
parasite. It has since b^n found in St. Lucia and Antigua, 
usually aocctaipanied by C. nummferae ; though on one occasion 
it was foimd on a lime leaf in iuominioa, when it was probably 
parasitic on some other spedes of insect. Inoculation experiments 
will be conducted with this fungus as opportunity^ oners, and 
farther observations will be made as to its aistribution and hosts. 

A popular desoription of tlie fungus was given in the 
AgrieuUvral News, Vot X, p. 190, which is as follows; ‘ It forms 
small, light-i^k masses or stromata from which several small 
spherical bodies project. These are closed at first, but later on 
extrude short, cone-shaped, rose-coloured masses of spores. 
Later stUl, the spheres open out into shallow cups, lined wi& the 
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rose*ooloured masaes of apores* The aporea themaelvea are borne 
on abort oonidiophores, lining the oavities of aimple or branohing 
pyonidia aunk in the bottom of the oupa Each apore is hyaline 
when seen by itself, and colourless, and is pointed at either end/ 

On January 28, 1910, specimens of Gardenia showing dead 
Aphids upon whicli a fungus was growing were submitted to the 
writer for examination by Mr. H. A. Ballou, Entomolomst to this 
Department. The fungus appeared to be a species of Uormoden- 
dron, and a sterile culture examined at Kew was determined as 
a Cladosporium. Thus it was probably one stage in the life- 
history of a Cladosporium, though the type of fructification 
characteristic of the latter form has not yet been seen. A ve^ 
similar fungus was found on white fly forwarded by Mrs. W. 
Patterson ^m St. Vincent. On March 21, 1911, specimens of 
the glassy star scale ( Vinaonia atellifera) attacked by a hymenop- 
terous parasite and a fungus described as a parasite were receiv^ 
from the Superintendent of Agriculture, Barbados. In writing 
of the fungus, Mr. Bovell was apmrently doubtful of its parasitism 
at that time, for he says, in nis letter: ‘ With regard to the 
fungus, I have so far found it difficult to get really good 
specimens, showing hyphae in the bod^ of the insect, and although 
at first I thought there was fungus in the insect itself, I am not 
now satisfied tliat it is so, and 1 am trying to obtain further 
specimens.’ 

Tliis fungus was associated with the dead bodies of the scale 
insects themselves and also with those of the Insect parasite. It 
proved to be a species of Hormodendron—probably the same 
as that found on the aphids and white fly. No inoculation experi¬ 
ments have lieen conducted with it by the writer, but it may well 
be a parasite, as is shown by the manner of its occurrence and 
spread. Mr, Bovell, writing under date of April 13, 1911, stated 
tnat he had obtained really good specimens snowing the hyphae 
of the fungus in the body of the insect. 

Thttmen described a fungus named by him Cladoapor- 
turn aphidis, which he found on the dead bodies of Aphis Symphy¬ 
tum^ in Austria; he states that it is not the same as Uladoaporium 
herba'i'umt Lk., but that he does not know C. herbarum, var. 
aphidiSf Fckl. These are the only references to the presence of 
species of Cladosporium on aphids, with which the writer is ac¬ 
quainted. Their connexion with the West Indian species cannot 
be decided until the latter has been more carefully studied. 

One or two other species of fungi found in connexion with 
scale insects are also worthy of investigation, though up to the 
present nothing is known definitely with regard to them. 

In conclusion, the author’s thanks are due to various gentle¬ 
men in the difiPerent islands, and to the officers of the local 
Botanical and Agricultural Stations, for regular observations and 
other valuable assistance. The monthly observation cards have 
proved of special value, as the continuous records have shown 
very clearly the effect of the parasites on their hosts under different 
conditions. Far more intelligible information is obtained in this 
way than by casual letters recording a certain number of isolated 
observations. They have served to show the workers at head- 
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quarters very clearly the effeots that might be obtained by the 
full development of the control exercised by these useful fungi, 
and thanks are especially due to those gentlemen and officers of 
the Department wlio have provided them. 


REPORT ON THE PREVALENCE OF SOME PESTS 
AND DISEASES IN THE WEST INDIES, FOR 
1910 AND 1011. 


A Report on the Prevalence of Insect Pests and Fungus 
Diseases in the West Indies for the year 1909-10 was published in 
the West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. XI, pp. 73-106. This report 
covered the period from Apiil 1909 to June 1910. In the present 
report, two periods are covered—-one referred to as Period A, 
extends from July 1910 to March 1911; and the other referred 
to as Period B, extends from April to December 1911. 

The information presented in this report has been accumu¬ 
lated in the same manner as before ; that is, blank forms have 
been submitted to the Agricultural Officers in each of the 
islands of the Windward and Leeward groups, and these have 
been filled in and returned. It should be mentioned, however, 
that for Grenada and St. Lucia returns are available only for 
Period B. 

PART I.—INSECT PESTS. 

BY H. A. BALLOU, M.SC., 

Entomologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 


Sugar-cane. 

MOTH BORER. 

ST. VINCENT. A. It was fairly prevalent. 

B. It was in most fields, but the damage done was not 
extensive. 

♦ 

ST. LUCIA. B. It was reported to be present, but no 
information was available as to its prevalence. 

ANTIGUA. A. There was no perceptible increase in the 
numbers of this insect over those of last year. 

B. The moth borer was common in cane fields during the 
months of May, June, July and August, but did no serious 
damage. 

ST. xilTa A. It was to be found on almost every estate, 
but. in no great quantity. Certain new seedling varieties 
under trial were badly attacked. 
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B. Only* one serious outbreak occurred during this period. 
A field of plant canes was severely attacked in April, and the 
yield of sugar was much reduced 

NEVIS. A and B. The moth borer has been observed, but 
no serious^ damage has been caused by the insect. 

VIROIN ISLANDS. A. The moth borer is common in the 
Bourbon cane, but is less common in Blue Ribbon and B. 147. 
B. 208 is somewhat liable to attacks. This insect causes a good 
deal of loss, especially in dry situations. 

WEEVIL HORER. 

ST. VINCENT. A. A few individuals were seen in different 
places. 

B. This insect did not appear to be very prevalent. 

ANTIGUA. B. It is common and widely distributed 
throughout the island. B. 158 is particularly susceptible to the 
attacks of this pest. 

ST. KITTS. A. A field of plant canes on one estate was 
seriously attacked by this insect. The infested canes were dug 
up and burned, and many beetles were caught by light traps ; 
after this there was no further spread. 

B. A field of plant canes on another estate was seriously 
attacked. This was the same as that in which the canes had 
been severely damaged by termites. These are the only 
recorded attacks of the weevil borer during the periods under 
review. 

NEVIS. A and B. It was not observed in the island during 
these periods, but it is known to have occurred in the past. 

ROOT BORER. 

ANTIGUA. B. Isolated insects (larvae) were found in June 
and July. N.B.—This appears to be the first record of its 
occurrence in this island. 

ST. KITTS. A. Signs of this pest were seen in many fields 
of ratoons during the reaping season, and in some instances the 
stools were taken out and burned. This pest cannot be said, 
however, to be serious in St. Kitts. 

B. No appearance of this pest has been noted. 

CANE PLY. 

No observations with regard to this pest are recorded in 
any of the islands. 

TERMITES. 

ST. KITTS. A. The area attacked by these insects has been 
considerably reduced, and owing to the use of a rotation crop 
of cotton for two years, it has been found possible to plant 
canes again in the fields formerly so seriously attacked. So 
far these canes have not been reinfested, and give promise of 
good results. No other attacks are recorded beyond this. 

B. The insects were only found on the same estate as that 
referred to in previous reports. A fresh outbreak has taken 
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plaoe in the lest few months; In a field of oanes near those 
formerly attacked. Experiments In the poisoning of the ants 
are In progress. This field is also attacked by the weevil 
borer and by root fnngns. 

MBALT-BUO. 

AimouA. A. It was common daring the end of the period. 

B. It was of very frequent occurrence. 

MISCBLLANBOUS. 

ANTIGUA. B. An unidentified caterpillar oaused a certain 
amount of damage to the leaves in November. There was also 
a small amount of damage caused by grasshoppera 

8T. KITTS. B. Grasshoppers caused some damage to young 
canes. 

Note.—ilnformation concerning cotton pests in St. Lucia 
was supplied by the late Schoolmaster at the Agricultural 
School, who twice visited cotton localities. 

Cotton. 

♦ — 

cotton worm. 

ORBNADA. B. It was not found in the few fields planted. 

ST. VINCENT. A. A few were seen, but were soon destroyed 
by predaceous insects. No damage was done, and no Paris 
green was necessary. 

B. A few insects were seen, but no damage was recorded 
in St. Vincent, and no Paris green or other insecticide was used 
in this island. In the southern Grenadines and Mustique, some 
damage was caused. 

ST. liUCiA B. This insect occurred in considerable 
numbers, in ceitain fields. 

HONTSBRRAT. A. The first attack for the season was 
reported on September 9. Attacks were severe all over the 
island, more particularly on the windward side; and scorching 
of the leaves resulted in some cases. The local Jack Spaniard 
was observed on two occasions to be destroying these insects 
at Grove Station. 

B. The first attack was reported at the beginning of 
August, and attacks were particularly severe in all parts of 
the island ; where the earlier broods were not destroyed some 
damage was done. The worms were most abundant in 
November and the beginning of December. Paris green and 
London Purple were imported in about equal quantities, as 
insecticides. The internal parasite, Chalcis sp., has been reared 
from ^e chrysalis. There is no evidence to show that the 
Jack Spaniards imported from St. Vincent have increased, nor 
have they been seen to attack* the cotton worm. The lesser 
cotton worm (AUtia Iwridula) appeared to be present in snudl 
numbers. 

ANTIGUA. A. Very severe attacks were experienced daring 
the months of October and November. It also occurred in 
a fiew isolated cases in February. 
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B. Severe attacks were experienced during the early part 
of December. 

ST. KITTS. A. This pest has not caused any damage, owing 
partly to the absence of the Avorm and partly to the great 
care taken by the planters in observing the attack in the early 
stage and checking it at once by applying poisons. 

B. The cotton woim was very persistent in its attacks 
during October, November and December. Fresh broods were 
constantly hatched out, Fretpient shoAxeis rendered the appli¬ 
cation of poison ineffective, and damage w’as done to the plants 
in some cases. 

NEVIS. A. The iubects hardly appeared during the season. 
A supply of Paris green and lime is always kept in reserve. 

B. This pest was very abundant and caused a certain 
amount of damage^ especially in the southern portion of the 
island. The attacks were more difficult to control during this 
season than they have been for the past three years. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. There have been ‘sporadic attack*-. 
Natural enemies appeared to keep the pest under contit)l, and 
no artificial means of checking its spiead have been used. 

B. No attacks were reported or observed, possibly ow ing 
to the fact that adverse weather conditi ms necessitated late 
planting. 

HOJ.L W^OKM. 

ST. VINCI NT. A and B, This is always found on Indian 
com, but has not been observed on cotton. 

ANTIGUA. A and R. No attacks were lecoided. 
lOTlON STAINERS. 

GRENADA. B. These insect*" were common after the bolls 
had ripened. They were of a serious iiatuie in one field. 

ST, VINCENT. A A fair number were present towards the 
end of the croji. 

ST. I uc lA. B. Tlie.se insects weie present, but no damage 
was reported. 

MONTSERRAT. A. This pest was re])orttd to be causing 
tiouble in one distiict, but it was not abundant on the piinei- 
pal estates in the Aviiidw’aid and Itewaid districts. 

B. The insects weie numeious in many parts of the island 
and became abundant in .«:ome districts as eaily as August, 
though their dislril utic n was not general tliioughout the 
island at that tune. Tliey are supposed to spread from the 
.silk cotton tree {Evivihudvon anfidvivoi^vut) which in the pa.^t 
year bore large crops of pods. The seaside mahoe (Tticspi sin 
popvhten) is also a natural food plant. Tlio pest is more 
prevalent in the vicinity of forest or bush land Tliere i.s still 
some scepticism on the part of planters as to the actual amount 
of damage done ; though, on several estates, attempts ha\e been 
made to control the insects by collecting. 

ANTIGUA. A. No severe attacks w ere experienced. 

B, They were commou during the end of the 1910*11 
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crop. A few insects were beginning to appear in December, in 
the early cotton fields of the current crops. 

ST. KITTS. A. There was a considerable decrease in the 
numbers of this pest, and little if any damage was caused. 

B None were seen on this season’s cotton crop, up to the 
date of the report. 

NEVIS. A. These insects were prevalent, especially during 
the middle of the reaping season; but they are hardly ever 
allowed to do any damage as they are kept in check by collect¬ 
ing them in vessels containing a c}uantity of sea-water or 
kerosene and water 

B. These w^ere not very prevalent in this season. This 
may be due to the fact that the cotton crop was established 
late in the year. Attacks are likely to be experienced later in 
the cotton season. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. They were troublesome in places, more 
especially in plots near the sea-shore. The Malvaceous tree 
known locally as the Haiti tree {Thespesia populnea) acts as a 
host for this pe^t. These insects are kept in check by collect¬ 
ing. 

B. These insects were very prevalent at the end of the 
last cotton crop, February to June. None were reported or 
observed on the new ciop. As a rule they do not appear 
in large numbers until after Christmas. 

8CALK INSECTS. 

GRENADA. B. The snow scale {HemUhionaspin minor) 
occurs on the stems of all old cotton plants. 

ST. VINCENT. A. The black scale {Saissetia nigra) was 
fairly prevalent in the Leeward district towards the end of the 
crop, and also occurred on two or three estates on the Windward 
side. 

MONTSERRAT. A. Scale Insects are often more or less 
present at the close of the season. The black scale is present 
only m rare instances. 

B. The black scale occurred occasionally, but could not be 
considered a serious pest. The parasite, Zalophothrix miruvi, 
has been reared from this scale. 

ANTIGUA. A. The snow scale and the black scale occurred 
on a few fields to a .slight extent, towards the end of the sea¬ 
son. 

ST. KITTS. A. There were no scale insects on cotton 
trees in sufficient numbers to cause any damage. The fact 
that all the cotton is pulled up after the first picking in 
January prevents these pests from becoming established. 

B. The black scale was observed in a few instances. 

NRV 18 . A. These were observed in one field near where a 
numl: er of Hibiscus plants was growing in a garden. 

B. None were observed up to the date of the report. 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. The white scale was seen on Curasao 
cotton in a few instances, but not on Sea Island plants. 

B. Scale insects were observed on old bushes of the native 
varieties of cotton, but not on Sea Island trees. 


FLOWER-BUD MAGGOT. 


MONTSERRAT. A. Its presence at the clot?e of the season 
1909-10 was doubtful, and there was no evidence of its attack 
in the season under review. 

B. It was first reported about the middle of October, 
on cotton planted at an elevation of about 300 feet; during 
November it was found on several estates in different parts of 
the island. On none of the affected areas was the maggot 
responsible for the total loss of the bolls developing at the 
time of the observation, though the actual proportion of 
affected buds was not calculated. The loss due to it is probably 
not great, owing to the unsatisfactory nature of second pick¬ 
ings, that is, bolls developed after November, whether the 
insect is present or not. 

ANTIGUA. A. The insect appeared late in December, and 
the attack extended through January and February into 
March, when it entirely ceased. Isolated specimens were found 
as late as April, in the southern part of the island. The most 
serious attacks occurred in the central plain and in the north¬ 
ern and windward districts of the island. 


B. The in.eect made its appearance in one instance in 
November. 


LEAK-BLISTER MITE. 


GRENADA. B. It is practi(*ally unknown in this island, 
but a few cases were observed in the southern district. 

.ST. VINGENT. A. It wa.s chiefly to be found at the end of 
the crop season. On a few estates, where the destruction of 
old cotton bushes was delayed until ne«r the time of planting 
the new crop, some damage was done. 

B. It was plentiful at the end of the last crop season. 
The new (*rop wa.s not badly attacked at the time of thi.*? 
report, that is in December. 

8T, LUCIA. H. A few plants were attacked here and 
there. 

MONTSERRAT. A. It was not prevalent during this season. 
The old plants were as usual destroyed before the crop was 
planted. 

B. This pest was more generally prevalent than it has 
been for many year.s past, and this may be accounted for as 
follows. In the first place the drought in March and April 
rendered it difticult to destroy the old plants, while in the second, 
the new crop was planted early -in fact during the first two 
weeks of May - so that only a very short time elapsed between 
the destruction of the old plants and the (establishing of the new 
crop. It is also recorded that the drought iii August favoured 
the development of the pest. Badly infested plants recovered 
to some extent, on the advent of rains in September. 
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ANTIGUA. A. This pest was less abundant than it has 
been in previous years ; though it was fairly common on early 
planted cotton, especially late in the season, when it also became 
more general. 

B. A few fields of young cotton were attacked, but on 
the whole, up to the date of the report, the cro]) was fairly free 
from this pest. 

ST. KITTS. A This pest was of general occurrence, and in 
a few instances caused some damage. It does not generally 
appear until near the end of the cotton season. It was preva¬ 
lent on old cotton in December. The application of sulphur 
and lime as a remedy is seldom, if ever, necessary. 

B. During this season this pest was more abundant as 
a result of the drought in June and July. On estates where 
as a rule one pickiiig is expected, this mite has caused but little 
damage, but its attacks seriouslj'' interfere with a second 
picking. 

NEVIS. A- During the season up to the end of December, 
there was but little evidence of the presence of the leaf-blister 
mite. It is generally to be found especially in cotton fields 
when the plants begin to put out a secondary growth. 

B. This pest was more prevalent than it had been for tlie 
pai't three years ; hand picking and burning of infested leaves 
is the method of control usually employed. 

VIRGIN isi.ANDS. A. It was not so prevalent as usual in 
Tortola, but was abundant in Virgin (lorda at tlie end of the 
crop season. 

B. A few instances of attack were rej)orted on the new 
crop at Virgin Gorda. None were recorded in Tortola up to 
date of this report. 


MIbCEIXANKOUS. 

GRENADA. B. The giceu bug {N^zara viridula) infested 
the stems and young shoots of cotton in the Southern distiict. 
Its attacks were not serious at the date of the leport. During 
October and November, large numbers of Sea l.^laiid cotton 
flowers were destroyed by a beetle- one of the haul-backs (not 
identified). This beetle (‘ats away the bases of the petaK, 
stamens and ovary. 

MONTSERRAT. A mealy-bug was fairly abundant on the 
stems of old cotton plants at the time of writing the report. 
It attacked the main stems, lateral branches, flower stalks and 
bolls. It did not appear until late in the season, and was of 
general distribution on the leeward .side of the island. It had 
been noticed in small numbers iu previous years, and was 
perhaps not ?nore plentiful this sea’-on than usual. 

ANTIGUA. A. A few slight attacks of Aphia gosHy/tii 
were experienced during the early part of the season. 

B, The red spider (Tefranychus telarius) occurred on one 
field in the eastern part of the island, but caused no material 
damage. A small area of young cotton in the same district 
was attacked by weevils. 
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ST. KITTS A, The late-planted cotton in many places was 
attacked on the uppei’ leaves by a small mite. The leaves 
presented a crinkled and scorche I appearance, and no bolls 
were produced on tlie upper branches. This occurred only in 
the case of late-planted cotton, and seemed to be associated 
with an abnormal j?rowth following heavy rains. 

B. An attack similar to that recorded above was noted 
during the season. 

(Note.—Specimens of leaves affected in this manner were 
received at the Head Office, both from St. Kitts and Nevis. 
Careful examination by both the Entomologist and the Mycolo¬ 
gist failed to reveal the presence of any insect, mite or fungus 
which would satisfactoi ily account for the i)eculiar appearance. 
The fact that it followed periods of heavy rainfall ^ould 
indicate that it may be due to climatic conditions. -H. A.B.) 

NEVIS. A. A slight attack of cut worms occurred on one 
estate : this was checked by tlie use of poisoned bait. 

B. A severe attack of Ajdiis was experienced in one field 
during the season. 

viruiiN isr.ANDs. lb A small beetle (not yet identified) 
caused a good deal of damage to young cotton. The iu'^cct 
appears to live in small burrows or hole> in the ground, and 
emerges at night. The greatest d image to plants ih inflicted 
before the cotyledon stage is pished, as the newly gei min ited 
])lant- are cut off. Aftei* this, the insoet appeals to cau'*© little 
injury. No remedial measures were employed. It would 
a])pear that in good growing season- the plant- pass tlie 
stage at which they are liable to attack (piickly enough to allow 
a sufficient iiumljer to develop into mature plant-, and in such a 
ease the attacks are not as serious as in a dry sea-on. when 
giCiWth is slow and a iargv* pereentage of plants i'^ liable to bt* 
lost. 

Cacao. 

(UtENADA. B. Several severe .attack- w ei e expi'rieneed 
in all district-. 

hT. VIN( ENT. A They were not very prevalent 

B. Tlu'y hi;ve doiK* a considerable amount of damage on 
se^ oral esta es. 

ST. r.UciA. B. They were fairly coininon, but no seiious 
outbreaks were reported 

D^'MINICA. A Tlu‘y were present in small number.-. 

B A few are always jnesent but there ha.- lu^eii no 
epidemie. 

viRfUN ISLANDS. A. None had been ob-erved sinee the last 
report. 


CACAO BEETLE. 

COtENADA. B. This was (*oinmon in the western distri<*t* 
it was not reported from any of the other islands. 
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aCALE INSECTS AND MEALY-BUG. 

GRENADA. B. Isolated attacks ot* mealy-bug were noted, 
but they were not of a serious nature. 

DOMINICA. B. A few occurred round the buds and young 
fruit, but not in sufficient numbers to cause any damage. 

ST. KITTS. B. Mealy-bugs occurred on the trees on one 
estate; no great damage seemed to have been done by them. 

NKVis. B. Scale insects and mealy-bugs were observed on 
one estate, and were thought to have caused some damage to 
the flower buds. Spraying with Abol mixture was adopted 
with fair success. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. Some mealy-bugs occurred and were 
distributed by ants. They were troublesome on young cacao. 

B. Mealy-bugs were present on cacao plants at the 
experiment station : they occurred chiefly at the base ot the 
young pods. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

GRENADA. B. Black aphis was common on the west coast, 
on young suckers. Their attacks appear to be governed 
by conditions similar to those governing the attacks of thrips. 

ST. KITTS. A . A few trees on one estate died, apparently 
as the result of the attack of some boring insect which has 
not been identified. The attacks have not increased. 

B. The occurrence of u grub tunnelling under the bark of 
cacao trees has been noted, but nothing much seems to be 
known as to the nature of the attack or the damage inflicted. 
Hemipterous insects were also reported as attacking cacao 
flowers. 

NEVIS. B. Aphids, which are followed by a large black 
ant, were found on cacao on one estate. The ants were prevented 
from ascending the trees by tlie application of a band com¬ 
posed of a mixture of tar and grease at a height of about 1 foot 
from the ground. The aphids were controlled by spraying. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. During the period August to 
October, following rainy weather, a brown and green beetle 
attacked cacao trees and fed on the young leaves. 

Limes and Other Citrus Plants. 


SCALE INSECTS. 

GRENADA. B. The green scale {Coccus viridis) was common 
on young shoots, and the snow scale (C/iionaitpis citri) on stems 
and older branches. The purple scale (Lepidosaphea heckii) 
was common in all districts. 

ST. VINCENT. A. All the citrus trees are gradually being 
killed. There was no change in the general situation since 
the last report. 

B. There was no change in the general situation, and the 
number of citrus trees was further reduced. The purple scale, 
the snow scale, the green scale and the West Indian red scale 
{Selenaapidua articuUttus) occurred in very large numbers. 
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ST. r.uciA. B. The green scale, the purple scale aud the 
snow scale occurred on limes. They were fairly well con¬ 
trolled by their respective parasitic fungi. The orange-red 
scale (ChryftoinphaluH aurantii) ticcurred on oranges. This 
was parasitized to a certain extent by the red-headed fungus 
(Sphaerostilbe roccophila), 

DOMINICA A. Scale insects vveie present, but were well 
under control. A severe outbreak, attended by black blight, 
occurred on one estate in February. 

B. Scale insects are always present, but do not often attain 
to any considerable numbers. They continue to be well kept 
in check by their natural enemies. 

MONTSERRAT. A. There were no striking developments of 
scale insects during this period. The red fungus is piesent in 
most districts where citrus plants are grown. The green scale 
has, if anything, decreased in numbers. The orange-red scale 
was noted in January, in (juantity on one field of limes. At the 
end of this period the scales uere reported to be less in number 
than in the previous year, and considerably less than in the 
year before tliat. 

B. The purple scale has been the most ])i*omineut in the 
lime cultivation on two estates in the leewnrd district neat* 
Plymouth, and sections in various fields show the abnormal 
development of these insects which often le.^iilts in tlie death 
of, or very serious injury to. the trees. The green scale and 
the Lautana bug (Orthesia uwigiiis) were not abundant. In 
two districts with a low rainfall the prevailing pest is the 
snow scale ; there is very little purple scale lo be seen. In one 
district with high rainfall, in the sonthein part of the island, 
the purple scale made seiious development o\cr a large aiea, 
and many trees were killed. 

antjoua. a. Scale insects were common on all citrus 
trees, hut there was no appreciable increase in ihoir numbers, 
and the trees in one young jjlantation were noticeably free 
from them. 

B. These insects weie of general distribution in the island, 
but appealed to be kei)t in contiol by nntmal enemies. 

ST. KITTS. A and B. Scale insects are reported to attack 
citrus plants in all parts of tiis island. 

VIRGIN JSLAMis. A. The snow scale oecnried on exi)C)sed 
trees; those growing in sheltered situations vere not mucli 
attacked. This scale is more numerous in dry seasons such ns 
that included in this period. 

B. The snow scale was abundant during the dry months 
June to September. Other scales occurred in smaller numbers. 


No observations. 


BORER. 
FRUIT FLV. 


DOMINICA. A. The occurrence of this insect on orange 
trees is reported at the Botanic Station ; it has not been proved, 
however, that the insect which causes the injury to the fruits 
is the fruit fly. 



MISOKIXANBOUS. 


ST. Luciv. R The rust inito {PhytopUiH oleivorus) was 
reported on orange fruits at Union. Ormenis sp. occurred on 
lime trees (Lu. 2978/11) and aphids on orange leaves (Lii. 1009/11). 

MONTSWRRAT. B. The leaf-eating beetle {Epicaerus ravid) 
was noticed to be fairly plentiful and doing some (Jamage to a 
field of young limes on one estate. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS A. Beetles ate some of the young 
growths. 


Riuibbr. 

sc ALK INSB( TS. 

GRENADA. B. All unidentified mealy-bug occurred on 
C'a^tillea. 

RT. VINC ENT. A. C'astilloa was badly attacked by these 
\)efets 

B. These ^^el■e still numerous on Castilloa. The red-head- 
ed fungus (Sphaerosiihlc voccojihila) was seen on insects at the 
Botanic Station. 

ST. LVtiA. B None uere observed, or i(‘poited to be 
doing any injury. 

DOMINICA A. These were present on ('astilloa and Fun- 
tumia, but were under control. 

B. Castilloa is annually attacked by a white scale wdiich 
becomes sufficiently numerous to attract attention just befoie 
the change of leaf. Shield scales are sometimes found on 
the bark of Para rubber tree*^. 

MONTSERRAT. B. Castilloa tree.s are invariably attacked 
by the akce fringed scale (Asicrohcainuvi pusfiiJ(i}}s), This 
often results in the death of the main shoot. 

ST. KITTS. A. Mealy bug was recorded on all the Castilloa 
trees on onec.state, but it did not a])pearto affect their develop¬ 
ment and no remedial measures were adopted. 

B. The ipealy-bug and scale insects attacking Castilloa 
on the Fame estate had luiich decreased in numbers. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS A. The only rubber plants under observa¬ 
tion Mere a few tiees at the Botanic Station. A green scale 
and a mealy-bug were lecorded as troublesome. A species of 
Aspidiotiis Mas also present. 

B. The samt‘ insects Mere again present. The Superin¬ 
tendent of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands adds the 
folloMung note for period B : ‘Scale insects were fairly common 
on Castilloa in Dominica, Antigua, St. Kitts and Nevis ' 

SWKBT Potatokh. 


HI^ARABBK. 

RT. VINCENT. A. This was found in nearly all fields, and 
did serious damage in some places. 
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B. It is nearly always present, and is particularly serious 
in fields which are not reaped as soon as the potatoes are ripe. 

ANTIGUA. A. The oro]> was noticeably from this 

liest. 

B. The crop was fairly free from this pest, but was 
damaged by drought. 

ST. KITTS. A. No instance of damage from this pest has 
been recorded. It djes not seem to be common in this island, 
and has never attacked any plots in the experiment station, 

NEVIS. A. Jt was not observed. 

B. It was noted during October, in one field. 

CATHJRPU.LARS. 

ANTIGUA. A and B. A few isolated attacks occurred 

ST. KITTS. A and B. There was no appearance of this pest. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. Spoiadic attacks occurred during 
October and November. 

B. An unidentified worm, possibly this insect, occurred 
during March and April. 


RED SPIDER. 

ANTIGUA. A and B. A few isolated attacks vere recorded. 

vST. KITTS. B. It did not occur in sufficient numbers to 
cause any damage. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS, A, It was iioted in dry, sandy places, at 
Beef Island and Virgin Gorda. 

THRIPS. 

VIRGIN iSLAND.s. A. They were noted in dry, sandy places, 
at Beef Island and at Virgin Gorda. 

Green Dressings. 

lUCAF-EATING CATBRPILL.ARS 

GRENADA. B. Slight attacks were* rei>orfed on young 
cowpeas, in the southern district 

ST. VINC ENT. A. Woolly pyrol was badly attacked at the 
Agricultural School. Bengal beans w^ere attacked, but not to 
a serious extent. 

B Woolly pyrol was badly attacked, at the Agri(*ultural 
School. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

DOMINIC A. B A red spider has been found doing con.sid- 
erable damage on green dressings, Bengal beans, Jerusalem pea, 
and the horse bean in its later stages. Pigeon pea^ are much 
injured annually by green fly. 

MONTSERRAT. A. The woolly pyrol moth {Thevmesia 
gemmaialis) was of general occurrence on Bengal beans ; whole 
areas were severely attacked. Bengal b< ans which are grown 
for green dressings on cotton lands are generally cutlassed as 
soon as the attack begins, hence the advantage of establishing 
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the dressing at an early date, as the caterpillar usually appears 
after September. In this year, it was most plentiful in October 
and November. Tw^o instances have been noted where beans 
covering lime trees have not been attacked, while those cover¬ 
ing the intervening spaces between the trees were destroyed. 

B. No attacks were recorded, up to the date of writing 
the report. 

ANTIGUA. A. Several severe attacks were experienced. 

^ B. Attacks were common, but were probably not as 
serious as in former years. 

ST, KITTS. A. Bengal beans and woolly pyrol were 
attacked by caterpillars, wherever planted. The custom now 
is rather to plant these beans as green dressings as this plant 
seems to resist the pest. A trial has also been made with the 
Barbuda bean, with success. In the northern district, pigeon 
peas are still successfully grown as green dressings. 

Ground nuts. 

MEALY-BUGS. 

MONTSERRAT. B. These were fairly common on the nuts, 
at the time of reaping. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONTSERRAT. A. An Unidentified caterpillar was observ¬ 
ed to be eating the leaves, but the attack was slight. 

Onions. 

CATERPILLARS. 

MONTSERRAT. B. They were reported on young onions, in 
one section. 

ANTIGUA. A. Slight attacks occurred, but they were in 
no way serious. 

NEVIS. B. Caterpillars caused damage during the first 
week in December, at the Experiment Station and in a few other 
localities. A poisoned bait was used, with excellent results. 


THRIPS. 

MONTSERRAT. A. Severe attacks of these insects were 
noted in a few cases, in February. 

ANTIGUA. A. The crop was free from this pest, for most 
of the year. A few mild attacks were experienced during 
March 1910. 


Indian Corn. 


EAR WORM. 

GRENADA. B. Fairly common in many fields in the south¬ 
ern district. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

,ST. LUCIA B. Mites on house-fly and lace bugs on egg 

plants. 
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DOMINICA. A. Insect pests were comparatively scarce. 

Antigua. B. Small black lady-birds, probably predaceous 
on Chionaspia ciiri, are common in the southern district. • 

ST. KITTS. A. and B. Only the usual insect pests of staple 
crops occurred, and these caused no serious damage. 

ST, VINCENT. A. Scale insects continued to do a great 
deal of damage to fruit and other trees. 

PART II.~PUNGirS DISEASES. 

BY P. W. SOUTH, B.A. (CANTAB.), 

Mycologist to the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

The information presented in this portion of the paper has 
been obtained from the same sources, and is dealt with in the 
same manner, as that provided in Part I. 

Sugar-cane. 

ROOT DISEASE (MarasmtuH spp,). 

ST. VINCENT. A. This has been the cause of much damage 
on certain estates where sugar-cane has been grown continuous¬ 
ly over a long period of time. 

B. No complaints of damage .were received, but it was 
noticed in fields of ratoon canes. 

ST. LUC^iA. B. A root disease was plentiful on some estates. 

DOMINICA. B. It was recorded on two estates. 

ANTIGUA. A. The disease is extremely common, and occurs 
on nearly every estate in the island. The dry weather of the 
season under consideration rendered the effect of the disease 
very evident. 

B. It was extremely prevalent throughout the island, and 
was particularly noticeable in dry months, and on ratoon canes 
growing in heavy soil. 

ST. KITTS. A. This disease was found in many fields of 
ratoons, and in many instances the stools were dug out and 
burned. It does not seem to be on the increase, and at the 
present time there would appear to be no cause for alarm, 
where care is taken to obtain good plants and where the land 
is well manured. 

B. The disease increased considerably in this season on 
account of the prolonged drought, and the variety B. 208 was 
somewhat affected in certain districts. 

NEVIS, A, It inflicted some damage on the young cane 
crop, on three estates. 

B. It was present in many fields on the same three estates, 
while supplementary observations would indicate that it is 
generally present throughout the island. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. B. Canes appear to be almost free from 
this disease; ratooning is carried on for a more or less 
indefinite period. 

The writer made an examination of the position in Antigua 
in July 1911, and found that the disease was most serious on 
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the heavy soils. Recommendations as to the measures likely 
to be of service in combating the disease were prepared by 
the Superintendent of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands in 
collaboration with the writer, and issued in the form of 
a circular for distribution to planters. 

RIND DISEASE {Melanconium mcchari, Massee). 

ST. VINCENT. A. It was fairly common on the Bourbon 
cane, but was not as much in evidence on the newer varieties. 

B. It is always present, but is only limited in extent, 
except in fields of Bourbon canes. 

ST. LUCIA. B. A so-called rind disease is common on some 
estates. 

ANTIGUA. A The effect of this disease was not noted dur¬ 
ing the period. 

B It was common on over-rijie canes ; the fructifications 
of Melanconium mcchari always appear on canes that have 
been cut for a few days ; the fungus often occurs on canes that 
have been badly attacked by root disease. 

ST. KITTS. A. This disease was only seen in a few instances, 
and was confined chiefly to canes grc)wn under unfavourable 
conditions. In one case it was noticed on a few canes of B. 208. 

B. A few instances of its occurrence were noticed during 
the reaping season, but in no case was it sutticiently prevalent 
to cause aii}^ alarm. On one estate, B. 20S is thought to be 
liable to attack, and is not planted to large an extent as it 
w^as formerly. 

The parasitic nature of this fungus is still a matter of 
doubt, and there is a possibility that the disease recorded in 
St. Vincent and St. Kitts may have been primarly due to tlie 
red rot fungus {CoUetotrichumfalcahnn). 

RED ROT (Colletotrichum falcatum, Went). 

ST. LUCIA. B. A disease which causes the interior of canes 
to turn red, and appears to start in the fibrovascular bundles, is 
common on some estates. In affected canes, the tis-.ne of the 
internodes shrinks and a cavity is formed in the centre of 
each. Specimens examined by the writer showed fructifications 
of Collctoirichum /a?ca/ant on infected nodes. Sc) that this was 
almost undcmbtedly true red l ot. 

ANTIGUA. A. The disease was not noticeable. 

B. Isolated cases were not infrequently to be found, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ANTIGUA. B. A leaf spot disease due to Leploaphaeria 
saccharic Breda de Haan, was fairly common near St. John’s. 

Cotton. 

ANTHBACNOSE (Glomerella gosaypn, Edger'ton). 

GRENADA. B. It was reported in the southern district, 
and was moderately severe in one field. 
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ST. VINCENT. A. It was fairly prevalent in the wetter 
districts. 

*B. It was fairly prevalent throughout the island. 

AiONTSEKRAT. A. This disease is not well known in the 
island, and the presumption is that it is not present to any 
extent. 

B. It is not a reeognized disease in Montserrat at present. 

NEVIS, A. The disease is not of frequent occurrence, and 
can only be found in damp districts. 

B. It was not observed up to the date of the re])ort. 

HA( TERIAL BOLL DISEASE. 


BLACK ABM. 

ANGULAR LEAF SPOT. 

ST. VINCENT. A. A large number of bolls was attacked, 
and a high proportion of these was destroyed. It caused a fair 
amount of damage on the leaves, as its spread was encouraged 
by wet weather in September and October. 

B. This disease was very prevalent, as the season was wet, 
and much damage wa^ done. 

ST. Lire lA. B. It occurred to some extent on the leaves, 
but no damage resulted. 

MONTSERRAT. A. It WHS noted in most sections of the 
island, but did not apparently caiiso serious loss. It may, 
howevei’, be responsible to a considerable extent for the stain¬ 
ing of the lint in the bolls. The spotting of the leaves is to be 
seen in most fields of cotton planted on both light and heavy 
soils. It was noted that certain plants were particularly 
susceptible. Later in the year, black arm appeared to be 
common on the lateral branches. 

B. The spotting of the leaves was not as plentiful as in the 
lirovious season. It is .suggested that the drier season was 
unfavourable to the development of this form of the disease, 
and the same appears to be true of its manifestation on the 
bolls. Black arm was seldom met with, and alTected the stems 
and lateral branches only to the extent of causing a black 
patch on the bark. Spotting of the leaves was of general 
occurrence, in one field on the windward side that had made 
secondary gronth in November 

ANTIGUA. A. The boll disease appeared at the end of the 
season, but the leaf disease wn\s not observed. 

ST KITTS. A. The disease of the bolls was generally 
present, but only caused damage in fields situated in damp 
districts, where it rendered the bolls black and hard. Where 
the conditions ar<^ favourable to cotton, the black marks are to 
be seen on the bolls, but no damage is done to the lint. The 
leaf spot is common, but only causes loss where the rainfall is 
heavy, or when cold and damp weather prevails. 
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During the season under review it appeared after the 
heavy rains, to an alarming extent, even in the dry districts, 
but the hot weather which followed seemed to prevent its 
spread. In rainy districts it caused much loss. 

B. The boll disease did not occur to any extent. The leaf 
spot was noticed in some fields, but the weather Was dry and 
little damage was done. 

NEVIS. A. The boll disease was observed in a plot where 
the cotton was planted too closely, and where more light and 
air were consequently required. The leaf spot was observed 
in a few localities, but no appreciable damage was caused by it. 

B. The boll disease was not noticed up to the date of this 
report. The leaf spot occurred in a few localities, but caused 
no damage. Black arm was noted on a small scale in a few 
places. 

VIRGIN GORDA. A- A disease of bolls, believed to be this, 
was noted at Virgin Gorda. 

WEST INDIAN LEAF MILDEW. 

ST. VINCENT. A. It was fairly prev^alent during October 
and November. 

B. It was very prevalent after October, as the season was 

wet. 

MONTSERRAT. A. It was more prevalent than it had been in 
previous seasons. One field showed the disease at an early 
date, and was leafless at the end of October. The field was 
closely planted, but it gave a good crop. 

B. It was not more noticeable than usual. 

ANTIGUA. A. It was fairly common on early planted cotton. 

B. It was common on fields of older cotton. 

ST. KITTS. A, It was not so prevalent as it had been in 
previous seasons. 

B, It was not observed. 

NEVIS. A. It was not observed during the season. 

B, It was not observed up to the date of the report. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

MONTSERRAT. A. A fungus root disease was thought to be 
present when plants were in the seedling stage. This, if 
a specific disease, evidently does not cause much loss at the 
present time. At a later date a considerable loss of bolls 
growing near the ground was observed; it was uncertain if 
this was due to a specific disease. (Specimens examined showed 
a soft rot of the boll associated with the presence of Pythium 
sp., or Phytophthora sp., to which fungus the damage was 
probably due. The material examined was preserved in spirit 
so that the true identification of the fungus was impossible.— 
F.W.S.) 

^T. KITTS. A. There were instances of the premature 
dying down of cotton bushes, associated with a reddening of 
the leaves resembling the attack of rust {Uredo Qo%%ypii^ Lager.). 
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Cacao. 

ROOT DISEASE. 

GRENADA. B. This is fairly common in wet lands on the 
banks of streams and in the heights. In no cases have the 
attacks been wide-spread although they occur in all districts. 

ST. VINCENT. B. It was found by the Mycologist on 
young plants on two estates, and, possibly in a different form, 
on an older plant on a third estate. 

ST. LUCIA. B. The distribution of this disease was general; 
it was most troublesome in the Etang district of Soufri^re. 

DOMINICA. B. Root disease is prevalent where trees are 
grown under unfavourable conditions. 

ST. KITTS. B, A few of the older trees on one estate died, 
apparently from some root trouble ; but no definite conclusions 
could be arrived at as to the actual cause of their death 

(BANKER (Phytophthora Faberi, Maublanc). 

GRENADA. B. This is found in all districts, but is under 
effective control. 

ST. VINCENT. A, It occurred to a considerable extent on 
one estate. 

B. Very little canker was seen. 

ST. i.uciA. B. It was common. It is under control on well- 
worked estates. 

DOMINICA. A. It was present on delicate varieties of cacao. 

ST. KITTS. A and B. This was found on a few trees on 
one estate; but they were promptly treated, and there was no 
spread. 

DIE-BACK AND STEM DisEA.sE {Thyrklavia tarda, Bancroft). 

ST. VINCENT. B. It is apparently of rare occurrence. 
A condition resembling die-back is caused by thrips. 

ST. LUCIA. B. It was common throughout the island, but 
no special eases had come under observation during the period. 

DOMlNK A. B. It was confined to the Alligator and Criollo 
types ; hatdier varieties were not attacked. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. Stems were noticed to be dying back, 
chiefly in times of drought. It was not certain if this was due 
to the fungus or to bad climatic couditions. 

BROWN ROT OK PODS {Thyridurkt tarda). 

GRENADA. B. This occurs in most districts. 

ST. VINCENT. A. It is rare. 

B. Very few cases of this disease were seen. 

DOMINICA. A. A few pods affected with this disease are 
found at each picking, but it is not of a serious nature. 

B. It is generally present on estates, but does not cause 
serious damage. 
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BLACK BOT (Phytophthora faberi). 

GRENADA, B. It occurs in most districts. 

ST. VINCENT. A. A fair number of pods are attacked in all 
districts. 

B. It occurs in all plantations, but the extent of the 
damage is difficult to estimate. 

ST. LUCIA. B. It is common throughout the island. 

DOMINICA. A. It is usually found in conjunction with 
canker, on delicate varieties. 

B. It is associated unmistakably with stem disease (canker). 

PINK DISEASE (Corticium lilacino'fiiscum, B. and C.). 

ST. LUC lA, B. It is present, but is of rare occurrence. No 
fRses were noted during 1911. 

THREAD BLIGHTS. 

CiRENADA. B. One case was reported on cacao. 

ST. LUCIA, B. None w’ere observed or reported, 

HORSE HAIR BLIGHT (il/oroamms equiainiSf Mull.). 

GRENADA. B. One case occurred in St. Andrew’s parish. 
The tree was in contact with a badly infested nutmeg plant. 

ST. LUC lA, B, None were observed or reported. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

ST. VINCJ NT. B. A pod disease due to CoUeiotrivhum sp. 
was observed ; it was not of a serious nature. 

Limes and Other Citrus Plants. 

ROOT canker {Fomes hicidus, Fr. ?). 

MONTSERRAT. A, No additional evidence was available to 
show the amount of damage caused by this disease. 

B. Several fields that had been in a healthy condition for 
many years showed symptoms of this, and in one instance an 
acre of trees entirely succumbed. Numerous brackets of Fumes 
luciduH were found on these trees. Brackets have also been 
found, in sporadic cases, on trees that have iiresumably 
succumbed to root disease. 

ANTIGUA. A. This was not increasing. 

B. It appeared that the disease was not spreading, or at 
least was only doing so very slowdy. 

BLACK ROOT DlHBAHE (ROHelUuia Sp.^. 

ST, LUCIA. B. This was present to a limited extent, and 
was just recorded on these hosts in 1911. 

DOMINICA. A. Lime trees frequently die out on newly 
formed estates, owing to this and to the red root ciiseases. 
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Digging up and replanting are recommended as remedial 
measures. Coast estates hai^ly ever suffer from these diseases. 

B. Sporadic instances of this disease are of common 
occurrence on estates in the interior, and formed the subject of 
an investigation by the Mydologist during September .1011. 
The results of this are given in the Agricultural News, 
Vol. X, p. 886, and will form the subject of a separate paper 
to be re^ at the Conference. 

RBD ROOT DiSBASB (Sphaeroatilbe sp.). 

DOMINICA. B. This, like the above, is of sporadic occur¬ 
rence and is limited to interior estates. An account of it 
appears in the Agrievltural News, Vol. X, p. 882. 

MlSCBLLANBOn& 

MONTSERRAT AND ANTIGUA. B. Melauose was observed 
in these two islands. 

Diseases of Rubber Plants. 

SEEDLING DISBASB OF Hevea brasUienaia. 

DOMINICA. A. An unidentified fungus disease of seeclUog 
Para rubber trees broke out in the nursery at the Botanic 
Gardens in March, but it was soon brought under control by 
the use of Bordeaux mixture and a mixture of lime and sulphur. 

B. This disease did not occur during this period. 

BLACK ROOT DISEASE (RoselUnia sp.) ON CASTILLOA. 

GRENADA. B. A fair number of cases, about twenty, 
occurred. 

ST. LUCIA. B. One case was recorded. 

DOMINICA. B. It was only found where Castilloa was 
grown under unsuitable conditions. 

Sweet Potato. 

ROOT DISEASE {Maraamiua sp.). 

ANTIGUA. A mycelium very similar to that of Mamamius 
aacchari was commonly found on sweet potatoes during this 
period. It is most noticeable in fields where potatoes are 
planted immediately after sugar-tane. 

MISCELLANEOUS, 

DOMINICA. A. An unidentified fungus was reported on 
the leaves and stems of plants growing in the interior of the 
island. 
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Yams. 

TUBER DISEASE. 

ST. LUCIA* B. Some tubers become black inside, apid hollow, 
after being stored for a few months. 

Ground Nuts. 

ROOT DISEASE. 

DOMINICA. A. This disease was not reported during the 
year. 

B. No ground nuts were grown on the experiment plots. 

MONTSERRAT. B. Root disease was believed to be present 
on the experiment plots at Grove Station, but it occasioned 
only slight loss. 

ST. KITTS. A. There were no signs of this disease in the 
experiment plots, and it was not reported from elsewhere, 

NEVIS. A. The Red Spanish variety, only, was attacked 
to a slight extent 

rust {Uredo arachidiSi Lagh.). 

DOMINICA. A. It occurred in the various plots, but the 
attack was not serious. 

MONTSERRAT. A. It was Very plentiful on the experiment 
plots. The results obtained from the use of Bordeaux mixture 
during the season support the theory that the disease shortens 
the life of these plants. The section sprayed remained green 
for a longer time than did the unsprayed section, and there 
was a considerable development of the fungus on the latter 
section, at a time when it could scarcely be found on the 
former, 

B. It was prevalent on all the varieties under cultivation 
in the experiment plots ; the Carolina Running suffered most, 
and the Gambia variety least of all. Spraying experiments 
with Bordeaux mixture did not yield any definite results ; in 
fact they rather indicated that little or no damage is caused by 
the fungus. It was noticed that the actual number of pustules 
on the sprayed portions was small compared with that on the 
unsprayed, but tests for yield and quality showed no consistent 
results, (^e Agricultural Netvs, Vol XI, p. 14.) 

ST. KITTS. A. Leaf rust appeared on the experiment plots 
when the vines were maturing. Spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture gave good results. 

LEAP SPOT (Cercoapoki peraonata^ E. and E.). 

DOMINICA. A. This did not attack the crop during this 
period; though it did considerable damage in the previous 
year. 



MISCBLLANBOnS. 


GRENADA. B. No ground nut diseases were reported; the 
fungus root disease is, however, annually recurrent. 

DOMINICA. B. No ground nuts were grown during the 
year under review. 

ST. KITTS. B. Owing to the drought during the growing 
season, the results obtained from the experiment plots were 
unsatisfactory, but there was no appearance of any disease 
among the vines or nuts. 


Onions. 

BACTERIAL BOT. 

MONTSERRAT. A. The Only instance observed was at 
Grove Station, where the plants were attacked when nearly 
mature. It ultimately caused some loss, through decay, after 
the reaping of the crop. 

NEVIS. A. This only occurred some time after the onions 
had been gathered. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. B. Oiiions kept well during this season. 

Maize. 

ROOT disease. 

ANTIGUA. A. Some isolated fields were rather badly 
attacked, but the damage was not so severe as that indicted 
in the previous season. 

B. Isolated instances of this are common, but it has not 
assumed the serious propoi tions possessed by it two years ago. 

ST. KiiTS. A. This disease has caused much loss from 
time to time; signs of it were seen, but it was not as prevalent 
as in past years. Two estates that planted corn grown at the 
Experiment Station obtained good returns, and there was no 
disease. Maize is not planted largely on estates in St. Kitts. 

B. There was not so much of this disease seen, during the 
two years under consideration, as there has been in previous 
seasons. On account of the drought, only a small amount of 
corn was raised. 

Miscellaneous Notes. 

GRENADA. B. In St, Andrew’s parish several nutmeg 
trees were seriously attacked by horse-hair and thread blights. 
Isolated cases of a fungus root disease occurred on pigeon peas 
in November; all cases were fatal. Mistletoe is a fairly extensive 
peat on cacao in the mountain lands, and love vine {Cuscuta sp.) 
in waste lands. 

ST. VINCENT. A. Fungus and bacterial diseases of cotton 
were of sufficient extent to cause anxiety, but a fair crop was 
obtained ultimately. 
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B. An arrowroot disease known as ^ burning * was reported 
upon by the Mycologist during the period (see Agricultural 
Neivs, VoL X, p. 174). 

ST. LUCfA. B. An entomogenous fungus new to the island 
{IIypochrella ovcyspova^ Massee) was found on scale insects. 

DOMiNK A. A. Fungus diseases were not in evidence, and 
the conditions generally were very favourable to plant growth. 

B. Mistletoe was geberally jirevalent on the older lime 
estates. The necessity for removing this parasite has been 
recognized generally during the last two years, and the work 
of removal is becoming part of the estate routine. The love 
vine occurs in the La Plaine and Portsmouth districts, on limes. 

MOKTSERRAT. B. Love vine or dodder (Cuacuta sp.) was 
reported to have taken posssession of about 3 acres of cotton in 
spite of repeated attempts to control it. The cotton was 
abandoned. This was in a remote spot adjacent to forest, at 
the north of the island. 

ANTIGUA. B. The love vine apiieared to be increasing in 
certain districts—All Saints parish and the southern parts of 
the island. Parasitic fungi on scale insects proved to be 
commoner in the southern district than was expected. 

ST. KITTS. A. Only the usual diseases of staple crops were 
recorded, and these did not cause serious damage. 

B. The same vas true of this period, though some harm 
was inflicted on sugar-canes by drought, in one district. The 
love vine was fairly common, but did not occur on plants of 
any value. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. Very little attempt is made to investi¬ 
gate plant diseases and insect {lests in Tortola. ' 

B. Love vine and mistletoe seemed to be on the increase. 
Meteorological Conditions. 

ST. VINCENT. A, This was a fairly satisfactory season ; 
there was rather too much rain in August and September for 
cotton, but other crops did not suffer. 

B. The season was very wet, and in most districts the 
rainfall was much above the average. 

ST. LUCIA. B. In April and May, unusually wet weather 
was experienced ; while in October and November a period of 
comparative drought occurred. In other resxiects the season 
was normal. 

1X)MINICA. A. The weather was, on the whole, very favour¬ 
able to plant growth. The rainfall was somewhat excessive 
during July, August and September 1910, but the season was 
otherwise normal. There were no serious storms, with the 
exception of one in the south windward portion of the island, 
in February 1911. 

B. On the whole, the season under review was favourable. 
The rainfall was not excessive and there were no long periods 
of drought, while winds were moderate. All these factors 





contributed to the compamtive freedom of Dominica from any 
serious outbreak of pests. 

MONTSERRAT. A. Tbe rainfall was somewhat below the 
average in 1910, but was evenly distributed. 

B. The total rainfall at Grove estate was 7 inches less for 
eleven months than for the corresponding period of 1910. A 
period of drought extended from May to the latter part of Sep; 
tember, when rains fell; good weather was experienced during 
the months of October and November. 

ANTIOFA. A. The rainfall for this period was alx)ut 13 
inches less than that for the previous similar period ; it was, 
however, fairly evenly distributed. 

B. A serious drought prevailed from the end of May, until 
September. Good rains fell in the later months. 

ST. KiTi’S. A. The rainfall for the first seven months of 
the year 1910 was very small: only 13 inches was recorded at 
the Botanic Station. Subsequently, from August 1910 to the 
end of the period in March 1911, a satisfactory rainfall was 
experienced. 

B. The rainfall, as measured at the Botanic Station, from 
April 1 to the tmd of November 1911, was just under 25 inches, 
the higiiest rainfall in one month being 4*92 inches in October. 
The rainfall on the northern side of the island, however, has 
had about double this value for the same period ; 48 inches was 
received at one estate in this district, and as a consequence, the 
condition of the crops is more satisfactory in this locality. 

NEVIS. A. The rainfall for the year 1910 was below the 
average; two distinct periods of drought were experienced. 
During the first three months of 1911 good rains fell. 

B, A rather severe drought commenced at the beginning 
of June 1911, and continued practically until the end of the 
period, with the exception of the occurrence of a moderate 
rainfall in September. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. A. The sea^'un until mid-August 1910 was 
abnormally dry. After that, light and intermittent rains fell, 
favouring the development of tbe cotton crop. 

B. From May 1911 to the end of October, the rainfall was 
very deficient, and crops suffered greatly from the very hot, 
dry weather. The hurricane season was exceptionally calm. 
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TABLES TO SHOW THE OCCURRENCE OP PESTS 
AND DISEASES OF CROPS IN THE WINDWARD 
AND LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

FOBPIBIOU A, JUNE 1910 TO MABCH 1911 , AND B, APRIL 
1911 TO OBCBMBBB 1911 . 


Evplanation :— 

+ = positive observation of occurrence, 

o = definite „ „ non-occurrence. 

? = doubtful „ „ occurrence. 

Where a blank sptvce is left, no reliable information under this 
head has been received. 

INSECT PESTS; PERIOD A. 
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FUNGUS DISEASES; PERIOD A. 
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FUNGUS DISEASES; PERIOD B,--(Concluded.) 



BUD ROT OF THB OOGOA-NUT PALM. 

HY JAMES BIRCB RORER, A.a, M.A., 

Mycologist, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

Bud rot is undoubtedly the most serious disease of the cocoa- 
nut palm. It has been known for many years, but recently 
has attracted much attention throughout the West Indies on 
account of the losses resulting from its ravages and the in¬ 
creased value of cocoa nut properties. Perhaps the most damage 
has been done in Cuba, where the disease has practically 
wiped out many of the best cocoa-nut estates; but great loss 
has also been sustained in some of the other islands and Cen¬ 
tral American countries as well. 

For many years, the cause of the disease was a matter of 
mere speculation, with the result that it was ascribed by many 
investigators to poor soil, lack oi drainage, and a great number 
of different insects and fungi. Within the past few years, how¬ 
ever, careful studies have been made, and the conclusions 
reached show that bacteria are the real cause of the trouble 
and that insects are instrumental only as carriers of infection. 
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J. R. Johnston, formerly of the United States Departc^ent 
of Agriculture, now Mycologist of the Porto Rico Sugar 
Planters’ Station, has spent several years in the study of bud 
rot. He has proved by inoculation experiments that the 
disease is due to a specific bacterium which is so like Bacillus 
coli that the two cannot be distinguished ; in fact he states 
that the disea«^e can be produced by inoculation with pure cul-* 
tures of B, coli, * 

The disease gains entrance to the tree as a rule at the bases 
of the leaves or flower stalks. When the point of first attack 
is in the outer leaves or older flower stalks, the bud and young 
leaves may remain unaffected for a long time; but if the in¬ 
fection takes place in one of the central leaves, the bud soon 
rots and falls over, often leaving some of the nut clusters 
and outer leaves still attached to the tree. The course of the 
disease, once it has gained entrance to the tissues, may be 
either slow or rapid, depending upon many conditions, but in 
all cases the result is the same; namely, the whole top falls 
from the tree leaving the naked stem standing. 

Whether or not the bacteria can gain entrance to the 
tissues through the unbroken epidermis, or whether a wound 
is necessary, I have not been able to make out. However it is 
possible to infect trees, without wounding them artificially, 
simply by pouring a pure culture of the causative organism 
into the crown. 

Bud rot must not be confused with the so-called root 
disease, although both may be present in the same tree.’’< The 
latter trouble is always characterized by discoloured roots and 
a distinct red ring of tissue in the stem ; while in the case of 
bud rot pure and simple, the roots and lower stem seem 
perfectly healthy. 

Although Stockdale has attributed the root disease to a 
»pecies of Diplodia, there is no ground for this assumption. In 
fact, work which has been carried on here for the past two 
years points to the conclusion that physiological conditions, 
rather than any specific organic parasite, are responsible for 
the trouble.! 

Bud rot has been quite prevalent in Trinidad, but measures 
are being taken to prevent its spread. So far sanitation alone 
has been used; but the good results have been very marked in 
that the disease has been greatly reduced. From November 80, 
1909, until February 1911, one of the Agricultural Inspectors 
visited all the districts of the island in which cocoa-nuts are 
grown, and supeiwised the destruction of all dead and dying 
cocoa-nut trees. About 18,000 trees in all were destroyed. The 
method of procedure has been as follows. Trees which had 
been dead for a long time were simply felled, cut into junks 
from 4 to 6 feet long, piled aroiind the stump together with as 
much trash as possible, and burned. It was found very diffi- 


^ Since this paper was written, the full account of Johnston’s investiga¬ 
tions has been issued as Bulletin 228, United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, Washington, D. 0. 

t The details of this work are given in Circular No. 4, Board of Agricul¬ 
ture^ Trinidad^ 1911. 
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cult to burn cocoa-nut .wood completely, but if it is thoroughly 
scorched it will serve the purpose as well. In cases where the 
trees were just beginning to show signs of the disease or had 
recently died* all infectious material such as the bud, the leaf 
bases, and flower stalks, and the upper portion of the stems was 
destroyed at once. This was accomplished by burying the 
whole mass with lime in deep trenches ; the remaining portion 
of the trunk may be cut up and burned as in the other cases. 

Since this work has been done, there has been a marked 
reduction in the cases of new infections, and it points rather 
conclusively to the fact that the disease can be held in check 
by these sanitary measures, provided they are enforced on 
every property. 

We hope soon to be able to make it compulsory for all 
property owners having diseased cocoa-nut trees to destroy 
them at once. Our new Plant Protection Ordinance is now be¬ 
fore the Legislative Council for its final reading, and will soon 
be passed. 

Although no trials have been made here in spraying cocoa- 
nut trees, on account of the difficulty ofthe work, some suc¬ 
cess has been attained in keeping down bud rot by the use of 
disinfectants placed by hand in the crown of the trees. Salt 
is the commonest substance used. A pound or two of coarse 
salt can be tied in a piece of cocoa-nut fibre and suspended in 
the crown of the tree in such a position that the rains will 
wash the brine down into the leaf bases. Some planters have 
tried iron sulphate, and have reported favourably on its use; 

. while still ethers use copper sulphate. 

During the coming year, I hope to try some fungicides and 
' insecticides on a large scale. 

In closing, as a note of warning, 1 should like to say that 
during the past few years many cocoa-nuts have been planted in 
Trinidad and other West Indian Islands on soil which is in no 
way suitable for their growth, and as a result the trees die out 
when they reach the bearing stage. 

Cocoa-nuts will not thrive if they are planted on unsuit¬ 
able soils and in bush which is simply cut down once or 
twice a year. The ground must be kept loose and friable by 
thorough tillage, and the trees given the best possible cultiva¬ 
tion. 
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OOOOA-NUT PALM IMSBOTS IN TRINIDAD. 

BY F. W. URICH, 

Entomologist, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

On the whole, the cocoa-nut palm is fairly free from any 
serious insect pest; occasionally attacks are isolated and 
sporadic; many of the insects appear to follow fungus disease 
or attack trees growing under unfavourable soil conditions; 
others again are well kept in check by natural enemies, and 
only increase when these enemies are prevented from doing 
their work, as will be mentioned later. 

BEETLES BORING IN THE STEM. The palm weevll (Rhyn- 
chophoma palmai^m) has always been credited wdth being 
most destructive to cocoa-nuts, but with few exceptions is 
generally a secondary pest, following fungus disease or attack¬ 
ing trees that have been damaged or are growing under 
unfavourable conditions, and are in consequence weakened. 
The female beetle appears to be attracted by the acetic 
fermentation which takes place in diseased trees ; further, in 
most cases that 1 have observed, it appears to select only trees 
injured by cuts, cracks or abrasions, for ovipositing. Young 
trees up to four and five years of age are those mostly attacked. 
Full-grown trees are not touched. There are several cases on 
i*ecord where apparently healthy trees had been attacked at 
the growing point and at the l^e of the developing fronds, 
but I am inclined to think that there must have been a wound 
of some kind, either a cracking of the tissues or some other 
damage. Mr. Dolly, of Mayaro, a most careful observer, has 
point^ out to me that when young trees are growing in old 
cultivation, the falling fronds of the tall trees sometimes 
damage the tender leaves of the small ones and so open the 
way to a beetle attack. In all case's of attacks on healthy 
trees 1 have noticed that the young trees were growing under 
tall ones. The part of the stem selected is generally the soft 
tissue near the top and at the bases of the fronds ; the larvae 
sometimes eat into the petiole of the leaf when it is fairly 
young. 

The remedies employed have been preventive, and consist 
in tariing wounds. If the growing point is attacked, and as 
long as the bud is not damaged, the larvae are cut out and the 
wound dressed with tar. 

The bearded weevil (Rhina barbiroatria) has different 
habits from the preceding species, inasmuch as it attacks 
full-or half-grown trees. It confines its attack only to the 
stem. The damage is done by the larvae, which bore regular 
galleries in the hardest part of the stem, resembling those of 
longicorn larvae. Like the palm weevil, the bearded weevil is 
attracted by fermentation, and it is significant that trees 
suffering from bud rot are attacked at the top, and those affected 
by root disease at the base, of the stem. The female beetle is 
not attracted by wounds, but when she lays eggs, she gnaws 
a little depression in the hard bark of the stem. Besides 
diseased trees, this weevil will attack trees that have been 
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cicorcfaed either accidentally or ‘fired’ on purpose to cure 
disease. Cases of beetles attacking healthy trees that have been 
scorched have not been observed. The methods of control 
adopted have been preventive, and consist in tarring the stem 
of the trees that have been scorched. A mixture of white 
lime, to which is added 5 Bb. of arsenate of lead to every 50 
gallons of solution, is also used. Ambrosia beetles (Xyleborus 
perforana) and allied species attack trees under the same 
conditions as the bearded weevil. 

The beetles Meiamaaiua hemiptcrus^ Metamasiua cinnamoni- 
nuH* and a species of Rhodobaenus attack trees under much the 
same conditions as the palm weevil, and are often found asso¬ 
ciated with it. 

INSECTS AFFKCJ’ING THE LEAVES. There is quite a number 
of caterpillars. Coceidae and Aleyrodidae to be found on 
cocoa-nut leaves, but with one or two exceptions none of them 
do any damage as they are either not numerous or are kept in 
check by natural enemies. 

The cocoa-nut butterfly (Brassolia aophorae) cannot be 
considered a pest here, but it occurs occasionally wherever 
cocoa-nuts are grown. A few years ago it was quite numerous 
in the NaparimH district, and destroyed a good many royal 
palms. It is kept in cheek by a Tachinid fly. 

The following Coceidae have been observed 

Icerya montserraienaia, 

Paeudococcua nipae, 

Vinaonia aielUfera^ 

Pbinaapis Imxi, 

Aapidiotua destructor. 

The first four species are not ii umerons, and are kept in 
chf*ck by predaceous beetles and hyineno})terous parasites, but 
the last-named coccid does damage occasionally. It is only 
injurious to tall, full-grown trees, and then only when associat¬ 
ed with the ant Aztcca i.hartif(\\\ The ants take great care of 
the scale insects, sometimes co\ering them o>ei‘ with a carton 
made of wood flbi*e mixed with earth. 

Some spraying experiments undertaken have shown 
that commercial lime-sulpliur wash used in the proportion 
of 1 to 15 will free a tree from ants for six months, and 
that arsenate of lead in the proportion of 5 fl). to 50 gallons 
of water acts as a preventive against them. Some trees 
affected were sprayed with arsenate of lead in November 
last, and at the time of writing were still free from ants. 
As long as the ants can be kept away from the trees, 
the natural enemies of the scale insects get the upper 
hand. The spraying of tall trees is not quite easy, but it can 
be done very well by a good cocoa-nut picker. The apparatus 
used consists of a good barrel pump, 50 feet of J-inch india- 
rubber hose, and a rod of about 10 feet. The man ascends the 


*ln (’irculai N*). the Hoard <>l .Vgi kmiUiiiv, Tniudud—lVeliminar\ 

Notei^ on 8onu‘ Jiisorts Affecting the Coco-nut Palm—J ivfei to this 8|)ecies 
the Coco-nut Spheriophorus. 
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tree carrying the rod attached to his belt. Arrived at the 
crown, he stands up against the stem by means of his climbing 
loop and does the spraying. About 10 gallons of solution were 
used per tree. Scales on low trees are controlled by natural 
enemies, of which there are several species of lady>bird beetles 
and hymenopterous parasites. 

BEBTLBS AFFBCTIKQ TOHNO PLANTS. The insect locally 
called rhinoceros beetle {Strategua anachoreta) is occasionally 
injurious to young plants by burrowing from beneath into the 
soft tissues of the plant and destroying the bud. It has never 
been known to attack a plant above ground. An application 
of lime around the trees after planting out appears to protect 
them. 

RELATION OF INBBOTS TO BUD ROT. The fermenting tissues 
of a cocoa-nut palm affected by bud rot attract quite a number 
of insects, but so far no observations of direct transmission of 
the disease by insects have been made. The palm weevil and 
bearded weevil have often been mentioned in connexion with 
bud rot, but they are never found in the rotting bud. The 
insects more likely to transmit the disease are the scavenger 
Hies whose larvae live in the decomposed bud. Trees affected 
by bud rot are generally burned or buried. 


SCALB INSBOTS AND THBIR INSBCT 
PARASITIBS. 


BT H. A. BALLOIT, H.Sc-. 

Entomologist on the Staff of the Imperial Department of 

Agriculture 

In 1888, Mr. F. Du Cane Oodman, acting on behalf of a 
Committee for the exploration of the fauna and flora of the 
West Indian Islands, appointed by a Royal Commission and 
the Royal Society, sent out Mr. H. H. Smith who spent some 
timd making collections in St Vincent, Grenada and the 
Grenadines. These collections were afterwaiYis studied and 
reported upon by specialists. 

The Parasitic Hymenoptera were submitted to Dr. C. V. 
Riley, Emtomologist to tiie United States Department of 
Agriculture. Dr. Riley and two of bis assistants who were 
spedalists in this group of insects studied these collections, 
and reported upon them in two papers, one of which, read be¬ 
fore the Linnean Society (London), on June 20, 1808, was 
entiUsd A Report upon the Parasitic Hymenoptera of the 
Island of St Vincent, by C. V. Riley, W. H. Ashmead and 
L. O. Howard {Journal of the Linnean Society, VoL XXV, pp. 
58*264). The other was entitled A Report on the Parasitic 
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Hymenoptera of the Island of Grenada, by William H. Asbmead. 
This was published in the Proceedings of the Zoological Society 
(London), November 19, 1805. 

The material from St. Vincent yielded 340 species, and that 
from Grenada 188. Of these, 308 occurred in St. Vincent but 
not in Grenada, and 146 occurred in Grenada but not in St. 
Vincent, and thirty-seven occurred in both islands. From St. 
Vincent there were 299 species described as new to science, and 
forty-one which had been previously described. Of the latter, 
nineteen had been previously recorded as occurring in St. 
Vincent, and twenty two were then recorded from that island 
for the first time. In the material from Grenada, 128 species 
were described as new and fifty-five were recorded from that 
island for the first time; this latter number included thirty- 
seven which had been described shortly before from St, Vincent, 
in the report already mentioned. 

It will be seen from what has been stated that there was 
an abundance of parasitic insects in the islands where the 
collections were made ; and it is not to be supposed that the 
material collected by Mr. Smith included more than a small 
fraction of the species which exist in those islands. The 
specimens were collected, and not bred from their hosts, and 
consequently the reports mentioned have not given particulars 
as to the part played by these parasitic forms in their inter¬ 
relations with other insects, and with each other. 

A very large proportion of the insects grouped together in 
the Parasitic Hymenoptera are parasitic in habit; many of 
them live in the eggs, or the bodies of the larvae or pupae, 
of plant-feeding insects, while others attack other parasites. 
A comparatively small number of species in this group are 
plantfeeding. 

These insects pla}’ an important part in preserving the 
balance of life, in any given locality ; and a knowledge of their 
habits and their hosts is of value. At the present time, per¬ 
haps more than ever in the past, attention is being turned to 
the iKiHsibility of utilizing natural enemies in the fight against 
pests of all kinds, and remarkable results have been, and are 
being, attained. 

It has long been known that insect tiest.s are generally 
much more severe in their attacks when introduced into a new 
locality than they are in their native habitats, and this has 
been explained by the statement that when they are introduced 
to a new locality they are not accompanied by their natural 
enemies. 

In California an introduced scale, the cottony cushion «cale 
{Icerya purchani)^ became a tnenance to the citrus cultivations 
of that State, and no remedy or treatment was found which 
gave satisfactory results in the control of the pest until the 
Australian lady-bird (Vedalia cardinalis) was discovered in 
Australia, the native home of the cottony cushion scale. This 
lady-bird was successfully introduced into California in 1889, 
and since that time has exercised such a complete control over 
the scaie that this insect has practically ceased to be a pest 
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In California, also, the black scale (Saiaaetia oleae) is con¬ 
trolled in like manner by means of a parasite (Scutelliata 
cyanea) which was introduced from South Africa. 

In Florida, scale insects and white fly {Aleyrodes citri) are 
controlled to a fairly satisfactory extent by parasitic fungi. 
Many other insects besides scales are also controlled by natural 
enemies. 

In the West Indies there are also good examples of the 
control of insect pests by natural enemies. 

In Dominica, the scale insects which occur on limes rarely 
develop in sufficient numbers to cause serious damage. The 
internal parasites, the lady-birds, and the parasitic fungi, 
under normal conditions, exercise a very satisfactory degree of 
control over them. 

The black scale of cotton {Saiaaetia nigra) was a serious 
pest in Barbados, and to a lesser extent in other cotton grow¬ 
ing islands, a few years ago. At the present time, and for 
several years past, the parasite {Zalophothriv mirum) has been 
sufficiently active to keep this pest entirely within bounds, and 
the black scale is no longer a post. The shield scale fungus 
which IS perhaps more abundant, and is certainly better 
known than formerly, is also of value in this connexion, though 
not so f reel neatly seen attacking the scale on cotton as on 
other plants. This has a direct bearing, however, on the rela¬ 
tion of the black scale to eotton, since by reducing the numbers 
of the scale insect on other plants it greatly decreases the rate 
of infection of the cotton, because the cotton, being an annual 
crop, must be infested each year from some outside source. 

Cotton growers will remember the extreme abundance of 
the cotton worm in two or three succeeding years, followed by 
a remarkable absence of this pest for two seasons. This absence 
Avas undoubtedly due to the presence of large numbers of 
natural enemies. 

In St. Vincent the natural enemies of the cotton worm 
have held it in check satisfactorily for the entire eight or nine 
years since the establishment of the cotton industry. 

The natural enemies of the cotton worm are egg parasites 
of larvae and pupae, predaceous insects, and birds and toads. 

The sweet potato worm, the larva of Protoparce cingulatay 
is at times a pest, occurring in such numbers as to be able to 
defoliate entire fields of potatoes in a few days. Those who 
have had experience of such an attack probably realize that in 
the following season the potato worm is scarcely to be found 
in the same locality. This condition is due to the fact that 
the dipterous parasite (Sturmia diatincta) develops in enormous 
numbers, and attacks such a large proportion of the larvae 
and pupae, that the progeny o^ the few emerging moths are 
hardly lo be seen on the succeeding crop. 

The moth borer of the sugar-cane {Diatraea aaccharalia) is 
known to be held in check to a large extent by the egg para¬ 
site Trkhogramma pretioaUf and it is likely that one or more 
species of Telenomus are also helpful in this connexion. 
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The Rearch for these useful forms of insects is being carried 
on vigorously in all parts of the world. At the last West 
Indian Agriculture Conference, held in Barbados in January 
1908, there was present Mr. W. W. Proggatt, who on behalf 
of the Government of the States of Australia was making a 
trip around the world studying the work being done and the 
results obtained in the control of insect pests by means of 
natural enemies. Mr. Proggatt's especial interest was in the 
control of fruit flies Recently, an officer of the Entomological 
Bureau of the United States Department of Agriculture has 
visited India in search of parasites of the citrus white fly. A 
few years ago Mr. Marlatt of the same Bureau visited China 
and Japan in search of parasites of the San Jose scale. 

For several years i)a'^t the Bureau of Entomology of the 
United states Department of Agriculture, in co-operation with 
the State of Massachusetts, has been importing parasities of 
the gipsy moth {Porthvtria dinpar) from Europe and Japan, 
in the hope of finding some that will become established in 
spite of the change in climatic conditions, and aid in the con¬ 
trol of this most serious i)est. 

Prom these few illiistiations it will b(‘ seen what impor¬ 
tance is attached to this line of work. The expense entailed in 
the importation of natuial eaeniies from foreign countries is 
enormous, but it is believed that where the efforts are success¬ 
ful the results will amply justify the means, and that ehanees 
of success are sufliciently good to warrant a vigorous continua¬ 
tion of the efforts and the expenditure. 

An investigation of scale insects and their parasites has 
been undertaken by the Imperial Department of Agriculture 
in the West Indies recently in a small way, the object first of 
all being to ascertain \\hat species of j)arasite‘< are to be found 
attacking the scale insects in these islands. Later, the knowl¬ 
edge thus obtained will be available in utilizing the parasites 
in controlling the pests. 

The plan has been biiefiy this; scale-infested material was 
to be collected by the agricultural officers in each island and 
sent by them to the Head Office, wliere the parasites might be 
secured for identification. 

This work was started in 1909, and for about fifteen months 
material was received at moie cr less regular intervals from 
several of the islands. The leaves and twigs of plants bearing 
the scale insects were enclosed in muslin or calico bags, and 
packed in boxes for forwarding by post. Many lots were 
spoiled by the growth of fungi induced by dampness in the 
packages, but others were successful. 

Prom this material, eleven species of parasites have been 
reared and identified. None of these were recorded in the 
reports noted in the beginning of this paper, while four of the 
number were new species. The parasite of the black scale of 
cotton {Zalophothrix mirum), T\hich was described as new in 
1908, frpm Barbados, is included among the eleven species 
secured and as one of the four new species. In addition to 
this, there have been recently collected and identified nineteen 
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species of pamsites, of which thirteen have been speciBcally 
determined. These include two new species* 

Parasitic Hymenoptera were collected by sweeping with 
the net on an experiment plot of limes in Montserrat, in March 
1910. An account of this experiment was given in the West 
Indian Bulletin, Vol. XI, p. 39, in an article entitled Notes on 
Lime Cultivation. 

From this collection nine species of parasitic Hymenoptera 
have been determined, of which five have been identified 
specifically. One of this number was a new species. 

In the case of parasites bred from scale insects the host is 
known, and of course at least one locality is recorded. Further 
study may greatly increase the number of kiiowm hosts and 
extend the recogni''.ed range of distribution for any of these. 
The species which were previously known are of general distri¬ 
bution in other parts of the world, while nothing is known yet 
of the new species except the original record of host and the 
localities from which they came. 

Of the parasitic insects collected by sweeping in Lime 
Experiment ^ Plot I at Montserrat, the hosts are not known 
definitely; but from the records of the same species in other 
localities, and of closely related forms, suggestions as to the 
nature of the hosts can be made with tolerable accuracy. 

In addition to the imrasites obtained from the sources 
mentioned above, there are to be included in this account 
sixteen others in regard to which more or less definite knowl¬ 
edge is recorded ; most of these have \yeen recently identified. 

The hymenopterous parasites mentioned in these notes 
have nearly all been studi^ by specialists at Washington, D.C., 
through the kindness of Dr. L. O Howard, Chief of the Bureau 
of Entomology of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. A larger part of the identifications have been furnished 
by Dr. Howard and Mr, J. S. Crawford ; the new species have in 
each instance been described by Mr. Crawford. The writer of 
this paper desires to express his appreciation of the assistance 
thus received, and thanks to these gentlemen for their kindness 
in examining the material 

In addition to the parasitic Hymenoptera, other natural 
enemies of scale insects are known to occur in the West Indies* 
which may be briefly noted here. These include seveml lady¬ 
birds and the fiery ground beetle, among the Coleoptera, 
several species of predaceous Hymenoptera, and a few parasitic 
and pr^aceous flies among the the Diptera. In this order there 
are also certain Cecidomyiid flies believed to be parasitic on 
scale insects and mealy-bugs. 

A moth which attacks t|ie Oleander shield scale (Saiesetia 
oleae) and a small, reddish mite which is often to be seen 
associated with scale insects, may be included under the head 
of miscellaneous natural enemies. 

The accompanying tables pt*esent in concise form the 
information relating to the parasites and other natural •enemies 
t^erred to in these notes. 
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INSBCT PARASirns AND THEIR HABITAT. 


Parasites. 


Hosts. 


Food plant. 


Remarks. 


Hymenoptera 
Aspidiotiphagus 
dtrinvBf Craw. 


Aphelinm fusci- 
pennis, How. 


Zahphothrix 
mirum^ Craw. 


Arrhenophagiis 
chionasp^is 
Auriv. 
Cocophagm 
cognaUm^ How. 


Coccophagtis 

flavoaciitellumt 

Ashm. 

Coccophagua tm- 
7nacte2a^tia,How. 

Coccophagua 
ochraceua^ How. 

Horiamenua bat- 
lout, Crawford 


Scale Insects. 
Lepidoaaphea 
beokii 


Heniiehionaa- 
pia minat' 
Hemichioncts- 
pia minor 
Aapidiotaa 
destructor 
Saiaaetia nigra 
S. hemiaphaer- 
ica 

S. oleae 


Ceroplaatea 

cerripedi- 

formia 

Hemichionaapia 

minoi^ 


Lime 


Cotton, pigeon 
pea 

Cotton, pigeon 
pea 

Avocado pear 


Acalypha 


Very common 
in Montser¬ 
rat : a cos¬ 
mopolitan 
insect, at¬ 
tacking L, 
beckii on all 
citrus trees. 
Plentiful in 
Barbados. 

Barbados. 
Barbados 
(Coccid B. 0) 
Of general 
occurrence 
throughout 
Leeward and 
Windward 
islands. 
Principally a 
parasite of 
S. nigra, 
Barbados 
(B, 12.) 


Saiaaetia nigra 
Hemichionaapia 
minor 


Hibiscus 


Ceroplaatea 

Jloridenaia 


Mignonette 


Antigua. 

Twigs bore 
two species 
of scales. 

The host of 
the parasite 
is doubtful. 

Antigua 
(A. 40.) 


\Saiaaetia hem- 


Teak 


iaphaerica 

Chionaapia Lime 
citri 

Saiaaetia oleae Spathodea 


St. Vincent. 

Montserrat. 

Z, mv^m was 
bred from 
this same 
scale mate¬ 
rial and H, 
ballouif and 
may 1^ a 
secondary 
parasite. 
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Insect Parasites and their Habitat. — (Contd.) 


ParasiteH. 


Hosts. 


Teirastichiii^ nritf ' Ceroploates 


guennis^ Craw. 


TanaoHiigmodea 
tetaruH, Craw. 


florid ensis 


\!Saia»eiia nigra 


[ Food plant. 
MiKBonette 


Hibiscus 


Remarks. 

Antigua. Bred 
from same 
lot of C. flor- 
idenain as 
Coccophagufi 
flavoHvnteU 
lum. 

Barbados 
(B. 7.) 


Parasitic Hymenuutera Taken by Sweepinii with the 
Net in Lime Pi.ot 1, Montserrat. 


Parasites. 

AceroUt sp. 


Chalvis robusta, Cresson 

Encoila sp. 

Eurytomn sp. 

Horinmen?cs nigrocyanens^ 
Ashmead 

Hovismenua sp. 

Perilampus parvus, Howard. 
Spilochalcis femoratus, Fabr. 


Tdrymus montserrati 
Trissodontaapis sp. 


Remarks. 

Family Proctrotiypidae. 
i The species included in this 
i family are largely parasites 
I of (^ecidomyiid flies, larvae 
I and pupae. 

I 

I A parasite of the larvae and 
I pupae of butterflies and 
moths. 

A genus included in the Cyni- 
; pidae, a family of gall-making 
insects. This genus, however, 
includes parasitic species. 

One of the Chalcidae. 

A species of C'halcidae, which 
may prove to be a secondary 
parasite. 

Parasite on Lepidoptera. 

Species of this genus are para- 
.sites on the eggs, the larvae 
or pupae of Lepidoptera. One, 
aV. flavescens recorded from 
Tobago, was a secondary par¬ 
asite on a Tachinid fly which 
4 was a primary parasite on 
the cotton worm. <S^. femora- 
im has been bred from a 
Pyralid moth in St. Vincent. 
(W.H.P., Aug. ’09.) 

A new species. 

A new species. 
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List op Parasites, with Remarks on Hosts 
OR SupposBP Hosts. 


Parasites. 
Amblyanpia sp. 

Amblyaspifi vertirillattis, 
Aslimead 

AphidiiiH sp. 

A)ymte]eH marginiventrlH 

Chalcis annulata, Fabr. 

Chains vpstituia, Walker 
Elachistm sp. 

Ennjrtiis fusca 
Euplectrus sp. 

Sartogaatev rafipea, Ashmead 

SpUochalcia flaimcena. Walker 


Remarks. 

Taken in Antigua on cotton 
plants badly infested by 
flower-bud maggot. Believed 
to be parasitic on (^ontarinia 
gassy'pit. This insect has been 
observed in what was believ¬ 
ed to be the act of oviposition 
in an infested bud. 

Bred from Indian corn, An¬ 
tigua. Host unknown. 

Taken from breeding jar con¬ 
taining wild coffee {Cleroden- 
dron aculeatum) attacked by 
Cecidomyiidae, in Antigua. 

A parasite of lepidopterous 
larvae and pupae. Bred in 
Barbados from Utetheisa 
ornntriv. 

Parasite of cotton worm and 
other Lepidoptera, in the 
West Indies. 

Reared in Barbados from pupa 
of cotton worm. 

(Captured in Antigua, in field 
of cotton badly attacked by 
Contarinia gossypU. 

Barbados. Probably a parasite 
of the soft shield scales. 

Captured in Antigua, in field 
of cotton badly attecked by 
Contarinia gassypii. 

Reared fi*om material for¬ 
warded from Antigua; cot¬ 
ton flower buds attacked by 
Contarinia gassypi\. Believed 
to be a parasite of the flower- 
bud maggot. 

Reared from pupa of Tachinid 
parasite of cotton worm. 
From Tobago. 



List of Parasitss, with Remarks or Hosts 
OR SopposED Hosts.—(C oncluded.) 


Parasites. 
SpUochalcta sp. 
lelencmvs sp. 

TetrcLsttehw hagenowi^ Ratz. 

Tr^khogromma pretiom, Riley 

Drogasterleucoatigmat Ashmead 

] 

Zatropia dentemSf Crawford 


Evania laevigata 9 Latr. 

Ophion hilineatum^ Cresson 


Remarks. 

Bred from Atta^us cynthia. 

Bred from eggs of cotton 
worm, and from moth eggs 
found on Oycas, in Barbados. 
Known also as a parasite of 
eggs of moth borer. 

Reared from eggs of cockroach 
iPeriplanetaa'imriDana)^ Bar¬ 
bados. Probably a secondary 
parasite. 

Parasite on eggs of many 
Lepidoptera. A very useful 
parasite, of wide distribution. 

Reared in Barbados, from 
larva of the bean leaf roller 
{Eudamua proteua). 

Bred from cotton flower buds 
attacked by Contarinia goa* 
aypi% This is believed to be 
the insect, the larva of which 
has more than once been 
seen attacking the flower-bud 
maggot 

Barbados. Host not known. 
Other species of the genus 
are parasites on the eggs of 
cockroaches. 

Barbados. Host not known. 
Parasites of lepidopterous 
larvae and pupae. 


Predaceous Hymenoptera. 


Polistea 

P. annularis^ Linn. 

P. heUumia^ Cresson 
P. fuacatua inatahUia^ Sauss. 


At least three species of wasps 
known as cow bees, wild bees 
and Jack Spaniards are use¬ 
ful aids in the control of 
insect pests, especially cater¬ 
pillars. The most active of 
these is the cow bee (P. annu- 
kirts), which is a valuable 
natural enemy of the cotton 
worm in Barbados and St 
yinoent 
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Pabasitic and Pbbdaobous Diptbba. 


Parasites. 

Sturmia diatincta, Wied. 


Sarcophaga trivitiata, Macq. 

Syrphus flies 

Gecidomyiid flies 


Remarks. 

One of the Tachinid filies. 
Recorded as an efficient para¬ 
site of the sweet potato worm 
{Protoparce cingulata) in the 
West Indies. This or another 
Tachinid is parasitic on the 
com ear worm (Laphygma 
frugiperday 

One of the flesh flies, Reared 
from pupae of the cotton 
moth, and believed to be a 
true parasite. Barbados. 

Several species occur; they 
attack the larvae of scale 
insects, plant lice and similar 
insects. 

In St. Vincent a Cecidomyiid 
fly has been bred from the 
mealy shield scale (Pulvinaria 
pyrfomiis) on the nutmeg. 
In Montserrat, a cecid fly has 
been bred from a mealy-bug 
on cotton. 


Lady-birds and other Predaceous Beetles. 


Cycloneda aanguvtea, Linn. 
Exochomus circumdatua, Gar. 
Exochofnua nitidulua, Fabr, 
Megilla maculata 
Pentilia meaUia. 

ScymniLa loewii^ Muls. 
Scymrma oohro^ma^ Muls. 
Symnuaf sp. 

Caliaoma calidum. 


Lady-bird beetles of the family 
Coccinellidae occur in all the 
West Indian islands. They 
attack plant lice, and the 
larvae of scale insects and 
other hymenopterous insects. 


The fiery ground beetle occurs 
in St. Vincent and Bermuda 
where it has been recorded as 
attacking the cotton worm. 



Miscellaneous. 


The oleander shield scale {Saiasetia oleae) is often attacked 
by the larva of a small moth, in several of the West Indian 
islands. This has not been identified, but may be the same as 
the secies occurring in the United States, which is LaetUia 
eoccidivora, Comstock. 

A small reddish mite of the genus Ohelytus often occurs in 
abundance on scale-infested plants. It may very easily be 
distinguished in the dense masses of the orange snow scale, 
where the contrast of the red colour of the mites with the 
white of the scales makes them conspicuous. 

ZaLOPHOTHRIX MIRUM. 

The following account ol Zafophothrix Crawford, 

is included as likely to be of interest in connexion with these 
notes on parasites. This insect is very useful on account of the 
thorough manner in which it reduces the numbers of the black 
scale of cotton, and because of its comparatively large size, 
which enables even casual observers to recognize it with the 
unaided eye, or at most by the use of a simple magnifying 
glass. 

Zalophothriv minim is the principal insect parasite of the 
black scale of cotton in the West Indies Its distribution is 
very general; it occurs in all the islands from St. Kitts to 
Grenada, and in addition to the black scale {Saiasefia nigra) 
it has also been bred from the brown shield scale (Saiaseiia 
hemiaphaerica), the Oleander scale (Saissetia oleae^^ and from the 
barnacle wax scale (Ceroplaafes cirripediformis). 

It might be more correct to refer to this insect as an egg 
predator, for it feeds on the eggs of scale insects. It is not 
really a scale insect parasite in the strictest sense, since it does 
not actually live within the body of the scale, feeding on its 
tissues in the manner of Chalcis, Apanteles and insects of 
similar habits which are parasites of moths and butterflies. It 
is not a true egg parasite for the term egg parasite is, in its 
strict application, used to designate insects such as Trichogram- 
ma and Telenomus, which pass the immature stages of their 
development within the egg of the host. 

When the parasite of the black scale was first bred in 
numbers, specimens were submitted to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, where Dr. L. O. Howard, Chief of 
the Buieau of Entomology, kindly arranged to have them 
studied, and the species named. In a letter to the Imperial 
Commissioner, Dr. Howard raised the question as to whether 
there was likely to be any mistake in regard to the observations 
on the habits of this insect, for he felt that it was much more 
likely to be an egg parasite than a paVasite of scale insects, and 
suggested that it might be found to attack the egg masses of 
one of the larger cockroaches. The parasitism of Zalophothrix 
on the large shield scales was, however, easily demonstrated. 
It will readily be seen that although the scales are not closely 
related * to the cockroaches, the conditions under which the 
larvae of the parasite exist are very similar, when attacking 
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the eggs of the scales, to those under which it would exist if it 
attacked the eggs in the egg clusters of the cockroach. In 
either case the larva would live in a confined space, embedded 
in or surrounded by the eggs which form its food. It will be 
seen from this that Dr. Howard^s assumption as to the nature 
of the parasitism by this insect proves to be well founded, even 
though it occurred in a different host from that which he 
suggested. 

The larva of Zalophothrix is to be found under the body 
of the scale insect, wliere it lives in an enclosed space in 
intimate contact with the eggs as they are produced. The 
eggs of the scale are the food of the Zalophothrix larva, which 
attains its growth as a larva a'nd passes the pupal stage enclos¬ 
ed in, and protected by, the sca^e-like body of the adult female 
scale. The Zalophothrix larva has very little power of 
locomotion, but is able to move about within its confines 
sufficiently to obtain its food. This is accomplished by a slow 
wriggling motion, the actual progression resulting from the 
pressure exerted noon the adult scale and the plant surface to 
which it is attached 

The egg of Zalophothirx has not been described, nor has 
the manner of egg-laying on the part of the adult female ever 
been recorded, and it is probably safe to say that these have 
never been observed. The assumption may be made, however, 
that the egg is deposited under the body of the scale insect by 
the adult female Zalophothrix; but the number of eggs produced 
by one female is not known, nor is it known whether more 
than one egg is deposited beneath a scale by the same female. 
It is rarely that more than one larva is found under a scale, 
but this sometimes happens. It seems iikely that in such a 
case only one would reach maturity. 

The Zalophothrix larva does not appear to attack the body 
of the parent scale, but the scale insect under which a full- 
grown larva or a pupa is found is generally dead and dry. This 
may result from a correlation between the length of time 
occupied by egg-laying on the part of the scale insect, and the 
period required by the parasite larva for completion of its 
development. It may also happen that the latter attacks the 
body of the scale just previous to entering upon the pupal 
stage, thus ensuring a dead shell for the adult to penetrate on 
its emergence. 

The larva of Zalophothrix is a maggot-like grub, whitish 
in colour, with a tendency to pink in the smallest specimens 
that have been observed. In Lhe older ones the colour becomes 
a waxy white, somewhat modified by the dark body contents 
which show through the body walls to soma extent. * At this 
stage of its development, the mandibles of the larva may be 
plainly seen. They are triangular in shape, and light-brown 
in colour. The full-grown larva measures about ^-inch in 
length, and is usually found curled up so as to accommodate 
itself to the narrow confines of the space occupied. 

The pupa is formed under the scale in its position on the 
plant. It lies lengthwise of the scale, its dorsiventral position 
being the same as that of the scale. When first formed, the 
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pupa is .very light-coloured. It gradually becomes darker, 
until, just before the adult emerges, it is a deep black T^e 
pupa is naked, that is not enclosed in any cocoon ; although in 
few instances there have been observed fine threads which 
were thought to have been produced by the parasite, possibly 
for the purpose of holding the pupa in place. The duration of 
the ijupal stage is fourteen days. 

Scales from which parasites have emerged seem to be more 
firmly attached to the bark on which they occur than the 
non-parasitized ones, and when such scales are removed they 
will be found to possess a delicate pellicle which nearly 
covers the ventral opening. It is thought that this may be 
produced by the parasite for the double purpose of enclosing 
its pupal chamber and of holding the scale firmly in place. 

At the completion of the pupal period, the adult Zalopho- 
thrix emerges by means of a smooth, round hole in the dorsal 
surface of the scale insect. In the one instance which has been 
carefully observed the adult freed itself from the pupal skin 
by breaking this into pieces which separated along the lines of 
the pupal sutures. In this respect it differs from many insects 
which, on emerging, leave a pupa case or pupa skin complete, 
except for the rupture through which the adult has emerged. 

The newly emerged adult Zalophothrix is of a light-brown 
colour. After some hours the colour becomes much darker, until 
the insect gives the impression to the unaided eye of being 
black. Examination, with a hand lens, however, shows that the 
general colour is dark-brown, the head being light reddish- 
brown with prominent dark-brown eyes. There are two pairs 
of delicate, nearly transparent wings, the first pair of which 
are crossed near the middle by a broad band of smoky brown ; 
near the base of each of these there is a small patch of the same 
colour. The wings are generally to be seen laid fiat along the 
back. The length of the adult is from to J- inch. 

No definite information has yet been recorded as to 
secondary parasitism in the case of this insect, although it is 
suspected that this occurs. Specimens of the oleander scale on 
Spathodea received from St. Kitts, yielded three species of 
parasites, one of these being Zalophothrix, and it is suspected 
that one or both of the others may have been parasitic upon it. 
Only one of these has been identified as yet. This was a new 
species to which the name Horiamenua bailout, Crawford, was 
given. In Barbados, another new species Tanaoatigmodea 
tetarua, Crawford, was reared in conjunction with Zalophothrix, 
from black scale on Hibiscus. 

Thb [Jtilization of Parasitic and Prbdacbous Insects. 

Certain beneficial insects which occur in the West Indies 
have been mentioned already in thU paper, with remarks on 
their value in controlling the attacks of insect pests. It may 
be of interest to indicate the manner in which such insects 
may be made more useful than they are when left to develop 
and spread under natural oonditiona For this purpose a few 
well-known West Indian pests and parasites are taken as 
examples. 



THB MOTH BORER OF suaAR-CAXB {Diatvaea sacchmalis) 
AND THB EGG PARASITE {Trichooramma preUo$a). One of the 
methods employed for the control of the moth borer is the 
collection of the eggs. These are flat, scale-like objects which 
occur in small groups on the leaves of the canes. They are 
inconspicuous, but not particularly difficult to find, once the 
eye is accustomed to their appearance. A large proportion of 
these eggs is usually attacked by parasites, and the developing 
larvae contained in them are killed. Eggs containing para¬ 
sites are darker in colour than healthy ones, apd may often 
be distinguished by this appearance. 

When eggs of the moth borer are collected in the field, it 
is desirable to destroy all those which would produce healthy 
larvae, and at the same time to allow the development of the 
parasites until the adults emerge. This can best be done by 
placing all the collected eggs in a tray or other receptacle near 
the cane fields. The parasites, as they emerge, are able to fiy 
back into the field in search of moth borer eggs. The moth 
borer larvae which hatch from the non-parasitized eggs can be 
prevented from leaving the tray by means of a band of some 
sticky substance, such as molasses or tanglefoot; or by a 
trough containing water, so placed that the larvae can get out 
of the tray only by crawling over or through it, 

THE PARASITE {Zalophothrix mirum) OF THE black SCALE 
OP COTTON {SaiHsetia nigra), Zalophothrix mirum is very easily 
introduced into a field where an attack of black scale is being 
experienced. The method is very simple, consisting merely 
of collecting twigs of branches of Hibiscus or cotton on 
which parasitized black scales occur, and tying them among 
the branches of the plants in which the attack is beginning. 
As the parasites emerge, they will readily find their way 
to the scale on the growing plants. Scales from which 
parasites have emerged are recognized by the presence of 
the round hole in each, through which the parasite escaped. 
If non-punctured scales, occurring on the plants where punctured 
ones are plentiful, are carefully lifted from their positions, on 
the point of a knife blade, the grubs of the parasites may be 
discovei^ed beneath. 

The adult parasite may be obtained in a few days, if 
desired for examination or identification, by enclosing a few 
scale-infested twigs in a glass covei*ed with cloth. 

The process of using this parasite is a simple one, and 
the results are so satisfactory that every planter ought to 
be ready to employ this means of checking an attack of black 
scale, in the way that he is ready to apply Paris green to check 
an attack of the cotton worm. 

PABASITES OF THE COTTON WORM. The cotton worm is often 
attacked by parasites which live inside the larvae and pupae, 
causing their death. In the event of a severe attack of this 
pest, it sometimes happens that many caterpillars complete 
their growth and enter the pupal stage. Some planters 
destroy these by crushing them, and in this way many para¬ 
sites are killed. If they are collected instead of being 



destrojred, the parasites contained in them might be allowed 
to live to attack other cotton worms. 

This could be done by collecting the cotton worm pupae 
and placing them m boxes provided with a wire screen which 
should prevent the escape of any moths which might emerge 
from non-parasitized pupae, and at the same time allow the 
parasites to get out and return to the field. (See ^Agricultural 
iVerrs, Vol. VJII, p. 314.) This method of control could only 
be resorted to when the attack of cotton worms had been 
fairly severe and there were many pupae to be found. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that it is not desirable to 
destroy the pupae, since the parasites would be destroyed also. 

THE WILD BEE OR .JACK SPANIARD. In St. Vincent a pre¬ 
daceous wasp, the Jack Spaniard {Polistes annularis), is known 
as a valuable natural enemy of the cotton worm ; in fact this 
insect is considered to play a very important part in the 
control of the cotton worm, which has not yet developed suffi¬ 
ciently to be considered a serious pest. 

The Jack Spaniard in Montserrat was not known as an 
efficient enemy of the cotton worm. It was not the same as 
the St. Vincent species, and so this latter has been introduced 
into Montserrat, where it is probably established. 

In preparing wasps for shipment it would be necessary 
only to collect nests in which were a fair number of cells con¬ 
taining pupae, which would be seen to be capped over, while 
the cells containing eggs and grubs would be open. The nests 
should be packed in such a manner that they would not be 
shaken about, and on arrival at their destination they should 
be hung up in a suitable place. As the pupae complete their 
transformation the adults will emerge and take charge of the 
nests, and there should be no difficulty in establishing this insect 
in new localities in this manner. 

PARASITES OF TIIF SAN JOSE SCALE. The San Jose scale 
does not occur in the West Indies, hut a brief account of its 
control by parasites, wdiich are now known to occur in these 
islands, may be of interest. The San Jose scale {Aspidinius 
perniciosus) is one of the most serious scale inse(?t pests ever 
known. Its common name is derived from the district in Califor¬ 
nia where it first became known as a pest. It is now known 
to be of Chinese origin, but the exact time and manner of its 
introduction into the United States have not been discovered. 

Professor Comstock in his report as Entomologist to the 
United States Department of Agriculture for 1880 described 
this insect as a new species. In 1893 it was discovered in the 
eastern states. Since that time it has been found in all parts 
of the United States, and has been distributed to other countries 
on nursery stock. 

The serious injury to fruit trees by this pest caused 
enormous losses, and as a result the San Jos6 scale has received 
more study than most other pests and the published accounts of 
its life-history, occurrence, and distribution, together with 
records of experiments with various insecticides for its control, 
form a very extensive literature. 
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Many new washes came into use as a result of the efforts 
to control this pest^ but in California at least, none of these 
were entirely satisfactory. 

During the past twenty years, however, a native parasite 
(Aphelinus ftiscipennia) has adapted itself to the San Jos^ scale 
as a host, and at the present time this insect has become one 
of the insignificant pests where it was the most prominent 
This condition has largely come about as a result of the para¬ 
sitism of Aphelinus fuadpennis. 

In the event of a severe outbreak of this scale in any 
locality, it is only necessary to procure from a district where 
the parasites are abundant a few scale-infested twigs, which 
are hung in the trees on wliich the scales are increasing, and in 
a short time the parasites begin to exercise a control over the 
pest. 

This parasite, Aphelinus Juscipennis, and another species 
Aspfidiotiphagus citrinus^ which is an efficient parasite of the 
San Jos^ scale in Japan, both occur in the West Indies. 

The use of parasites which at present occur in the West 
Indies should be neither difficult nor expensive. The importa¬ 
tion of the beneficial insects from foreign countries is costly 
and requires the services of a staff of trained entomologists in 
order to obtain satisfactory results, and this should not be 
attempted until the value ef the native insects has been demon¬ 
strated. The accumulation of further records as to the hosts 
and distribution of West Indian insect parasites should place us 
in a position to deal satisfactorily with certain of our insect pests. 

It must not be supposed, however, that natural enemies 
ever exercise such complete control as to render occasional 
outbreaks impossible; nor that complete extermination of a 
pest ever results from the attacks of its natural enemies. 
Occasional outbreaks will occur, and a few individuals of the 
host species will always escape even the most severe attacks of 
parasites. As far as the conditions in the West Indies are 
concerned, however, an entirely satisfactory degree of control 
of many pests may be expected. Occasional resort to spraying 
or other artificial measures may be necessary. In the case of 
the cotton worm it will be wise for cotton growers always to 
be prepared to use a poison for the immediate checking of an 
attack ; but at the same time every encouragement should be 
given to the various natural enemies of insect pests, in order 
that they may increase as fast as possible and render all the 
assistance in their power. 
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SOMB FRUIT DISBASBS. 

BT JAMES BIRCH RORBR, A.B., M.A., 

Mycologist, Board of Agriculture, Trinidad. 

The fruit industry has advanced so rapidly* in the West 
Indies within recent years that it is not out of place at this 
time to call attention to a few diseases of fungus origin which 
must be successfully controlled before the shipping of fruit can 
be placed on a sound basis. During the past season, many 
mangoes and avocados have been shipped to thf United States 
and England, and though some have reached their destination 
in good condition and netted a profit, very many have rotted 
in transit, and, at times, whole shipments have been lost. No 
doubt a great deal of this loss can be prevented by the selec¬ 
tion of good shipping varieties, and the adoption of proper 
methods of picking and packing; but it does not fall within 
the scope of this paper to discuss these matters. 

Regardless of variety, however, and of care in picking and 
packing, a great part of the deterioration of these fruits shipped 
from the West Ipdies is due to the growth of parasitic fungi. 
The chief offender in the case of the mango is Gloeosporium 
mangiferae^ while with the avocado it is perhaps another 
species of the same genus. 

The disease caused by these fungi is commonly known as 
anthracnose, or black spot. In each case the fungus attacks 
not only the fruits in all stages of development but the leaves 
as well, and in the case of the mango the flowers and flower 
stalks. The disease on the fruit is quite familiar to everyone. 
It is first noticed as small dark-brown spots about the size of 
a pin’s head. These rapidly increase in size, and often coalesce 
until Anally the whole surface may become discoloured. When 
the fruit is sectioned it will be seen that the rot extends right 
into the seed. 

The anthracnose of both the mango and alligator 
pear can be readily controlled by spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture, but the work must le very thoroughly done and 
started in good season. In the case of the mango it is 
essential that the flowering stalk be protected, so that the 
first spraying must be done as the trees come into bloom, and 
successive applications made until the fruit is well set. Later 
sprayings, when the fruit is half or three quarters grown, must 
be made, the exact time depending upon the weather condi¬ 
tions. 

The time of spraying avocado trees follows that for the 
mango closely, though perhaps the first applications need not 
be made so early. 

Bananas, in Trinidad at least, are so susceptible to diseases, 
which as yet cannot be adequately controlled, that they are 
not planted to any extent save as catch crops and shade plants 
for young cacao trees. 

* The two most prevalent troubles are the Panama and Moko 
diseases. The exact cause of the Panama disease has not as 
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yet been pi^oved^ bnt the evidence points to a fungus belonging 
to the genus Pusarium. The Gros Michel variety is especially 
susceptible to this disease, and cannot be grown in infected 
soil. The Cavendish and Congo bananas are very resistant to 
the Panama disease, and the use of these varieties is the only 
successful way of combating this'trouble. 

The Moko disease is of bacterial origin, and strange to say, 
seems to show a preference for those varieties of bananas which 
are more or less immune to the Panama disease; for example, all 
varieties of plantains, the Cavendish and red banana are very 
susceptible, while the Gros Michel, on the other hand, is very 
resistant. 


EXPERIMENTS IN LIME JUICE CONCENTRATION. 

BY J. MACINTYRB, Dominica. 

The experiments in lime juice concentration which are here 
described were carried out for the purpose of ascertaining the 
loss of acid occurring at various degrees of concentration so as 
to be in a jKJsition to judge whether the cost of steam-jacketed 
pans or other plant would be justified, and incidentally, to 
determine the point to which it is most economical to concen¬ 
trate. 

The experiments were* carried out throughout the crop of 
1910. The earlier experiments sho^ ed marked variations due 
probably to a variety of causes, but principally (1) to groat 
variation in the quality of the fuel used, resulting in very 
unequal firing; (2) to the unsatisfactory method adopted for 
ascertaining the quantities of concentrated juice ; and (8) to the 
impossibility during the pressure of crop of allowing sufiBcient 
time for the jxiice to cool thoroughly before being gauged. To¬ 
wards the end of the crop it was possible to remedy these defects, 
and the result of these latter and more accurate experiments, 
only, are considered. Besides the ordinary boiling house equip¬ 
ment not directly connected with the experiments, the plant 
consisted of:— 

(1) A battery of three copper tayches, two of these being of 
150 gallons each, and one of 220 gallons, capacity, the last being 
farthest from the fire and being the copper from which the 
concentrated juice was * struck *, 4 to 5 hogsheads being taken 
at each strike. 

(2) A package of 240 gallons capacity, accurately gauged 
for we measurement of the distilled juice used in the experi¬ 
ments. This was fitted with a lead pipe to conduct the juice 
direct to the first tayche. 

(8) A package of 800 gallons capacity, fitted with a hook 
gauge for measuring the concentrated juice. 
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During tny earlier e:Kperitnenti9 a gauging roS was used for 
ascertaining the quantities of <>oncentrat^ juice, but this 
method was found to be unreliable, and measurement by hook 
gauge was substituted. 

As the great accuracy necessary in experiments of this 
nature is not easy to secure when measuring large quantities of 
liquid, a brief description of the hook gauge which I ‘used may 
not be out of place here. My gauge was made somewhat in the 
form of a surveyor’s levelling staff. To the bottom of the 
sliding rod was fixed a brass picture hook in such a way that 
the point of the hook, which was filed quite sharp, would point 
upwards when the gauge was in position. The staff was secure¬ 
ly fixed vertically in the measuring vat, the upper part, on 
which the scale was marked, projecting above the vat. To 
the upper end of the sliding rod (which was only half the 
height of the staff) was fixed a piece of sheet brass filed to a 
chisel edge on the upper side. The scale was carefully adj listed 
and marked on the staff. The method of using is as follows 
When it is desired to measure any liriuid in the package, the 
sliding rod is raised or lowered until the point of the hook just 
breaks the surface of the liquid and a reading is taken on the 
scale, on the line indicated by the edge of the brass plate. 
With this instrument it is possible to get very fine readings, 
but accuracy obviously depends on the correctness of the 
scale. To get my scale I first weighed a gallon of clear river 
water. Into an open oil drum set on a very sensitive scale 
I poured water to the weight of 5 gallons at a time. Each time 
the weight was reached the water was run into the vat situated 
on a lower floor, the rod adjusted, and a line marked on the staff. 
Precautions were taken to prevent spilling or much disturbance 
of the surface of the liquid. In this way the 5-gallon divisions 
were got, the intermediate lines being subsequently put in with 
the aid of a graduated scale and a pair ot dividers. 

The scale was a fairly open one, and it was possible to read 
to jp-gallcns. As the quantities to be measured were from 
180 gallons upwaids, it will be seen that the error of measure¬ 
ment was reduced to a minimum. I subsequently tested 
the scale in other ways and found it accurate. 

I used this gauge for ascertaining the capacity of the vat 
for measuring the distilled juice used in the experiments. By 
doing this 1 further ensured accuracy, as even if the scale on 
the gauge did not represent the number of gallons indicated, 
the error would be repeated in the other measuring package— 
the volumes would be the same in both, and thus the ratios 
would be correct. 

The juice having been distilled and subsided as usual, 
clear juice was run from the subsiders into a small tank 
from which it was pumped into the measuring vat, and a sample 
(50 c.e.) taken, after which the juice was run into the tayches 
as required. At the end of each day the aggregate sample was 
measured to secure accuracy of the tally, and tested for acid. 
Large quantities of juice were used for each experiment, in 
order as far as possible to reduce the experipiental error. 

Throughout the work, the juice was run into the copper 
mmedfately over the fire, and the strike taken from that 



lartbefit from* the flre^. The ooppers were always kept quite 
full** except when striking or when charging up to close an 
experiment, and I always cooled down for an hour or more 
before taking a strike. Leakage around the tayches, which is 
sometimes considerable, did not occur during the progress of 
these experiments, nor was there any leakage from either of 
the measuring vats. 

The strike was taken direct into the measuring vat and 
allowed to cool, when the quantity was ascertained and a 
sample taken after the juice had been thoroughly stirred. The 
tests for acid were made with the greatest care. 

In these later experiments every effort was made to keep 
the fire as regular as possible and, as will be seen, the results 
are wonderfully uniform, having regard to the fact that the 
juice was boiled by direct fire, which is difficult to control. 

Assuming a normal loss, the point of economical concen¬ 
tration would be about 9 to 1, which would give 97*6 oz. acid 
per gallon with a loss of 9*3 per cent. This would be 
represented by citrometer degree 54 at boiling teraperaturet. 


at 7 to 
“ 8 „ 
“ 9 „ 

‘‘ 10 


1 concentration the loss is 

1 f» 9f »* 

1 ♦» »f >» 

1 ty If yy 


6 9 per cent 
7-9 „ 

9*8 „ 

111 


1,000 gallons of juice containing 12 oz. of acid per gallon at 7 
to 1 concentration would, on the basis of iB18 lOs. per pipe, 
represent a net value of ;£21 8h. id,, which I arrived at as 
follows: 


1,000 gal. X 12 o/ ~ 12,000 

Less loss 6*9 per cent. » 828 11,172 


Less 4^ per cent, trade allowance | 


503 


£28 11^ Id. 


10,669 oz. 

R669j<^18. 10s. 

6,912 

Charges etc. Discount 2^ per cent., 
commission 2^ per cent, brokerage 1 per cent, 
insurance i per cent, analysis, say, ^ per cent. 


* I wish here to emphasize the im^Kiitante of stiikiug away tiom the hie. 
In a large iiumbci ot boiling tests earned out me some }eaiH ago when 
striking fiom the (*op{)er luimediaUl^ ovei the flie the a\eiage lost* at 10 to 1 
concent 1 atloii was 20 3 pei otnt This was iii addition to acul lost in filter 
sludge The system has been dieicontiimed, I beUe\ e, on all estates in Dominica* 

** Note - Mesbis. Ogstou and Mooie expitss tin opinion tbul the loss of 
acid in concentration is veiy much greatei uheii the suiface level of the jmce 
in the tayohes is allowed to sink below fiame level, and I think tins observation 
IS well founded. 

t It 18 diihoult to fix the degree b> ciUomet ci with accuiacj, as the 
cooling down for the strike greatly affects the leading. 

tA tiade allowance of 4J jiei cent is ma<le bj the analysts in all tiaiisaction- 
lelating to lime or lemon juice whethei in the foim of (?oncentmted juice oi 
citrate ot lime, and is said to be tor organic acids other than t itnc acid c*ontainetl 
m the juice. This does not apfiear on the account sales. 



Total, p0r cent, . £i 17«/ Id. 

Freight ou 143 gallons at 2^d. 1 9 10 

Dock dues and rents, say, 

three farthings per gallon 8 11 8 16 10 


Net proceeds on a/c sale 24 15 8 

Local charges, 5|d per gallon, made up of 
package dd per gallon 
export duty l^d „ 

freight, boatage and cartage Id per gallon 8 5 7 


£21 0 8 

On the same basis 1,000 gallons of juice at 

7 to 1 concentration would represent £ 21 9 8 

8 „ 1 „ „ „ 21 17 2 

9 1 „ „ 21 19 2 

10 „ 1 „ 21 17 0 

The average acidity of raw juice, which was tested from 
day to day throughout the crop, was 12*76 oz. per gallon. 
The foregoing calculations are based on the acidity of 12 oz., 
which would allow for acid removed in the sludge, for small 
mechanical losses occurring between storage tank and coppers, 
and for transit losses—leakage and soakage. 

The correctness of the results obtained was strikingly 
shown by a comparison of the estimated value of the juice used 
in the experiments, as calculated on the basis of the foregoing 
figures, with the amount actually realized by the sale of the 
produce in London; the difference for the entire crop was 
under 1 per cent. 

It will be seen that the difference in value between concen 
trations at 8 to 1 and 9 to 1, and between those at 9 to 1 and 10 
to 1 amount to less than one~half of 1 per cent, in eitlier case—a 
difl'erence which is well within the limit of variation in losses 
in open fire concentration. In my earlier experiments (as well 
as in those I have conducted in previous years) it was clearly 
brought out that variations up to 2 percent, were to be expect¬ 
ed between the results of concentrations with very high fire 
and those with slow fire. Under exceptional circumstances 
I have recorded losses as low as 4 per cent, at 7*5 to 1 concen¬ 
tration, and as low as 0*5 per cent, at 0 5 to 1 concentration ; but 
in both these cases, as the fire was kept very low, the concen¬ 
tration took nearly twice the time usually occupied in the 
process, and the juice was allowed to cool thoroughly in the 
copper before striking. 

It follows from the foregoing that the precise point to 
which concentration is carried is not very material between the 
limits of 8 to 1 and 10 to 1 concenWation, but there would be 
some advantage in the items of fuel and labout in favour of the 
lower degree of concentration. Above 10 to 1 the line of loss 
seems to rise very sharply. Throughout these experiments 
I took careful note of the acid lost in the sludge removed from 
the filter bags and ascertained that the loss was about 8 per 
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cent, of total acid when forty-eight hours bad been allowed 
for thorough draining of the bags, and from 3^ per cent, to 
4 per cent, when only twenty-four hours had been allowed for 
draining. After thorough draining the stuff remaining in the 
bags is a thick gummy mass, which contains a considerable 
quantity of acid. Repeated tests have shown that where the 
clear juice (distilled juice) has tested 14*5 oz. per gallon, the 
sludge after thorough draining would test from 12 to 12*5 oz. 
It would be possible to recover most of this acid by washing 
over a finely perforated sheet metal strainer, but most 
of the gum would then return to the juico in solution 
and probably have a prejudicial effect on the quality of 
the concentrated juice, besides adding appreciably to the 
quantity of liciuid to be evaporated. It could only be 
satisfactorily dealt with if citrate were being made when 
neither of the above objections would apply. The total loss 
of acid then, under conditions of eaieful supervision, and con¬ 
centrating to the most economical point, is about 13 per cent. 

This on a crop of 10,000 barrels of limes (say, 85,000 gals.) 
would amount to about £240, w'ith lime juice at £18 10.s. per 
pipe. It must be borne in mind, however, that in no process of 
manufacture is it possible entirely to eliminate loss. The loss 
of acid in steam concentration in jacketed pans is stated on 
good authority to be about 3 per cent, at 9 to 1 concentration, 
to which must be added loss from filters or skimmings—the lat¬ 
ter probably amounting to more than the loss from filters. 
Where filters are used skimming become*, to a great extent, 
unnecessary. 

In making <'itrate of lime the loss of arud, Messrs. Ogston 
and Moore say, should not exceed 2 per cent., and it Is possible 
to recover most of the acid w'hich is lo.st in filter sludge when 
concentrating. The chief advantages of citrate-making over 
the concentration process are:— 

(1) A iniuiiijuni of loss in manufacture. 

(2) The relatively higher price usually obtained for the 
product.^ 

(3) The great rapidity with which large quantities of 
juice can be dealt with. 

(4) Saving of transit losses. 

(5) A saving on the cost of packages, against which, how*- 
ever, must be set the cost of chalk, and when working on a 
small scale, the somewhat greater cost of manufacture. 


*Note.—This is not mvaruihly tho fuse. RtM'outly (Oct -Nov. 1911) citrate 
has been selling at tlie price fixed by the Camera, »‘ks. owing to the 

ditliculty of getting forward .sii])plies from Sicily, the price of concentrated 
lime juioe advanced td £20 1*2^. 6d. 
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* This is only approximate, for ^ hen the liquid is being cooled down, before striking, it is not possible to ascertain exactly at 
what point the strike is made 



Note on Mr. Macinttrb’s Papbb on Experiments in Lime 
Juice Concentration. 


The investigation of the amount of citric acid destroyed 
in the process of concentrating presents many difficulties and 
can only be carried on by one having free access to a well- 
controlled lime juice factory. The results obtained by 
Mr. Macintyre are, therefore, of particular interest, and^tre as 
concordant as may be expected, in view of the difficulties sur¬ 
rounding the work. 

2 In order to obtain a uniform basis of comparison, 
the various lots of lime juice dealt with in the several experi¬ 
ments were reduced to a common basis on the assumption of 
12 oz. of citric acid per gallon of juice, and the various degrees 
of concentration were calculated on that basis. Much of the 
juice employed for concentration in an ordinary way contains 
more than 12 oz. of acid per gallon, and this has a bearing on 
the statement of the degree of concentration; this relationship 
is shown in the table below. 

3. The degree of concentration may also be measured, 
by the quantity of acid in the concentrated juice, and if we 
take into consideration the loss of acid experienced in concen¬ 
trating to different degrees, we may correlate this with the 
rate of concentration in respect of the original juice. 

4. In the following table the losses in concentration are 
taken at convenient approximations based on the results of 
Mr. MacIntyre’s determinations, and there is shown (1) the 
degree of concentration in relation to the raw juice, on the 
basis (a) of 12 oz. and (b) of 14 oz. of acid per gallon ; (2) the 
approximate loss of citric acid per cent.; and (8) the approxi¬ 
mate number of ounces of acid in a gallon of concentrated 
juice, after allowing for the distribution of acid in concentrat¬ 
ing. 


Degree of concentration 

Approximate 
loss of acid in 
concentrating. 

Approximate 
ounces of acid 
per gallon of 
concentrated 
juice. 

on basis of 12 oz. 
per gal. 

on basis of 14 oz. 
per gal. 

7:1 

6 0:1 

7 

78 

8:1 

6-8:1 

8 

88 

9:1 

. 7-7:1 

9-5 

08 

10:1 

8-6:1 

11 

107 

11:1 

9-4:1 

13 5 

114 

12:1 

10-8:1 

16 

121 

12-5:1 

10-7:1 

18 

123 


From this latter it will be seen, for example, that a concentra¬ 
tion which Mr. Macintyre refers to as lO^to 1 on the basis of 
juice containing 12 oz. of acid per gallon is equal to 8*6 to 1 
if the juice contains 14 oz. of acid per gallon—a point to be 
kept in mind in practice. 

5. The calculations made by Mr. Macintyre with regard 
to the effect of the eoneentratioii on the charges for pack^es^ 
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freight, duty, etc., etc., arc very important It is obvious, 
however, that as some of the charges on shipment are based 
on the value of the juice, the net value of the product and the 
gains or losses consequent on concentrating to various degrees 
will depend upon the market value. The calculations have, 
therefore, been worked out to show the net value of a quanti¬ 
ty of concentrated juice resulting from the concentration of a 
quantity of raw juice equivalent to 12,000 oz, of acid, when 
the value of concentrated juice is (a) £18 10s. and (b) £15 per 
pipe, charges deducted as the cost on packing and shipping 
being based on those given by Mr. Macintyre. 


Degree of concentration. 

Acid, oz. 

Net value* after concen¬ 
tration of 12,000 oz. 

Basis 12 oz. 

Basis 14 oz. 

per gall, in 
concentrat¬ 
ed juice. 

when value of 1 pipe of 
concentrated juice is 

per gallon. 

per gallon. 


£18 

10 

0 

£15 0 0 

7:1 

60:1 

78 

21 

9 

2 

16 7 3 

8:1 

6-8:1 

88 

21 

16 

6 

16 16 10 

9:1 

7-7:1 

98 

21 

18 

1 

16 19 10 

10:1 

8-6:1 

107 

21 

17 

7 

17 1 0 

11:1 

9-4:1 

114 

21 

0 

11 

16 16 0 

12:1 

10-8:2 

121 

21 

0 

11 

19 9 10 


From the foregoing it is seen that the diminished cost of 
packages, freight and other charges consequent on higher 
concentration offsets the loss of acid in such a way that the 
best financial results are obtained when the concentrated juice 
has an acid content of approximately 98 oz. per gal. when the 
market value is £18 10s. per pipe, or an acid content of approx¬ 
imately 107 oz. per gal. when the value is £15, 

6. For all practical purposes, it appears sufficient to say that 
the best financial results are obtained, under the conditions 
laid down by Mr. Macintyre, when the concentration is carried 
to approximately 100 oz, of acid per gallon, 

(Sgd.) Francis Watts. 


^ ^The slight differences between the figures in this column and those given 
by *Mr. Macmtyi’e are due to the use of the approximations for loss on concen¬ 
trating given in the foregoing table. 



IKVBSTIOATIONS OH THB EXTRACTION OP 
LIMB JUICE/by MILLINO, 

BY H. A. TBMPANY, B.Sc., F.LC., F.C.S.. 

Government Analyst for the Leeward Islands, 
and 

V. M. WBIL, B.Sc., 

Assistant Government Analyst. 

The process of extracting lime juice from limes consists 
essentially of squeezing the fruit in some form of mill, usually 
of the three-roller type employed in the cane sugar industry, 
possessing iron or granite rollers, and driven by hand, or by 
power. It is often supplemented by a cider press in which the 
squeezed skins are further subjected to pressure in order to 
extract a further quantity of juice. When the mills are of 
good type, however, the press is often dispensed with. At the 
present time ideas regarding the efficacy of the mills employed 
are generally decidedly vague. 

The duty of a mill is usually stated in terms of gallons of 
juice expressed per barrel of limes. Such a statement leaves 
something to be desired. In the first place, the size of the bar¬ 
rel is liable to vary to some extent; in the second place, while 
it is true that the volume occupied by a given weight of limes 
will remain constant irrespective of size, provided that the limes 
are uniform in size, on the other hand, individual variation in 
the size of the limes may induce appreciable variations in the 
quantity of limes measured. Moreover, the possibility must 
not be overlooked that the vessels in which the expressed juice 
is measured may sometimes be considerably in error, in the 
measurements which they record. Consequently, it is not sur¬ 
prising that at the present time considerable divergence of 
opinion exists as to the quantity of lime juice which it is possi¬ 
ble to express from a barrel of limes by milling. 

The problems connected with the extraction of lime juice 
as practised in the West Indies at the present time are in many 
ways not dissimilar from those encountered in obtaining the 
juice from the sugar-cane. In fact, in many cases old cane 
mills have been adapted to the purpose of expressing lime juice, 
and so far as the actual extraction is concerned, the processes 
in the c^se of the two industries are identical. 

In the case of the sugar-cane it is well known that the 
juice content and fibre content of the cane, as also the sacchar¬ 
ine richness of the juice, will depend very largely on the local¬ 
ity in which the cane is produced. Canes grown under dry 
climatic conditions usually contain less juice and more fibre 
than canes produced in localities with abundant water-supply. 
Consequently the simple statement of the amount of juice 
expressed from a given bulk of canes does not afford an adequate 
measure of the efficacy of a cane mill, since this will vary with 
the juice content of the cane. 
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If the juice content of limes varies with the conditions 
under which the fruit is produced, in the same way, the mere 
expression * gallons of juice obtained per barrel of limes * can 
only have a local significance, even though the measurement of 
the quantities were strictly accurate. 


As a point of attack for the present investigation, a num> 
ber of samples of limes were obtained from different localities in 
Dominica. Montserrat and Antigua, with a view to ascertain¬ 
ing in what way the characteristics of the fruit vary according 
to the conditions under which it is produced. 


In all, ten samples of limes were examined ; in each case the 
average eight and volume of one fruit were first deteimined. 
Ten average fruits were then weighed and the juice gently ex 
pressed by a hand press ; the juice was collected in a tared 
beaker and weighed separately. The acidity in terms of citric 


acid, as well as the sp. gr. 


80 * 

16 - 6 * 


C. of the expressed juice was 


determined. On the skins, the acidity in terms of citric acid 
and the moisture content were determined. From these values 
the percentage of actual juice present in each sample of limes 
was calculated. In making this calculation the following 
formula was used :— 


Juice content of lime =x (100*~x)‘^ 

Where x = percentage by weight of juice extracted 
a - acid content of skins, per cent, 

b «= acid content of juice, per cent. 

The acidity was determined by a modification of Prinsen 
Geerligs’s method for the determination of sucrose in megass : 
it is described in the appendix to this paper. 



The reeults obtaine4 ere given In the' following table 


Estate. 

Average weight of 
one lime in grams. 

s 
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© 

£.1 

Is 

1 

h 

i§9 
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Juioe» percentage 
in Umes. 

Specific gravity of 
one fruit 

Grove, 

Montserrat 

61-2 

60*0 

49-4 

1-0842 

8-48 

(8-15%) 

77-8 

1-92 

61-8 

1-099 

Isles Bay, ... 
Montserrat. 

51’4 

- 

50*8 

1-0830 

8-25 

(7-99%) 

79-2 

1-79 

61-8 

... 

La Haut, ... 
Dominica. 

74-0 

74 0 

460 

1-0822 

7-19 

(6-97%) 

1 80-8 

1-85 

00*3 

1000 

Lisdara 

(ordinary), 

Dominica. 

710 

700 

50-0 

1-0292 

7-39 

(7-19%) 

88-9 

1-58 

61-1 

1-018 

Lisdara 

(spineless), 

Dominica. 

490 

48-0 

50-4 

1-0809 

8-25 

(8-l»0%) 

80-0 

1-94 

02-1 

1-01 

Canefleld, ... 
Dominica. 

:5’3 

72-9 

48-8 

1-0846 

8-25 

(7-97%) 

82 2 

2-36 

64-0 

1-032 

Botanic 
Station, . . 
Dominica. 

64 0 

050 

! 51-2 

1 

10327 

7-45 

(7-21%) 

79-4 

1-82 

03-5 

0-984 

Dismdale, .. 
Antigua. 

31-8 

80-5 

38-4 

1-0409 

8-67 

(8-82%) 


8-19 

02-0 

1-026 

O’Garas, 

Montserrat. 

60-6 

66-4 

46-2 

1-0379 

8-91 

(8-59%) 

•• 

2-64 

62-7 

1-003 


An examination of these results shows that the average 
weight and volume of a single fruit, as also the acidity of the 
juice, vary largely according to the locality in which the fruit 
is grown, the former characteristics varying directly and the 
latter inversely with the rainfall at the place of origin. 

The percentage of juice contained in the fruit, however, 
varies relatively little, amounting. approximately to 62 per 
cent of the total weight of the fruit. This result is of a 
distinctly unexpected character, since comparison with the 
sugar-cane would tend to the belief that the juice content 
would be mateiially less in dry localities. It follows from this 
that measurement of the extraction of juice, if accurately 
performed, will afford a reliable criterion of the efficacy of 
the milling in Ume juice worka 
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From what has been alreadjr said, however, the charaeter 
of measurements of this description often leaves something to 
be desired; and it appeared that a useful purpose would be 
served if the endeavour was made to devise »ome simple 
system of mill control which could be used as a cheek on mill 
work at any time without involving alteration of conditions. 

The value of the analysis of megass, in the control of cane 
mills, prompted the enquiry as to whether equally valuable 
results can be attained by the analysis of the squeezed lime 
skins left after the extraction of the juice. In view of the 
constancy of the juice content of whole limes, the determina¬ 
tion of the amount of residual juice left in the squeezed skins 
appears to constitute a complete check on the efficacy of the 
milling at the time the sample was taken. 

A considerable number of tests on these lines were 
performed on lime mills in Dominica, Montserrat, and Antigua, 
with a view to testing the value of the method of control and 
of ascertaining the efficacy of the mill work in the industry. 

The method pursued was to take a sample of expressed 
skins and of the juice flowing from the mill at the same time ; 
to determine the acidity of the juice and the acidity of the 
skins, and to calculate the juice lost in 100 lb. of the squeezed 
skins by means of the formula: — 


juice lost per 100 ft of 

squeezed skins = 


_ acic^ty of skins per cei^ _ 

acidity of juice in ft per gallon. 





The results are given in the accompanying table 


No. of mill. 

No. of 

test. 

Gallons of juice lost 

per 100 5). of skins. 

Dominica. 1 


2-8 

2 


2-8 

3 


4-3 

4 


25 

5 


2-6 

6 


1-8 

7 


2-4 

8 


2-7 



3-3 

10 


30 

Montserrat ... 11 

1 

213 


2 

1-99 


3 

1-98 


4 

2-29 


5 

2-40 

Antigua . 12 

1 

315 


2 

8-41 


It will be seen that the figures for the amount of juk e lost 
per 100 lb. of skins vary considerably. The best result is 
obtained in the case of No. 6—a Dominica mill—in which the 
loss amounted to 1*8 gallons of juice per 100 of skins. This 
is a cane mill of modern construction, with pressure-regulating 
apparatus attached. 

An interesting series of results is given in the case of mill 
No 11, in which a series of tests on five separate occasions 
indicated losses varying between 1*98 and 2*40 gallons of juice 
per 100 Ib. of skins, and averaging 2*16. The mill in question 
is one with granite rollers, driven by a 3^ h.p. oil engine. It 
appears from these results that the minimum amount of juice 
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Io8t in this form of milling is somewhere in the region of 1*8 to 
2*0 gallons of juice, per 100 %>. of skins. If we regard this 
minimum loss as unavoidable, the fact remains that in the 
majority of instances the avoidable loss in milling varies from 
^-gallon to over I gallon of juice per 100 lb. of skins If we 
assume that a barrel of limes gives 80 lb. of prei^sed skins—an 
assumption not very far from the truth—we find that the 
avoidable losses under existing conditions of milling range in 
the majority of cases from 0*4 to 0*8 gallon of juice per barrel 
of limes. 

It is not at present clear whether, with systematic atten¬ 
tion, it might not be possible to reduce the loss sustained 
under the present system of milling considerably below 1*8 
gallons of juice per 100 tt). of skins. If it is not, it seems 
that the possibility of the maceration of skins with a view to 
the extraction of the residual juice might be worthy of 
consideration in the case of plants producing citrate of lime. 
It is doubtful how far it would be of value in the case of con¬ 
centrated juice, by reason of the necessity for greatly increased 
evaporation in consequence of the dilution resulting from 
maceration. 

It seems probable that, when raw juice is being prepared 
for the purpose of making lime juice cordial, very high 
pressures are undesirable owing to the amount of pectic matter 
likely to be introduced into the juice in consequence. When, 
on the other hand, concentrated juice or citrate of lime is being 
manufactured, the condition of affairs is different, and it is 
suggested that careful attention to the milling of limes is 
likely to be productive of appreciable increases of yield. 

The method described in the foregoing pages appears to 
offer a simple and effective check on the mill work accomplish¬ 
ed, and may be recommended as likely to yield useful results, 
on trial. 

Appendix. 

The following is a description of the method used for the 
determination of the acidity of the expressed skins 

A quantity of skins amounting to 100 grams is weighed into 
a tared beaker, 500 c. c. of distilled water is added, and the 
mixture boiled for twenty-five minutes. The beaker and con¬ 
tents are then cooled to ordinary temperature and weighed. 
An amount of the solution measuring 100 c.c. is then delivered 
by means of a pipette into an evaporating basin, diluted with 
half its volume of water, and titrated against normal sodium 
hydroxide, using phenol-phthalein as indicator. 

From the weight of the beaker and contents after boiling 
are deducted the tare of the former aud the weight of the skins 
employed (100 grams). To tl^is figure is added 80 to allow for 
dilution consequent on the moisture in the skins, and the result 
multiplied by the number of cubic centimetres of normal sodium 
hydroxide used and by 0*00070. ♦This gives the acid content of 
the skins per cent, in terms of citric acid. 

Comparison of the values for the acidity as determined by 
the above method with determinations on the same samples by 
Soxhlet extraction method gave results in close agreement 
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SOMB ROOT DISEASES OF PERMANENT CROPS 
IN THE WEST INDIES. 

BY F. W. SOUTH, B.A., CANTAB.), 

Mycologist on the Staff of the Imperial Department 
of Agriculture. 

For a long time sporadic cases of root diseases on cacao, 
limes, nutmegs, mangoes, coffee and various other trees of 
importance either as crops or as wind-breaks have been known 
to occur in the West Indies. Although this is the case, the 
identity of the fungi responsible for them has never been 
determined, and in consequence the actual number of these 
diseases was a matter of uncertainty. Stockdale, ^ “ in treat¬ 
ing of root disease of cacao, points out that probably more 
than niie fungus is responsible for the disease, even in one 
island, Dominica ; but this remark appears to refer only to 
diseases included within the category of white root disease as 
described below. One other disease was known to occur on the 
roots of cacao and was attributed to Lasiodiplodia sp, ‘" a 
fungus now known as Thyridaria fardn, Bancroft, which pos¬ 
sesses many synonyms, and attacks various parts of a large 
number of host idants 

Very soon after the author’s arrival in the West Indies in 
1909, specimens of diseased lime roots began to arrive at the 
Head Office of the Imperial Department of Aericulture in 
considerable numbers from different localities, and since then 
diseased roots of all kinds including cacao, limes, Castilloa and 
immortel {Eryfhrina spp.) have been subjected to examination. 
As a result, it soon became evident tliat a disease due to 
one or a few closely related fungi, probably of the genus 
lloselliuia, was of fairly common occurrence, i)articularly on 
newly cleared estates This did not appear to have received 
attention from previous woikers. The examination of these 
specimens was often fraught with considerable difficulty owing 
to the absence of fructifications of the suspected lloselliuia, as 
well as to the presence of numetoiis saprophytic species, since 
the specimens were often in an advanced stage of decay. An 
investigation on the spot, in Dominica, in vSeptember 1911, gave 
rise to a much clearer grasp of the situation with regard to 
this form of disease, and also added another form to the 
list. Furthermore, a laboiatory examination of specimens of 
lime roots from Montserrat and Antigua, as well as field investi¬ 
gations conducted in Montserrat in March 1910, and in Anti¬ 
gua and Montserrat in July and August 1911, have indicated, 
that at least one other form of disease occurs in these two 
islands on lime roots, though in this case the actual cause or 
causes have not been established. Many points in connexion 
with the whole question are still obscure and will receive fur¬ 
ther investigation ; but as some of the results are new and of 
some importance, it is thought that a preliminary account of 
them may be of interest to the members of this Conference, 
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In accordance with the foregoing obBervations, root dis¬ 
eases of permanent crops will be discussed under five heads; 
white root disease, of which the causative fungus or fungi 
probably belong to the Hymenomycetes, especially the families 
Agaricaoeae and Polyporaceae, but are otherwise unidentified; 
Thyridaria root disease due to Thyridaria tarda, Bancroft; 
black root disease due to one or more species of Rosellina ; red 
root disease caused by Sphaerostilbe sp.; and lime root canker 
possibly due to more than one cause, but sometimes associated 
with Fames luridus (Leys), Pr. These will now be considered in 
the order mentioned. 


White Root Disease 

This disease is sometimes known on cacao as root canker 
Trees attacked by it may exhibit external symptoms of two 
kinds. In the first it is seen that the leaves become small and 
yellowish, while many dry up, and fall off. Then a progressive 
dying back of the branches commences from their tips, and 
extends until finally the whole tree dies. In the second, the 
foliage of a whole tree suddenly wilts and dries up in the 
space of a day or two. It remains green in colour and hangs 
on the tree, so that the latter presents a scorched appearance. 
Within two or three days after this is first observed the whole 
tree is found to be dry and dead. The difference in these 
symptoms is not dependent on the causative organism, as both 
forms may also be observed in eases of black root disease, 
The form exhibited appears to depend on the rate at which the 
fungus present rings the collar. Sometimes, especially in dry 
weather, or when the attack is more particularly confined to 
the roots, a considerable interval may elapse before the water- 
supply to the top of the tree is cut off; at others this may 
occur very rapidly, especially in wet weather, or when the dis¬ 
ease spreads up one root straight to the collar. It may be 
noted here, that the progressive dying back of a tree from its 
extremities is not an absolutely safe symptom of root disease 
taken by itself. When it progresses so that the whole tree dies 
without making any attempt to shoot from its lower portion, 
the probability of the presence of a root fungus is increased, 
but careful examination of the roots themselves is necessary 
in order to arrive at a definite conclusion. When a tree sud¬ 
denly dries up, root disease is almost certainly the cause, and 
this can always be confirmed by examining the roots, as 
before. ^ *. 

When such an examination is made it is seen, in the case of 
white root disease, that one or more of the main roots is dis¬ 
coloured and decayed. A white supeificial mycelium maybe 
present in some instances though it is usually absent. On re¬ 
moving the bark of the older roots and the collar, the mycelium 
of the fungus may be seen on the siuface of the wood, and on 
the inner surface ofthebai^c. in the eaily stages of attack 
it takes the form of star-shaped cIuMeis growing from a 
common centre, according to Auchinleck’b^ observations, 
but later it forms fan-shaped masses, and finally produces a 
continuous sheet between the wood and the batk. This ap¬ 
pearance is not distinctive of any definite fungus or group of 
fungi, Petch^^ describes such a manifestation in the case of 
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tea killed by an ascomycete UatuhnaZtmata, L^v., while it also 
occurs in the case of the black root disease (Rosellinia spp ) in 
the West Indies. The white root disease is, however, clearly 
different from the black, since none of the observers who have 
described the former have ever mentioned the very distinctive 
dark-brown strands of superficial mycelium, the dark olive- 
green covering of mycelium on the fase of the stem, or the 
dark streaks of fungus in the wood, which, as will be seen later, 
are characteristic of the latter. Marked differences also occur 
in the mycelial characters of the causative fungus or fungi in 
the two cases. The symptoms noted above serve as a simple 
means of separating the two forms of disease. According to 
Stockdale^ ° the typical appearance of mycelium between the 
bark and the wood is not apparent in the younger roots of 
cacao, but theie is usually a brown discoloration of the inner 
bark tissuos due to gummy substances formed in^ it as a result 
of the attack of the hyphae. 

The history of the disease is shortly as follows ;— 

In 1808 Barber^ described a disease of cacao in Dominica, 
which possessed the characters detailed above. He recorded 
its occurrence on cacao, Liberian coffee, mangoes, oranges, pois 
doux (Inga laurina\ breadfruit, eddoes, sugar-cane. Cassia 
Fifitula, cassaVa, and bitter orange. He also stated that he had 
seen a similar disease on cacao and coffee In Jamaica. He 
believed that the fructification of the caustive fungus was: 

‘ a lateral outgrowth of a mushroom-like character which is 
usually seen on old trunks of dead trees a few feet from the 
ground.’ 

In 1001 Howard*' published an account of a similar root 
disease on cacao and nutmegs in Grenada, found during his in¬ 
vestigations in 1900. He was able to make a comparison be- 
tween this form and a specimen of cacao killed by a similar 
disease in Dominica, and as a result believed the Grenada dis¬ 
ease to be possibly the same as that described by Barber. In 1901 
he stated, in a report to Sir Daniel Morris, that of certain 
specimens of fungoid fructifications found on dead cacao trees 
in Dominica some belonged to the genus Polyporus and others 
to the group Agaricineae, and he also stated that there is little 
doubt that the cause of the disease, on one of the estates in 
Dominica that was referred to by Barber, is a parasitic fungus, 
or fungi, of the genus Polyporus. In the same year he recorded 
the occurrence of a root disease of mangoes in Grenada due to 
a similar fungus to that attacking cacao and nutmegs, but 
not showing the white sheets of mycelium between the wood 
and bark. 

In 1902 Earle^ found a white mycelium, usually most 
developed between the wood and the bark, on the roots of 
logwood trees in Jamaica, and another similar fungus on 
cassava growing on land where logwood tiees had died in that 
island. The fungus killed the trees rather slowly. Fructifica¬ 
tions of numerous species of Polyporaceae and Thelephoraceae 
wete found on logwood stumps and logs, but none of them 
could be satisfactorily connected with the mycelium found on 
the roots; yet Earle believed the latter to belong to the 
Hymeuomycetes. 
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In 1908 Stoekdale^ ^ published a general account of the 
root disease of cacao, which he states, occurs in Grenada, 
Dominica and St. Lucia. He further remarksthat it has b een 
definitely proved that the fungus under consideration may 
spread from affected roots of pois doux and of breadfruit to 
cacao and may run down a pois doux wind-break. Dead or 
dying trees of pois doux, breadfruit, bread nut, mango, pomme 
rose {Eugenia Jamhoa) and avocado pear had often been 
observed to occur in the centre of dying patches of cacao, 
but the connexion was not proved in all these cases. The 
account he gives of the fungus is different from those of other 
observers, as he states that the mycelium is first white, then 
grey, and finally assumes a light-brown colour. 

[N.B.—It is evident from investigations conducted in St. 
Lucia by the writer in April of this year, that is subsequent 
to the presentation of the paper, that Stockdale’s account so 
far as it applies to that island refers to the black root disease 
caused by Rosellinia sp. and not to the white root disease. 
Possibly there is some confusion between the two forms in 
this description. The bread nut, mango, pomme rose and 
avocado pear are host plants of the black root disease in St. 
Lucia, and probably the white form was not found on them.] 

In 1910 Auchinleck published an account of the fo^m of 
root disease found in Grenada. His description agrees with 
Howard’s, but he states that it attacks coffee, breadfruit and 
bananas, as well as cacao and nutmeg. 

It IS clear, therefore, from this review, that a form of disease 
which is definitely characterized by the occurrence, in almost 
all ca^es, of a white mycelium between the bark and wood of 
infected plants, exists in Grenada^ Dominica, and Jamaica. 
The disease has been found to attack cacao, coffee, nutmegs, 
mango, orange (both sweet and sour), logwood, breadfruit, pois 
doux (ingalaurina), Cassia Fistula, banana, sugar-cane, eddoes 
and cassava. It is not certain what or how many fungi are 
responsible for it. Since its identity is uncertain, little can 
be said as regards its occurrence in other parts of the world. 
Howard*^ notes a similar disease in the Cameroons, but this is 
the only one of which the author is aware, and its possible 
similarity to the West Indian form is not of much importance 
in this state of oui knowledge. 

The mycelium found in connexion with this disease is des¬ 
cribed as being white throughout, by Howard, Earle and 
^ uchinleck, so that possibly Stockdale’s’" grey and brown 
forms belonged to the fungus causing black root disease, as 
recorded in the note above ; he does not say whether the 
change of colour occurred in a pure culture or is onl}" deduced 
from field observations. Howard** found that clamp-connexions 
occurred on the hyphae of the Grenada fungus, but otherwise 
there were no distinct charaeteii?.tic8 of tliis tiiycelium. In 
Grenada, the disease is more prevalent in heavy w’et lands 
on the heights or near the banks of streams. In Dominica it is 
believed to spread from decaying forest stumps, as well as from 
dying wind*bel|t trees. 

The remedial measures consist primarily in removing all 
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dead trees with as many of their roots as possible and burning 
tliem on the infected soil. After this a trench should be dog 
round the whole affected area in such a way as to include a 
jtnargin of healthy trees. The trench should be at least 2 feet 
deep, preferably deeper, and 18 inches to 2 feet wide The 
roots of all the trees inside the trench should then be examined, 
and any trees whose roots are very badly attacked should be 
dug up and burned. Where the disease is only in an early 
stage infected roots should be cut off well above the point at 
which they first appear unhealthy, and then a heavy dressing 
of quicklime should be stirred in round the roots. If heavy 
root-pruning is necessary, top pruning should also be carried 
out to prevent excessive transpiration. After an interval, the 
infected soil should be well manured and mulched to encourage 
the growth of the trees. This treatment has been found quite 
effective. Pois doux is, according to Stockdale ^rarely at¬ 
tacked by this form of disease and may be used as a wind-belt 
plant if watched ; the other plants recorded above should be 
avoided. Moreover, when these trees are cut down in cacao 
plantations their stumps and roots should be dug up and 
burned 

Finally, it may be noted that white loot disease has been 
separatc3d from the other forma, only because its description, 
as given by other authors, differs from that of any of the other 
types. The present writer has not had the opportunity of 
re-investigating it or of comparing actual specimens with those 
of the other diseases. Such a comparison is anticipated, but 
the literature cited appears to afford sufficient justification for 
the separation. 

Thyrpmria Root Rot. 

In the year 1894, Prillieux and Delacroix^" described a root 
disease of cacao from certain estates in Central America, which 
they attributed to a fungus called by them Mact^ophoma vestita. 
This occurred on lowlying lands after they had been flooded. 
The leaves of affected trees rapidly turned yellow and they 
and the pods fell off, w^hile within a short space of time the 
trees died. The bark of the roots was blackened and easily 
removable, while the wood was of a uniform dark-grey colour. 
The characteristic pustules, containing the pycnidia now known 
to belong to the conidial stage of Ihyridaria tarda, appeared 
on the surface of the bark. The mycelium of the fungus 
occurred in the bark and was particularly noticeable in the 
wood, especially in the medullary rays. 

In 1906 Stockdale^*^ examined some young specimens of 
cacao forwarded by Hart from Trinidad, and said to have died 
of a root disease. He found that a fungus, described by him as 
Lasiodiplodia Was present in the roots. This has since been 
shown to be the same fungus as that found by Prillieux and 
Delacroix®, (See West Indian Bulletin, Vol. X, p. 264.) 

In 1009 Griffon and Maublanc® described the same fungus 
again on the roots of cacao from the French t'ougo, and on 
those of Albizzia moluccana from Madagascar, while they 
suspected its presence as the cause of a root disease of coffee 
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growing near dead Albizzia in the same island. In their account 
they gave a critical discussion of the nomenclature of the 
fungus and arrived •at the name Laaiodiplodia theobromae for 
this and several other forms. 

In 1910 Fetch published an account of this same disease 
on tea in Ceylon; he called the causative fungus Boiryodiplodia 
theobromae. On tea the fungus usually attacks the young 
roots first and then passes to the central dead wood of 
the older roots, so that the bushes are not killed immedi* 
ately; when, however, the bushes have been pruned, it 
spreads outwards into the living wood and bark and kills 
the plants. Death occurs in six weeks to three months 
after pruning. Fetch also found that the fungus could 
cause die-back of young trees of Albizzia moluocana, when 
they had been pollard^. It spreads down them into their 
roots and from these passes to the roots of tea bushes in 
the neighbourhood. It also passes to tea roots in the same 
way from stumps of Albizzia and from buried tea prunings, as 
it can spread to the latter from the soil and is able to live 
vigoixjusly on them. The roots of the tea plants grow in the 
direction of these buried prunings, because they contain 
moisture, and thus they become infected. The attack of the same 
fungus on the roots of young Hevea threes was also recorded by 
this author. Furthermore, he ^und that it can act as a wound 
parasite on dadaps {Erythrina litho8perma\ allied to the 
immortel of these islands, and can live on decaying stumps of 
this species. It is interesting to note that the same or 
a similar fungus described as Diplodia vaainfecta is stated by 
Watt and Mann ^ to have been found by Butler on the roots 
of tea in India. 

Recent observations have shown that Thyridaria tarda 
occurs as a parasite on the roots of cacao growing in lowlying, 
ill-drained land in St. Lucia. It is probably only capable of 
attacking the roots of trees growing in heavy, badly drained 
soil, and on such would probably appear in any island in the 
West Indies, since it is present in them all on different host 
plants. Fetch’s observations on the disease of tea due to it, 
suggest that possibly buried heaps of cacao shells might act as 
a source of infection in the same way as do tea pritnings, and 
for the same reasons; while dead stumps, especially those of 
immortel, should be viewed with suspicion, as possible sources 
of infection. 

The fungus has been found by Fetch ^ ® as a saprophyte in 
Ceylon on the roots of coco-nuts killed by Fomea lucidus. 
Stockdale ^ ^ found it in Trinidad on roots of the same host 
that had died of root disease, while Butler ^ records a similar 
species on cocoa-nut roots in Travancore. It is reported by 
Fetch to occur on the ^exposed roots of Ficua elaatica in 
Ceylon. Lately it has been found as a saprophyte on young 
Castilloa killed by black root di«>ense (Roaellinia sp.) in Grenada, 
while the same or a closely related species has been found 
more than once on roots of lime trees in Dominica, Montserrat 
and Antigua. It is not certain if the fungus was a saprophyte 
in all of these cases: in some of them it may have been a wound 
parasite. 
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It will be seen that the ftingns Thyridaria tarda has been 
treated her.e only as a parasite or saprophyte on roots. No 
attempt has been made to trace the complicated history of its 
synomymy, or to indicate its wide r^nge of host plants, as 
these matters are out of place in this account. 

Remedial measures consist primarily of digging up and 
burning all dead and dying trees with their main roots. It is 
doubtful if trenching would be of much service in most cases, 
as if the fungus is present in a field, it is likely to be fairly 
wide-spread. If, however, the disease appeared to be spread¬ 
ing from a decaying stump, trenching might be of service, and 
the stump itself should be destroyed. A point that is of the 
utmost importance on land where this disease has appeared, is 
that of drainage. On welled rained soils, it is quite unlikely 
that this fungus will be able to obtain any serious hold as a 
root parasite, at any rate on cacao ; on wet heavy soils it is 
almost certain to cause damage, as it is universally present on 
cacao estates, and there is always enough decaying matter 
lying about to afford it a start, apart from the heaps of buried 
shells. The disease is not of much importance on well conduct¬ 
ed estates, and in fact occurs so rarely in these islands that 
exact details as to the time it takes to kill cacao trees and as 
to its occurrence on stumps and on the commoner trees used for 
shade and wind-breaks, are not available at the present time. 

’^Black Root Disease. 

The symptoms exhibited by the aerial parts of trees 
attacked by this are very similar to those described for 
white root disease, that is death may occur comparatively 
slowly and progressively, particularly in the case of pois doux, 
or it may be sudden as is more usually the ca.se with limes. 
When this is so, the tree presents the scorched appearance 
already described. 

On examining the roots, however, it is at once seen that 
the cause of death is not the same as in the white root disease. 
The parts affected are one or two, usually not all, of the princi¬ 
pal lateral roots, the main root, the collar and the basal one 
foot of the stem. The surface of the roots and of that part of 
the collar below ground is covered by numerous brown, fluffy 
strands of a fungus mycelium often much intermingled with 
soil. On the larger portions the strands form an almost con¬ 
tinuous sheet over the surface of the bark. In very damp situ¬ 
ations, or after wet weather, a grey or greenish-grey, cobwebby 
mycelium may stretch across betw^een the roots, and a similar 
growth process from the wood of the broken ends of diseased 
roots, when these are damp after removal from the soil. 
Round the base of the stem above ground a continuous cover¬ 
ing of dark olive-green hyphae is present. The younger 
hyphae along the advancing edge of this covering are light-grey. 

When the mass of brown strands is removed from the 
roots, the bark berieatli is seen to be dark-coloured and dead. 
It is penetrated by the mycelium of the fungus at definite 
points ; these are usually close together, and a large number 
occur to the square inch. 
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The penetrating mycelium may have two forms: it may 
be wedge-shaped, or may consist of black lines about |-mm. 
wide running directly through the bark. The w.edge-sbaped 
masses are small, black outside and white below, and are 
probably of the nature of sclerotia. On the older parts of the 
roots and on the collar, these sclerotia appear to form an 
almost continuous sheet with a hard, black, brittle surface 
lying just below the surface of the bark. 

When the mycelium reaches the cambium, it spreads 
through it and destroys it, and eventually gives rise at each 
point of entry to fan-shaped white masses of hyphae on tho 
surface of the wood, that are immediately visible when the 
bark is removed. These masses become closely ad pressed 
and turn pale-brown, grey and finally black in colour wlien old. 
The fungus penetrates the wood, and renders it light and often 
friable. Black streaks of various lengths, resembling those in 
the bark, run horizontally and vertically, in the wood; and 
sometimes, at the junction of completely destroyed and less 
damaged wood, a thin black plate of pseudo-parenchyma is 
formed, which appears as a thin line,in transverse or longitudinal 
sections Beneath the advancing edge of the mycelium on the 
base of the stem, tho bark is not attacked, but farther back 
it presents the same features as does that of the collar below 
ground. 

The dark olive-green eover/ng of mycelium may be present 
just above the soil-level even before the tiee is dead. Very 
soon after death occurs, it covers the base to a height of one 
foot or more, and upon it the first, or couldial, fructifications of 
the fungus are formed. These consist of a large number of 
.«hort, dark-brown or nearly black stalks that project at 
right angles to the surface of the mycelium, and, on account of 
their close crowding and the numbers in which they occur, 
produce an effect like the pile of a carpet. On these stalks 
large numbers of small hyaline unicellular conidia arise which 
give the surface of the fungus covering a light-grey colour. 
These spores are apparently very readily detached and would 
be easily carried by wind, so that they form an important 
means whereby the fungus is distributed. When the tree has 
been dead for some time the aerial mycelium extends to the 
lower branches and continues to produce conidial fructifications 
on its vigorous mature portion, behind the advancing margin. 
Further back on the old portions, the second or perithecial 
stage of the fungus is produced. This consists of small spherical 
black perithecia closely crowded together and surrounded by 
the remains of the stalks on which the conidia were produced 
Their bases are partly immersed in the underlying mycelium, 
small portions of which may also adhere all over their surfaces. 
When viewed with the naked eye the perithecia of the form 
seen in Dominica appear very rough, and resemble black shot 
with rough surfaces. Insidettbey contain asci and paraphyses, 
and in each ascus eight dark-brown, opaque, unicellular, boat- 
shaped spores are produced. Each spore is sharply acute at 
either end, and each extremity is produced into a long, straight, 
or curved, hair-like appendage. The spores, held together by 
mucilage, are extruded from the pciithecia in black tendrils, 
which emerge through a minute pore at the apex of each 
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peritbecinm* This form of fructification is ofiminor importance 
in brinp;iag about the spread of the di^easei as it is only rarely 
produced. 

The disease is of sporadic occurrence, and is found generally 
on newly cleared estates or in damp situations. In many 
instances it is believed to spread from decaying logs, and the 
continuance of the disease from the roots of a dead mahoe 
cochon {Sterculia cari6aea)to those of a lime tree was establish- 
ed in one instance. In another the fungus was found to have 
killed certain pois doiix trees in a wind-belt, and to have spread 
from them to cacao and lime trees in the neighbourhood. It 
frequently runs along pois doux wind-breaks, destroying tree 
after tree, and spreads often to cacao and limes in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Instances occur in which individual lime and other 
trees, not near infected plants or decaying logs, are killed by 
this disease. In this case the attack may have commenced 
from decaying matter in the soil, especially heaps of dead 
leaves. It may be recorded that in some instances the disease 
can clearly be seen to have spread up one of the principal 
lateral roots, often one whose extremity lay in the direction of 
previously infected material; but in some cases there is 
reasonable room for the supposition that the fungus has com¬ 
menced its attack directly on the collar just below the surface 
of the ground. In this case the fungus might well have 
germinated on heaps of dead leaves lying against the stem ; 
its power of living on thesfe would also account for its rapid 
rate of spread in a wind-break or, as noted in Dominica, along 
a hedge. It must be stated that the present writer has not 
nqtieed it on dead leaves at present, possibly because he was 
not looking for it particularly in that situation, so that further 
observations are required to make sure of its presence on them, 
in the West Indies, 

This source of food was, however, noted by Fetch* ^ in the 
case of Roxellinia bothrina, B. and Br , which causes root disease 
of tea and of Panax hedges in Ceylon, and he suggests that 
leaves may also form a starting-point for the fungus. His 
obsei vations on the subject are as follows: ‘ It was formerly 
supposed that Hosellinia originated on Grevillea stumps, but 
further investigation has shown that the stump rot which 
spreads from such stumps is rarely Kosellinia. I have seen 
it on a large Grevillea stump, but in the light of subsequent 
discoveries its presence there can be explained in another way. 
I am of opinion that it usually begins in an accumulation of 
dead leaves ; at least that was true of three cases, where the 
attack has been watched from the beginning. In one case the 
leaves which had drifted into the base of a Panax hedge 
afforded it a footing. In another instance, a mango tree was 
felled, and the log left lying in the tea ; in course of time dead 
leaves accumulated on one side of the log, and from these 
Rosellinia spread to the tea and the neighbouring Panax hedge. 
The spores which infected the heaps of dead leaves were no 
doubt carried by the wind from a patch of tea about 60 yards 
off, uhichhaa harboured Resellinia for some time. It is mo t 
probable that in the ease of the Grevillea uoted above, the 
fungus originated in the dead leaves around the base of the 
stump.* 
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The first step to be taken in dealing with this disease is to 
destroy all dead or dying trees as soon as they nre seen. This 
should be done at once in order to prevent the formation of 
fructifications. When it is seen that the conidial stage is al¬ 
ready present, it would be advisable to follow a ctmrse recom¬ 
mended by Petch^^ in the case of tea in Ceylon. He calls 
attention to the fact that the handling of trees on which spores 
are being produced results in scattering these spores into the 
air, and in the infection of the labourers* clothes. Consequently, 
before handling the trees he advises that dry straw should be 
heaped round the bases and over the lower branches of each 
bush and ignited so that the conidia are burned. This course 
would be advisable in the West Indies also; any dry material 
would serve, while in wet districts a gang of men who were 
about to dig up such trees might carry improvised torches of 
some kind. All that is necessary is that all conidia should be 
subjected to a vigorous blaze lasting for a few minutes. In 
destroying dead trees, care should be taken to dig up as many 
as possible of their roots. The soil should then be well forked 
and dressed with lime. The roots of trees in the neighbour¬ 
hood should be examined, and all those that are infected should 
be cut off where the tissue is healthy. If several trees have 
died close together, a trench should be dug round the infected 
area in the usual manner; while a trench might also serve to 
arrest the progress of disease in a wind-belt. Such trenches 
should be kept free from accumulations of leav^es. 

It does not seem, at present, that any practical measures 
can be recommended for preventing the occurrence of occasion¬ 
al sporadic cases of this malady due to infection from decaying 
stumps or heaps of leaves, particularly under the conditions, 
including heavy rainfall, that obtain on newly cleared estates 
in the interior of such islands as Dominica and St. Lucia. The 
prompt destruction of diseased trees may serve to reduce the 
number of sporadic cases to some extent, by reducing the num¬ 
ber of spores of the fungus, but otherwise it is difficult to see 
what can be done unless all stumps are destroyed—an almost 
impossible measure in some cases. Attention to drainage is of 
course important, but is not so absolutely essential in this case 
as in that of Thyridaria root disease. 

It may be stated that it has usually been found, in Domin¬ 
ica that the careful destruction of dead trees, followed by 
forking of the soil is sufficient to destroy the fungus and that 
a supply may safely be planted within six months to a year 
afterwards ; the exact length of the interval that should elapse 
has not been determined. 

A fungus presenting the mycelial characters described has 
been seen to spread from mahoe-cochon to limes, from pois 
doux to cacao, and from pois doux to cacao and limes in 
Dominica. The same appearance was also seen on Hibiscus and 
Acnlypha forming a hedge, and is recorded as occurring on 
unhealii^y CuhUlloa. The conidial stage of a Kosellinia was 
foiiuii on limes, cacao and pois doux, so that this, in connexion 
with its spiead from one to the otlier, forms a very strong 
indication of the identical nature of the fungus on these three 
UobtB. The peritheciu. ivere only found in two instances on 
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dead lime trees. Conclusive proof that the disease is due to 
the same fungus throughout is wanting, in the absence of 
perithecia on cacao and pois doux, and of inoculation experi¬ 
ments from pure cultures, but the indications supplied by the 
mycelial characters and the general appearance of infected roots, 
as well as the spread of mycelium from one host to another, 
leave practically no doubt that the black root disease in 
Dominica is due to one fungus. 

In St. Lucia, a disease with identical characters also occurs, 
but in this case there is no absolute proof that the species of 
Roselliuia is the same as that occurring in Dominica, as no 
fructifications of the species from St. Lucia have been found. 
The disease in St. Lucia has been seen by the present writer 
on the following specimens examined in the laboratory: 
immortel (Erythrina velutina\ limes growing near dead 
immortel and elsewhere, cacao, Castilloa and pigeon pea 
{Cajanus hidicus). Here again, there is no absolute proof that 
the appearances recorded were all due to the same species of 
fungus, as perithecia were absent, and no inoculation experi¬ 
ments were made ; but the indications supplied by the genera,l 
appearance and natuie of the mycelia very strongly support 
the idea that one fungus only is concerned. 

In St. Vincent, a similar mycelium was seen on a dying 
cacao tree in one locality, while in another young cacao trees 
were observed which exhibited mycelia, conidiophores and 
perithecia very like those in Dominica. Unfortunately, the 
perithecia did not arrive at the laboratory in a very satisfac¬ 
tory condition, so that they were useless for purposes of 
critical comparison. An interesting point is that these cacao 
trees were growing on the border of a field of arrowroot 
attacked by a disease known as * burning ’. This is due to 
a fungus whose mycelium resembles that of a Rosellinia, 
and there is a couseqiient possibility that the arrowroot 
disease is due to the same fungus as causes black root disease 
in St. Vincent 

In Grenada, black root disease has been recorded on young 
Castilloa plants from one locality, and-again its mycelial char¬ 
acters suggested that it was due to the fungus found in Domi¬ 
nica. In another locality, a disease was found on an older 
Castilloa tree which caused a rotting of the bark near the base 
of the stem. The type of damage inflicted differed in this ease 
from that on the younger trees, but perithecia occurred 
which were similar in several points to those of the species of 
Rosellinia found in Dominica, and the nature of the spores 
was also similar. 

Various species of Rosellinia have been found on the roots 
of plants in other parts of the tropics, and some of these hosts 
are the same as, or are related to, those on which black root 
disease has been found in the West Indies; one or two root 
dUeases of uncertain origin, whose symptoms are simiiar to 
those of the disease under conMderation, aUo occur in other 
countries. Among these the following may be mentioned. 

In Guadeloupe a disease, of coffee and pois doux occurs 
which is in all probability due to a species of Roselliuia, though 
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no fruotiiicationd of the fongus have been found. It is some* 
times associated with the presence of eel worms, but not in all 
cases according to Delacroix’s ^ observations. 

In Java a disease with characters resembling those of the 
Guadeloupe form has been found by Zimmermann on coffee, 
and Delacroix ^ suggests that it may be due to the same fungus 
as the Guadeloupe disease. He also suggests that a root disease 
of coffee in Costa Rica may be due to the same fungus, though 
Tonduz ^ ^ connects it with Armillaria inellea. Delaeioix fur¬ 
ther lifers to the record of a similar disease by G, d’TJtra 
in Brazil. There seems to be considerable possibility that the 
coffee and pois-doux disease in Guadeloupe is of the same origin 
as the black root disease in the neighbouring island of Domi¬ 
nica. 

Watt and Mann recorded a root disease of tea in India 
that spread from decaying stumps of shade trees. The host 
^ants mentioned are Afachiltui sp., Melia sp., Enythrina sp, 
Domhax sp, Mesua sp. and Grpvtllea robvsta. The fungus 
causing this disease on tea was found by Butler to be a species 
of Rosellinia related to R, radiciperda^ Massee. A similar dis¬ 
ease of tea in Ceylon was at first attributed to R, radiciperdUf 
but Fetch ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ states that the fungus is really R. bothrina, 
(B. and Br.) Sacc. It causes root disease in Grevillea rohunta, 
Symplocoa obtiisaia, Panax fruticosum, Cinnamomum Cam* 
phora, Strobilanthen sp. and dadap (Erythrina sp.) It can 
originate, as described, on heaps of dead leaves and on dead logs. 
Fetch notes that it does not attack cacao or Hevea when grow¬ 
ing in infected 8< il, but suggests that it may have been partly 
responsible for the extermination of coffee in Ceylon. 

Another species, Rosellinia bunodes (B. and Br.) Sa(*c. occurs 
on coffee in Southern India, according to Fetch^ *; while Butler 
and Sydow^ ‘atate that it is responsible for a disease of pepper 
{Piper mgrum) especially well known in Mysore. The same 
authors also record this fungus on Litsea Wightiana^ Schlei- 
chera trijuga, Hohgarna longifolia and Grevillea robusta. 
Petch^*^ records it as a saprophyte on sticks in a rubbish heap, 
in Ceylon. This is the species to which the Dominica form 
appears to approximate most nearly; the local fungus is also 
similai to Rosellmm echinata^ Massee^, found by Ridley on 
Fwm dubia^ dicotyledonous shrubs and herbs of many kinds, 
and on dracaenas and dieffenbachias in an out-of-the-way 
corner of the Botanic Gardens, Singapore. 

The West Indian species has not yet been fully examined, 
so that a detailed description of the characters of its mycelium 
and reproductive organs cannot be given at present. It may 
however be stated that its perithecia and spores appear to 
approximate very closely to the description given by Petch^^ 
of Rosellinia, bunodes. ^ 

Rbd Root Diseasb, 

In a few instances lime trees growing on newly cleared 
estates in the interior of Dominica were found t> be dying 
from a disease different from any of those previously described. 
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A fungus similar to that found on these treos was also observed 
on the root of an unidentified tree from St. Lucia, where it was 
associated with the organism causing black root disease. There 
are no further records of its occurrence in the West Indies at 
present. 

Trees that have died from this malady exhibit the same 
above-ground symptoms as those that have succumbed to white 
or black root disease; the appearance of their roots is, however, 
totally different. The causative fungus seems to commence 
its attack on the younger roots and spreads up these, usually 
on one side only, until it reaches the collar. This it girdles, and 
then it spreads upwards in the bark at the base of the stem. 
In wet situations it may spread above ground for a height of 
1 foot or more; but in drier localities, or in dry weather its 
growth is checked at the ground level. Here a rough edge of 
bark having a gnawed appearance is to be seen round the stem, 
and from its margin adventitious roots arise. It is worthy of 
note that the same appearance is sometimes caused when the 
growth of the Rosellinia is cheeked in the same way. 

Roots that have been attacked for some time are devoid of 
bark, and the wood is dry and blackened. Higher up, the bark 
still remains but is soft and rotten and discoloured light-brown. 
Under this bark the surface of the wood is somewhat water- 
soaked and of a red-brown colour. In the bark and on the 
surface of the wood long, narrow, red or brown rhizomorphic 
strands of the fungus may be found, usually running parallel to 
the axis of the root. From these, hyphae are given off that 
ramify in all directions through the tissues. On the larger roots, 
near their Junction with the collar, and on the collar itself, the 
ihizomorphs become wider and branch repeatedly, and 
ultimately a flat sheet, of a red colour, is formed in the cortex 
that is partly hidden by the dry outer cortical layers and 
partly left visible where the outer tissues have fallen away. 
Sometimes this sheet forms in the place of the cambium layer 
and is visible when the bark is removed. The sheet itself consists 
of a continuous red outer skin with white, loosely woven hyphae 
inside. When the bark is pulled away the upper skin may be 
removed with it, so that a white sheet is left, having a thin red 
line along its margin and flecked on the surfa<5e with small red 
patches. This sheet may extend for some distance above¬ 
ground on the stem. The youngest portions of the mycelium 
are colourless, and spread out in a small white fan on the sur¬ 
face of the bark on which the attack is just commencing. Old 
rhizomorphs are often dark-brown or nearly black in colour. 
The very fine ones are not easy to see, half buried as they are 
in the decaying bark of the younger roots, bftt they may be 
found on very careful inspection. Below ground, in the angles 
between the main roots, where there is no earth present, and 
above ground round the base of tbe stem, the conuiial fructifl* 
cations of the fungus arise; these spring either from rhizo- 
niorphsor the rhizomorphic sheet, or from tufts of white myce- 
liiiin. They consist of clusters of dark salmon-pink stalks 
from 2 to 5 mm., approximately, in length, and each surmount¬ 
ed by an opaque white spherical head of spores. When viewed 
under a low power of the microscope, the stalks are seen to 
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be slightly hairy, particularly wheu young. In addition 
to this Stilbum stage of the fungus, a perithecial stage was 
found in one instance. The perithecia are minute, red, 
fLasked*shaped bodies, the neck of the flask being often some¬ 
what curved and about as long as the diameter of the lower 
spherical portion of the organ. They occurred in groups, 
and in this instance were seated on a thizomorph. Each 
contains asci and paraphyses. In the ascus eight, bicellular, 
somewhat reddish-yellow transparent spores are formed, 
arranged obliquely in a single row. The spores are bluntly 
pointed at either end, constricted at the septum, somewhat 
thick-walled, and measure approximately 17-20 x 8*5-10 
They germinated very readily in about four hours, and in culture 
media gave rise to rhizomorphs and Stilbum fructifications 
resembling those found on the lime trees. In cultures, n third 
form of fructification appears of the Cephalosporium ty^ie, 
the spores foimed on the short eonidiophores being very similar 
to those borne in the head at the summit of the stalk or 
stroma. 

Inoculation experiments have not yet been conducted with 
this fungus, though there is little doubt of its facultative 
parasitism. Its method of spread has not been clearly made 
out. There is a belief prevalent in the island that all root 
diseases of this sporadic nature arise from decaying stumps, 
but several instances of this disease were noted on trees that 
were not growing near decaying wood. The specific identity 
of this fungus is also not certain, though it undoubtedly 
belongs to the genus Sphaerostilbe, of which it may be a new 
species. It is necessary to obtain a fresh supply of perithecia 
before this point can be settled, as only very few of these were 
found in the first instance. 

The only other recorded species of Sphaerostilbe acting 
as a root parasite, of which the writer is aware, is S. repens, B. 
and Br., found by Fetch on Hevea and arrowroot in Ceylon. 
This differs from the West Indian species, particularly in the 
shape of the perithecia, and in the nature of the conidiferous 
hyphae at the apex of the stroma, as well as in the attachment 
of the spores to these. In S. repens the conidiferous hyphae are 
septate and bear the conidia on short blunt processes one below 
each septum ; they are uobranched in the upper 200 
the West Indian species, the end of the conidiferous hyphae is 
noQ’Septate for a considerable length, and tapers to a blunt 
point to which the conidium is attached. Below the first 
septum one or more usually non-septate branches, similar to 
the end of parent hyphae, aiise and bend round so as to lie 
nearly parallel to the parent: each of thes^* produces a conidium 
at its tip. A short distance farther back another ti ansverse 
se()tnm occurs, and behind this another branch is given off, 
which may be once or twi^e septate, and bears a conidium 
at its tip. 

Further details of the characters of the local species must 
be reserved for the present. 

The remedial measures to be employed against this disease 
are similar to those reccommended for black root disease, but 
they cannot be given in full until more is known of the habits 
and distribution of the causative fungus, v/ 
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Boot Canker. 

This is a disease that has been found to occur on lime trees 
in Montserrat, and possibly also in Antigua. It is not quite 
certain if only one disease is included under this heading or 
not. 

The above-ground symptoms are the same in Antigua 
and Montserrat. Infected trees show a yellowing and drying 
up of the leaves on a few of the twigs. These may be situated 
either at the top of the tree or on one side; usually the symp¬ 
toms are limited at first to a few twigs. Soon after this the 
leaves fall off and the twigs upon which they were growing 
dry up. The drying progresses slowly backwards imtil the 
whole of a principal branch is affected and the tree shows the 
presence of a considerable amount of dead wood either at the 
lop or at one side. When the disease has caused the death of 
a principal branch, or even before, it may be arrested in its 
progress, and recovery or partial recovery may take place. 
More frequently, however, it continues its advance; other 
branches dry up, and finally the tree dies The time occupied 
from the first appearance of the disease until the death of the 
tree seems to be from twelve to eighteen months in the major¬ 
ity of cases, and as much as twenty-four months in some 
instances ; that is when it progresses continuously. When the 
tree partly recovers, it may survive in varying conditions of 
moderate or ill health for several years. 

It may be noted that these symptoiiiS are similar to those 
caused by scale insects, especially the purple scale (Lepidosa- 
phes beckii), hut m several cases they appeared on trees not 
attacked by scale insects for some time previously. 

On removing the soil around such trees the first point 
noted is the almost complete absence of fibrous roots, which are 
usually very numerous in the soil around healthy trees. This 
is a fairly constant sign of the presence of root canker. The 
younger branches of the root system to which the fibrous root¬ 
lets are attached show scars at the old points of attachment, 
and may also show distinct symptoms of the disease. 

The infection frequently spreads back along them until 
a root of a higher order is reached. At this point it may be 
arrested, or it may spread further until the collar of the tree 
becomes affected. When the tree is dead on one side only, 
usually not more than two or tliree of the iirimary roots are 
involved and then they generally lie beneath the dead branch¬ 
es. The death of the tree is due to its becoming completely 
ringed at the collar. 

The first sign of disease on the larger roots is the occur¬ 
rence of small pitches, over which the bark is somewhat 
frayed and watery in appearance. This bark dries up 
and disappears, so that c^pen woiin<ls resulr, wliich extend 
di»wn to the wood. In some instances the damaged tissue 
runs backwards right along a root to its jnticiion uith 
the stem or with a root of a higher order, fii these cases it 
frequently occurs as a strip varing fiom to 1 inch in width, 
ruuuing along the root. The older parts of this strip show an 



open wound extending down to the wood and bordered by a 
distinct callus; farther back the bark is dry and frayed for a 
distance of a foot or more^ while at the margin of the disease it 
has a water-soaked appearance. Long strips of the frayed 
bark come away very easily if gently pulled at the frayed end. 

Where a secondary or tertiary root meets one of a higher 
order, the spread of the disease is frequently arrested, and a 
circle of callus is formed round the point of junction. Some¬ 
times, also, the attack does not progress far at first and only 
covers 1 or 2 inches of bark here and there on the roots. 
Its spread in this ease is soon stopped and a ring of callus is 
formed round the diseased spot; in consequence of this a 
cankered patch is produced. 

In serious cases, the whole of the bark on many of the 
roots, including some of the main roots, is destroyed, and the 
wood is exposed and dries up; it then, frequently, has a some¬ 
what blackened surface, though inside it is dry aod white 
The frayed bark shows the piesence of colourless or brown 
hyphae, when examined under the microscope, as well as of 
eel worms in the dead tissue. Similar brown hyphae may be 
seen on the surface of the bark, and inside the tissues of the 
fibrous roots, where the disease appears to originate. In several 
instances a white, somewhat waxy-looking mycelium was found 
between the drying bark and the wood of trees examined in 
the field. The wood presented a dry, brownish appearance 
beneath the mycelium and was somewhat powdery on the sur¬ 
face, though inside it was firm and white. The internal tissues 
of dead roots devoid of bark may coirtaiu large, septate, colour¬ 
less hyphae. The black appearance of their surfaces is of 
secondary origin ind only occurs when the roots have been 
dead some time. Besides the waxy mfycelium mentioned above, 
threads of white mycelium have been observed in a few in 
stances running from a cankered patch along the surface of 
the bark. 

The full detail of these root symptoms applies to trees in 
Montserrat; those of the disease in Antigua are similar, though 
they have not been so thoroughly investigated. 

The manner in which the disease spreads from tree to tree 
over an ever-increasing area suggests that it is due to a 
definite parasite, as do also its sudden appearance in healthy 
fields, the symptoms observed on the root^* and the presence 
of a fungoid mycelium in the damaged tissues. Two fungi have 
been found on dead or dying trees. The first, an unidentified 

k ecies belonging to the Sphaeriaceae, occurs on the deal, dry 
anehes where it forma a hard stroma beneath the bark, iqK>n 
which numerous, partly erumpent peiithecia are produced. 
The wood is discolotired grey where the mycelium penetrates 
it. The fungus occurs not onjy on older trees but also upon 
supplies of about one year old that are in a dead or d> ing con¬ 
dition. Its presence on dead branches renders it probable that 
it is only a saprophyte, and is not lespoubible for the root 
symptoms. 

The second fdngus is Fome$ lucidvs, (Leys.) Pr. The fructi¬ 
fications of this Biiecies have been found frequently on the basal 
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1 or 2 feet of the stems of dead or dying trees, both in 
Antigua and Montserrat. Fetch’** has found this fungur; to be 
the probable cause of root disease of coco-nuts in Ceylon, as 
well as of mango and fiamboyante (Poinciann regia ); while it 
is associated with some other palms and with bamboos, and 
occurs as a saprophyte on several trees. 

The fructification or sporophore is usually produced, on 
lime trees, from a distinct cushion of white supeificial mycelium 
on one side of the tree. Jt possesses a lateral stalk, which may 
be as much as 4 inches long, or may be reduced to a broad 
basal tubercle, so that the fructification itself appears as 
a bracket. When the stalk is present, it is usually more or less 
erect, irregularly cylindrical in shape, polished on the surfjice, 
and of a colour varying from bright chestnut to almost black. 
The apex of the stalk is at first Avliite and conical, but later it 
grows out on one side into a broad cap or pileus, which thus 
comes to be attached to the stalk at the margin. The upper 
surface of the cap is yellowi«h-red, reddish-chestnut, deej) red 
or almost black ; it is polished like the stalk and usually mark¬ 
ed with concentric furrow’«. When the sporophore is immature 
the margin is swollen, white and fibr^ons. and is not polished, 
while the varnished i^ortion immediately behind it is then 
yellow, and the colour slowly deepens into that of the main 
part of the cap. The lower surface is white and contains the 
tubes bearing the brown spores, which are ejected as a dust of 
the same colour. The substance of the S 2 )()ro 2 )hore is brown 
and fibrous. Several caps may fuse together during gi'owth 
and then their outline becomes irregular*. Single en])s are 
usually circular or kldney-sha 2 )ed when stalked, and semi¬ 
circular when the stalk is reduced; they vary in size from 
a diameter of 2 or 3 inches and a tliickness of !-inch, to 
a diameter of 20 or more inches and a thicknes-^ of 1 inche«. 

It would a]) 2 )ear to be faii'ly certain that the ultimate 
destruction of the roots is due to a fungus, either Fames 
lucidna or some other, or possibly even to more than one 
sj^ecies. The question, however, still remains whether the 
roots are first weakened and some even killed by other causes 
such as the destr’uction of tlio branches by scale insects, and 
whether it is only after this that the fungus can gain a hold 
and destroy them ; or whether the fungii'^ is the i)rimary and 
2 )rineipal cause of the disease. In considering this question, 
two points must be borne in mind. The first is that attacks of 
the purple scale rarely r*esult in the eom 2 )lete death of the tree ; 
and the second, that in several instances, as is stated above, ti‘ees 
showing much dead wood and unhealthy roots w^ere not, and 
had not been for some time, seriously attacked by scale injects ; 
in fact only a few such could bo found u2>on tliem. These 
points would indicate that the fungus is more likely to bo the 
true cause of the disease, though the damage is undoubtedly 
often aggravated by attacks of scale insects. In some instances 
the trees apirear to be able to overcome the inroads of the 
disease and show marked recovery, and it would seem that 
their ultimate fate depends largely on such factors as the 
occurrence or non-occurrence of periods of diought and of 
attacks of scale insects. 
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* Our knowledge of this disease will be seen to be in a very 
preliminary stage, and ^rther investigations will be carried 
out at an early date. The problem presented is somewhat 
complex, and until it has approached nearer to a solution, little 
can be done in the way of recommending remedial measures for 
its control. It may be noted that a disease possessing some¬ 
what similar symptoms in certain respects,though with differ¬ 
ences, has been found in one instance in Dominica, and that 
the balance of the evidence in this case points to its being 
attributable to physical causes. 

This, then, is the present position of knowledge with regard 
to root diseases of some of the permanent crops and shade 
trees of the West Judies. It is still of a very preliminary 
nature, hut it is hoped that what has been set forth here, may 
serve as a starting point for further investigations. 
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Adpbndum. 

Subscciuent fo the presentation of this paper, specimens of 
the Rosellinia fiom Dominica were forwarded to the Royal 
Botanic Garden.®, Kew, and through the coiutesy of the Director 
were examined by K. M. Wakefield and determined as R. bunodes 
(B. and Hr.) Saec. In making this identification Wakefield 
writes: ‘Compared with the type from Ceylon, the spores art' 
very slightly larger, measuring 85 -90x 10-12^^^"'*% with¬ 
out the apiiendages, while those of the typt average 
80 -90 X 9*5 11 In other respects it agrees exactly, and 

is to be regarded as the same species.’ Fetch (Revisions of 
Ceylon Fungi, Part II, Annals of the Royal Botanic Gai'dens, 
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Peradeniya, Vol. IV, p. 484) gives the spore measurements as 

A comparison of the Dominica specimens with fructifica¬ 
tions on old Castilloa plants from Grenada shows that the same 
fungus also occurs in the latter island; it has recently been 
found there on young camphor plants also. An investigation 
of the St. Lucia disease has shown that it is due to a different 
species of Rosellinia. of which only immature perithecia have 
been found. (See Report on the Rossellinia Root Disease of 
Cacao in St. Lucia, Circulars dealing with Plant Pests and 
Diseases, No. 2, of tliis Department.) 


NOTES ON EXPRESSED ANP DISTILLED WEST 
INDIAN LIMB OILS. 

BY H. A. lEMPANY, B.Sc FJ.C.,F.CK, and N. GREKNHALGH, B.Sc 

The lime, like the fruits of other membeis of the(’itius 
family, contains essential oil in vacuoles situated immediately 
beneath the outer rind or skin. Two classes of lime oils arc at 
})resent known to commerce: (1) the hand-expres'^ed oil or otto 
of limes; (2) the distilled oil. 

Hand-expressed oil is obtained by rapidly rotating the 
fruit round the interior of a copper bowl termed an (^cuelle 
pan, the inner surface of which is covered with ])ro.iecting 
brass points. The oil cells become punctured and the oil, mix¬ 
ed with a certain amount of watery fluid from the skins, runs 
down into a little well at the bottom of the pan ; it is subse- 
(juently separated from the underlying layer of watery fluid, 
filtered, and stored in vessels ready for export. 

The distilled oil, on the other hand, is obtained by perform¬ 
ing the first stage of the evaporation of raw lime juice, in the 
manufacture of concentrated juice, in a copper still and con¬ 
densing the distillation product; the steam passing over carries 
with it the more volatile portion of the oil, which is collected 
in a form of the well-known Florentine flask. 

It may be pointed out that the distilled oil is derived from 
the rind in the same way as the hand-expressed oil, the oil 
cells becoming ruptured in the process of milling, and the oil 
running down with the juice:. 

It is a characteristic of distilled oils, in contrast to the 
ecuelled product, that they possess a somewhat unpleasant, 
acrid smell, and their value is in consequence very much lower. 
This is due to the abstraction of the non-volatile constituents, 
together with a certain amount of decomposition arising from 
the high temperature. 
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The comparative paucity of information concerning the 
characteristics, chemical and physical, of hand-expressed lime oil 
(or otto of limes), as well as of the distilled oil of limes, prompt¬ 
ed the collection of a number of samjiles from Dominica and 
Montserrat for purposes of examination in the Government 
Laboratory, Antigua. 

The following data concerning the characters of West 
Indian lime oils are abstracted from Gildemeister and Hoff¬ 
mann's work The Volatile Oilii, Messrs. Schimmel’s A 
Report^ and Allen’s Commercial Organic Analyain, 1907, Vol. 
fl, Part IIT. 

HAND-KXPRESSEi) OIL. This oil is of a golden-yellow 
colour, and is hardly distinguishable from a good lemon oil by 
its odour. The most important constituent is citral. It con¬ 
tains also a paraffin, limonene and methyl anthranilate and 10 to 
18 per cent, of non-volatile residua The oil gives a cloudy 
solution in 4 to 10 vols of 90 per cent, alcohol with separation 
of wax or paraffin-like constituents, 

Density at 15"C. 0*878 to 0*901, mostly between 0*880 and 0*884 
Rotation + 32° 50' to 37 ^0' (Schimmel, October 1909) 

-f- 35" to + 38" (Gildemeister and Hoffmann) 

-f 36 to 40° (Allen) 

Rotation of the first 10 per cent, of the di.stillate rather higher, 
or at most 4 per ceuit. lower, than that of the original oil. 
Refractive index at 20 0. 1*482 to l*48r> 

Acid number up to 3’0 
Ester number 18 to 3*0 


DISTILLED OIL. Distilled oil has an unpleasant odour, like 
turpentine or pine tar oil, and no lon<^er reminds one of citral. 
Probably this aldehyde is completely desti'oyed by the boiling 
of the acid liquid. The oil boils between 175 and 220'. Resi¬ 
due on evaporation 3 per cent. 

Density 0*865 to 0*868 (Gildemeister and Hoffmann 

temp, not given) 

Rotation 4- 38" 52' 

4- 46 36' (Schimmel, October 1904) 

For the purpose of this iiive.'-vtigation, seven samples of 
expressed oil and three sample.s of distilled i»il were obtained ; 
these are identified by letters as follows :— 


A. Hand-expressed oil, Antigua., 


i5. 

0. 

»j »• >> 

Hand-expressed oil. 

99 

Montserrat. 

D. 

tf 

99 

99 

>» 

K. 

>> 

99 

99 

99 

F. 


99 

99 

Dominica 

G. 

» 

99 

99 

99 

H. 

Distilled 

oil. 


Dominica 

1. 


99 


f» 

J. 

99 

9 * 


99 


With tlie exception of samples A and H, which were pro¬ 
duced on the same estate but at different timt‘3, the remaining 
samples of expressed oil and distilled oil wore produced on 
estates at different points in Montserrat and Dominica. In 
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every case there is no doubt as to the authenticity of the earn 
ple«, which are all of recent origin. 

On each of the above samples was determined 

(1) The spectific gravity at 30“ C. 

(2) The optical rotation in a I00«mm. tube (at 31“ C.) 

(3) The refractive index (at 82“ 0.) 

(4) The citral content by Burgess and. Child’s method. 

(5) The acid value, by titration of 6 o.c. of the oil 

dissolved in alcohol, with ? alcoholic potash 

in the cold. 

The results are given in tabular form below 


Sample. 

j Specific 

1 Gravity 
at 30 C. 

1 

Rotation 
in angu¬ 
lar de¬ 
grees at 
31“ C. 

Refrac- 
tivity at 
32“ C. 

1 

! 

iCiti-al, 
I per 
' cent. 

1 

Acid 

No. 

Expressed oils. 

1 



1 

1 


A. 

i 

31-38 

1-4851 

1 6-6 

2-8 

B. 

•8859 

:3103 

1-4836 

1 5-2 

1 

2-7 

c. 

•8752 

3211 

1-4810 

1 5-2 

20 

IK 

•8712 

32'80 

1-4809 

1 

2*4 

1-8 

hi 

•8740 

32-67 

1-4815 

4*0 

2-04 

F. 

•8064 

33 43 

1-4789 

2-4 

1-35 

(j. 

•8659 

32-94 

1-4789 

2-2 

141 

Distilled oils. 

1 






11. 1 

1 

•8540 

34-30 

1-4713 

2-0 

13 

I. 

' -8858 

34-89 

1-4702 

1-4 

0-76 

J. 

•8507 

33-09 

1-4712 

1-2 ! 

1 

1-1 


With regard to the hand-expressed oils, an examination 
of the results shows a somewhat wider divergence between the 
character of the different oils than that indicate! by figures 
given by the various authorities already quoted, although they 
are in general agreement with them. The figures for the op¬ 
tical rotation are somewhat lower than one would expect; 
this is probably partly accounted for by the expansion of the 
oil owing to the high temperature at which its measurements 
were made ; possibly also the specific rotation of the optically 
active constituents may tend to decrease with rise of tempera¬ 
ture* 
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The citral content and the acid number vary markedly in 
the different samples : it is interesting to note that a fairly 
close correlation appears to exist between the two figures; 
subsequent investigation, however, appears to lend some col¬ 
our to the view that the relatively high acidity recorded m the 
case of these oils with a relatively high citral content may 
possibly have been due in i)art to interaction between the 
aldehyde and alcoholic potash used for the titration. 

The citral determination by Burgess’s method seems to give 
satisfactory results, and the appearance of a marked line of 
demarcation between the oil and underlying sodium sulphate 
solution would appear to indicate the absence of citronelJal, 

The citral content as determined in this way varies mark¬ 
edly in different samples. 

On the whole, the citral content of the hand-ex pressed oil is 
lower than is the case with lemon oils, which according to 
Gildemeister and Hoffman contain 7 to 10 per cent, of that 
constituent. 

With regard to the distilled oils, samples I and J came 
from the same estates as samples F and G ; no correspondiog 
sample of expressed oil was obtained from the estate supplying 
the sample H. The samples ajipeared to be characterized, on the 
whole, by a lower refractive index, citral content, acid number, 
and in the case of H and I, a lower specific gravity. The 
rotation, on the other hand, is in all cases somewhat higher. 

To obtain a certain amount of further information regard¬ 
ing the different bodies of which the oil is made up, a sample of 
hand-expressed oil was subjected to fractional distillation. 

The original samples were taken from sample G, and 100 c.c. 
taken for the distillation. 


The temperature, and corresponding approximate volume 
of oil distilled and refractive indices of each of the tractions, 
are given below :— 


Fraction.' 

Temperature. 

Approximate 

volume, 

Refractive 
index at 28*C. 





c.c. 

1 



155° C 1 


1*4705 

2 

155* 

to 

169“ 

20 

1*4708 

3 

169* 


171“ 


1*4711 

4 

171* 

,, 

3 1 


1*4708 

5 

173* 

)) 

5 

50 

1-4709 

6 

175* 

99 

7 


1*4711 

7 

177“ 

99 

9 


1*4713 

8 

179* 

99 

182° 


1-4719 

9 

182* 

99 

186° 


1*4721 

10 

186* 

99 

190° 

20 

1*4737 

11 

190“ 

99 

195" 


1 4742 

12* 

195* 

99 

200° 


1*4736 

13t 

200* 

99 

235° 


1*4890 

14 

Tarry 


residue 

10 

* 


(Refractive index of original oil = 1*4770 at 32*0.) 


* Bluibh liquid. 

t Blue liquid filtered from crystals (see below). 



As is seen from the aboire the greater portion of the oil 
distilled over between 17V and 177*0. It appears that this 
fraction consists largely of limonine or closely related bodies. 
At 200*C. decomposition set in and the distillate became slightly 
blue, the contents of the flask turning dark-green. As the 
temperatiire rose a deep-blue oil distilled over/ and the green 
colour of the liquid in the flask became more intense. At 
285*0. the vapour was also coloured and the distillation was 
discontinued. About 10 c.c. of a tarry-brown liquid remained, 
which on cooling solidified to a hard, vitreous, black mass. 

The blue fraction on standing deposited pale-yellow cry¬ 
stals leaving a deep green motherliquor. These were 
separated, dried and crystallized several times from chloroform. 
A very light, faintly yellow substance was obtained, crystalliz¬ 
ing inline needles and having the melting point at 131*5*0. 
Its nitrogen content was determined and found to be 11*16 
per cent. 

One hundred cubic centimetres of distilled oil from the same 
estate was next subjected to fractional distillation in the same 
way:— 

Fraction. Temperature. Approximate volume, c.c. 


1 

ITS'C 

15 

2 

175 to 8 

j 60 

8 

178“ „ 182“ 

4 

182“ „ 6 

5 

186“ 205“ 

} 20 

6 

205“ „ 245“ 

7 

Residue 

5 


As 200*0. was reached, signs of decomposition were evi¬ 
dent : the distillate became green and this colour was intensified 
as the temperture rose. A few cubic centimetres of a deep- 
green liquid were left in the flask. No change was observed in 
this on standing, and no crystals were deposited. 

For purposes of comparison, a steam distillation was 
performed on about 75 c.c. of expressed oil (d). This gave 
a perfectly clear oil with the characteristic terebinthinate 
distilled oil odour. The portion remaining undistilled consisted 
of a heavy, opaque, greenish oil, which retained in a modified 
form the odour of the original oil. The distillate was subse¬ 
quently fractionated and the following fractions were 
collect^ 


Fraction. 

Temperature. 

Approximate volume, 
per cent. 

1 

170*0. 

10 

2 

170* to 2* 

80 

8 

172* „ 6“ 

25 

4 

175* „ 180* 

15 

5 

180* „ 285* 

0 

6 

Residue 

2 
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Decomposition set in about 185'’0., and a small quantity of 
a golden-yellow oil remained undistilled in the flask. 

From the above results, it would appear that during the 
process of distillation with steam (the conditions under which 
ordinary distilled oil is obtained being practically those of 
a steam distillation) a certain proportion of the lower- and 
higher- boiling constituents are removed. The blue fluorescence 
due to the presence of a crystalline substance in the higher 
fractions of the expressed oil is entirely absent in those of the 
distilled oils. This substance possibly may be the methyl 
anthranilate which is known to exist in lime oil (Allen), to the 
methyl ester of which—0^ H ^ (NH. CH.j). COOOH..E. J. Parry 
ascribes the blue fluorescence of mandarin orange oil (Allen’s 
Organic Analysis^ 1907, Vol. II, Part III, p 40.) This is 
probably removed during the steam distillation. 

Expressed oil on standing generally deposits a pale-yellow 
crystalline substance known as limettin. Distilled oils do not 
deposit this body. Limettin is stated to be dimethoxy- 
coumarin : it is readily soluble in hot water, and it is possible 
that distillation with si earn effects the removal of the limettin 
itself, or of that constituent of expressed oils which by the 
action of light may be converted into limettin. (A sample of 
limettin recrystallized from boiling water was found to have 
a melting point of 115^0.) 

The proportion of citral is also less in distilled oils than in 
the corresponding expressed oil, owing probably, to some 
chemical change brought about during the distillation. 

These, then, are some of the possible causes of the marked 
difference between expressed and distilled oils. At present, 
however, our knowledge of the constituents of the oils is far 
too meagre for us to be able to ex])lain fully the nature of the 
(diangcs taking place during the steam distillation of an 
expressed oil. 
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THE LIME INDUSTRY OF ANTIOUA. 

BY a A, TBMPANY, B.Sc., F,C.B., 

Superiutendeut of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands. 

and 

T. JACKSON, 

Curator of the Botanic Station, Antigua. 

Limes have been cultivated to some small extent for many 
years in Antigua, but until the last few years the total trade 
in the products of the industry have been but small. 

During the past tew years, however, interest in the crop 
has very considerably increased, and large extensions of the 
area planted have been made. 

At the present time there are approximately 500 acres under 
the crop, and of this probably not more than 200 acres are 
bearing. 

The values of exports of lime products during the past 
nine years have been as follows:— 


1900-1 

• • • 


£267 

1901-2 

• t • 

• • • 

£194 

1902-3 


ee 

£221 

1903-4 



£842 

1904-5 


... 

£290 

1905-0 



£501 

1906-7 


... 

£542 

1907-8 


... 

£1,228 

1908-9 


... 

£951 

1909-10 



£2,269 

1910-11 


... 

' £1,686 


The expoi*ts have included raw and concentrated lime 
juice, green and pickled limes, and hand-expressed lime oil. 
It is interesting to observe the marked increase in the value of 
the exports during the past fiv^ years, 

A point of some significance, which indicates the amount 
of interest now being t^en in this form of cultivation, is that 
during the past year, 1011, the number of lime plants distribut¬ 
ed from the Botanic Station exceeded the total distribution 
during the eutir^ period I001«0. 
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The number of lime plants distributed in each year since 
1900 is shown in the following table : - 


1000-1 

... 

... 

1,510 

1001-2 


— 

5,323 

1002-3 


... 

434 

lOOB-4 



1,430 

1004-S 



501 

1005-6 



1,700 

1006-7 



800 

1007-8 



8,800 

1008-0 



3,650 

1000-10 



10,585 

1010-11 



16,150 


At present the work of raising lime seedlings consti¬ 
tutes an important branch of the station work. So great has 
been the demand during the past year for plants that the 
Botanic Station has been taxed to its utmost to meet require- 
nients, and this has in consequence necessitated the construc¬ 
tion of new nursery plots. This was in part due to the severe 
drought prevalent during the earlier part of the year, the 
situation of the old lime nursery being such as to render the 
supplying of water difficiilt. 

The areas in Antigua which may be regarded as the most 
suitable for growing limes are situated in the south of the 
island. Here, the soils are of volcanic origin, and light and deep, 
and the rainfall is more abundant than in other districts. It 
is in this part of the island that the greater part of the plant¬ 
ing is now being carried on; though areas have also been 
established on the limestone soils in the northern and eastern 
parts of the island, where the rainfall is much lower. 

While the conditions obtaining cannot be regarded as 
ideally suited to lime-growing, nevertheless the success so far 
attained by the older plantations prompts the hope that the 
prospects may be favourable for these more recently estab¬ 
lished. 

So far, no very serious attacks by pests or diseases have 
befallen the industry. Scale insects are everywhere prevalent, 
but they appear to be held in check to a considerable extent 
by natural enemies. 
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THE AOID CONTENT OP LIMB PBOTTS- 

liY G. A. JONES, 

Assistant Curator, Dominica. 

A short time ago, there appeared in the Agricultural 
News (see Vol. IX, ]). 260) a brief account of the results 
obtained from investigations that had been undertaken at the 
Dominica Botanic Station with the purpose of ascertaining 
the circumstances upon which the acid content of lime fruits 
depends. These investigations have been continued, and it 
may serve a useful purpose to place before the members of the 
Conference the results of the additional work that has been 
done. 

The- acid content of lime fruits varies between 10 and 
16 oz. of citr ic acid per gallon. These are outside figures; 
a variation of between 12 and 14 oz. per gallon is, however, 
quite common on different estates in Dominica. This varia¬ 
tion may be due to several causes, some of which are known 
and some unknown. Probably the chief factor in causing varia¬ 
tion is rainfall. Estates showing rainfall returns between 
10 and 27 inches, for a period of five months preceding the 
date of testing, had an acid content of 14*1 to 14’8 oz per 
gallon ; other estates, having a rainfall between 29 and #19 inches 
for the same period, showed tests of 13 to 13*8 oz. per gal¬ 
lon ; and finally those with a rainfall between 42 and 72 inches 
produced fruits testing between 12*4 and 12*8 oz. per gallon. 
Few Dominica estates have a liigher rainfall than this, even 
during the rainy season. One estate received a i)reeipitation 
of over 143 inches in five months ; another a rainfall of 110 inches 
for the same period, but the fruits tested from both these estates 
were not abnormally low in acid content: the first gave 12*5 
and the second 12*7 oz. per gallon. Whether the compara¬ 
tively high acid test was due to a dry period experienced dur¬ 
ing the last three weeks of the five months, or whether when 
a certain limit is reached, provided tliat the soil is well drain¬ 
ed and of an open texture, the rainfall does not further affect 
the acid content, has not yet been made evident to the writer. 
We almost think that the latter is the correct explanation, 
but further investigations will have to be undertaken before 
any definite statement can be made on this point. 

Closely connected with the variation due to rainfall is the 
variation which we find in the acid content of large limes as 
compared with that of the smaller fruits. Generally speaking, 
the more abundant the rainfall, the more vigorous is the 
growth of the trees, and consequently the greater is the pro* 
duction of fruit. The fruit is also distinctly larger in the 
wetter districts. It is found, however, that the acid contents 
of the larger fruits are distinctly lower than that of the small¬ 
er fruits growing under the same conditions of rainfall; in one 
case a difference amounting to as much as 1 *1 oz. was recorded. 

Another factor that seems to have a distinct bearing upon 
the acidity of lime fruits is the condition of the soil with 
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regard to its water-content and retaining power. The soils in 
the North Windward districts of Dominica are quite distinct 
from those on the Leeward coast. The former are often red, 
retentive soils; the latter open and pervious. During a period 
of five mouths, the rainfall on two of the Windward coast 
estates averaged 40*6 inches, while that on the Leeward coast 
averaged 54 inches. The acid tests of the fruit coming from the 
latter, however, were distinctly higher than that of those 
from the former one. Further, a sample of juice extract¬ 
ed from fruits growing on a particularly dry part of a red 
retentive soil gave an acid test 1*1 oz. of citric acid higher than a 
sample taken from the same field, in a less thoroughly drained 
portion. This point has been well brought out owing to the 
dry period already referred to. 

Investigations have also led to the conclusion that 
lime trees, as they attain maturity, produce fruits of a higher 
acid content. Juice tested a few years ago, from trees growing 
in the interior of Dominica, showed a distinctly lower acid test 
than they do now ; and again, we have tested young and old 
trees growing under identical conditions, with results in all 
cases in favour of the latter, varying from over 1 oz. to 0 6 oz. 
per gallon of juice. 

There are at least two distinct varieties of limes growing 
in Dominica : the ordinary variety with spines, and the spine¬ 
less variety. Of the several advantages claimed for the spine¬ 
less variety, the most important are its high acid content and 
the purity of its juice. Juice extracted from fruits of the 
spineless variety was tested by Dr. Francis Watts in 1900, and 
found to contain over 10 oz. of critic acid to tlie gallon, as com¬ 
pared with 11 oz. contained in the ordinary variety growing 
iinder similar conditions. Repeated testing has always brought 
out the suj>eriority of the spineless variety in this respect, 
when these are grown in the Botanic Station ; but on chang¬ 
ing the locality, for example for an estate in tlic hills or on the 
Windward Coast, this marked superiority appears to become 
lost* Samples of limes of both varieties, grown in the country 
districts, have been tested, but the results were practically 
identical. This was rather unlooked for, and leads one to sus¬ 
pect that th(‘ iucrcased acidity of the juice from the spineless 
limes is not a fixed (*haracter, but that it is affected by certain 
definite conditions. 

Finally, there exists a distinct variation in the acid con¬ 
tent of fruits from individual lime trees when growing under 
identical conditions. This is naturally to be expected : but 
whether or not the incj eased acidity is a constant character 
remains an open question. It appears to be constanc as far 
as individual trees are concerned. The trees in tlie spineless 
plot in the Botanic Station have been individually tested at 
three different periods of the year. The two giving the high¬ 
est tests in the first observations came out first in both the 
second and third testings, though they varied like all the other 
trees with the season. One of the best trees tested 15*3 oz. to 
the gallon in December 1909; 10*2 in May 1910; and 14*8 in 
October 1910. Budwood has been taken from this tree and 
budded on to sour orange stocks ; the plants thus obtained will 
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be grown for trial, and in due course the fruits will be tested. 
The results will be watched with interest. Chemical selection 
in the case of the lime is quite new, and some interesting 
results may be possible. 

Briefly, these are some of the conditions and circumstances 
which, no doubt together with others, account'for the variation 
which is known to exist in the acid content of lime fruits. 

It may now be of some advantage to point out the economic 
importance of the investigations. 

A pipe of citric acid is now quoted at £18 10s.; 1 oz. of 
citric acid is therefore worth slightly over 0*04rf, on the 
London market. In Dominica, to-day, with the London prices 
at £18 10s. per pipe, od per gallon is paid for raw lime juice 
containing 12*4 oz of citric acid to the gallon. Packages are 
supplied, and the juice will be removed from the estate at the 
price quoted. At 5d per gallon of 12*4 oz. citric acid, 1 oz. of 
citric acid is worth 0*4d If, therefore, for some cause or 
other one estate produces raw lime juice containing, say, 1 oz. 
of citric acid per gallon more than another, and assuming 
that both estates give a yield of 100 barrels of limes to the acre 
per annum, and that both estates extract 8 gallons of juice i^er 
barrel, the first estate produces 800 oz of citric acid per acre 
more than the other. Valued at London prices, this increase 
is worth £2 2s, 8d, per acre, and at local prices, £1 6s. Sd, pei 
acre. Assuming again that each estate has a cultivation of 50 
acres, the respective increase at London prices and loc*al prices 
for the estate with the richer yields would be £106 .>.s. and 
£66 5h. 

As we have shown, the acid content of the lime fruits from 
different estates may vary as much as 2 or 3 oz. per gallon ; sucli 
a difference is of a very considerable monetary importance. 

Several other investigations with regard to the lime jui(*e 
industry are being undertaken in Dominica by the Department 
and others ; time and patience are necessary in carrying them 
to a successful conclusion. Special reference may be made to 
the crushing experiments. A few of our planters held, and 
Htili hold, the opinion that it does not pay to extract more 
than 7J, or at the most 8, gallons of juice per barrel, the argu¬ 
ment l^ing that the remaining gallon or more contains so 
little acid that it does not pay the cost of handling. As far a*^ 
the experiments go—and they will be continued—they do not 
support the above statement. In one trial, a planter obtained 
9 gallons and 8 gallons, respectively, of juice per barrel. 
Separate samples were tested an I the test showed no differ- 
enca As we did not actually witness the operation of the 
crushing, in this ease, we decided, in co operation with another 
planter, to carry out a similar experiment. In this case 8| 
gallons and 0 gallons were extracted, respectively. The juice 
from the lower extraction tested 13*3 oz. per gallon, and 
from the higher 12*8 oz. per gallon. On calculation, this shows 
an advantage for the higher extraction of 5 oz. per barrel, which 
would almost cover the cost of picking the limes. Until fur¬ 
ther experimebts are carried out, the safest course to follow is 
to arrange the mill so as to obtain the highest possible 
extraction. 
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OBSBRVATIONS ON THB DBVNLOPMBNT OP THE 
WEST INDIAN LIME FRUIT. 

BV A. J. BROOKS, 

Assistant Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia. 

These observations were made for the purpose of ascer¬ 
taining the exact length of time taken from the dowering 
period to the maturity of the fruit, and to see if the spineless 
lime differs from the spiny or ordinary lime in this respect. 

Individual lime trees growing in the field under ordinary 
conditions were selected for the purpose of observation, care 
being taken to choose those trees most sheltered from strong 
winds and other conditions, which would be calculated to affect 
the results. 

Twenty-four fiower buds of the ordinary lime, and a simi¬ 
lar number of those of the spineless variety, were placed under 
daily observation as soon as the^ were large enough to be seen 
by the unaided eye, and records were made of the length of 
time required for the petals to fall naturally. 

Ten flowers of the ordinary lime, and three of the spineless, 
set and developed fruit. Careful measurements were then 
taken at regular intervals during the development of these 
fruits until their natural fall. The first measurement was 
taken exactly one month after the fall of the petals. 

The average size, in diameter, of the ordinary lime fruit 
was then }J^-inch and the spineless /fl-inch. 

Table A shows the rate of growth every fourteen days, 
which is somewhat remarkable for its uniformity, irrespective 
of wet and dry periods. 

It is generally supposed that a period of five months is 
necessary for the fruit of the lime to reach maturity, but upon 
reference to Table B, it will be seen that only sixteen and a 
half weeks were required, for the ordinary lime, and nineteen 
and a half ^ for the spineless variety, to reach that stage. 
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OUTLINE OF MANORIAL EXPERIMENTS ON 
COCOA-NUTS IN TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 

BY J. DE VEETBUIL, F.C.S., 

Assistant Analyst, Government Laboratory, Trinidad. 

Maniirial experiments are being made on two coco-nut 
estates in Trinidad, and on one estate in Tobago. These 
experiments are under the control of the Board of Agriculture. 

The manures are supplied free of coat to the proprietors, 
but the cost of application as well as the cost of general 
cultivation are borne by the estate owners. 

There are eight plots on each estate, two of which wei*e 
only forked and no manures applied. These are kept as control 
plots. 

The following experiments are being made;— 


Maiiures applied per tree. 


Cost of manures ]>er 
tree (landed in 
Port-of-Spain). 


^ I 4 ]h. lime 

( 4 „ kaiuit 


$ c. 
4*80 


^ f (i „ basic slag 

f 1 „ sulphate of potash 

f 4 „ basic slag 

f 2 „ nitrate of soda 

^ f 2 calcium cyanamide 

\ 2 „ sulphate of potash 

/ 2 „ bone meal 

" 1 ,, sulphate of ammonia 

1150 „ })en manure 


(} 



„ su])erphosphate of lime 
„ sulphate of potash 
„ pen manure 


7*23 


7*08 


10*56 


i4*22 


13*7.7 


The manures were spread broadcasty about 3 or 4 feet from 
the trunk <')f the trees and 2 feet from the edge of the drains, 
and the surtace soil loosened to a dejith of about 6 inches 
with the aid of a fork. 

Records of pickings are being kept from July 1, 1911. 
Printed forms were supplied to the owners for forwarding the 
results of each picking. 
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The nature of the soil and approximate age of the trees 
under experiment are shown below. 


Name 

of 

estate. 

Distiict. 

Nature 

of 

soil. 

Approximate 

elevation, 

feef. 

1 Rainfall 

Jan. to Dec. 
1910, 
inches. 

Date when 
manure applied, 
1911. 

Age of 
trees, 
years. 

Morvant 

Laventille 

Undula¬ 

ting 

clay 

loam 

1 

100 

1 

* 

July 

About 

25 

Beaulieu 

Cedros 

Flat 

sandy 

25 

80*50 r 

July 

About 

35 

King's 

Bay 

Tobago 

Flat 

sandy 

loam 

30 

85*47 

May 

20 to 25 


*No lumtall tak( n 

f \>eiag< raintall fdi M ^(aIs is ‘>0 inches 


At Beaulieu the expenments aie being made in these 
sections or series; each plot is represented by a single row of 
palm tree®. The plots in one series have received similar 
treatment to the corresponding plots in the other two series. 

The palm trees are planted at a distance of 24 feet, and the 
area under experiment on each estate is approximately 8 
acres or 24 acres in all. 

As these experiments have only lately been started, no 
records of yields are us yet obtainable. 


THE BAY RUM AND BAY OIL INDUSTRIES OP 
ST. THOMAS AND ST. JAN. 

BY W. C. FISHLOOK, 

Agricultural Instructor, Virgin Islands. 

During comparatively recent years the Danish Island of 
St. Thomas has become the centre of an important and 
growing trade in bay lum. This pleasant and refreshing 
adjunct to the toilet is produced in large quantities in 
St. Thomas and St. Jan, in the first named place chiefly by the 
admixture of bay oil with Datnerara rum or highly rectified 
alcohol, and in the latter by distillation, which process will be 
describe later. 
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The centralization of this industry in St. Thomas is probably 
due to several causes. In the first placet the neighbouring island 
of St Jan affords a supply of bay leaves of good quality; 
secondly, and perhaps of first importance, there have always 
been low import duties on rum and alcohol in St Thomas; 
these have varied from 8 to 6 per cent ad valorem^ the latter 
rate being now in forca 

With the high duties and restrictive legislation on rum 
which obtain in many of the English islands, it is difficult to 
see how a bay rum industry could be established; but, as the 
writer hopes to show, there appears to be no reason why the 
English islands should not join in the oil trade, as the demand 
for the article appears likely to exceed the supply. 

Doubtless, another factor in favour of St. Thomas in this 
trade is the fine shipping facilities afforded by the port. 

It should here be mentioned that no bay leaves are grown 
in St. Thomas, all the oil and leaves used in the manufacture 
of bay rum in that place being imported. 

In this paper the term * bottle ’ means one-sixth of an 
Imperial gallon. 


HisToarcAL Notes. 

The industry seems to have been developed chiefly during 
the last fifty years, and would appear to have had its inception 
in St. Thomas. 

The writer is indebted to Mr. Valdemar Riise, of the 
Apothecary Hall, St. Thomas, for the following notes on the 
history of the industry in St. Thomas.— 

‘ In answer to your inquiry, I regret that I am not able to 
give you much information about the early history of bay 
rum in this place, as the sale of it was in full swing when 
I came to St. Thomas in 1878. Bay rum was then well known 
in the United States, which has always been its principal 
market I remember, many years ago, that French’s bay rum 
was sold in New York, and this French, who made bay rum 
of an ordinary quality, was a merchant here. Bay rum was 
officinal in the United States Pharmacopoeia, but is left out in 
the last edition. My father, A. H. Riise, manufactured bay 
rum and exhibited it for the first time at the Centennial 
Exhibition in Philadelphia in 1876, where it obtained the Cen¬ 
tennial Medal. He actually distilled the bay rum from the 
leaves and seed of bay trees with rum and coined the words 
* double distilled ’ which are to-day used by all manufacturers 
here, who have no still whatever. 

^ In Porto Rico it is largely manufactured, as is the bay 
oil, and this quality bay oil is, very fine. In many of the West 
Indian islands the oil is proceed, but in my opinion of an 
inferior quality 

* There exist different varieties of the bay plant with quite 
different odours, some smelling strongly of anis, others of 
lemon grass, and both spoil the fresh aroma of the genuine 
bay oil. 
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‘ I regret 1 am not able to give you further information, and 
do not believe anything more is known about the early history 
of this industry/ 


The Bay Tree* 

DESCRIPTION. The tree from which the bay oil of commerce 
is obtained has been variously described as Pimenta acris, 
Myrioa acris, Caryophyllata acris, Caryophyllus racemosus, 
and Eugenia Pimenta. 

Probably bay oil has been obtained fi*om two or more distinct 
species of plants, and it is very likely that, as the writer’s observ¬ 
ations go to sliow, there exist many varieties of the tree yielding 
ordinary bay oil. There is evidence to show that some of these 
varieties yield a much better class of oil than others, but much 
further investigation is required before the different varieties 
(^an be referred to their true place as regards peld and qualitj' 
of oil. 

The trees growing in the island of St. Jan show distinct 
varietal forms. In general, they are of handsome appearance, with 
dark-green, glossy leaves. The leaves are thick, almost coria¬ 
ceous, in texture. The habit of the tree is upright, with ascend¬ 
ing branches. The average height seems to be about 20 to 
40 feet. 

The size and shape of the leaves vary a ^>od deal, as the 
specimens and photographs exhibited show. The leaves of the 
varieties having the best aroma are usually of a lighter green, 
and more pointed in shape, than the leaves of the inferior varie¬ 
ties There is also a tendency for the leaves of the better 
varieties to curl. The tree sheds its bark annually, the latter 
peeling off‘ in long strips which roll up in pipe form. 

HABITAT. The tree seems to occur in many of the West 
Indian islands. In Tortola the false bay, or lemoncilla, occurs, 
but the writer has not found any examples of the true bay growing 
wild. In the island of St. Jan it grows rather sparsely in thinly 
wooded places, and at elevations of 500 to 1,500 feet Many of the 
older trees were recklessly out down for the sake of their leaves, in 
the early days of the industry. The tree tlnives well in fairly open 
situations and will grow at sea-leveL The soil wliere the trees are 
found growing wild is usually of a rather close, loamy texture, and 
overlies ancient ror*ks. The young trees are found growing as an 
undergrowth among other forest trees. 

VARIETIES, As has been mentioned already, many varieties 
of the true bay, as it may be termed, exist. Before these are 
noticed, however, it will be weU to describe what may be called 
the false bay, or lemoncilla. This tree is very similar in to the 
true bay in general appearance, and a careless person may easily 
confuse them. I’he distinction of the two trees is, however, vital. 
The oil produced from the false bay is valueless, or worse than 
valueless, for the purpose of making bay rum ; for even a small 
admixture of the false oil will spoil a large quantity of bay rum. 
There is no reliable guide by which to distinguish the two trees 
but the sense of smeU. The leaves of the false bay, when crushed 
in the hand, yielded a rank, unmistakable odour. 
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Tt oaimot be too fltrongly urged that the mixing of the two 
kinds of leaves is fatal ; for tlie maker of bay rum, once a grower 
has supplied him with mixed oil, will very carefully avoid that 
source of supply. 

To return to the true bay, it seems that varieties exist 
which not only differ in the quality, but also in the quantity of 
tlie oil they yield, and investigation and experiment along these 
lines should be of great value to the industry, as enabling the 

K Kiuoer to control the yield and (quality jof the oil that is made. 

ere can be no regularity or standard, in*this matter, while the 
f»il is the produce ot wild and somi-wild trees, 

('ITLTIVATIOX. Hitherto, there has been little in the way of 
genuine cultivation attempted. In the island of 8t. Jan, tlie 
pra(*tice has been simjily tfxJeai* the bush and trees from areas 
where bay seedlings are found growing wild, thus enabling the 
trees to develop. In this way, some thousands of trees have been 
established; but as has been noted already, numerous varieties 
exist side by side. 

The older trees produce seeds freely, but these are greedily 
devoured bv birds, hen(‘e it would be necessary to protect the 
trees in some way, if seed were to be collected for planting. It 
is asserted that the seeds germinate more freely after passing 
through the stomach of a bird 

There would appear to be good reason for believing 
that systematic* cultivation of these trees would be remuner¬ 
ative. They could be grown in situations where it would 
be inconvenient to raise many other crops, and they will thrive 
in any ordinary soil, provided that it is not too light and dry. They 
are hardy, will stand a good deal of drought, and do not appear 
to suffer from insect attack in any mai'kecT degree. 

If the trees are grown in bush form, a distance of 10 feet 
apart eacli way would be sufficient. At this distance, there 
would be about 400 trees to the acre. 

In regard to picking and yield of leaves, growers in St. Jan 
recommend that a first picking be made when the trees are about 
four to five years old ; for it is asserted that by so doing the trees are 
kept in a better shape and induced to branch more freely. The 
yield of a well-grown tree at five years old is said to be about 15 K). 
per picking. Picking is usually done in the dry season, but the 
trees are sometimes picked twice a year. A tree ten years old 
will yield 60 to 100 lb. of leaves pei annum. 

Green leaves are sold in St Jan at the rate of 2c. per Bb. At 
this price, a tree yielding 50 lb, of leaves would be vs ortli 4s. per 
annum. 

The general opinion seems to be that the dry months, that is 
February, March and April, comprise the best picking season. 
Leaves are picked, however, till the year round, as they are 
required. 

In picking the leaves, the ends of the branches are broken 
off, but only the green portion of the wood should be included. 
The usual practice is to hreak off the twigs, but the writer would 
recommend cutting with a small pair of sliears; such a method 
would be loss liable to damage the trees, 
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Clean cultivation would be unnecessary; periodical cutlass¬ 
ing, or better still, the growing of leguminous cover t‘rops, is 
all that would be required, 

Thb Sources of the Supply of Bay Oil and Leaves. 

It has already been stated that no leaves are grown in 
St. Thomas, all the oil and leaves used there being impoi-ted. 
The chief source of supply at present seems to be Porto Rico, 
whence large supplies bf bay oil are drawn. There is a possi¬ 
bility, however, that this supply will diminish, as it is stated 
that there is a tendency to send more of the Porto Rico article 
to America. The St. Thomas bay rum makers view the oil 
produced in the English islands with great suspicion. They 
say that it is often adulterated with inferior oil, and for this 
reason they do not care to handle it. This is distinctly unfor¬ 
tunate, as there can be no doubt that oil of as good a quality 
coil’d be produced in Dominica, for example, as in St. Jan. The 
oil from the latter place has a good reputation and always com¬ 
mands the best price in the St. Thomas market. 

Ray trees of the good variety are known to exi.st in the 
following islands : Antigua, Barbuda, Montserrat, Dominica, 
and Saba, among otheis. The writer has been informed by 
bay rum makers, however, that the leaves from these places 
cannot b^ depended upon, owing to the admixture of inferior 
kinds. Possibly this mixture is by accident and not design, 
owing to carelessness or ignorance of the distinction. In either 
case, it is most important that the good kind should be well 
known and easily distinguished by gj’owors or their ai^ents. 
There can be no satisfactory trade relations establislicd till 
this is accomplished. 

The Distillation of Ray Oil. 

For the purpose <.f distilling oil, the leaves and young por- 
tiojjs of the branelies are used, and they may bo used either 
fresh or dried. Matuie loaves only should be used if a high 
grade oil is desired. 

The leaves, whether fresh or dried, are placed in the retort 
of a copper still, the size usually employed being of 2<I0 gallons 
capacity. A still of this size will hold about of green 

leaves. After the leaves have bti n put into it. the ^till is fill¬ 
ed with water, and about 3511). of salt is added, or in place of 
the salt, sea-water may be mixed with the fresh water used, iu 
the proportion of onc-third of .sea-water to two-lhirds of fresh 
water. This matter is most important, as addition of sale, or 
sea-water, adds greatly to the amount of oil obtained. 

The distillate is collected in a specially constructed receiver, 
which is so arranged that water coming ovei* can be run off 
without waste of oil. 

In regard to yield, this varies with the season, and charac¬ 
ter of S3il and climate where the leaves are groiMJ, bat an 
average yield is a bottle of oil from 130 to HO lt>. of green 
leaves, 
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There are two kinds of oil known to distillers : the first 
oil that comes over is a light oil, of a greenish«brown colour; 
this is followed by a darker, heavier oil, which separates from 
the lighter soil, by sinking. Both kinds seem to be used indis¬ 
criminately by bay rum makers. 

The samples exhibited will illustrate the characters of the 
two oils. The light-coloured oil darkens on exposure to light, 

Preparation op Bay Rum. 

Bay rum is prepared in two ways—by distillation, and by 
mixing bay oil with white rum or rectified alcohol. The bay 
rum made by distillation is the best article; it is prepared in 
the following manner. About 400 tt). of green leaves, or 200 
of dried leaves, i*^ placed in the retort of a copper still of 200 
gallons capacity, 65 gallons of Demerara rum is added and the 
still is then filled up with water. The whole of the distillate 
is collected, and this forms the genuine distilled bay rum of 
commerce. 

Bay rum that is made by mixing bay oil and rum is not so 
good as the distilled article. It is prepared by mixing 2 
bottles of bay oil with about 100 gallons of rum. A little mag¬ 
nesia is added, to aid blending. 

Prices of bay Oil. 

As has been stated already, the oil produced in the island 
of St. Jan always commands the best price in the St. Thomas 
market. The usual price for this oil is 188. to 208. per 
bottle. The oil produced in Porto Rico comes next in 
repute, and sells at about lOa per bottle The oil from the 
English islands, as has been indicated, has a bad name hr 
St. Thomas; some bay rum makers will not handle it at all. 
Buyers say that this oil is often mixed with oil from the false 
bay or lemon cilia. Recent enquiries resulted in offers of 128. f o 
148. j)er bottle. 

There is an iinport duty of 6 per (‘eiit. nd valorem on bay oil 
importtHi into St. Tnomas. 

The Market for Bay Rum, Bay oil, and Dried Bay Leaves. 

At the present time, there is a considerable demand for bay 
oil in St Thomas, and this demand seems to be growing. 

There is also, it appears, a (jonsiderable demand for bay oil in 
New York. 

Large shipments of bay rum are made from St. Thomas 
to the growing countries of Central America, where there is a 
good market for this article. * 

In the year 1007, dried bay leaves to the value of £309 were 
shipp^ from Dominica to America, the exports of the same 
material to England during that year being £72 in value. 



Factors Determining the Prodttotion of a high ulass uil. 

The oonditions necessary to obtain a high class oil include :— 

(a) The use of leaves of good qualit}^ only. 

?b) The use of mature leaves only. 

(c) The rejection of doubtful kinds, most especially the 
lemonoilla. 

(d) Absolute cleanliness in connexion with the distil¬ 
ling apparatus. 

Conclusions. 

There would appear to be an opening for the establish¬ 
ment of a moderate trade in bay oil and dried bay leaves^ 

Makers of bay rum in St. Thomas have expressed their 
belief that the industry is capable of expansion, and also their 
desire to purchase good grades of oil at fair prices. Makers of 
bay rum in St. Jan are also desirous of opening up new supplies 
of dried leaves. 

It is most important, however, that only the best grades 
of oil and leaves be supplied If this be done, confidence will 
be established between the producer and consumer 

Appendix. 

(By Mr. H. A. Tempany, B.s« ) 

Mr. Fishlock’s paper seems to show that there is a distinct 
opening for the disposal of bay oil and bay leaves from the 
English islands, in St. Thomas, provided that the quality of the 
leaves and oil is reliable. 

Experience with bay oil distilled by the native distillers of 
the Leeward Islands would tend to prove that the inferior 
character of oil, whicli is sometimes produced, is due not to wilful 
adulteration by the distillers, but either to carelessness or ignor¬ 
ance, whereby the heavy oil is lost and the light oil only collected. 
In several instances samples have been referred to the Government 
Laboratory for the Leeward Islands, which have been condemned 
by New York dealers on the ground that they have been 
adulterated with kerosene, but on examination have been proved 
to consist solely of light oil to which no heavy oil has been 
added. In some few cases, this may perhaps have been 
aggravated by the demand existing at one time in the New York 
market for what was termed ‘ extra strong bay oil, ’ which 
consisted of heavy oil only and commanded special prices. The 
separate marketing of this*^ part of the product of course, resulted 
in a surplus of light oil. 

The yield of the oils is stated by Mr. Fishlock to be 
|-gallon, or 26| fluid oz. from 120 to 140 Bb. of green leavea 
It would be interesting to know what is the yield from the 
air-drv leaves, as the moisture content of leaves which are 
regarded as green is likely to vary in wide limits. 

In experiments conducted at Antigua and described in the 
West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. IX, p. 272, 70 lb, of air-dry, old leaves 
yielded 17^ fluid oz. of oil 
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The statement made by Mr, Pishlock that mature leaves 
give a >)etter elass of oil than young leaves is borne out by 
experience in Antigua, (see article in the West Indian Bulletin 
above referred to), the results obtained showing that a larger 
yield and a better class of oil results from the use of mature 
leaves. 

The ultimate criterion of quality in bay oils is the amount 
of engenol contained in them : the higher the eugenol content tlie 
better the oil. 

This is indicated by the phenol content in the analytical 
results. In a normal sample of bay oil, the phenol content 
averages between 50 and 60 per cent. In distilling bay leaves, 
the composition of the oil obtained varies largelj", the more volatile 
products coming over first and relatively little eugenol; as the 
distillation proceeds the amount of eugenol in the distillate 
increases, as at the same time does the specific gravity. It may 
be added that the amount of heavy oil obtained depends on the 
conditions obtaining at the time of collecting the sample. Both 
light and heaN y oils are soluble in one another, and if a layer of 
light oil is present on the surface of the water in the receiver, 
the heavy oil falling through this layer may be dissolved and so 
remain on the surface ; if, on the other hand, the receiver has been 
recently changed, there being no light oil present to absorb the 
heavy oil, it will fall to the bottom of the receiver. 

Mr Fishlo(*k draws attention to the existence of a number of 
varieties of bay trees The existence of the lemon-scented 
variety is now well recognized, and its use in distilling can be 
avoided Another tree which may possibly be confused with 
the true hm (Pimenta acr%<i) m Canella alba^ locally known in 
Antigua as False or Bastard Cinnamon. The distinct differences 
in the character of this plant from Pimenta acri% together with 
the absence of the characteristic odour of bay oil, render it easy 
to distinguish it. Among the natives of Montserrat it is current 
report that two distinct varieties of the true bay {Ptinenta acris) 
do exist; these are known locally as the lied Cinnamon and the 
Black Cinnamon, respectively I ha\ e never yet been able to get 
the two varieties pointed out to me, nor yet to understand 
wherein the difference between them consists ; but it is interesting 
in the light of Mr. Fishlock’s observations 

Under the conditions governing the small production of bay 
oil in the Leeward Islands at present, wherein the cultivation of 
the leaves is left entirely in the hands of ignorant and unskilled 
peasants, it is hardly a matter for wonder, with the existence of 
several kinds of leaves which may readily be confused with the 
true bay, that the leaves of the true bay occasionally get mixed 
with those of other varieties. The entire source of supply at the 
present time is from trees growing in a state of nature. 

Trials are at the present time being made both in Antigua 
and Montserrat with the cultivation of small areas of bay trees, 
with the idea of endeavouring to ascertain whether such an 
undertaking is likely to be profitable. In carrying this into 
effect the plan intended is to keep the trees trimmed to shrub form 
so as to facilitate the gathering of the leaves. The experiments 
have not yet been sufficiently long in progress to permit of the 
(lohievement of any results. 
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THB OLASSIFIOATION OP SWBBT POTATOBS. 

BY W. ROBSON, 

Curator, Botanic Station, Montserrat. 

An attempt has been made to classify the forty or so 
Varieties of sweet potato at present in cultivation at the 
Montserrat Experiment Station. The system of classification 
is that originally adopted by R. A. Price, horticulturist of 
the Texas Experiment Station in 1893, which is described in 
Farmerg* Bulletin No. 129 of the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 

This system divides sweet potatoes into three groups 
having (a) split or lobed foliage, (b) shouldered or slightly 
lobed foliage, and (e) round or entire foliage. This foliage 
system, taken in conjunction with a description of the vines 
and roots, is considered to be snfiBcient to identify any variety 
of sweet potato. Whether the characters which enter into 
this system of classification will be found to be sufficiently 
constant when sweet potatoes are grown under a variety of 
conditions and on different soils, in the West Indies, so as to 
enable a correct identification of varieties to be made, is a 
matter for further investigation. 

That there is an urgent need for some such system of 
classification, whereby the cultivator can establish the identity 
of his varieties, must be allowed, as there is very little doubt 
that at the present time varieties are being grown in some of 
the experiment stations, the names of which are incorrect. 

A large proportion of the varieties now described are of 
local origin, or at least have been grown by the peasantry in 
Montserrat presumably for a very long period. It may be 
useful to indicate the names of the varieties obtained locally. 

They are: Jackass, North No. 1, North No. 2, North No. 3, 
North No. 4, Bett Weeks, Massa No. 1, Massa No. 2, Bobo Daley, 
Humbug, Silly, Week’s, Amyer, Venus, Black Amyer, Victoria, 
Dominica, Chibble, Nor’ard 18, Geranium, Jim Gage, Mingo, 
Francis. 

The varieties imported to the Experiment Station within 
recent years are, Quildon, Trinidad No. 2, Bluebell, Hen and 
Chickens, Elijah, Gentleman’s Table, Red Bourbon, White Gilkes, 
Black Vine, Caroline Lee, Barbados Barrel, Spooner, Annie, 
Montserrat Mamma, Shiproek, and Harper. 

CfiASSIPirATION OF VARIETIES ©F THE SWRRT POTATO. 

A. SPLIT OB IXIBBD FOLIAGE. 

(a) Red Potatoes 

(1) Purple veins. Red Bourbon, Venus, Black Amyer, 

Chibble, Harper, Nor’ard 18, Annie, 
North No. 3, North No. 4.. 

(2) Green veins, purple midrib. Geranium. 

(3) Green veins. — 
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(6) Yellow or White Potatoes, 

(1) Purple veins. White Gilkes, Black Vine, Oaroliue 

Lee, Jim Gage, Barbados Barrel, 
Spooner, Montserrat Mamma, Mingo, 
Francis. 

(2) Green veins, purple midrib. Dominica. 

(8) Green veins. Victoria, North No. 2. 

B. ROUND OR ENTIRE FOLIAGE. 

(а) iled Potatoes. 

(1) Purple veins. Shiprock, North No, 1, Massa No. 2. 

(2) Green veins, purple midrib. Trinidad No. 2, Bett 

Weeks. 

(3) Green veins. Massa No. 1 

(б) Yellow or White Potatoes. 

n) Purple veins. Bobo Daley. 

(2) Green veins, purple midrib. Jackass, Quildon. 

(8) Green veins. — — 

C. SHOUJiDBRBD OR SLIGHTLY LOBKD FOLIAGE. 

(а) Red Potatoes. 

G) Purple veins. Hen and Chickens, Elijah, Amyer. 
(2) Green veins, purple midrib. Silly. 

(8) Green veins. — — 

(б) Yellow or White Potatoes. 

(1) Purple veins. Bluebell 

C2) Green veins, purple midrib. — 

(8) Green A^eins. Gentleman's Table, Humbug, Week’s 



DaSCEIPTIOK OF SWHfilT POTATOES, MONTSKRRAT. 
VARIETIES WITH SPLIT OB LOBBO FOLIA Cffi. 


Variety. 

Colour 
of step!. 

Colour of 
petioles. 

Colour of 
venation. 

i 

Character 

of 

growth. 

Colour of 
potato. 

Colour of 
interior 
(raw). 

Red Bourbon 

purple, 
mottled 
green ' 

purplish 

green 

i 

i 

purplish 

ibiinching 

light-red 

1 

white 

White Gilkes 

green, 

slightly 

mottled 

purple 

purplish 
j green 

1 

blackish 

purple 

I I 

vigorous 

jwhite 

1 

white 

Black Vine 

uniformly 

blackish 

purple 

purplish 

green 

purplish 

very 

vigorous 

! 

white 

1 

yellowish 

white 

Caroline Lee 

uniformly 

reddish 

1 pui*ple 

green or 
purplish 

[purplish 

'vigorous 

I 

i 

1 

'very 

white 

1 

yellowish 

white 

V enuK 

purplish 

1 green 

purplish 
to green 

! 

purplish 

1 

ivery purplish 

vigorous' reel 

[white, 
mottled 
j purple 

Barbados 

BaiTel 

jgreen 

1 

Igreen, top slightly 
purple purple 

slendei 

yellowish 

white 

yellowish 

white 

Black Ainyerlbrownisli 
purple 

1 

brownish jblackish 
purple purple 

vigorous 

id ark-red 

yellowish 

white 


Victoria 


uniformly pale greeiilpale green vigoroiiB yellowish white 
pale ' 1 I white * 

green i 


Dominica uniformly green, 'green, rather 'white 
' green ' trace base slender ' 

} purple ' midvein ' 

* at base purple I 

I 

Chibble |gi*een, slightly 'slightly fairl}’ li'ed 


ver 


w?ite 


Harper 


Nor ard 18 


Geranium 


mottled I purple ' purple vigorous' 
purple j 

green, slightly [slightly jfaiily 
mottled purplish ' purplish vigorousj 
purple 


yellowish 

white 


red 


ver^ 




gi‘een, green or green to moderate re 1 

mottled purplish pui*plisb vigour 
purple 

green, islightly midvein moderate |red 

mottled ' purplish purplish vigour 

purple 1 1 


yelloeHsh 
white or 
pinkish 


veiy 

wii 


ite 
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VABIBTIBS WITH SPLIT OB LOBBD FOLUOB.—(CwkrftKied.) 


Variety. 

Jim Gage 
Spooner 

Annie 

Montserrat 

Mamma 

Mingo 

North No. 4 

Francis 

North No. 2 

North No, 3 


Colour Colour of Colour of Colour of 

of stem, petioles, venation. potato. 


green to green or blackish 
purple purplish purple 

uniformly green to purplish 
reddish purplish 
purple 

uniformly reddish reddish 
reddish purple purple 
purple 

green green, blackish 
urple purple 
ase 

green, or green, or purplish 
slightly slightly 
purple purple 

green to green to purplish 
blackish blackish 
purple pui*ple 

green, or green, or purplish 
slightly slightly 
purple purple 

green, or green, top green 
slightly purple 
purple 

green, or green, or purplish 
purplish purplish 


vigorous yellowish yellowish 
white " white 

very yellowish yellowish 
vigorous white white 


very light-red yellowish 
vigorous white 

moderate very white 
vigour white 

vigorous yellowish nearly 
white white 


slender dark-red white 


moderate yellowdsh yellowish 
vigoui* white white 


vigorous light-red white 


slender brick-rerl yellowish 
or pink- white 
ish 
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Variety. 

Jackass 

Shiprock 

North No. 1 

Trinidad 
No. 2 

Belt Weeks 

Qiiildon 

Massa No. 1 
Massa No. 2 
Bobo Daley 


VARIETIES WITH BOTTNl) OR ENTIRE FOLIAGE. 


Colour 
of stem 

Colour of 
petioles. 

Colour of 
venation. 

Character 

of 

growth. 

Colour of 
potato. 

uniformly 

green 

uniformly 

green 

green, 
mid vein 
purplish 

vigorous 

yellowish 

white 

blackish 

purple 

purplish 

purplish 

moderate 

vigour 

(strag¬ 

gling) 

dark-red 

green or 
purplish 

green, or 
purplish 

purplish 

vigorous 

brick-red 
or pink¬ 
ish 

green 

green 

green, 

base 

midvein 

purplish 

gross 

pinkish 

green 

gi'eeii 

1 

green, 

base 

midvein 

purple 

gross 

1 

dark-red 

green 

green 

green, 
base 
mid vein 
purplish 

gross 

3 ^ellowish 

white 

light- 

green 

light- 

green 

green 

vigorous 

purplish 

red 

gi*een or 
purplish 

purplish 

purplish 

moderate 

vigour 

purplish 

rod 

green 

green, 
purplish 
top and 
bottom 

slightly 

purple 

slender 

yellowish 

white 


Colonr of 
interior 
(raw). 


yellowish 

white 


yellowish 

white 


yellowish 

white 


[yellowish 
I white 


yellowish 

white 


yellowish 
I white 


yellowish 

white 

yellowish 

white 

nearly 

white 
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VABIETIBS WITH SHOHLDBRBD HOUA0B. 


XT • i. Colour 

Vanety. 

Colour of 
petioles. 

Colour of 
venation. 

Character 

of 

growth. 

Oolour of ^ 

Bluebell greeu, 

mottled 

purple 

purplish, 

base 

darker 

blackish 

purple 

vigorous 

white yellowish 
white 

Hen and green 

ChickeuM 

gi*een, or 
slightly 
purple 

purplish, 

base 

darker 

slender 

dark-red yellowish 
white 

Gentleman’s green 
Table 

gi*een 

1 

green 

moderate 

vigoin* 

very very 

wiiite white 

Elijah green 

slightly 

purplish 

purplish 

vigorous 

light-red yellowish 
or pink¬ 
ish white 

Humbug green 

green 

green 

i 

slender 

yellowish decidedly 

white yellowish 

Silly pale.green 

I 

green 

green, 

trace 

purple 

base 

midvein 

vigorous 

1 I 

pinkish yellowish 
white 

Week’s light- 

green 

light- , 

green 

green 

vigorous 

yellowish yellowish 
white white 

Amyer green, or j 

slightly 
purple 

1 

green or | 
slightly 
purple’ 

purplish 

moderate 

vigoui* 

pinkish yellowish 
white 
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CASSAVA STARCH AND ITS USES. 


BY B. BVBRINGTON, 

Dominica. 

Htareh enters into our daily lives in so many forms that its 
i)iH)duction sliould 1)e ear'efully considerefi by all planters. It 
forms one of the principal items of our food-supply. The cotton 
clothes so lar^ijely worn in the tropics are woven from yarn sized 
with starcli. They are afterwards stih'ened and finished with it. 
ft is the print*ipal item of expense in the laundry. The so-called 
gum on the envelopes and postage stain]>s is made from starch, 
converted into dextrin. Mo is glucose and much of the alcohol 
used in the arts and industries. With an article for which the 
want is so gr(‘at there is is no fear of a lack of demand, and 
the (juestion resolves itself into one of (piality and cost of 
production. 

We have in the tro})i(*s a number of starch-producing plants, 
hut none of these can cciinpai’e in (juantity with the yield of 
cassava, and the stai'ch ]3roduced from the cassava root is equal 
to, if not liettei than, the very finest potato starch ; and i»assava 
has the advantage of containing 33 pei* cent, of star(*h, as 
(‘ompared with 16 per cent, from the potato. 

Most extravagant statements have been made in regard to 
the amount of cassava which can he produced per acre, hut for 
the most ])art these calculations have been based ou the multi- 

f Jied results of small sel(*cted spots. Over a number of acres 1 
lave ivapcsl as much as at the rate of 12 tons to the af‘re, but 
this land was ex(’e[)tionally favourabh* and well placed, ancl 
talking it all round, 8 tons i-j the fairest average to work on. 

1 have found that areas jilanted a second and third year in 
succession will yield a larger (juantity of roots, but that the 
starch content is less each year. 

With legard to variety, local conditions can alone prove 
their worth. Tin* bitter kinds certainly contain more starch 
than the sweet. 

I liave had numliers of varieties from Jamaica, CJuadeloupe 
and Montserrat, but none have done so well as the variety known 
as Black Stick, though this closely resembles the Blue Top of 
Jamaica, and though this variety does not produce a large root 
there are a large number of tubers to each plant and this variety 
can be reaped in ten months and contains a large {xu'centage of 
starch. I have got as much as 29 }>er c(Uit. from this variety. 

Cassava grows and yields far more prolifically near the sea 
coast. It prefers a liglit soil and dry rather than wet. Heavy 
soils produce small yields, and the roots are difficult to handle. 

With regard to manufa(‘ture, the cassava staivh has a great 
advantage, for the entire process for the eumj)let;e extraction of 
the starcli. From the time the roots are laid aown at the factory, 
until the stal'd! is finished ready for the market, is only three 
days, while Indian corn (or maize), under the most favourable 
conditions, requires twelve to fourteen days. 
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The first; nitige of the process is to free the roots from dirt, 
etc., by washing. They are then conveyed to the rasper or grater, 
which in my factory consists of a revolving drum run at 2,000 
revolutions per minute. The drum is inset with knives specially 
made to meet the requirements of the cassava root fibre. The 
roots are fed in from above, and jets of water play on the roots as 
they reach the drum. The pulp falls through the lower end to 
a tank fitted with a centrifugal pump, which drives the milk up on 
to a w^ashing table, where it again meets a further series of water 
jets, which separate the starch from the meal. From the washing 
table the meal runs on to a long gyrating sieve, which contains two 
sets of straining trays of different mesh, one below the other. The 
standi milk rims through into the washing tank and the pulp 
is automatically ejected into a truck, where it is carried off to be 
converted into a si;Ock food. 

The starch liaving settled and the water having been drawn 
off, fresh filtered water is added, and after thorough stirring and 
washing the starch and water are pumped over to the final settling 
tanks, passing through fine phosphor-bronze strainers on the way. 
where, when the starch has again settled, it is taken out and dri^ 
mechanically with (*entrifngal8 and a hot air process. 

There are numerous pitfalls for the starch manufacturer, and 
the most important item is to prevent souring and fermentation. 

The atmosphere of an ordinary starch factory is said to 
contain as many as 200 to 50,000 living germs and ferments 

K r cubic centimetre, varying according to the season of the year. 

coking at these figures, it is not to be wondered that the starch 
in the various stages of its manufacture, exposed to such an 
atmosphere, is invaded by millions of these organisms and 
becomes sour. To prevent this, the greatest care has to be taken 
to ensure absolute cleanliness, pure filtered water used, and the 
manufacture completed with as much rapidity as possible and 
with no delay between the various processes. The refuse pulp is 
pressed and baked and then sweetened, and the results of the food 
manufactured have been altogether most satisfactory. 

The analysis of a sample sent to England proved it to contain 
rather more oil and albuminoids than molascuit; otherwise 
the constituents were much the same. Since, I have vastly 
improved the food, and horses and stock of all kinds thrive on it, 
and for poultry it is found to be a good egg producer. 

The name cassava should properly apply only to the purified 
starch derived from the roots of the plants, but it has passed into 
general use to designate the plant itself. 

The botanical name is Manihot utiliasima, and the plant is a 
native of South America where it is converted into tapioca and 
exported as such. The tapioca is divided into three classes : flour, 
fiake and pearl The tapioca flour is the same as our cassava 
starch. For making flake, the damp starch is rasped and sifted 
and the flour is plaijed near the cooking pans. It is then cooked 
in small portions at a time until the stai*ch has swollen and altei^. 
It is now tough and gelatinous, and in irregular, flatty lumps which 
are translucent. It is now sifted and the larger lumps broken up, 
and the whole placed on iron or copper plates and dried by a 
gentle heat till quite dry and crisp. The siftings bring about the 
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same price as the hake; both vary iu price Bcoording to the 
colour, which is most important. The operations for ‘ pearl ’ are 
much the same as for flake, but before being cooked it is shaken 
on a cloth, stretched on a frame, which rolls the damp starch into 
balls. This is quite an art and requires a good deal of practice. 
It is then cookra and dried. 

In the manufaciture of dextrin from cassava, the starch is 
submitted to a high temperature, preferably in contact with the 
diluted vapours ot nitric acid. The action of the heat, in connex¬ 
ion with the slight quantity of nitric acid present, is sufficient 
to convert the starch into dextrin, in which form it is used for 
postage stami^ and the sealing edge of envelopes. For the 
preparation of glucose, the pulp is pumped direct into an open 
converter—a vat of proper aimensions to receive it—and heated 
with a copper steam coil. In this the pulp is reduced wdth water 
and the proper amount of hydrochloric acid added. Then it is 
raised to the boiling point, and the starch and much of the fibre 
are rendered soluble. From thence it is run into the closed 
copper converter, and subjected to a itteam pressure of 30 lb. to 
the square inch for ten minutes, or until the proper degree of con¬ 
version is obtained ; this is controlled by means of iraine colour 
tests. These are made by adding a definite number of drops 
of standard iodine solution to a test tube of the cooled glucose 
liquor. The tint at which the conversion is considered complete 
is that corresponding to the polariscope reading of 135. 

The proper degree of c nvemion having been I'eached, the 
liquor is now run into the neutralizer where it is nearly neutralized 
with carbonate of soda ; aft?r this it is run through filter presses 
and the nearly neutral solution of glucose at 15" B. passra over 
charcoal into the charcoal filter, from thence to the triple effect 
evaporator, where it is boiled dowm to a gravity of 28" B. in the 
vacuum, pan and thence passes to the coolers, ready to be 
barreUed. 
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THB WATBR-SUPPLy OP ANTIQUA. 

HY H. A. TEMPANY, B. 8*., P.I.C., F.C.8. 

Super! nteudent of Agriculture for the Leeward IslandB. 

The question of water-supply has always been of vital 
importance in the island of Antigua, by reason of the low 
rainfall, liability to drought, and absence of large bodies of 
fresh water. 

In the following pages the attempt has been made to 
review^ the existing sources of water-supply in respect of their 
various origins and chemical chajacteristics. 

The analytical data supplied comprise in the majority 
of cases:— 

The total solids 

The temporary hardness as calcium carbonate 

The chlorine 

The sodium chloride eqivalent to chlorine 

The oxygen absorbed in three hours by the 

Forschammer process. 

These factors, though by no means constituting a complete 
examination, are sufficient to enable a fairly correct estimate 
to be formed of the characters of the various waters. 

In all, some seventy-eight different samples of water are 
reported on below ; of these thirty-five samples were taken 
and examined for the purposes of this investigation, while 
the remainder are taken from data accumulated in the records 
of the Government Laboratory during the past twenty-one 
years. 

In all cases the samples were drawn under the direction 
of the Laboratory, and care was taken to ensure that they 
accurately represented the condition obtaining. In the vari¬ 
ous analyses, the results are given both in parts per 100,000 
and grains per gallon. 

In regard to the various analytical data, the following 
information is given to facilitate judgment in the samples. 

TOTAL SOLIDS. The amount of dissolved solids depends 
largely upon the nature of the soil through which the water 
has penetrated. River water usually contains 7 to 21 grains 
per gallon. Shallow well and spring water may contain 21 
to 150 grains per gallon or even more. Deep well waters may 
contain 14 to 50 grains per gallon, but the proportion may 
vary considerably beyond these limits. Watei which leaves a 
large residue in evaporation is ^ot suitable for manufacturing 
purposes, since it tends to produce scale or boilers, etc., but 
such water is not necessarily unsuited for drinking purposes. 

TEMPORARY HARDNESS. This is due to the presence in 
solution of calcium and magnesium carbonates. It may range 
ffom 1*4 to 40 grains per gallon. A considerable degree of 
hardness does not appear to have any effect on the health of 
the consumer. 



CHLORiNB. The amount of chlorine is an important factor 
in many of the spring and well waters of Antigua. Its pres¬ 
ence is aimpst invariably traceable to saline deposits resulting 
from the gr^ual elevation of the shallow sea bottom in re¬ 
cent geological times, or to seepage from the sea. In the 
results given, the chlorine present is also estimated in terms of 
sodium chloride (or common salt). As a limit for drinking 
purposes, 100 grains per gallon may be stated. 

The oxygen consumed by the organic matter affords a 
means of estimating the amount of organic impurity present in 
the water. 

The following table, taken from Clowes and Coleman’s 
Quantitative Analysis, shows the amount of oxygen required 
per 100,000 parts of waters of different degrees of purity 



Upland surface 
water. 

Water from other 
sources. 

Water of great 
purity 

Not exceeding O’l 

Not exceeding 0‘05 

Medium purity 

P>om 0*1 to 0*8 

Prom 0‘5 to 0’15 

Doubtful purity 

P>om 0*3 to 0*4 

Prom 0-15 to 0’2 

Impure 

|Excee<ling 0*4 

1 

1 

Exceeding 0*2 


The water-supply of Antigua is originally derived from 
the following primary sources :— 

(a) Surface drainage. 

(b) Rainwater from house roofs and catchwaters. 

(c) Ponds and stagnant streams. 

(d) Springs and wells. 

At the present time, water is distributed in pipes to the 
town of St. Jolin's, and to about half of the country villages of 
the island, from two reservoirs, one sitiiated at Grays Hill, 
about 1 mile from St. John’s, the other at Wallings in the 
southern and more mountainous part of the island. 

To the Grays Hill reservoir, which affords a fairly ade¬ 
quate supply to St. John's, water is pumped from Body Ponds, 
about 5 miles j^outh of St. John’s. The water is derived partly 
from surface drainage from the surrounding hills, and partly 
from ‘ a series of shallow s])rings at the junction of the sedi¬ 
mentary beds which constitute the central plain of the island, 
and the ei'uptive rocks by which the more southei n portions 
of the island are underlain. 

The AVallings reservoir, from which about half the village 
population of the island is supplied, derives its water by sur¬ 
face drainage from the surrounding hills. It was constructed 
by damming the head of one of the numerous valleys in the 
district; the bottom of this forms the reservoir, while the sides 
constitute the collecting area. ^ 



The Grays Hill reservoir consists of two covered contain* 
en with a total capacity of 8,120,000 gallons. It possesses a 
set of sound filter beds as an adjunct to the containers. 

Wallings reservoir has a capacity of 18,000,000 gallons. 

The following analyses illustrate the composition of these 
two sources of supply;— 

WALUNCa 



1602. 

1600. 


Parts per 
100,000. 

I 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Parts per 
100,000. 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Total solids 

25-9 

1818 

28-2 

10-24 

Temporary hard¬ 
ness as calcium 
carbonate 

1 

9-4 

658 

8*0 

6*6 

Chlorine 

31 

21 

8-7 

2-SO 

Equivalent to 
sodium chloride 

51 

3-6 

61 

4-8 

Oxygen consum¬ 
ed in 8 hours 

•127 

•099 

•291 

30 


Wallings. 



1900. 

1 1906. 

1 

]>ecember 

1911. 

December 

1911. 



Grs. 

per 

gallon. 


Grs. 

per 

gallon. 


Grs. 

per 

ga^on. 


Grs. 

per 

gaUon. 

Total sol¬ 
ids 

28-6 

16-6 

24-0 

16-8 

27-0 

18-9 

84-0 

28-8 

Tempor¬ 
ary hard¬ 
ness 



8-4 

2-4 

8-8 

5-8 

101 

7-07 

Chlorine 

40 

2-8 

4-4 

81 

2*0 

1-4 

21 

1-47 

Equiva- 
. lent to 
sodiuih 
chloride 

flO 

4-6 

7-2 

t 

6-0 

8-3 

2-8 

8-6 

2*46 

Oxygen 
absorbed 
in8 hours 

•288' 

182 

•186 

•096 

‘466 

•847 

•887 

•271 


Grays Hill Reservoir. 



1 1801. 

1 

November 1906. 

July 1911. 


Pts. per 
100,000, 

Grs. 

per 

gal¬ 

lon. 

Pts. per 
100,000. 

Grs. 

per 

gal¬ 

lon. 

I 

1 Pts. per 

1100,000. 

Grs. 

per 

gal¬ 

lon. 

i 

Total solids 

58-7 

37*6 

400 

28-0 

02-6 

4'8] 

Temporary 
hardness as 
calcium car- ' 
bonate 

1 

1 

.. 1 

1 

9*4 

1 

6-6 

1 

1 ' 

30*4 

i 

1 

21*8 

Chlorine 

10-4 

7-8 

2-5 

1-8 

150 

1 10*5 

Equivalent to 
sodium chlo¬ 
ride .. 

17-2 

120 

4*1 

2-9 

1 

23-4 

1 

16*4 

Oxygen absorb- * 
ed in 3 hours 



•174 

•122 , 

1 



Grays Hill Reservoir. 
November 1911. 



Pta per. 
100,000 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Total solids 

54 0 

27*8 

Temporary hardness 

22-2 

15*5 

Chlorine 

100 

7*0 

Equivalent to sodium 
chloride 

16-5 

11*6 

Oxvffen absorbed in 3 
hours. 

-243 

•170 


The water from Wallings shows relatively constant 
characteristics, and considering its origin may be regarded a 
fairly satisfactory type of tropical upland surface water. The 
sample analyzed in November 1911 is somewhat an exception, 
as the organic matter is distinctly excessive. At the time the 
sample was taken the reservoir had become very low (ming t(» 
prolonged drought, and the condition of alfairs obtaining must 
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be looked on as exceptional. It is a noticeable characteristic 
of the water that it is usually turbid with suspended finely 
divided clay. This turbidity is a constant feature of the water, 
but can be removed by the addition of small quantities of 
suitable flocculating agents, whereby the clay becomes coagula¬ 
ted and subsides. 

The Grays Hill reservoir water, on the other hand, shows 
much more variable characteristics. This is largely because of 
the double source from which the water is derived, this being 
partly from springs and partly surface drainage. Moreover, 
the fact that the water is pumped to the reservoir as needed, 
tends to make its quality more variable witli season. In times 
of drought the total solids, hardness and c^hlorine rise, as the 
water is then almost entirely derived from underground 
sources: in times of rain these values fall, and the organic 
matter rises as the surface water them largely supplements that 
derived from the springs. 

This is well illustrated by the samples taken in 190(1, and 
in July and November 1911. The samples taken in November 
1906 and November 1911 were after periods of lain, while that 
of July 1911 was taken during a protracted period of drought. 
As with Wallings, the water-supply is of a fairly satisfactory 
character, having regard to its origin. It is, however, as much 
harder water—a result of its origin being partly in under¬ 
ground sources. If the precaution is taken of boiling or filter¬ 
ing these waters, they may be regarded, on the whole, as (juite 
suitable for domestic purposes, with the possible exception of 
the sample diawn from Wallings in November 1911. 

Rainwater collected from the roofs of buildings and from 
catchwaters built for the purpose, and stored in tanks, consti¬ 
tutes an appreciable fraction of the water-supply of these dis¬ 
tricts of the island not at present connected with either of the 
two reservoirs. 

Such a supply, though generally of a limited character, is 
usually satisfactory, provided the catchwatei surfaces and 
the cisterns are reasonably free from sources of contamination. 
Neglect in this respect is apt to result in the production of 
waters of dangerous <j[uality. This is especially likely to hap¬ 
pen if the cistern is sunk below the surface of the ground, 
when cracks in the sides and bottom of the cistern allow of 
contamination taking place by seepage from the surrounding 
soil. 
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The following analyses illustrate the class of waters met with 
in this group 


Total solids 

Temporary hard¬ 
ness as calcium 
carbonate 


Chlorine ... 

Cm 
oai 


Equivalent as 
soaium chloride 


Oxygen absorbed 
in 3 hours 


A. 

B. 

c. 


Parts ( 
per 

100,000. 1 

3rains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 1 
per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts < 
per 

100,000. 1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

4-80 

i 

3-30 

12-0 

8*4 

4-8 

1 

3-36 

1-75 

1-22 


1 

1-25 

8-75 

) 2-88 

2-01 


1 

2-06 

1-44 

•152 

•10« 

1 1 -((Ot) 

i 1-006 

•115 

•081 


1 ). 

1909. 


E. 

1910. 


F. 

19ia 


Parts Grains; Parts ‘Grains' Parts 
per I per per per | per 

^_ ! 1 rvrw rkAA _ 


100,000. 'gallon. I 100,000. Jgallon. 


100,000. 


Total solids 

Temporary liard- 
ness 

Chlorine .. 

Equivalent as 
sodium chloridf 

Oxygen consumed! 


[Grains 

per 

gallon. 


_ _1. 

8*2 ' 

1 

- ”l 

5-74 ' 

1 

i- 

11 0 I 

1 

7’70 1 

1 

110 

0-80 

1 

!•() , 

1 

2-80 1 

5-6 

3-90 

4-5 

3*15 

ro ' 

1 

1-33 

2-8 

1-96 

2-9 

2-03 

31 

2-17 

i 

1 

3-30 

4-8 

3-36 

•237 

•166 

' -286 

•199 

•510 

•357 



m 



a 

H. 


1911. 

1911. 


Parts per 
100,000. 

Gra per 
gallon. 

Parts per 
100,000. 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Total solids 

14-0 

9-8 

30-0 

21 ■O 

Temporary hard¬ 
ness 

212 

1-48 

2-52 

1-76 

Chlorine 

4-70 

■49 

1-0 

•7 

Equivalent as so¬ 
dium chloride 

115 

•81 

1^65 

116 

Oxygen consumed 

•062 

■043 

■021 

<11 fi 



I. 

j. 


1911. 

1911. 


Parts per 
100,000. 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Parts per 
100,000. 

Grs. per 
gallon. 

Total solids 

8^0 

5*6 

4*0 

2-8 

Temporary hard¬ 
ness. 

3-53 

1 

2*47 

1*81 

1*06 

Chlorine 

11 

*77 

1*0 

0*7 

Equivalent as so¬ 
dium chloride 

181 

1*27 

1*65 

1*16 

consumed 

■120 

•084 

•128 

•086 


* ^ amount ot organic matte**, as 

indicat^ ^ oxygen consumed, varies very largely. Sam* 
pi^ u, E, F were taken from the same cistern at successive 
intervals; after the first analysis the cistern was cleaned, but 
amount of organic matter tends to indicate 
tnaC|tne source ot contamination was growing in magnitude. 

Ponds and stagnant streams at the present time also 
constitute a not important source of water-supply in many 
oi the distncts of Antigua, and'as such must on the whole be 
characterized as very unsatisfactory. 

rule, no precautions are taken to protect either the 
^nds themselves or the collecting area from which the water 
omms into them, from wholesale contamination by human 
beings and stock. Usually speaking, they consist of depression 



in the ground which have been coated with a water-retaining 
puddle of clay. 

The beat of these public ponds are those situated at the 
southern eastern corner of St. John’s, and known as the 
country ponds. These are fairly well constructed reservoirs 
deriving their water from drainage of the gently sloping lands 
to the east of the town and protected by means of iron rail- 
inga 

The composition of waters of this class is illustrated 
in the following series of analyses. 



Oountiy Pond, 
St. John’s. 
1911. 

Scott’s Hill 
Pond. 

1011. 

Monk’s Hill, 
I^nd I. 
1011. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

io§^. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

40 

2-20 

52-0 

36-4 

28-6 

2-00 

Temporary 

hardness 

1-51 

106 

10-6 

7-42 


,, 

Chlorine 

1-00 

•70 

6-85 

4-30 

... 

... 

Equivalent as 

sodium 

chloride 

1-65 

116 

10-60 ^ 

7-90 



Oxygen con¬ 
sumed. 

•128 

•66 

1-700 

-490 

•990 

i 

•69 



Monk’s Hill, 
Pond 11. 

1910. 

Judges Pond. 
1910. 


Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 


per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

1 

ner 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

1 

Total solids . 

26-6 

i 

18-5 

41-6 

29-1 

Temporary h eirdness 



... 


Chlorine . 



... 

... 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride . 


1 



Oxygen consumed. 

1-75 

1 1-19 

1-77 

1-24 
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Vernons Pond. 
1911. 

Creekside 

Stream. 

1910. 

Collins Stream. 
1894. 


1 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

ioS,ooo. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

40-0 

28-() 

267-4 

193-5 

152-0 

196-4 

Temporary hardness 

11-0 

7-7 



... 

... 

Chlorine 

4-7 

3-3 

1090 

76-3 

47-0 

32-9 

Equivalent as 
sodium chloride 

7-7 

.5-4 

179-6 

125-7 

77-2 

54-1 

Oxygen consumed 

•68 

•480 

190 

•133 


... 



C’oUins Stream. 
1910. 

Collins Stream. 
1910. 

i , 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

(Trains 1 
per 1 
gallon 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

I _ 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

201-6 

111-3 

74-0 

51-5 

Temporary hardness 

61-6 

43-1 

15-2 

io-6 

Chlorim* 

29-8 

20-9 * 

29*0 

20-3 

Eouivaleni so<Hum 
chloride 

49-0 

1 

1 34-3 

47*8 ^ 

33-5 


Oxygen eonpumed * 1 ... | .. | 

The water from tiie CJountry Pond in of a fairly Batisfactory 
character, and teHtifies to the ade(|uacy of the prt'oaution taken 
to prevent p(jtlution 

In the oafl.* ol tlie other pond waters, liowever, the high 
content of organic matter, as shown by the oxygen consumed, is 
evidence of their unsatisfactory character as a source of water- 
supply. It may be added that the peasantry of the island are 
cautioned against the use ^r domestic purposes of waters from 
ponds which are not protected from pollution by stock, but 
at the present time this caution is largely disregarded. 

The majority of the so-called streams in Antigua fall into 
the same category as the ponds, as sources of water* They 
consist in the main of channels which serve to carry off the surplus 
surface water in times of heavy rain, and dry up to form series of 



stagnant pools in times of dry weather. An important exception 
is constituted in the case of the body of water known as Collins 
Stream which takes its rise in the soiith-eastetn district of the 
island near the village of Liberta, and subsequently traverses the 
eastern part of the limestone district. Tn this latter area it 
is largely fed by springs derived from the older limestone forma¬ 
tion, and in the driest season provides a moderate, but constant, 
flow of water. In wet weather this is of course considerably 
supplemented by surface drainage. The variation in comrK)sition 
at different seasons shown by the analyses demonstrates tnis. 

A further important exception lies in the case of Body Ponds, 
already alluded to as one of the soun'es of the town vvater-supnly 
of St. John’s. 

The fourth .source of supply of water lies in the underground 
water made available by wells and springs. At the present time 
this constitutes a not unimportant local source of supply, but the 
opinion is expressed that it is capable of far greater exploitation 
than is at present the case. 

The question of the possibilities of exploitation in this 
direction has already been dealt with by Dr. Watts in a memor¬ 
andum, an abstract of which is appended to this paper. For 
purposes of classification the underground waters of Antigua 
may be divided into three groups : 

(a) Those derived from the limestone rocks of the northern 
and eastern portions of the island, 

(1)) those derived from the older sediineidary rocks under¬ 
lying the centi*al plain, 

(c) those derived from the voh'anic area of the southern 
district of the island. 

Of these, the first group is the most imi)ortant. The water- 
bearing strata consist of a series of compact limestones probably 
of Miocene age, and the view is advanced that these constitute 
a natural reservoir of water of large dimensions capable of being 
drawn on to supply fully the needs of the districts located on them 
and possibly also of yielding a sufficiency to .supply other parts 
of the island. 

Existing wells are all relatively shallow, the deepest not 
exceeding 50 feet, and it is probable that in no case has more 
than the upper limit of the water table been tapped. 

The composition of the waters of this area is illustrated by 
the following series of analyses. To facilitate comparison they 
are divided into th^^ee groups: (i)those of the northern and 
western or Popeshead district, (ii) those of the central and 
north eastern district, (iii) those of the eastern or windward 
district. 

It may be added that, in the case of many of the well 
waters, in the following section of the paper, a high oxygen 
consumption may be regarded as evidence of pollution of the 
water at the point from which the water is drawn and not of 
the source of supply, 
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Royals Well. 
1911. 

Public Spring, 
Cedar Grove. 
1911. 

Piggots 

Spring. 

1911. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

82-0 

67*4 

146*0 

102-2 

80-0 

66-0 

Temporary hardness 

41*5 

29*1 

.51*0 

36-7 

24-5 

17-2 

Chlorine 

7-8 

5‘5 

1 

37-7 

26-4 

190 ! 

18*9 

Equivalent as 
sodium chloride 

12*0 

1 

9*0 

621 

43-5 

82-6 

22-8 

Oxygen absorbed 1 

nit 1 

nil 

•10 

9*07 

•24 

•071 


Tbibous I Graveuors 

Well Well. 

1900. I 1911. 


1 

i 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids. 

141-0 

98-7 

149-0 

104-3 

Temporary hardness 

52-5 

36-7 

66-0 

39-2 

Chlorine . 

36-0 

24-5 

26-0 

18-2 

Bomvalent as sodium 
chloride 

57-8 

40-3 

42-8 

30-0 

Oa^gen absorbed 

... 

... 

•065 

•046 




Winthorpes j 
Weil 

1911. 

Fitches Cr*eek 
well 

1911. 

Millars 

vv'eii. 

1906. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

10^)00. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon.' 

Total solids 

12BO 

88-2 

168-3 

118-0 ■ 

183-0 

128-0 

Temporary 

hardness 

54-5 

381 

1 44-9 

31-4 

47-1 

33-0 

Chlorine. 

19-9 

13-9 

1 63-0 

44-0 

77-1 

54-2 

Equivalent 
as sodium 
chloride 

i 

32-8 

23-0 

1 

103-8 

72-5 

1270 

89-0 

Oxygen absorbed] 

■0961 

•067 

•005 

•004 


.. 


High Point i High Point 

Well 1 Well. 

No. 1.1911. I No. 2. 1911. 


1 

Parts 

per 

100,000 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total soUds. 

766-0 

536-2 

894-0 

625-8 

Temporary hardness 

41-3 

28-9 

55-5 

88-9 

Chlorine . 

380-0 

70-0 

454-0 

317-8 

Eouivalent as sodium 
chloride 

636-2 

445-4 

748-2 

523-8 

Oxygen absorbed 

0-259 

1 

-181 

•496 

•347 
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High Point 
Well. 

No. 3.1911. 

High Point 
Veil. 

I No. 4. 1911. 

1 

1 . 


Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 


per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids ... 

10:10 

1141 

120-0 

«4-0 

Temporary hardness 


37 ii 

13-9 

30-7 

Chlorine . 

20-4 

20 •« 

137 

9-6 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride ... 

1 

1 

18*5 

34 0 

, 22-6 

1 ir>-e 

Oxygen absorbed 

•105 

•137 

very 

[ large. 


North-eastern anu Central Limestone District. 



Parham New I 
Work 1 

1911. 

(xilberts. 

1 1911. 


j Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 

i 

]>er 

100,000. 

pel* 

gallon. 

per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids ... 

110-0 

77-0 

i 130-0 

910 

Temporary' hardness 

56*7 

411 

52-4 

36-7 

Chlorine . 

8*9 

H-2 

234 

16-4 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride 

14*7 

10-3 

1 

38-0 

27 0 

Oxygen absorbed 

•099 

•069 

•600 

•426 
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Parham Lodge 
1010. 

Crabbs. 

1910. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids. 

203 0 

H8-5 

192 0 

1544 

Temporary hardness 

36 0 

39-2 

56-0 

39-2 

Chlorine . 

88 0 

01 1 

90-0 ' 

1 

63 4 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride 

144-8 

101-2 

1 

148-0 1 

1 

105 5 


Oxygen absiirbed 


KASTICRN ok WlNDW ABI) lilMRsTONK Dib'tKK K 



Hion Hill 
Well. 
1911. 

Seatons 

Well. 

1911. 

1 

Seatons 

Well. 

1910. 

.Mayers 

Well 

1911. 


U 


o 

S3 

fl40 

0/ 

S o 

CUO 




Grain} 

gallc 

5 o 
f- o 

Grains 

gallc 

O 

•*-> S 
u o 

•S -a 
g SC 
O 

£ o' 
X o 

.is 

o8 ^ 

S bSj 


p-i 


si 


Total solids ... 

82-0 

57-4 

276-0 

193-21 

515-0 

360-0 

690 0 

483-0 

Temporary 
hardness ... 

37-8 

26-5 

52-4 

36-7 

20-0 

1 

' 14-0 

63*5 

44-4 

Chlorine 

13-0 

9-1 

104-0 

73-1 

233-0 

163-1 

307*5 

215-3 

Equivalent 
as sodium 
chloride 

21-4 

150 

172-0 

120-4 

371-5 

261-8 

506-3 

354*4 

Oxygen 

absorbed... 

•356 

-249 

-085 

-060 


» • • 

*48fe 

-343 
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Mayers 
Well. 1892. 

('oinforfc Hall 
Well. 1911. 

Waldroiids I. 
1901. 


‘ Parts per 

1 100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

’ Parts 

1 per j 

1 100,o»o. 1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

' Parts per 
100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

i 191 0 

3140 

690 0 

483 0 

646-0 

452-2 

Temporary liardiie&s 

76-0 

53-25 

64-5 

45-2 

31 0 

21-7 

Chlorine 

212 9 

170-0 

*338-5 

237-0 

288-0 

202-0 

E(iiii\alcnt as 
souium chloride 

400;{ 

280-2 

557*8 

390 5 

474-6 

322-2 

Oxygen aijsorbed 



•395 

*277 

... 

... 


Waldrons If. i Elliotts Spring. 
1001. 1901. 



Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 


per 

per 

per 

1 per 


100,000. 

gallon. 

100,000. 

1 gallon. 

1 

Total sol id 

181-3 

126-9 

180 2 

126-1 

Temporaly hardness 

60 0 ' 

42-0 

56-0 

39-6 

Chlorin^' 

1 41-6 

29-1 

24-0 

j 16-8 

Equivalent as 

sodium chloride i 

68-53 

47*98 

39*6 

27-7 

Oxgyen absoi bed 




! 


Tlie above series of tw(*nty-five analyses represent a moder¬ 
ately complete survey of the waters found in the ujrper layers 
of the limestone district m) far a« they liave been explored. 

As has been mentioned, the wells are all relatively of very 
shallow depth,—the result of the absence of proper ai)pliances 
for boring. * 

The deepest well is that at Koyals. This has a depth of 
between 40 and 50 feet, and the Avater from it may probably 
be regarded as tyi>ieal of the water resources of the main 
limestone rocks. It wjll be seen that this water, though 
somewhat hard, as is to be expected when its source of origin 
is taken into consideration, is nevertheless of very high purity. 
Of the other wells, while many approximate moderately closely 
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to Royjals, nevertheless an appreciable number of the samples 
differ very markedly from it, presenting a type of water which, 
owing to the large amount of chloride contained in them, are 
unfit for drinking and doubtfully useful for othet domestic 
purposes. This is well shown in the case of the four wells at 
High Point, of which 1 and 2 are very salt, while 3 and 4 
contain relatively small amounts of chloride. The wells at 
Mayers, Seatons, Comfort Hall and Waldrons I also show this 
character to a marked extent; but as a contrast, the waters 
from Waldrons II, Elliotts and Sion Hill are all satisfactory. 

It is a characteristic feature of brackish wells of this type 
that wells with satisfactory waters are frecjuently found not 
far removed. The probable explanation apjiears to be that 
within recent geological times, the Northern district, or at any 
rate the lower lands, were immersed in a shallow sea ; the 
gradual uplift succeeding this resulted in the formation of a 
series of pockets or salt ponds, which gradually drying up left 
deposits of a marly character and no great thickness rich in 
sodium chloride, and lying on the original limestones. When 
shallow w^ells are sunk into such local deposits the water result¬ 
ing is brackish and it appears probable that the existence of 
such de[)osits explains the character of the well waters referred 
to above. Deeper boring would penetrate the older limestones 
and give access to a purer water-supply. 

A somewhat high temp'^rary hardness is characteristic of 
all of the waters from the limestone district, and is a result 
of the calcium carbonate dissolved in them and derived from 
the rocks in which they are contained. In all the analyses 
this presents a remarkably constant feature, in the majority 
of cases ranging from 40 to 60 parts per 100,000. 

The organic matter as evidenced by the oxygen consumed 
varies very largely, and in many cases shows evidence of con¬ 
siderable pollution. Too much weight need not be attached, 
as in the case of shallow wells this can almost invariably be 
traced to aecidcMital contamination from surface surroundings. 

The opinion may again be expressed that moderately deep 
boring at any point in the limestone area ^vould give access to 
. a practically inexhaustible water-supply of high purity, the 
pervious nature of the underlying rocks rendering it of high 
water-retaining jmwer. 

The existence of large supplies of underground water is 
evidenced by the leady yields of water obtaineu from shallow 
wells, as also by the existence of such a body of water as 
Collins Stream, which traversing the eastern limestone district 
is fed throughout the greater part of its length by springs, 
and in the driest seasons always contains an abundant supply, 
notwithstanding the fact that the locality traversed by it is 
one of the driest in the island. 

In view of the present inadequate character of the water- 
supply of Antigua, this source of supply may be regarded as 
worthy of most careful consideration and attention with a 
view to development. 

The underground waters of the Central Plain are to a 
large extent characterized by a considerable degree of salinity 
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In t)r. Watts’s memorandum already alluded to, attention has 
been drawn to this fact, and to the reason for it, namely that 
dui*ing recent geological time the island was submergedt some 
50 feet or so below its present level; the lower-lying lands 
became covered with water, and the subsequent elevation has 
left the low-lying narrow belt of the central plain impregnated 
with salt in similar fashion to the salt patches in the limestone 
district, the existence of which has already been pointed out. 
This belt stretches from St, John’s to Willoughby Bay. 

The following data give an idea of the composition of water 
in this area: - 


C Gambles 
Spring 1. 
1606. 


Gambles II. 
1906. 


Gunthorpea 
Shallow Well. 
1905. 



Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

i Grains 

Parts 

Grains 


j)er 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

per 

100,000. 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

1,3780 

965-0 

],233-0 

861-0 

1,890-0 

1 

00 ! 

Temporary 

hardness 

I0‘0 ’ 

28-0 

60-0 

42-0 

280-0 

19*6 

Gliloriiie 

690*0 ' 

1 

! 483-0 

1 

' 540-0 

384-2 

384-2 

619*2 

E<iui valent 
as sodium 
chloride 

1 

1 

1,136*8 

1 1 

t 1 

! 1 

7m»-0 1 905-0 

633-0 

1,458-0 

1 

1,021-0 

()xygen absorbed 

. . 

1 

1 

1 

... 

... 

.. . 



Spring at 

1 (Isbornes, 

1906. 

Well at 
(xt-ove. 

1891 


l^arts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

pel* 

1 gallon. 

I_ 

Parts 

10(^00. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids . 

384-0 

26*10 

1,411-6 

1 

988-0 

Temporary hardness 

26il 

19*0 

••• 

... 

Chhs'iiie 

181-0 

128*8 

7:38-1 

516-7 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride 

303-0 

2120 

1,261-5 

851-6 

Oxygen absorbed 

00 0 

... 

• « • 
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Well at 

Cassada Garden. 
1894. 

Well at 
Ferris Farm. 
1911. 

Ijiberla Old 
Well. 

1911. 


Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 

Parts 

Grains 


per 

per 

per 

per 

per 

per 


100,000. 

gallon. 

100,000. 

gallon. 

100,000. 

gallon. 

Total solids 

541-3 

878-9 

113-0 

79-1 

130-0 

91 0 

Temporary 







hardness 

•• 

... • 

53-5 

37-5 

33-2 

:17 2 

1 

Chlorine. 

237-0 

183-9 

29-0 

20-3 

41-2 

28-S 

Equivalent 







as sodium 







chloride ... 

390-(i 

273-4 

47-2 

33-5 

87-9 

47-5 

Oxygen absorbed 

1 


very 

large 

0-154 

0-108 



Liberia New 
Well. 


Partw 

per 

100.000. 

1 

Grains 

pel* 

gallon 

1 

Total Holi<ls .. .. j 

1 

72*0 

1 

1 50-1 

1 

Temporary hardness ...| 

1 

8-:? 

3*8 

(^hlorine ... .. .,,i 

1 

3*5 

8-9 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride.* 

9*1 

6*4 

Oxygen absorbed ... ... 1 

1-206 

0*886 


The data cannot be regarded as nearly so complete as 
those given in the case of the limestone district. The samples 
from Gambles, Gunthorpea and Grove represent the water 
derived from those lands most highly impregnated with salt in 
the central plain. So far as the data available go these appear 
to form a narrow strip running across the island adjacent to 
the limestone outcrop. The waters from Osbornes Village and 
Cassada Garden are of interest as they are situated on the 
border between the limestone and central plain. Though dis¬ 
tinctly salt in character they possess far less sodium chloride 
than do those derived from the more saline beds. Those from 
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Perris Farm and Liberia represent the other side of the area 
approaching: the junction with the southern volcanic district. 
Here it will be seen that the water is of much better quality, 
and it appears possible that the district either did not share in 
the general immersion, or, more probably as in the northern 
district, the lower lands were immersed to an increasingly shal¬ 
low depth as one proceeds south, and that the water drained 
off early, possibly with the formation of local salt pockets such 
as are characteristic of the limestone area. 

The sample from the new well at Liberta differs markedly 
from the remaining samples. From the result and from local 
circumstances it appears highly probable that the well is not 
deep enough to reach the true water table and tliat the water 
derived from it is only surface drainage in reality. 

Regarding St. John's itself, the following data concerning 
the salt in wells in the town are reproduced from Dr. Watts’s 
memorandum 


1 

1 

Well at Cross 
Street and 
Nevis Street. 

Well at Nevis 
Street and 
Temple Street. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

1 

1 

Grains I 
per 

gallon. 

I’arts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

(’hlorine . 

(56-5 ! 

1 

10*5 

144-7 

101-3 

< 

K(juivalent as sodium 
chloride 

1 

lOO-fl 

70*7 

238-5 

107-0 


Redcliffe Street 
and Corn Alley, 

Long Street and 
Thames Street. 

, 

1 

t 

I Parts 
per 

1100,000. j 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Chlorine . 

221-9 

155-4 

177-0 

81-9 

Eouivalent ns sodium 
ehioride 

305-7^ 

256-0 

192-8 

135-0 
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1 

Corn Alley 
and Newgate 
Street. 

North Street I 
and Wilkinson I 
Street. 

St. Georges 
StrcM't. 


Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

Grains j Parts 
per 1 per 
gallon. 100,000. 

1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Chlorine 

156 0 

109-2 

i 

221-5 

1 

157-2 ' 

419 9 

dirrO 

E(pn valent | 

as sodium i 

chloride ’ 

257 1 

180-0 

370-0 

1 

259-0 

711-1 

510-0 


The fiamples roii^lily represent a lino f^rawn diagonally 
acTOSH the town from S.E. to N.W. and it will he seen tliat as 
the wells approach the N.W. extreme and near the salim* deposit^, 
the salt content of the waters increases. 

The southern distriet of the island is niiderlain hy VT)l(*anie 
masses which hav(* ])enet rated the overlying 8(‘dimeutary beds, 
and folded and altered there to a greater extent. In eonsefjiienet^ 
th(‘ country is much convoluted and consists of a series of rugged 
hills and valleys with a main suhstratuin of impervious volf‘anic 
rock, covered vvdth soils and subsoils derived from them and 
varying in texture froiti light sandy soils to heavy (days. These 
naturally tend to accumulate in the bottom of the valleys by 
washing, and with such a*8(‘t of conditions, a good deal <»f und(T- 
grouiKl seepage W'ater will be found in many places. 

Tile character of th(»se woitc'rs is illustrated by he following 
series of analyses : 



1 

Blubber V.dl(»v i 
Well 

1 

( Mai-emont 
Sju-ing 


Paris 

por 

lOO.lMlO. 

1 

Grains 

pel- 

gallon 

Parts 

IHU- 

KMMMId 

1 

(h-aiiis 
ptu- 
gallon 

Parts ^ 
])('!• ' 

khmmm) ' 

1 

Grains 

pel 

gallon. 

Total solids 

152-0 1 

1061 


53-2 

88-0 j 

61*6 

Temporary hard¬ 
ness ... 

03-0 

1 

15-1 j 

31 8 

1 

51-6 1 

^^8-2 

Chlorine 

28-4 

19-9 

13-6 1 

1 0-5 

15-0 

10*5 - 

Equivalent 
as .sodium 
(‘hloride 

46-8 

32-8 

1 

22-4 ^ 

1 

15*7 

21-7 

17*3 

Oxygen absorlx'd 

•301 

•211 

•289 

•202 

: -173 

121 
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Frys WdL 

Joe Merry Spring. 
Deoemmr 1911. 


Parts 

loS.OOO. 

Qrains 

per 

gallon. 

Parts 

loSooo. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids 

180-0 

1260 

94-0 

65-8 

Temporary liardness 

40-0 

28-0 

20-9 

14-6 

Chlonne 

38-0 

26 6 

34-4 

24-1 

p]quivalent as sodium 
chloride 

62-6 

43-8 

48-4 

33-9 

Oxygen absorbed 

, *490 

•349 

0-250 

0-181 



.Johnsons Point 
Well. 

Crabb Hill 
Well. 


Parts 

per 

iioo,oto. 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

1 

Parts 

per 

100,000. 

1 

Grains 

per 

gallon. 

Total solids ... 

738-0 

1 

1 

546-6 

340-0 

238-0 

Temporary hanliiess 

1 43-9 

30-7 

41-8 ‘ 

29-2 

Chlorine . 

.316-5 

221-6 

158-7 

107-6 

Equivalent as sodium 
chloride . 

521-6 

365-2 

258-3 

' 177-6 

Ox3^gen absorbed ... 

•365 

•255 

1 -398 

•278 


Judged by the first five samples, which may probably be 
regarded fairly typical of the underground waters" of this area, 
the watei*s are of a fairly satisfactory character. When wells are 
sunk on low-lying land close to the sea, they are liable to bo salt 
owing to the diffusion of sea-water into the soil, or to the existence 
of the raised beds of old salt marshes. This state of affairs is 
represented in the case of the two samples from Johnsons Point 
and Crabb Hill. 

The reserves of underground water in this area do not 
probably approach in magnitude those of the limestone area, 
which owing to the pervious nature of the rock are able to 
retain large quantities of water. There appears, however, 
reason to believe that a sufficient supply of underground see- 
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page water will be found in the deposits at the bottom of 
many of the valleys to be capable of being drawn on to meet 
local requirements at many points. 

In the foregoing the attempt has been made to make a 
general survey of the sources of water-supply of Antigua. 
The attempt leaves much to be desired in many directions. At 
the same time the collection of this information into concise 
form enables a clearer grasp to be obtained of the position. 

In collecting the data, recourse has been made to the 
analyses accumulated in the records of the Government Labor¬ 
atory during the past thirty-one years; to supplement this a 
large number of additional samples have been taken and the 
waters aual^^zed for the purpose of this investigation. For the 
performance of much of the analytical work in this connexion 
Mr. V. M. Weil, Assistant Chemist, is responsible; while thanks 
are also due to Hon. R A. L. Warneford, Chairman of the 
Country Board of Health, for the co-operation of the Board 
in taking many of the samples through the medium of the 
Clerk, Mr. J. S. Watt. 


Appendix. 

UNDBBGROUND WATER-SUPPLY IX ANTIGUA. 

There are in Antigua three districts in each of which the 
question of the underground water presents distinct features : 
viz., (1) the limestone district of the north and east, extending 
from Weatherills Point to Willoughby Bay, (2) the central 
plain lying to the south and west of (1) extending from St 
John's to Willoughby Bay; and (3) the broken coqntry lying 
to the south and west of a line drawn from Goat Hill to 
English Harbour. 

(1) THE LIMESTONE DISTRICT. It is probable that water 
will be found almost anywhere in this district, but as the rocks 
have a general tendency to dip towards the north-east and as 
the water-supply depends upon the rainfall within the district 
Itself, it is likely that the supply will be more abundant at 
a distance from the line separating this district from (2) the 
central plain, and wells w'ould preferably be placed to the north 
or east of slopes. I think water would be obtained in almost 
any of the lower lands in the district lying to the north-east 
of a line drawn from, say, Weatherills to St. George’s Church 
(Popeshead district). I believe there is water on the eastern 
side of Blackman's Hill. It appears to me probable that water 
will be found in almost any part of the district lying east of 
a line drawn from Blackmans to St. Philip’s Church (Parham 
and Windward districts). (See Admiralty Chart of Antigua.) 

In this district, one may expect to find it necessary to dig 
down to sea-level before water is reached, and then, in order to 
tap the water-bearing strata, to sink the wells still lower, 
but iu no case would this involve deep wells unless digging 
were uaueoessarily commenced in elevated spots. By deep, 
wells I mean of over, say, 100 feet. 

In the Popeshead district the water will be of excellent 
quality and free from salt, as is evidenced by the wells at Royals, 
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Thibous, Latlie&eld and the well or spring very near the sea 
at Crosbies, In the southern and ea^itera districts I anticipate 
that the water will be of good quality, free from salt; though 
here and there, certain superficial wells are brackish, wells of 
moderate depth in this district will, I believe, yield good 
water. 

This limestone district (1) to my mind constitutes a 
natural water reservoir of importance to Antigua which should 
be drawn upon to supply the needs of the villages and estates 
situated within its limits, instead of relying upon outside sup¬ 
plies from such places as Wallings. It is even likely that this 
district should be able to contribute to the supply of other 
parts of the island. 

(2) THE (KNTRAL J’LATN. This constitutes a low-lying 
district between St. John’s and Willoughby Bay. 

During recent geological time the island was submerged 
some 50 feet or so below its present level and a narrow belt of 
the sea ran from where St. John's Harbour is to Willoughby 
Bay. The elevation of the land lias left this district impreg¬ 
nated with i-alt, so that while there is water in the works 
underlying the valley, it is. in almost every instance, too salt 
to be of use. It is jUvSt possible that water free from salt 
might be obtained if wells Nvere sunk along tlie southern and 
western border of this district in such places as Belmont, 
Belle Vue, All ^aiut.s, Tyrrells and Piccadilly, where the land 
was, perhaps, not submerged. I am not aware of wells of 
moderate depth in this so-called border. 

(8) THE BROKEN COUNTRY OF THE SOUTH-WEST. This, 
being the hilly or mountainous part of tlie island, constitutes 
the district where surface water and streams are of 
some small importance. It is this district from which, at 
present, the island’s water-supply is derived. The water for 
the public sui)ply of St. John’s is derived in part from'shallow 
springs in the neighbourhood of Mill Hill and Wallings, and in 
part from the stream at Body Ponds. Wallings reservoir has 
been built to collect surface water, <lraiiiing from the hills, for 
the supply of cetain country districts. Along the northern 
limit of this district we have the Bendals stream, and in the 
south there is a stream flowing from Fig Tree Hill to Clare¬ 
mont. 

All these are manifestations of surface water. Very little 
is known or can be predicted, about the underground water of 
this district on account of its irregular geological structure. 

Contrary to what has been said by all previous writers on 
the geology of Antigua, who have described this as the oldest 
formation in the island, I find that it may be more properly 
regarded as the newest It consists of a continuation of the 
beds to be found in the central plain, but these have been 
irregularly broken up, contorted and altered by the intrusion 
of extensive volcanic masses. 

In such a jumble as here results, it is difficult to indicate 
what is occurring at any depth beneath the surface. Yet it 
seems very probable that water may be obtained by digging 
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wells into the alluvium occurring in the valleys and at the foot 
of the hill and, when obtained, the water will be good and free 
from salt. 

With water available, as I believe it is in practically in¬ 
exhaustible quantity in the limestone district (1), it has al¬ 
ways appeared to me that a village or similar locality might be 
easily provided with an unfailing supply of water by digging 
a well and erecting in connexion with it a pump work¬ 
ed by a small aermotor, which would constantly pump 
water into one or more cisterns from which water 
may be drawn therefrom for use. This I think a pre¬ 
ferable plan to having open wells from which water is 
drawn by a bucket which, apart from being dangerous, are 
liable to serious contamination, and preferable to causing the 
I)eople to pump water by hand; for in this case there are end¬ 
less and hourly quarrels for priority and constant breakings of 
the pump. 

At present the wells in Antigua barely penetrate the 
water-bearing strata ; for, from lack of aj^pliances work has to 
cease as soon as any appreciable quantity of water flows into 
the well. 

A powerful pump would enable the wells to be carried to a 
greater depth, and so considerably increase the water-supply. 

I cannot pose ns an expert and am hardly in a position 
to decide whether the digging of open wells by hand or the use 
of deep boring appliances is to be advised. If only shallow 
wells of under 100 feet are required, there will be little difficulty 
in digging them by hand. Boring a])paratus would enable us 
to solve one or two problems For example, the deeper waters 
of the central plain could be examined, when it would be 
ascertained whether they, like the more superficial, are 
contaminated with salt. 
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DOBS THB SBBBH DISBASB BXIST IN THB 
WEST INDIES, MOBB BSPBOIALLY IN 
TBINIDAD? 

BY DR. F. A. F. O. WENT. 


fin relation to some of the informal discussions (see West 
Indian Bulletin^Yo\. XII, p. 205) that took place during the 
Agricultural Conference of 1912, one of these had reference 
to the possible existence of the sereh disease of sugar-cane in 
Trinidad. The interest that has been shown in the matter 
has led to the publication, under the above title, of the follow¬ 
ing paper by Dr. Went, which was received just previous to 
the holding of the Conference. It is succeeded by the report 
of a committee of the Trinidad Board of Agriculture, appointed 
in May to enquire into the subject, and by a memorandum by 
the Assistant Director of Agriculture, Trinidad, reporting the 
result of an earlier enquiry into the same matter.—Ed., 
FT. /. J?.] 

As most sugar-cane growers probably know, a serious 
disease of the cane exists in the island of Java. Especially in 
the first years after its discovery, it spread over the greater 
part of the cane fields, causing serious damage. The loss was 
felt all the more keenly because it coincided with low sugar 
prices, making the years between 1883 and 1889 very critical 
for the cane sugar industry of Java. 

The sugar planters however irai)roved their position by 
energetically fighting the disease. Indeed, it might be argued 
that, after all, the sereh disease has been a blessing in disguise 
to the sugar industry of Java, since it was only the above- 
mentioned crisis which induced the planters to establish 
experiment stations in order to obtain the advice of scientific* 
men, .so that only since then the whole industry of Java has 
been carried out on a more and more scientific basis. 

Up to the present, the real nature of the disease has not 
been discovered ; but notwithstanding this, measures have 
become known by which an efficient struggle against the 
disease is jjossible, so that there no longer exists any fear 
among Java planters with regard to the sereh disease. These 
measures are very expensive, so that investigations are being 
carried out continually in order to find other remedies. But 
even if the disease did not exist, these measures would prob¬ 
ably pay, as they have contributed in no small degree to aug¬ 
ment the tonnage per acre of the Java sugar industry. . 

There is a common belief that the sereh disease is limited 
to the Bast Indian Archipelago and perhaps also exists in 
Queensland. An investigation by Kobus, made several 
years ago, showed that it did not exist in British India. 
Ten years ago, I myself visited tropical America; I 
searched very carefully for the sereh disease in Surinam, but 
could not find it there, nor did a more superficial iuvesoigation 
of cane fields in British Guiana, Trinidad, Barbados and 
St. Martin show me any symptoms of the disease. 

But a few months ago, Dr. Lewis H. Gough sent me pieces 
of canes cut out of diseased cane stems grown in the island of 
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Trinidad, asking me whether it could possibly be sereb. Al¬ 
though. the internal symptoms all pointed very clearly to the 
conclusion that the much dreaded disease might indeed be 
pt*e8ent, yet there were reasons, to be mentioned hf^reafter, 
why I did not dare to give an affirmative answer to the ques¬ 
tion propounded to me. After studying living canes sent by 
Dr, Gough, and after examining other preserved material col¬ 
lected by him, I could not form a more definite opinion. 

» The question whether or not sereh is showing itself in the 
West Indies, more especially in Trinidad, is of prime impor¬ 
tance to the sugar planters in that region. This is the reason 
why, in consultation with Dr. Gough, I have written the present 
article, in order to draw the attention of planters to the 
matter. 

As there are no good descriptions of the disease in the 
English language, I will begin by giving an account of the 
symptoms of sereh in as brief a form as possible. 

Sugar-cane attacked by the sereh disease may show the 
symptoms in very different degrees, so that for the description 
several stages of the illness can be distinguished. In the worst 
stage there are almost no upright stems to be seen, the inter¬ 
nodes remaining very short, so that the leaves having theii 
points of insertion very near to one another, together get the 
appearance of a fan. The number of stems is very considerable 
as most of the buds sprout; in this way the whole plant makes 
the impression of a grass, known in Java under the name of 
‘ sereh ’ (in English—lemon grass, Andropogon Schoenanthw, 
L.). On removing the leaf sheaths a network of roots enclos¬ 
ing the stem becomes visible; this in consequence of many of 
the adventitious roots developing. 

In a less serious stage of the disease, normal upright stems 
are produced, but here also many buds sprout, forming short 
shoots in the same way as with canes attacked by top-borer ; 
also a great many of the roots develop in the same manner, as 
mentioned before. 

In a still less serious degree of the disease, hardly any out¬ 
ward signs indicate that the canes have been attacked ; but the 
short joints at the top of the stems are characteristic, though 
these may also be found in healthy canes. The only remaining 
symptoms, which are always present, are the red-coloured fibro- 
vascular bundles ; these may easily be discovered on splitting 
the stems longitudinally. The nodes more especially show a 
great many of these discoloured vascular bundles, which on 
microscopical inspection appear to be gummy, thus presenting 
the appearance always offered by a stem of the sugar-cane, 
wherever a part of it has been damaged, the vascular 
bundles communicating with the damaged spot being gummy 
and red-coloured. But in this instance the diseased vas¬ 
cular bundles are more especially to be found among those, 
which enter the stem from the leaf sheaths, so that the rei 
colour may be detected thence over a longer or shorter distance 
to the base of the stem. 

The disease is cumulative in this respect, that cut¬ 
tings from sound canes may give canes showing only the 
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less serious stages of the disease,* whereas cuttiugs from these 
diseased stems become badly attacked and the third generation 
may even be attacked in such a way that a whole cane field 
looks like a plantation of lemon grass with here and there a 
cane stalk arising out of the low grass* like clusters* Ratoon 
fields almost invariably are badly attacked. 

As was stated above, the cause of the disease has not yet 
been discovered ; there is even a controversy about the question 
of the contagiousness of sereh. Most investigators, and among 
them the writer of the present notice, believe that the way in 
which the disease did spread over Java is a very strong indi¬ 
cation of its being infectious. But others, for instance Wakker, 
insist that no direct proof has been given for this contagious¬ 
ness ; they think that it ought to be explained by a deterioration 
of the cane. 

We can leave this question where it stands, asking for the 
way in which the repression of the disease has been ce^rried 
out in Java. In the first place, extreme care has been taken to 
use only cuttings from perfectly sound canes; in order to 
obtain these, plantations of canes have been made in the hill 
districts at a height of about 2,000 feet. The climate there is 
very wet—at least the rainfall is much more considerable than 
lower down in the plains of Java. When these canes reach an 
age of about six months, they are cut and the whole stem 
is divided into cuttings. The cane plantations in the lower 
plains which have to produce canes for the mills are planted 
with these cuttings; from them a second and even a thifd 
generation may be planted without getting so much sereh that 
it is seriously detrimental to the product. 

Another manner of checking the sereh exists in cultivating 
varieties of cane which are able to resist an attack of the 
disease. In the first instance varieties from other countries 
were imported, among these Louzier, Manila and Hawaii canes, 
but most of these have not been able to withstand the attack 
for many years. Afterwards, seedling canes have been used ; 
although the expectation has not been realized that seedlings 
would always be immune to the sereh disease, yet several new 
seedlings have been obtained, which were resistant in a 
sufficient degree. 

Dr. Gough wrote to me that the canes affected arc Bourbon 
canes and that no other cancs get this disease in Trinidad. The 
first statement would correspond witli the fact that also the 
original yellow Java cano can be badly affected, which cane 
probably is indentical with the Bourbon cane. 

1 will give the description of the disease in Dr. Gough’s 
own words: * I have observed the following symptoms. 
(1) The only common symptom of the disease present in all the 
canes examined, has been the reddening of some of the fibro- 
vascular bundles, which on examination prove to be filled with 
gum. Such fibro-vascular bundles can be traced in some cases 
through more than one internode. They are most distinct in 
the nc^es, where by careful examination it is possible to follow 
them for 2 cm. from their point of insertion in the 
leaf sheath, through the node and into the internode. Conical 
sections through the base of the node give the same appearance 
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as on Plate XI, Pig. 3, of your (i.e. tbe writer’s) monograph. 
The diseased fibre-vascular bundles occur in the root stock — 
often connecting with similar ones in the mother plant and in 
the cane up to the ai)ex. The reddening does not spread any¬ 
where to the other tissues, which usually appear to be more or 
less normal. (2) The rootlets in very many cases were for the 
greater part dead;‘in some cases I estimate that fully 90 per 
cent, were dead. (3) The buds on such diseased canes wei e all 
• either swollen, or had started growth, especially near the base, 
though sometimes the young shoots were found to be dead 
after having grown for about 10 cm. The resting rootlets at 
the nodes of some of the canes had also started, sometimes at 
a distance of 4 feet from the ground, where there w^as no 
evidence to show that they had been protected by trash. 
(t) Although the present crop season has been very dry, and the 
canes are just ripe, a very plentiful supidy of young shoots has 
started growing up from the underground. (3) The leaves are 
found to be dying off, occasionally along the midrib first, more 
fretpiently however in longitudinal stripes or along the margins 
and from the tip, or one side of the leaf is dead and the other 
bide still green. (0) Shortening of the joints was not' very 
pronounced. At tlie apex of the cane the joints are normally 
short, so no notice can be taken of their being so there in this 
case. ’ 

Dr. Gough thinks that insect injury, Marasmius (root 
disease) or other fungi cannot be held responsible for the 
l)heiiomeaa observed : pieces of cane cut out sterile with a hot 
knife uniformly gave negative results. 

In a later communication, Dr. Gough states that he lias 
seen canes diseased in the manner described above from live 
dilTerent estates in Trinidad : tlieir description, is given and 
tiumgli the symptoms are not always the same, the red-coloured 
gumming vascular bundles in the internodes are always present. 
But it should be categorically mentioned that he did not see 
even once the characteristic outward signs of badly diseased 
canes ; such was neithei' the case in the pliotographs he sent 
me. 

Some living canes were sent to me from Trinidad, but 
unfortunately these showed hardly any symptoms of the red 
vascular bundles, so that they gave no solution to the question. 

My opinion after a close inspection of all the material 
would be the following. If all these canes had come from Java 
I 'would not have hesitated for a moment and would have 
declared them to be attacked bysereh. Hut here we have canes 
from a country where hitherto this disease has never been 
detected, nor was this the case on the whole American Conti¬ 
nent. Tt seems prudent, then, not to make too bold an assertion 
for the present, more especially as the more serious symptoms 
have not yet been detected in Trinidad. Hence, I should ven¬ 
ture to say that the island of Trinidad is suspect in regard to 
sereh and that it will be well f6r planters to keep a keen look¬ 
out for any more serious signs of the disease as described 
above. 

If the sereh disease has really attacked the Bourbon canes 
in the West Indies, measures will have to be taken to check it. 
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either by propagating plantations in the hill country or by 
using seedling canes. The West Indian islands and Britii^ 
Guiana have the good fortune that, already for a great many 
years, seedling canes have been raised there by Professor 
Harrison and by Mr. Bovell and other officers of the Imperial 
Department of Agriculture for the West Indies, so that a 
repression of the disease, if necessary, will not be too difficult 
a task. 

[It has been thought well to append to the above signed 
statement by Dr. Went, dated December 1911, the following 
details of procedure that was taken subsequently in Trinidad. 
-~Ed., W.LB.j 

Memorandum by Mr. Freeman, Dated April 10,1912. 

The Director of Agriculture. 

With regard to Dr. Went’s article on sereh disease I have 
the following observations to make. For convenience of refer¬ 
ence I have numbered the paragraphs in his paper. 

The question of the possible presence of sereh disease in 
Trit'idad arose only, I think, in June 1911 when Dr. Gough 
showed me a letter he had received from Dr. Went. This 
letter we decided to regard as confidential, and I arranged 
an interview between His Excellency the Governor and Dr. 
Gough on the matter. The matter came up at the Board of 
Agriculture; see minutes of meetings of June 16 and July 
21, 1911 (Bulletin of the Department of Agriculture, Trinidad, 
Vol. X, No. 69, pp. 244 and 246). A subsequent letter from 
Dr. Went, received through you, did not materially advance 
matters, and finally we have Dr. Went’s present communication 
dated December 1911. 

I visited Waterloo on February 3, this year, and in com¬ 
pany with Messrs. J, R. Bovell, J. Black and J. J. Carlee exam¬ 
ined the field showing the disease from which Dr. Gough 
obtained his specimens. It is new land, cleared about four 
years ago, the old stumps in many cases being still in the 
ground. The canes attacked are Bourbon. The worst stage of 
sereh described by Went (par. 8) was uot seen. 

The canes have something of the appearance described in 
par. 9. with the important exception, however, that the aerial 
roots do not develop. 

The red colouration of the bundles described in par. 10 
was seen, but this is not characteristic of sereh disease only, 
and Mr. Oarlee considered that gumminess was not present to 
the degree to which it occurs in sereh as seen by him in Java. 

The field examined was third * ratoon canes and, as noted 
above, exhibited only the symptoms, and not all of those even, 
of a slight attack of sereh. Whereas in par. 11 it is stated 
that the disease is cumulative • and ratoon fields are almost 
invariably badly attacked. 

Dr. Went’s conclusion therefore appears borne out by an 
examination in the field; that is to say, there is as yet no 
definite evidence that sereh is present in Trinidad--the more 
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serious symptoms not having been yet detected, even in ratoon 
canes. 

At the same time it is a disease which requires careful 
watching, and it would be well to investigate it thoroughly, 
in order to ascertain if possible the cause. It might then be 
possible to prove definitely that it is not sereh, although 
resembling it in some external characters. This is, I think, 
important as even the suspicion of sereh is likely to cause 
considerable harm, especially abroad, because reports are so 
apt to be exaggerated, and aq impression may easily get about 
that the Colony is suffering from sereh. 

MEB3TIN(j OF THE TKINIDAD BoARD OF A(JRI(’ULTURK 

Su(^AR-(^ANB Committee. 

A meeting of the Sugar-(*aiie Committee, Board of Agricul¬ 
ture, held at the Usine St. Madeleine on May 23, 1912. 

Present : Professor P. Carmody (1 Hrector of Agriculture) 
Messrs. H. E. Murray, J. Mo(xlie, J. Arbuckle and 
McLeod, with ]MeR.srs. W. Ci. Fi*eemaii (Assistant 
Director of Agric ulture), J. B. Borer (Mycologist, Board 
of Agriculture), F. I. Morris and W. Carlee. 

The Committee vi.sited a held of < aiies (D. h2o) wiiicli was 
one of those seen b\ Dr. Cough in 1910 and considered as possibly 
suffering from sereh disease*. Tin* <*anes are in a comparative!} 
dry and exjMXsod situation. When seen by Dr. Cough tin* onh 
detinite sign of sereb was red tibro-vuscular bundles. .\t the time 
of examination )»} the tWimittee even tliis sign was not found. 
The canes, though oia* yeai* oldei' ratoons than when seen by 
Di*. CTOUgh, sliowed no signs of the spreail or increase in intensity 
of the disease, which would he expt^cted had they been suffering 
from sereli. In fact, in the opinion of Mr H. K. Murray, the 
Manager, the hold was in better condition this year than last 
year, although tho season had been mort* unfa\oiu'ablo to eaiies 
generally. 

Aftei' careful examination, the ('ommittet‘ came to the 
conclusion that, h(> far as external and internal symptoms went, 
there was no indication that these eaiu's were suffering fi‘om 
sereh disease. Twa) membei*s of the Committei* stated tliat/ the\ 
had seen caiit»s pr*esenting similar ahiiormal symptoms some 
hfteen years ago 

The C^ommi(te(‘ dis<*ussed Di*. Weiit s [>.ijK‘r. Mr. Fn*emaii's 
memorandum of April 19, and Dr. Watts’s lctt»*r of April 19, and 
was unanimousl} of opinion that u<» evidi‘n(*e had been ])rodiu*ed 
at present to indicate the [ire.sence of stTeh disoasi* in lYiih<lad, 
and. that until more dehiiitei cvi<leuci* is forth(‘oming, it is not 
prepared to agree with Dr. WenCs remark in par. that Mhe 
island of Trinidad is susjxsd in regai*il to s<*reli'. 

More work is necessary to clear uj) the nature of the abnor¬ 
mal growths to which attention has lK*eu drawm. It is important 
to note, however, that eanes affected do not show all the i3yiii[)toms 
of even a mild attack of sereh, that the disease does not appear to 
be one which spreads or is contagious, the only character wdiich 
oonueots it with sereh appears to hav^e been the presence of red 
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fibro-vascular bundles noted by Dr. Gou^sfh, and in these the 
gumminess characteristic of sereh is lacking, even the red- 
coloured bundles are not now to be seen. 

(8gd.) P. Cabmodt, Chairman. 

H, E. Murray. 

J, J. McLeod. 

James W. Arbuckle. 

James Birch Borer. 

W. G. Freeman. 

John Moodie. 


A REPORT ON OBSERVATIONS ON 
SCALE INSECTS. 

BY H. A. BALLOU, M.SC. 

In June 1910, a line of investigation was started by the 
Imperial Department of Agriculture having for its object the 
accumulation of regular obaervationK on Hc*ale insec^ts. from which 
might be obtained fads regarding the periodicity of reproduc¬ 
tion and the seasonal or other occurrence of parasitic and 
predaceous insects and pai^asitic fungi. 

The observations were to lx* made by tlie offi(?ei*8 of the 
local departments of agriculture and any others who might be 
sufiBciently interested, and recorded on blank forms, on which 
printed headings indicated the nature of the information desired. 

The records were to include the name of the scales observed 
and the plants on whi(;h they occurred, and an indication as to the 
abundance of scale insect larvae, that is, voung scale insects 
crawling about over the bark and leaves of the plant, whether 
many, few or none, with remarks on the piesence and abundance 
of laay-birds, parasitic insects and parasitic fungi. 

It was hoped that a series of observations recorded each 
month, taking the same species of insects on the same plant 
month after month, would yield the desired information. 

This plan has been carried out and the work has now gone 
on for eighteen months. In the ease of certain scale insects, the 
records of their occurrence on the same food plants are fairly 
regular and continuous at several localities. 

Thus in MontseiTat we have records of the purple scale 
(Lepidosaphes beckii) continuous for'seventeen months on limes at 
Grove Station, at Harris’s Station, at Elberton and at Olveston, 
except that in September 1910 and in March 1911 no records 
were submitted from Elberton. In addition, there are observa¬ 
tions from Grove Station for this scale on shaddock from June 
1910 to January 1911, and on the navel orange from June 1910 
to May 1911, and at Harris’s Station on the orange from June 
X9I0 to April 1911. 
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In Dominica the observations on this scale at four stations 
have covered the following periods: Botanic Station, eighteen 
months (July 1910 to October 1911); Agricultural School the 
same, except that in October 1910 no observations were recorded; 
at Sherwood fourteen months (July 1910 to August 1911) with no 
records for April and July 1911 ; at Hampstead the entire time 
covered by the record was seventeen months, but there were eight 
months in which no observations were received. Observations 
have been made upon other species of scales in the same manner 
at these and other stations. The species upon which the greatest 
number of reports have been received are:— 

The purple scale (Lepiilosaphes beckii), the orange snow 
scale {Chionnpis citri) the green scale {Covcaih viridis), the black 
scale (Saiasetia nviva) and the oleander scale (8. oleae). 

If the recorded observations for any given species are 
studied with regard to increase or decrease m the numbers of 
larvae on different host plants growing neai* enough together 
so that the climatic conditions are the same for all, a slight 
correlation may be traced; for instance, at Grove Station, Mont¬ 
serrat, the purple scale was under observation on lime, shaddock 
and orange trees. 

On limes, the scale larvae were recorded as many in June, 
and as few in July, August, and September, and as none in 
October, November and l)ocemb(*r, iiu'reasing to few in January. 
On .shaddock, as many from June to ()c*tober, and few in 
November and very few in December and January, while on the 
oranges thej" were recorded as many in Januarj^, very few in 
February and none in March. The decrease in numbers is thus 
shown to occur in limes from September to October, and on 
shaddock and orange from October to December. At Harris’s 
Station, the decrease from few to none came from November to 
December, and on orange from October to Novem})er, followe<l by 
slight increase during the period from Doctunber to Kebruarv, 

In iloiitserrat, it may be stated, tliere was a decrease iji 
the numbers of larvae of the purple scale sonic time in tlic 
peric^ from September to December, with one exception, Tn 
Dominica, there was also a period of <leci*easc, hut in this case 
it came later in the season, between November and F'ehruary. 
The periods of increase in numbers of the jjurple scale apjiear to 
lie between November and April in Montserrat, and between 
November and May in Dominica. According to these statements 
the records would seem in a general way to i*()iifirm the general 
belief that the dry season is favourable to an increase of scale 
insects, while the wot season is unfavourable. The reixuds in 
regard to the parasites are such that no Ptatement can he made 
further than that the dry weather appears to be favourable to an 
increase of the insect parasites and lady-birds, and the wet season 
to an increase in the fungus parasites. 

The records in regard to the orange snow scale Chionuspis 
citri), the green scale (Coccuh viridis), the black scale (Saissefia 
oleae), and the mealy shield scale (Pulvinaria pyrifor^nis) do not 
yet afford a sufficient amount of information to allow any state¬ 
ment being made with regard to them. 
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The records are not yet sufficiently complete ter any 
conclusions to be drawn. The reproduction of scale insects 
appears to be almost continuous throughout the year, with 
variations in the rate of increase at certain times, There are 
indications, however, that interesting and useful information will 
be derived from a continuance of these observations, with certain 
modifications which are suggested by the experience already 
gained. The work as ali*eady carried out is of value as indicating 
the species of scale insects which are of importance in each of the 
islands and of sufficient abundance to be likely to provide 
opportunities for continuous records throughout the year, and 
th^ which may be omitted from future observations as yielding 
only fragmentary records. The exj)erience gained by the observers 
will be useful in continuing the work, and ought to enable them 
to accumulate even more valuable records t han in the past. 

In carrying on this work of observation and record it is 

I ilanned to endeavour to get observations on the abundance of the 
arvae of scale insects, and on the occurrence of their natural 
enemiea A limited number of species will be selected as most 
suitable for the purpose, and an effort made to obtain regulai*, 
definite notes on each species always on the same tree or plant, 
or at least on a definite group of trees or plants at each station, 
if possible. It is important that this be done in order that 
a continuous chain of observation may be iworded The final 
results oi these observations should be of value as an aid in 
followijig the development of ihese pests, in order that recoin- 
ineudations tor tlje use of insecticides and of natural enemies may 
l)e made A definite knowledge of the season vvlien the scale 
insect larvae are most abundant, and of the conditions whkdi 
favoiu* such abundance, will be of value in spraying, and may 
result in a better knowledge of how to use natural enemies under 
control. 

The thanks of the Department are due to the agricultural 
officers in the several islands for the trouble they have taken 
in making the obervations, and this applies also to those planters 
who have assisted in the same manner. The work in this 
connexion at the Head Office has been that of receiving and 
tabulating the observations. 
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TBa OOOOA-NtJT INDUSTRY IN ANTIOUA. 

BY H. A. TBMPANY, B.8c., F.I.C., P.C.8., 

Superintendent of Agriculture for the Leeward Islands, 

AND T. JACKSON, 

Curator of the Botanic Station, Antigua. 

As far as information of a definite character can be gathered, 
in connexion with the growing of this palm in Antigua, it would 
appear that no large areas were plantea previous to 1906-7. 

At the present time, there are between 150 and 200 acvea 
undei* this crop, and the nurseries attached to the Agricultural 
Department contain sufficient nuts to plant about 50 more. 
Tt may be interesting to state that the majority of the trees for 
this area were obtained from the same source ; between 7,000 and 
8,000 were raised and distributed during the last four to five 
years. 

The youn^ plantation now in the island possesses particular¬ 
ly sandy soil; in point of fact there are plain indications that the 
lands were inundated at no very remot*^^ period. These ancient 
sea-shores, for they are nothing more or less, possess subterranean 
water—the drainage from adjacent hills—and should prove good 
sites for the crop in question. As would be inferred, with such 
a soil as this, the young plants, for the lii*8t three or four years of 
their existence, snifer severely from lack of moisture. Afterwards, 
however, they make rapid gn'wth, throw off the etiolated appear¬ 
ance possessed by them during their younger stages, and take on 
a dark-green, healthy colour. 

The time when rapid growth takes place probably dates 
from when their roots tap the subterranean water-supply. 

Previous to this the attacks of scale insects, especially that 
of Anpidiotus destructor, are somewhat serious. Afterwards 
however, the trees appear to be able t(» combat the ravages of 
this pest, for the older ones are particularly healthy. 

Another drawback, which arises from the lack of organic 
matter in such a soil, is the irregularity with which the plants 
grow. Some commence growth immediately after planting, 
whereas the development of others is retarded. This is partly 
because of constitutional vigour possessed by certain individual 
plants, but probably it is more a question of some being planted 
m spots possessing manurial constituents that are lacking in others. 
On the whole, the experience of the last four years, two of which 
were extremely deficient in rainfall, would seem to point out that 
a fair measure of success can be looked for in the future, and that 
the growing of this crop may add one more minor industry to the 
meagre number possessed by this island. 

The industry is of such very recent intrcxiuction that few 
conclusions can be drawn in lessons learnt from it at present. 
One point is however very self-evident, namely the necessity of 
giving young plants fairly generous treatment in the way of 
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manuring, when they are planted in a soil of a nature similar to 
that existing in the cocoa-nut plantations of Antigua. 

It is extremely difficult to say what will happen in the future 
as regards the crop, but with careful fostering, the area planted 
in Antigua should reach, in the next few years, 500 acres. 
A much larger area of stiitable land exists : valleys now in bush, 
possessing deep soil could be utilized, as well as some of that 
which forms gentle slopes to the sea. At a rough estimate, one 
could place the area of land in the island suitable for cocoa-nuts 
at between 1,000 and 1,500 acres. 


MANURIAL EXPERIMENTS WITH THE 
GOVERNOR BANANA IN TRINIDAD. 

BY J, DE VKRTEUIL, P.C.S., 

Assistant Government Analyst, Trinidad. 

Manurial experiments were started on the Governor 
Banana cultivation at St. Augustine estate in May 1910. The 
plants in the field selected nere of good and uniform growth 
and had not yet stai ted to throw out their first fruit bunches. 

Each plot contained fifty stools and occupied an area of 135 
feet long by 22 feet wide, or 2,970 square feet. Plots 2 and 9, 
b and 10, 4 and 11, 5 and 12, (5 and 13, 7 and 14, 8 and 15 have 
respectively been treated with the same artificial manures, but 
plots 2 to 8 have in addition received a dressing of pen manure. 

The pen manure was applied to plots 1 to 8 on May 7, 1910, 
at the rate of 20 tons per acre, and its cost has been calculated 
at $1*20 (5«.) a ton. The artificial manures were applied on 
June 17, 1910. The manures were spread around each stool and 
the soil lightly forked up. 

The plots were free of disease at the time of applying the 
manures, but in January 1911 disease made its first appearance. 
As soon as any plants showed signs of disease they were dug 
out, removed from the plot and 1 &>. of lime spread over the 
hole. 

The table below gives the kind and quantity of manures 
applied, the cost of applying, the number and weight of buches 
reaped and the number of diseased stools dug out to October 81, 
1911. 

It has been found that the Governor bananas sell at an 
average net price of $16’(/0 * per ton, and this figure has been 
taken as a basis for calculating the value of the crops reaped. 


* Mean price realized from sale of Governor bananas shipped from 
St. Augustine Estate from April I, 1909 to September 30, 1911. 




Mark on plot. 
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Mauiires applied. 


I. ^ i 

- §1 ? s“s fe M !-■ J*j5 

P" ? iMjIj 

^ Q 

o. 5). ? c. $ c. $. f*. 
20 tons 3,050 1 73 72 2,271 10 22|l4 49212 52 


Pen manure .. 20 tons 3,050 1 73 72 2,271110 22|l4 49212 52 

Pen manure .. 20 tons 3,050 ] ^ 

Sulphate I 

S«°plZ"™“ ^ ' '■’* 2 *’ ™ Hi’ 1*4 20W 15 

ot potasli iOO 13| I 

Bone meal .. loO „ 271 ' ! 


Pen manure . 20 tons 3,05( 
Nitrate of soda iuO Ib. 13^ 

Sulphate > 

of potasli . ?00 „ 13| 

Basic slag 100 271 

Pen manure 20 tons 3,05( 
Sulphate 

of ammonia . J50 lb, 17 

Sulphate 

of potash . 300 „ ,13^ 

Superphosphate 

of lime . 150 ,, , 301 


3 03 73 2,284116 31113 68200 61> 1 


2 07 67 k04l|l4 OOlll 63'170 57| 


Pen manure 20 tons '3,050 ] i 

Nitrate of soda 200 ft). 13’M | [ i 

Kainit . .. 100 „ 27| 2 751 70 r2,105jl5 03,12 28180 11 

Superphosplmte ' 

of lime ...400 „ 27] I 

Pen manure 20 tons l3,05oj 

Nitrate of soda 200 ft). 13] | 1 ‘ 

“'“'tMl, .20( 18i 2 Ki|«# 1816112.710 14148 72 1 

Superphosphate ' 

of lime . 400 „ 27] j | 

Pen manure 20 tons 3,0501 1 

Calcium [* 2 38 68 2,04814 63|12 25179 67 I 

cyanamide ...300 ft). 20^ j ' 

Pen manure .. 20 tons 3^0501 g 23 71 2.021 14 4312 20178 93 
Calcium nitrate 300 ft), 20J / 


OulUvation expenses not deducted. 


Diseased stools 
dug out. 



Manurefl a])plied. 


a. 

0 

58 


Kind. 


Rate 

per 

acre. 


tiC , ' I 

C I . I d • * 

'a , i^lil ' I .1 ^ I 
^ 0 


-r 


\o ^ , 


w I I 


> a.| 


5 S 

os O 

>■ 53 
4a 

il 


% 
50 d 

0 


10 


11 


vSiilphate 

of ammonia . . 200 It). 
Sulphate 

of poUali . 200 „ 

Bone meal . 400 .. 

Nitrate of soda 200 
Sulphate 

of potash . '200 ., 

Basic slag . 400 


Sulphate 

of ammonia .. 250 
Sulphate 

of potash . 200 
Superphosphate 
of lime 450 


Bi. ^ e 

I'M I 

1 11 Bl 1,113811 701(» 561161 88 

I3'i ■ 

271 

13 ? 

13 ? 

ilh 


9c| 18 |l,255l 8 96^ 8 06| 


118 21 1 


17 , 

m 


1 21 51 1,42010 14, 8 90!l30 53 


I Nitrate of soda i200 
I Kainil .. . 400 

' Superphosphate 
I of lime '400 


i;i 


14 { 


Nitrate of soda 200 
Chloride 1 

of potash .. 200 
phate 

of lime ..400 

I 

I 

Calcium 

cyanamide ...300 


’ 1 02I 47 1.2761 9 11 8 odllS 65j 


1 10 59 '1,41510 32| 9 22135 23 


15 


I t 

I 13,' 

' 13? 
27} I 

I 

' 1 
20.1 I 


05 65 


15 

1 

1 

Calcium nitrate 300 „ 

20i 

1 ! 

50' 34 

1 1 

899 

C 42 5 92 

j 

86 82 

120 

16 j 

Lime .. ..10 cwt. j 

76} 

29j^ 48 

1,276 

9 11> 8 82 

1 1 

129 36 

10 


1,91713 69|13 04 191 25 


16 


(\iltival ion expenses not deducted. 




It will be observed from the above table that all the plots 
treated with pen manure have given better results than the 
equivalent plots without pen manure. 

The soils on the St. Augustine estate are deficient in organic 
matter, and it would appear that an application of pen manure 
at the rate of 20 tons per acre is essential for the profitable 
growth of bananas. The raising of stock in conjunction with 
banana cultivation is therefore very desirable, if not abso¬ 
lutely necessary. 

A characteristic feature of the experiments is the fact 
that there were only three diseased stools in the plots treated 
with pen manure, as against sixty-eight stools where no pen 
manure was applied 

The net value per acre, after deducting the cost of manur¬ 
ing, is recorded in the table above, for future reference But 
it is not advisable to draw conclusions from the experiments 
ufitil results have been obtained covering a period of several 
years. 


ARTIFICIAL CROSS-FERTILIZATION OF THE 

MANGO. 

BY A. J. BROOKS, 

Assistant Agricultural Superintendent, St. Lucia. 

This work, as carried on at Dominica, is at present in its 
initial stages, but some benefit might be derived by placing on 
record the work that has so far been accomplished in the 
attempt to raise improved varieties of mangoes from seed. 

There are numerous seedling mango trees to be found in 
most of the West Indian islands, the fruit of many being 
quite valueless from a commercial point of view, whilst others 
posses? certain meritorious qualities which allow them to be 
described as second or third class fruits. Of first class fruits 
grown directly from seed few only are known to exist, and 
these have usually originated from plantations which have 
been confined in a great measure to one variety. 

This variation, or failing to breed true, in seedling man¬ 
goes is due to indiscriminate cross-fertilization such as obtains 
in localities where numbers of different varieties are grown 
in close proximity, and where no attempt is made to protect 
the flowers from promiscuous cross-fertilization. 

It is now generally acknowledged that by securing fertili¬ 
zation of a plant of one variety with pollen from a plant of 
a different variety, through cross-pollination, we obtain a 
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variable race of which the individual plants may bo expected 
to possess the inseparable characters of both parents in a 
varying degree. 

The aim of this cross-fertilization was to combine the good 
qualities of two distinct varieties into a single variety, by 
securing a number of cross-fecundations between the two, 
and rearing plants from the seeds thus formed. 

The first step in this direction was to make oneself inti¬ 
mately acquainted with the structure and functions of the 
fiower. The fiower of the mango, which is pale*yellow with a 
pinkish tinge, is very small, being only about 3 ram. in diame¬ 
ter. The fiowers are borne on much-branched panicles and 
are very brittle ; therefore great care and skill are necessary 
in their successful manipulation. There are five stamens, not 
all of which are fully developed and produce pollen. 

In the variety chosen as the pollen parent in this instance, 
two of the five stamens produced pollen but only the pollen 
from the largest stamen proved to be fertile. 

Ceylon No. 1—the variety‘chosen as the pollen parent—is 
of good appearance, a prolific bearer, and possesses excellent 
keeping qualities which should make it a valuable variety for 
shipping purposes, but it is of poor flavour. The variety 
chosen as the seed parent was the Julie. This variety is a 
free and regular bearer and possesses an excellent fl ivour—by 
some considered to be unsurpassed—but the fiuit is too 
delicate to stand shipment. 

In this particular case the main object sought w^as to 
endeavour to procure a vaiiety bearing the keeping qualities 
of the pollen parent, combined with the excellent flavour of 
the seed parent. 

Panicles bearing flowers of the pollen parent were enclos¬ 
ed in muslin bags. Before the flowers had time to open, to 
prevent foreign pollen becoming mixed with it, panicles of the 
seed parent were carefully selected in the most sheltered por¬ 
tions of the trees, and the number of flower buds on them 
reduced to about twenty. As soon as these w'ere large enough 
to handle—this was usually found to be about one day pre¬ 
vious to their opening naturally—they were opened and emas¬ 
culated. In most cases the corolla was also cut away with a 
sharp pair of curved manicure scissors ; this was found to give 
easier access to the stigma. Great skill and care were necessary 
in this operation, as the pedicels are extremely brittle and many 
flowers were lost in this way, some falling at once and others 
withering, no doubt because of injuries received during 
emasculation. 

After emasculation, the panicles were at once enclosed in 
soft paper bags—1 sugar bags being used for the pur¬ 
pose—the mouths of which were previously dipped in water 
to allow them to be drawn tightly round the base of the 
panicles and tied tightly with raffia to prevent the ingress of 
insects. 

The stigma became receptive very shortly after the 
natural opening of the flower. This receptive condition of the 
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stigma was indicated by its turning slightly darker than the 
style and appearing roughened on its surface ; this can only be 
seen with the assistance of a strong lens. 

A few ripe anthers were tlien chosen from Ceylon No. 1 
and gently crushed on a watch glass. The pollen was then 
transferred to the stigma by a small scalpel made by hammer¬ 
ing out the small end of a pin. This method was chosen in 
preference to the use of a camel-hair brush, as the amount of 
pollen obtainable in the case of the mango is very small and 
would possibly be lost in the hairs of the brush. 

When the stigma had been successfully covered with the 
pollen the paper bags were quickly replaced. These were 
allowed to remain for several days, until the ovary commenced 
to swell; they were then removed and replaced by fine muslin 
bags. In all 145 flowers were operated upon as described. This 
extended over a period of two months. 

On the ninth day from emasculation, the bags were 
removed in each case and the flowers examined. It was then 
found that the majority of them had been shed and only a 
total of twenty-four out of the 145 commenced to swell. 

Thesw’elling of the ovary i®, I believe, commonly regarded 
as a sign that successful fertilization has taken place. In 
the present ease, however, thirteen of lhe*e ovaiies ceased to 
develop and finally withered after having doubled their nornml 
s'ze. This swelling w'as probably due to some irritation being 
caused by the growth of the pollen tubes. 

Eleven fruits continued to develop, but unfortunately very 
strong wind-* set in and de*-trojed seven of the most promi-ing 
when they weie about half developed. With great care four 
fully developed fruits were obtained but only two were 
successfully germinated. 

Complications due to polyerabryony had been anticipated, 
but only a single seedling developed in each case. 

Experiments are in progress, the results of which are hoped 
to further our knowledge in solving this problem of the 
polyembryony of the mango. In the absence of information to 
the contrary, it would have been assumed—had it been 
necessary—that the strongest of the seedlings was the ‘normal’, 
believing it to have been the result of the fertilization of the 
egg-cell. 

The two plants obtained have been planted out and are 
making good growth. When they have developed sufficiently, 
steps will be taken to induce early fruiting so that this work 
can be carried on to its final issue. 
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RIGS BXPBRIMRNT8 IN BRITISH aiHANA. 

BY 

PROFESSOR J. B. HARRISON, C.M.G., M.A., F.I.O., 
Director, 

F. A. STOCKDALB, M.A., P.L.S., 

Assistant Director and Government Botanist, 

and 

R. WARD, 

Agricultural Superintendent, 

Department of Science and Agriculture, British Guiana. 

Experimental Results. 

The results of experiments with rice in British Guiana 
from 1908-1907 inclusive were presented before the seventh 
Agricultural Conference, held at Barbados in 1908, and were 
published in the West Indian Bulletin^ Vol. IX, pp. 246-52. 

In that paper, report was made on the comparative yields 
of the most promising of over 100 varieties of seed-paddy 
obtained from the United States, Ceylon, Java and India when 
grown against the Creole varieties at the Experimental Fields 
of the Botanic Gardens, Georgetown. The results of manurial 
experiments with various phosphatic manures were also given. 

In the earlier series of experiments the area of the land 
available was restricted, and the amounts of seed paddy of 
the different varieties was small. In 1906, however, sufficient 
paddy of selected varieties was available for comparisons to 
be made with various forms of phosphatic manures on plots 
varying from ^j^-acve each, and the mean results of 

such trials were given on pages 248-9 of the West Indian 
Bulletin^ Vol. IX. From these results, an attempt was made 
to get an idea of the probable errors that were likely to arise 
in experiments with rice. The results of the trials with phos¬ 
phates may be summarized as follows 




1 Deviation 

Proba¬ 



from 

mean. 

ble error 


No. of 

per 

cent. 

of mean, 

Phosphates used. 

trials. 

Excess. 

Deficit. 

per cent. 

Slag 

8 

24-2 

87-0 

4-0 

Basic superphosphate 

5 

356 

14*4 

5-6 

Superphosphate 

8 

6-9 

8*4 

2-4 
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Other varieties were grown in . plots of less than 
area and in these cases the results were as follows 


Deviation Proba- 
I I from mean, ble error 

No. of j per cent. of mean, 

Phosphates used. trials. Excess. Deficit, per cent. 

I 

Slag , 3 ' 2H‘8 2«-2 7-6 

Basic superphosphate 16 52*4 80 5 8*8 

I 

Superphosphase 17 | 22*7 880 2*0 

From these results it was clear that the maximiin errors 
of single plots (viz. 37 per cent, in the series of larger plots and 
52*4 per cent, in the series of smaller plots) were far too high, 
and that owing to the wide range of variation, reliable conclu- 
sions could not be drawn as to the action of the manures. 

Jn 1907 a series of eighteen duplicate comparisons were 
made on plots of -\,-acre. These showed on single plot results 
maximum deviations from the mean of the duplicate plot of 
30*1 in excess and of 27*9 per cent, in deficit. The results also 
showed probable errors of about -f 13*7 per cent, from the 
moan of all comparisons if two plots were selected, of j- 10 
per cent, with these plots, of j- 6 per cent, with six, of^ 5 
per cent, with eight, of + 1 per cent, with eleven, with a mean 
probable error of approxraately !'5 percent, if all the thirty-six 
plots were taken into consideration. 

The range of possible errors from a few plots were more 
marked in the small plots than in the large ones. Plots of less 
than ,j^„‘acre on relatively new land were found to be, with rice, 
far loo small to give reliable results even when the experiments 
are carried out on many duplicated plots. Plots of -^y-acre 
are likewise too small unles.s a very large number of plo’s are 
employed, while the range of variation with plots of .^^-acre 
and ^^Q-acre each indicates that even these areas were, under 
the special circumstances of the trials, not large enough. 

In 1908 therefore, the experiments were re-arranged in the 
hope of reducing theii liability to error. Only the most suit¬ 
able rices, considering the needs of the Colony and of its rice 
industry, were retained, and the areas of the plots were in¬ 
creased to from / 5 -acre to 1 -acre each, and each trial was 
repeated on at last three plots. The yields, in bags of 1201 b., of 
paddy of the principal varieties cultivated in these experi¬ 
ments, have been as follows 
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Paddy yields per acre. 
Bags of 120 lb. 

Mean. 

1»08 

1909. 

1910. 

1911. 

1908-11. 

No. 8 

401 

42-4 

44 2 

271 

88-4 

No. 6 

33*8 

85’8 

421 

821 

859 

No. 75 (Snthr4 dh4n) 

88'4 

89-2 

41 1 

80*5 

87 3 

Creole 

82-9 

34-5 

87-7 

22-6 

82*6 

No. 18 

270 

80-9 

85'4 

28 0 

80*4 

No. 4 

27-4 

81‘2 

82-4 

1 

11-3 

25*6 

No. 17 

24-7 

26-7 

29-8 

20-8 

27*0 

Berbice Creole 

— 

20-9 

— 

221 

21*5 

No. 84 

21-7 

150 

34-8 

26 1 

21*9 

Carolina 

10 0 

1 

19-2 

36 2 


28*8 

Surinam Creole 

_ ' 

_ 

27*8 

26 5 

27*1 


The yields on twelve unmanured plots in 1908 and 1909, and 
on nine plots in 1910, give indications of the errors due to soil and 
other conditions which arc beyond control. These show a maxi¬ 
mum error of 7 per cent, in 1908,8 per cent, in 1909 and 7*7 per cent, 
in 1910 on a single plot, witli a probable error of 1*6 per cent, in 
1908, 1*1 per cent, in 1909, and 2 per cent, in 1910 on the mean of 
the results of the whole of the plots. The average yields of the 
more promising varieties during 1908, 1909, and 1910, when 
compared with the Creole rices taken as 100, were as follows 

Yields, per cent., 
on that of 
Creole. 


Creole . 100*0 ±1-8 

No. 6 .! 110*0 + 2*9 

No. 75 Suthr4 dh&n ... 114*1 +2*1 
No. 3 . 117*8 + 2*1 
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The mean yields of the various rices in 1911 were low, owing 
to an en*or in tlie irrigation of certain of the plots of the rices 
while they were growing, and through their becoming subsequent¬ 
ly badly lodged by heavy rain-storms. 

The yields of the best four varieties through a series of seven 
years (1905-11) may be of interest, although in the earlier years 
the experimental errors were larger tlian they have been since 
the re-arrangement of the experiments in I90k These average 
yields are as follows :— 



Bags (120 fi).) 
of paddy 
per acre. 

Creole taken 
as 100. 

Creole 

339 

1000+ 2-4 

No. 75 

361 

1064 + 2 5 

No. C 

371 

] 09-4+ 2-6 

No. 3 

, 37-6 

110-9 +2-7 


From these results it was evident that the three varieties 
Nos. 3, 6, and 75 could, from their yielding capacity, be confident¬ 
ly recommended for planting purposes in the Colony, and there¬ 
fore it was considtTed necessary to obtain careful cliemical and 
further milling tests of these and of some otlier varieties. The 
chemical analyses were made in the chemical division of the 
Department by the Assistant Analyst (Mr J. Williams, F.C.S. 
aided by Mr. S. Maii-Sonhing. The results were as follows : — 
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Variety. 

No. 3. 

No. 4. 

No. 6 . 

No. 75. 

Creole. 

Berbioe 

Creole. 

Weight in lb. per 
bushel . 

48-5 

50-5 

51-0 

50‘2 

490 

55 0 

Pi*oxiniate Compositions. 



Variety. 

No. 3. 

No 4. 

No. 6 . 

No. 75. 

Creole. 

Berbice 

Creola 

Water 

18-2 

11-7 

121 

18-1 

18-6 

120 

Pats. 

22 

2-8 

2-8 

2-8 

2-2 

2-4 

Albuniinoids^ 

4-2 

4-3 

3^o 

3-8 

4-2 

4.4 

Amides, etc.t 

2-0 

2-8 

2-8 

2-8 

2-3 

31 

Saccharose .. 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

traces 

Glucose . 

•06 

•06 

•05 

•05 

•05 

•05 

‘Gums' . 

2-6 

2-7 

2^2 

2*2 

2-5 

2-3 

Woody fibre 

(VO 

7-2 

6-7 

86 

7 . 

7-6 

Digestible fibre, etc... 

8-4 

10 0 

10-8 

9*5 

9*5 

2-7 

Starch . 

.53-0 

.32-9 

53-6 

52*3 

52*9 

60 •« 

Mineral mattei*st 

0'5 

.)-6 

5*.5 

5*4 

' 5*3 

1-7 


100*06 100*06 

100-os' 100*05 

I 100-05 

100-05 

^Nitrogen . 

*67 

•68 

•34 

•60 

1 

•67 

•70 

tNitrogeii . 

•32 

•45 

•18 

•44 

36 

•49 

Total nitrogen 

•99 

MS 

1-00 

1'04 

103 

119 

1 Insoluble matter ... 

5-1 

5-2 

1 

5-4 

51 

4-8 

4*2 

Silica 

4-0 

4-1 

4-3 

8-8 

3'8 

4-0 

Soluble matter 

•4 

1 

•4 

•1 

•8 

•5 

•5 

Potash ... 

•19 

■20 

•22 

•18 

•17 

•14 

Phosphoric anhydride 

•64 

•67 

•59 

•59 

5-7 

■62 
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From the mweding table it m evident that as regards 
composition the Berbice Creole is the best rice. It also appears 
that where there ai»e fairly wide variations in the percentage of 
starch present in varieties of rice some guide to their value may 
be obtained from their relative weights per bushel. Tlie deter¬ 
mination of such weights should be an easily applicable method ot' 
ascertaining the relative (|uality of various Kinds of rice. The 
milling tests were, as in former years, kindly undertaken for us 
by Messrs. Wieting & Richter and their report was as follows;— 

‘ The yields of rice per cent, of paddy have been as follows :— 

V^ield per cent. 

White rice. Brown rice. 

No. 75 60*0 55*7 

No. 6 80-0 46-8 

No. 4 80*0 81*9 

No. 3 72-5 45*8 

Carolina Golden grain 60*0 67*5 

Creole 72*5 42*7 

Remarks:— 

No. 75: It was \ery easily milled and would make a hrst- 
rate rice of either quality. • 

No, 6: Of a very good quality for both liroNvn and white 
and is quite easily milled. 

No. 3 : Very good for wdiite rice, but not ho easily handled 
for brown, and the colour is very pool*. 

No. 4 : No good for brown rice and giv(‘8 a very poor white, 
the grain being very small and very hard to mill. 

Carolina Golden grain (barley grain): No goo<l for l)rown 
rice as it has a reddish colour, but will make a fairly good table 
white rice. It is very hard to mill. 

Creole : The paddy is poor in quality and gave a very bad 
brown rice in colour and a bad return in white.’ 

From the above I’eport it is evident that Nos. 75 and 6 were 
the best for brown rice. This report fully corroborated previous 
ones, and it has been decided to withdraw No 4 entirely from 
cultivation, to limit the area planted under No, 3, and to extend 
as far as possible the cultivation of Nos. 0 and 75. 

During the past four years, in addition to the above-described 
work, comparative trials have been made with more than 100 
varieties of paddy imported from India, British Honduras, Ja\a, 
Louisiana, Surinam, etc. Few of these proved to be suitable for 
cultivation under the conditions prevalent in British Guiana. 

PUKITY OP STBAIN. 

In 1907, when a large number of varieties were grown in 
smaU plots, it was thought that a certain amount of cross¬ 
fertilization between the varieties had taken plac^ and this 
suspicion was confirmed in 1908. In that part of the Experi¬ 
mental Fields where varieties are grown for pure seed for 
distribution to rice growers it was decided only to plant the 
most promisixig varieties and take steps to get the strains as 
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pure as possible. The seed«p«ddv iu 1909 was very carefully 
hand-picked before sowing and all ‘ rogues ’ were pulled out of 
the plots as they showed themselves. In 1910 this was again 
repeated, with the result that the purity of the rices ha*d in two 
years been increased finiin 90 per cent, to 99 per cent. This 
procedure was adapted in 1911, and but verv few ‘rogues’had 
to be removed The purity of strain of the seed-paddy is of utmost 
importance from the miller’s point of view, and the following 
ligui*e8 are of interest from an agricultural point of view. In 

1908 rice paddy was received from British Honduras, This was 
carefully picked over, and the apparent varieties separated. In 

1909 five distinct strains were cultivated over fair-sized plots and 
a mean yield of 20-7 bags of paddy per acre was obtained. The 
yields of the ditfeieiit strains were as follows :— 

Bags (120 flb.) of paddy per acre. 


Strain F 35*0 

A 25*0 

„ (’ 16*8 

,, B 14*7 

E 11*2 


The strains were all separated from the one sam])le received 
and the above results furiiisli a striking instance of the necessity 
for planting selected pure seed-paddy if it is desired to obtain 
maximum crops. 


iMPKOVEMKNT OV VaKJEIIES. 


Tins experience led in 1909 to variants from the true typ(‘ 
l)eing selected for experimental purposes. Sonje 30 \Hriants 
w ere chosen, the stools were bagged before the general flowering 
of the rice took place and tlie seed-paddy was kept separately. 
In 1910, these variants were very (*arefiiHy teste<l and tlie selec¬ 
tion of that year reduced the number of 1909 variauts to twenty. 
These were planted in 1911 on variously sized plots (the sizes 
varied according to the (juantity of seed-paddy available but 
were generally ^\-acre in extent) and seventeen that grew satis¬ 
factorily gave the following results :— 


Kind of rice. 


No, 75—Variant 

No. 

7 


99 

6 

>» » 

99 

1 

»» 

99 

5 

99 99 

99 

4 

99 99 

99 

2 

9 % »» 

99 

3 

No. 6—Variant 

No. 

1 

>» »» 

99 

2 

No. 3—Variant 

No. 

1 

Creole —V arian t 

No. 

1 

Berbice Creole—Variant No. 

99 ^ 99 

99 

99 

99 99 

99 

99 

99 9 % 

99 

99 

* 99 

99 

99 


2 

5 
3 
8 

6 


Yields of paddy. 
Bugs (120 11).) per acre. 
• 190 

1 48*3 

I it 


10-2 
23-3 
22-0 
419 
35 0 
39-6 
iO-0 
35-6 
28-1 
27-1 
25-0 
23-1 
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The mean yields of the varieties from which tliese variants 
were selected were in 1911 as follows 


No. 75 

30-5 

No. 6 

32-1 

No. 3 

27-J 

Creole 

22-6 

Berbice Creole 

221 


The better of these variants are being sown this year on 
areas of or ,’^,-acre each, and will be tested in comparison with 
varieties 6, 75, and Creole. 

Similar variants selected in 1910 are under tlie same process 
of testing, and others were selected in 1911. 

Hybridization Trials. 

In 1909 hybridization experiments wer*^ commenced and 
these have been continued throughout tlie season 1910 and 1911. 
Some hybrids liave been obtained artificially and the segregation 
of several different chara(*ters are being observed. It is proposed 
to niake experiments with crossing varieties 0 and 75 with the 
Berb ce Creole with a view to improving the quality of the 
lirst-named heavy cropping varieties. The better of the selected 
variants will also be utilized for the improvement of the local 
strains. 

Red-rice. 

‘ Red-rice * has been detected in some of the plots cultivated 
at the P]xperimental Fields and has not been uncommon in some 
samples of varieties o and fi. It is also very common in some of the 
priiKjipal rice-growing districts of theC^olony and has of late been 
the cause of some complaints on the part of the purchasers of 
paddy. 

Red-rice is so called from the red t‘oloiir of the grains. In 
some cases the grain is a dark-red through its entire substance, 
while in other cases it is of a liglit-red shade. At times, when 
the rice is milled, the colouration appears as streaks of red where 
the glumes have been imperfectly removed. It is common in some 
districts in Louisiana. In tliat country it is kept under control 
by careful attention to the selection of pure seed stock, but in 
many parts of British Uuiana where a second crop of rice frecjiient- 
ly follows immediately upon the harvesting of the (irst crop, the 
eradi(‘ation of red-rice is not a simple process. Careful cultural 
and botanical experiments are being con(ln(*ted with red-rice at 
the Ext)erimcntal Fields. 

By the constant renewal of our stocks by single-head selec¬ 
tion it is hoped to reduce the percentage of the red-rice in the 
standard varieties growing at the Kxjierimcntal Fields to nil and 
the free distribution of large qualities of pure seed-paddy annual¬ 
ly must result as has been the experience of Sralof, Sweden, with 
wheat and otlier cereals, in a gradual improvement of the staiid- 
anl of British Guiana rice. 

Manurial Experiments. 

Previous to 1908, the experiments with manures were desigii- 
e<l to make comparative trials with various phosphatic substances, 
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but in that year the experknents were modified ta include trials 
with sulphate of potash, and with lime. The results tor 1908 and 
1909 were as follows 



Yields bags (120 B>,) 
paddy percent. 

No 

man* 

Probable soil errors 
per cent. 


1908. 

1909. 

Mean. 

ure, 

100 . 

i9oa 

190& 

Mean. 

No manure 

33-2 

39-5 

86-3 

100 

+ 1-8 

+ 1-6 

+ 1-6 

No manure after 
phosphates 
1905-7 

3G1 

1 

39-4 

37-7 

103-8 

+ 1-8 

+ 1-3 

+ 1-6 

Sulphate of 
potash 

37-0 

38-3 

37-9 

104-4 

+ 3-3 

+ 2-7 

+ 8-0 

Sulphate of pot¬ 
ash after phos¬ 
phates in 
1905-7 

38-9 

39-4 

1 

39-1 

107-7 

+ 3-3 

+ 2-7 

+ 3-0 

Lime 

39*5 

1 

39-8 

39-6 

109-1 

+ 3-3 

+ 2-7 

+ 3-0 

Lime after phos¬ 
phates in 
1905-7 

38-8 

39-7 

39-2 

I 

107-9 

+ 3-3 

' I 

±2*7 

+ 3-0 


In 1908 •increases were produced by the applications of sul¬ 
phate of potash and of lime, but in 1909 no advantage was shown 
either from the manurings of the former years or from the ap¬ 
plications of sulphate of potash to the crop. The mean results of 
the two years show that practically no increased yield was obtain¬ 
ed by the applications of sulphate of potash, but small increases 
from the applications of lime were indicated. 

A second senes of experiments was laid out on part of a field 
that had not been so long under cultivation with rice as where the 
first series was carried out. The results were as follows • 


j 

Yield, bags (120 
tt).) paddy, 
per cent. 

. . -.1 

No 

manure, 

100 . 

Probable soil 
error, 
per cent. 

1908. 

1 

1909. 

Medn 


1908. 1909. Mean 

No manure. 

28-J 

31-8 

29-7 

100 

1-8 2-7 2-8 

Sulphate of potash 

29-5 

82-8 

80-9 

104*0 

8-3 2-7 8-0 

'Ume 

81-4 

... 

... 

111*7 

3*8 . 
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Time Mala akcnmd tiiat no inoreasea were obtained by the 
application of sulphate of potash, whilst some advantage 
accrued from the dressing wit^ lime. 

The results of 1908 and 1900, taken with those of earlier 
trials, indicated that on well-cultivated rice land, properly 
drained and satisfactorily irrigated with creek water, little 
advantage is likely to be gained by manuring with mineral 
manures, and in no case has any profit accrued from their 
application. 

In 1910 and 1911 trials were made with sulphate of 
ammonia, superphosphate and sulphate of potash. 

The results of all the trials in 1910 and of the non-manured 
plots in 1911 were as follows :— 



Yields, bags 
(120 ft.) paddy, 
per cent. 

1910. 

No manure. 
100. 


1910. j 

1911. 

1 1 


No manure 

40*6 

23*7 

100 

1*4 

Sulphate of ammonia 

40*6 

failed 

100 

1 

1*2 

Sulphate of ammonia, 
sulphate of potash and 
superphosphate 

41*4 

1 

»» 

1 

101*9 

1*7 

Sulphate of potash and 
superphosphate 

40-4 

1 

1 

>* 

99*5 

2*6 


The results of 1910 indicated that increased yields were 
not obtained from the application of manures. It is possible 
that the land is too rich to profit by applications of manures ; 
but there are indications that as the land becomes somewhat 
poorer, manurings with nitrogenous manures will prove 
advantageous. 

In 1911 neglect in the control of the watering of the rices 
on the manured plots at a critical stage of their growth intro¬ 
duced such a considerable erorr-factor as to make the returns 
quite unreliable, both with reference to their mean yields and 
their relationship to non-manured plots. Whilst the probable 
error on the mean results of the not manured plots was + 2*5 
per cent, on those treated with sulphate of ammonia it rose to 
+ 5*2; on those manured with sulphate of potash and super¬ 
phosphate it became + 8*6; and on those which received sulphate 
o£ ammonia in addition to sulphate of potash and simerphosphate, 
it amounted to +3*7 per cent,; whilst the range of cleviation from 
the means of the various series of manured plots shown hy single 
plot results was + 43*3, + 47 5, and + 41 *6 per cent., respectively. 

Both the probable error and the wide range of the deviations 
prove the unreliability of the results and the complete failure of 
the 1911 series of manurial experimenta 
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* '* '' 

tlw ■eed'puldy of the stoiodard varieties «b 
to rioe growers thrw^ tjto prin(m>al miUeipt;; ‘ the 

distribnmn teMB tm iTnMonaieatal SMoaftteA to 4*7 baoB, 
aatteieot to plant, 1$0 Ebyttlancl*'aorsfr In amonot 

distrihtited wM S iOoa, in 6| t<^ SmA In IfttS the emonnt 
to W sent out is 3 i<rbs. 

There is an increasing demand fpr the seeA'fWtdd}^, as ^ 
growers are realiziiig that they obtain laiger oorapa whi<^ 
ooramand better prices than when they sow year after year from 
thdr own stock. 


The areas under rice daring the past four years have been as 
follows: — 


Areas, aorea 

' 1908-0 87,854 

1000-10 86,2»l 

191011 81,680 

1911-12 36,000 


The average yields obtained throughout the whole Colony 
have been as i^own in the following table in w bich the exports 
are also given;— 



Average yield of 
paddy per acre. 

Total produce 
in tons. 

Export in tons. 


Bags (120 !b. each). 

Paddy 

Bice. 

Rioe. 

Rice 

meal. 

191)8-9 

25-4 

51,570 

37,880 

3,705-7 

2,498 

1909-10 

221 

43,000 

31,600 

5,488-7 

1,011 

1910-11 

19-2 

.32,580 

23,943 

8,783-1 

1,620 

1911-12 

20-8 

40,093 

29,464 

2,989-6 

1,364 

Yearly average 

1908-12 . 

41,810 

30,722 

8,992 

1,860 


Valub op Riob Inddstry. 



Value of rioe 

ooiisumed locally. 

Value of 

Eioa 

exports 

Rice 

meal. 

Total 

Value. 


£ 

£ 

£ , 

£ 

1908-9 . 

38^750 


4,870 

487,680 

1909-10 . 

292,460 

64,620 



1910-11. 

225,800 

■jOTTi:)! 

kw SB 


1011-12. 

267,990 

40,160 ' 



average 

iB292,280 

£51,8601 

£8,890 

£347,180 


* Ahag (of 120 It.) of aeed-paddy maffioes to plant OEhynland aeiea d 
itee-liuid, esaoo as a BUynland acre ts equal to IvS Britndi mrasi SOIb. ot 
seSd'SaiM]' fill sniloe to plant 1 acre. One fihyndland aote wiS prodnea, 

aM, ilmeOM|Siofteea»'{iaddy. It will be readily seen bow toe efbot, 

or ^pwyed wepupaddy way be exwte d over wide areas. 


899 to 680, Issued Soptenber IS, 










Imperial Department of Ag^riculture 

B'OIl THE WEST INDIES 


Hbad Officer—Barbados. 


Imperial CornmiHsLoner oj \ Francis Watts, G.M.G., D.Sc., 
Agriculture foi the J F.T.O., F.O.wS. 

Went IndieH I 

Scientific Staff. 

Scientific Assistani ... ... A. H. Kirby, B. A.' (Cantab.) 

I^r^tomologwi . Henry A. Baixou, M,8e. 

Mycologint and Agri<-nltural\ p south, B.A. (Cantab.). 
Ledum' J ' 

Veterinary Office^' ... ... P. T. Saunders, M.R.C.V.S, 


ChipJ Clerk 
Ansidani Clerk 
Junior Cle^'k 
Typid 

Temporary Assisi ants 


Clerical Staff. 

.Aij.rynk Graham ^Howell. 

.Mukrkix B. (\)NNR1.D. 

... ... Wadwyn P. Bovrll. 

.Miss. B Robinson 

( A. B. Price, Fell. Journ. Inst. 
i I). V. Barker. 

I L. A. Corbin. 


Messenger' 


... E. E, Leacock, 
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List of Staffs of Colonial Establishments,_ _ 

BARBADOS. 

Department of Agriculture. 

Superintendent of Af<ri- f J. R. Bovhjm., I.S.O., F.L.S. 
culture ... F.C.S. 

Assistant 8ui)erintendent ... W. NowKUi. 

Sugar-cmie Experiments. 

Chemi.st-in-charge ... Professor J. P. D*Albuquerque, 

M.A., F.I.C., F.O.S. 

Agricultural Sup’dent ... J. R. Bovbll, I.S.O., F.L.S., 

F.C.S. 

First Field Assistant ... E. M. Pkterkin, 

Second Field As.sistant ... M. S. Goodman. 

Lecturer in Agricultural J y. Haruy, B.A. 


BRITISH GUIANA. 

Department of Science and Agrk picture. 

Director and Government) Prof. J. B. Harrison, C.M.G., 


Analyst and Geologist j 


M.A., F.I.C., P.G.S., F.C.S., 
F.G.S.A. 


Assistant Director and) _ 

Government Botanist J 
Hesid Office. 

Clerk and Secretary, Board \ „ ^ thki^tiavi 
of Agriculture f ^hkistiani. 

Assistont Clerk, Artist and! Nooten. 


Librarian 

Typist 

Chemical Division. 

Assistant Analyst ... 
Second Assistant Analyst. 

Laboratory Assi.stant.s 


. Miss F. Goring. 

. J. Williams, F.C.S. 

K. D. Reid. 

/ L. S. Davis. 

\ F. J. July. 


Botanical Division. 

Head Gardener ... ... John F. W a 

Assistant Gardener .. ... Fitz Gree^ 

Clerical Assistant ... ... H. B. Frai 

Agricultural Division. 

Agricultural Superintendent R. Ward. 

i A. L. Manj 

Agric. Instructors ' 


John F. Waby, F.I..S.,F.R.H.S. 
Fitz Greeves. 

H. B. Franck. 


Agric. Assistants 


[ A. L. Mansfield. 
... W. E. Augustits. 
[ A. A. Abraham. 
j W. H. Matthews 
...^ R. L. Hunte. 

I E. M. Morgan. 


Educational. 

Science Lecturer 
Superintendent Onder-) 
neeming School and Farm f 
Supt. of Model Gardens ... 
Veterinary Division. 

Veterinary Surgeon 

Biological Division. 

Economic Biologist 
Clerical Assistant 


A. Leechman, F.C.S. 

S. H. Baylk^ . 

D. V. Jacobs. 

J. A. Raleigh, V.S. Can., 

xM.R.S.I. Eng. 

G. E. Bodkin, B.A. (Cantab.) 
L. D. Clbarbu 
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Liflt^of^taSs of Co lonial Bstab lishment8.—(Con<inugcr.) 


TRINIDAD AND TOBAGO. 
Department of AciRicuLTURK. 


Director . 

Assistant Director ... 

^Laboratory {Analytical). 
Govt. Analyst . 

Asst. Analysts . 


Educational. 

Agricultural Science Mnster| 

Ijecturer in I^ocal Botany ) 
and Entomology j 

Botanical. 

Govt. Botani^t and Supt. \ 
Royal Botanic Gardens/ 
AsvSt. Superintendent and 1 
Curator R. B. Gardens I 
(yurator, Botanic Station I 


(Tobago) ...I 

Stock Farms. 

Manager, Govt. Farm 

(Trinidad.) ./ 

Manager, Govt. Farm \ 

(Tobago) .I 


SI. Augustine Estate. 

Manager 
Rive'i Estate. 
Manager 


... Prof. P. Cahmody, F.I.C., 
F.C.S. 

... W. G. Freeman, B.Sc., 
A.R.C.S., F.L.S. 


... P. Carmody, F.I.C., F.C.S. 

( C. H. Wright, B.A. (Cantab.) 
F.I.C., F.C.S. 

...-[ H. S. Shrewsbury, F.I.C. 

J. DK Verteutl, F.C.S. 

A. E. COLLKNS, F.C.S. 

C. H. Wright, B.A., F.I.C., 
F.C.S. 

A. E. COLLKNS, F.C.S. 


W, (i. Freeman. 


W. E. Broadway 


J. M( Inroy. 
H. Meaden. 


J. McTnroy. 


J. C. AuCiUsTUS 


Board of Agrkuti.turk. 

President . His Excp:li.enuy the 

Governor. 

V"ice-President . Director, Department of 

Agrkhteturb. 

And 19 Members appointed by the Governor. 

Staff. 

. [ James Birc h Borer, A.B., 

Mycologist.I 

Eiitouiulogist ... .. F. W. Uku'H, F.K.S., O.M.Z S 

Assistant Eutomologist ... P. L. Gui’PY, F.E.S. 

.... , , . ( L. A. Bkunton. 

Agricultural Inspectors •| j, p,,itmmer. 

Laboratory Assistant ... H. Faram’iolo fJnr.) 
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List of Staffs of Colonial Elstablishments.—(Conetnu^d.) 


GRENADA. 

Agricui.tltrai. Department. 

Board. 

One other official member and six members of the Agricul¬ 
tural and CommertMal Society, appointed by the Governor. 

Staff. 

Superintendent of AKrieulture .. 

Agricultural Instructor ... ... GkoRGR P. BRANCH. 

Junior Assistant ... .. L. J. Bertrand. 

Foreman, Botanic Station ... J. C. Callender. 


ST. VINCENT. 

BotavMi and Agricultural Experiment Stations and Education. 
Agricultural Sup’dent ... W. N. Sands. 

Assistant SupVlent ... F. Birkinhhaw. 

Clerical -^sfeistant .. L. W. Browne. 

Foreman . ... 11. John. 

Assistant Master.. .. 8. L. Moseley. 

Veterinary Surgeon C. P. Stoutb, D.V.S 

Manager, Cotton 1 q 

Ginnery j ^ 

ST. LUciZ 

Botanic and A g^'icultural Experiment Stations and Education. 
Agricultural Sup’dent ... ... J. C. Moore. 

Assistant Sup’dent . . ... A. J. Brooks. 

Junr. Tnstr. and Overseer, Expt. Sta. ... R. W. Niles. 

Foreman, Bot. Stn. . M. A. Lawrence. 

Copyist . N. Rawlins. 

LKEWARD ISLANDS. 

Government Chemist and) Harold A. Tempany, B.Sc 
S upt. of Agriculture / (Lond.), F.I.O., F.C.S. 
Assistant Chemist . . V. M. WEiii, B.Sc. (Lond.) 

Junior Assistant ... ... R. E. Kelsick. 


DOMINICA. 

Botanic and Agricultural Experiment Stations and Education. 

Curator . Joseph Jones. 

Assistant Curator ... G. A. Jones. 

Foreman . J. P. Baptiste. 

Overseer .G. de Laciibvotibr. 

Clerical Assistant . . A. f). Thorpe. 

Agl. and Sci. Master ... H. VVatbrland. 

ANTIGUA. 

Botanic and Agricultural Experiment Stations and Education. 

Curator . Thomas Jackson. 

Assistants for Agricultur-\ C. A. Gomes 
al Experiments J S. V. AthillJ 
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List of Staffs of Oolonial Establishm ents , -- {Concluded ,) 

MONTSERRAT. 

Botanic Station, 

Curator .. VV. Robson. 

ST. KITTS-NEVIS. 

Botanic and Agricultural Hxpe^'imcni SiatiotiH and Education. 

Agricultural Sup’dent ... F. R. Shepiiebd. 

Foreman. ... P. O. Webster. 

} W. 1. lIowKM. 

VIRGIN ISLANDS. 

Agricultural Instructor... W. C. Ffsheock 
BRITISH HONDURAS. 

Botanic Station. 

Curator. Eugbnk Campbell. 


JAMAICA. 

Department op Agriculture. 


Director and Island Chemist ... The Hon, H. H. Cousins, 

M.A. (Oxon.), F.C.S. 


Siipt. of Hope, Hill Parade \ 

and Castleton Gardens i 

Supt. of King’s House Gardens 
Clerk at Head Oflice 
Librarian and Typist ... 


WiiJJAM Harris, F.L.S- 

W. J. Thompson. 

G. A. T. Stockhausen. 
Miss 11. A. Wood. 


Gather nmen t La. boro lory . 

Deputy Island Chemist .. ... R. Simmons, A.l.C. 

Assistant Chemist ... ... -- 

Junior Assistant ... ... F. A. Thompson. 


Agricultural Education and Experhnenfti, 

Bacteriologist aiifl \ H, H. StJOTT, M.R.C.S., 

Fermentation Chemist / L.R.C.P. 

Superintendent of Sugar-cane ) pri^ival W. Murray 
Experiments i 

Sugar Chemist . Ib S. Mapttnez. 

Distiller .H. A. Thompson. 

Lecturer in Agricultural Science K. J. Wortley, t .C.S. 
Instructor in Practical Agri- \ TAViiOR. 

culture / ’ ’ 

Head Master, Hope Industrial \ Palmer. 

School i 

Agricultural Travelling In- | William CradwiokI 
structors I Jambs Briscob. 

Secretary, Agricultural Society John Baroi.ay 
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INDEX 


A. 

Agricultural activities in Trini¬ 
dad, 137. 

— and Industrial Exhibition, 
Trinidad, 255. 

— Conference, 1912, 97-580, 

— -, closing of, 268. 

-, delegates at. 98. 

-, exhibits at, 263 

-, Nomeuclatiue (V)m- 

mittee ,263 

-, opening of, 97. 

-, Pre idential address, 

104. 

— — proceedings and ex¬ 
cursions, 101 

conference^, prooeduie in 
future, 258. 

— - —, usefulness of, 265, 

— secondary education in 
Grenada, 221. 

Agriculture and volcnnic erup¬ 
tions, St. Vincent, 22 

— . peasant, in Grenada, 229 
Alligator t*acao, 81, 

Anthrax, epi/.ootiologv of, 72. 
Antigua, cocoa-nut indnstiy 

in, 503. 

, cocoa-nuts in, 194. 

, lime industry of, 192, 504. 

— molasses, composition of, 89 
—, rubber-growing in, 13, 255. 
—, sugar industry in, 172, 394. 

— , underground uatei-supply 
of, 551. 

—, water-supply of, 198, 530. 
Aphelinus fuseipennis, 183, 

468. 

Arbuckle, J. W . 167, 363. 
Aspidiotiphagus citiinus, 188, 
408. 

Auchinleck, G G., 50, 220. 


B. 

Bailey, S. H , 850. 

Ballou, H. A,. 178, 182,218. 219, 
412. 448, 560. 

Bananas, manurial experi¬ 
ments with, Trinidad, 501. 

Barbados, Bourbon cane in, 
162, 357. 

ctitton indnstiy in. 209 

—, use of fungi on ‘-cale in¬ 
sects, 170, 399. 

Barnard cacao polibher, 156, 
345. 

Bay oil, phenol content, 520 
—, sources and distillation, 

517. 

— rum ill St. Thomas and St. 
Jail, 1 %, 513. 

-, preparation and maiket, 

518. 

Beetles, predaceou®', 457. 

Bengal beans for controlling 
scale insects, 405. 

Bibliography of root diseases 
of permanent crops. 496. 

Black fungus {Myrxanoixim 
Durinei)^ 177, 401, 409. 

Blackbitd, Barbados (Quiscalxis 
fortiro^ti i«), 220 . 

Board of Agriculture, Tiini- 
dad, constitution of, 839. 

Bourbon cane in Barbado-, 

162, 357. 

--Ttinidad, 167, 308. 

Bovell, J. R , 162, 176, 2Q9, 357, 
899. 

British Guiana, cacao experi¬ 
ments in, 350. 

-, rice experiments in, 183, 

570. 

-, rubber in, 247 

- , sugar-cane experiments 

in, 160. 
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Brookst A. X, 194^ 500, S67« 
Brussels Oonveution, resolu¬ 
tion concerning, 158. 

Bud rot of cocoa-nut palm, 
181, 448. 


0 . 


Cacao beetle, methods of trap¬ 
ping, 800. 

— canW, 146, 147, 802, 808. 

— diseases, 142, 277. 

-, bibliography, 800. 

-, list of names and causes, 

279. 

-, popular description of, 

281. 

— experiments in British 
Guiana, 850. 

— flower, structure and polli¬ 
nation of, 156, 347. 

—, grafted in Dominica, 81. 

—, grafting of, 86. 

— insect pests, 149, 310. 

—, list of insects attacking, in 
Trinidad, 819. 

— manurial experiments, 154, 
320. 

— polisher, the Barnard, 156, 
845. 

— spraying, 142, 275. 

Cadet system in Antigua and 
St. Kitts, 20, 220. 

Calabacillo cacao, 82. 

Calosoma calidum (flery ground 
beetle), 452. 

Canadian-West Indian reci¬ 
procity, resolution concern¬ 
ing, 201. 

Carbon, organic, estimation in 
soils, 69. 

Carbonates, estimation in soils, 
69. 

Carmody, Professor, P., 120, 

201 . 

Cassava starch, 197, 527. 

Oastilloa elastica, 14. 

Castillos rubber in Dominica, 
251. 

Oentrix haemorrhoidalis, 217. 

Cephalosporium lecanii (shield 
scale fungus), 176, 177, 178, 
400, 40a 409. 

Chalcie annulata, 219. 


Chrysopus sp., 217, 

-on insects, 176, 177, 408, 

411. 

Cladosporium aphidis, 411. 

— herbarum, 411. 

-, var. aphidis, 411. 

Clarke, Sir F. J., 159.^ 

Cochrane, Hon. T., 200, 
Cocoa-nut industry in Antigua, 

563. 

— manurial experiments, 
Trinidad, 105, 512. 

— palm bud rot, 181, 443. 

— palm insects in Trinidad, 
446. 

Cocoa-nuts in Antigua, 194, 
Oollens, A. E., 240. 

Colour photography, 187. 
Conference dinner, 232. 

Cotton cultivation in St. Vin¬ 
cent, 206. 

—, hybridization of, 214. 

— industry in Barbados, 209. 
-the Leeward Islands, 

7, 209. 

-of Tobago, 210. 

— manurial experiments in 
Tobago, 229. 

-in the Leeward 

Islands, 1 . 

— pests, notes on, 219. 

— plant, insects visiting, 217. 

— pollinatingagencies in Mont¬ 
serrat, 216. 

production and manufac¬ 
ture, 210 . 

— selection in Montserrat, 214. 
Cover crops for controliiog 

scale insects, 405. 

Cows, milking capacities in 
Trinidad, Z3I. 

Cramer, Dr. P. J. S., 205, 255. 
Crown lands in Dominica, 266. 


D. 


Davson, E. R, 256. 

De Verteuil, J., 134, 160, 196, 
220, 820, 861. 512, 564. 

Dielis dorsata, 217. 

Diptera, parasitic and preda¬ 
ceous, 457, 



DiseMei of PlMts:*-- 

AoFoeta4agmtt8 Vilmoritiii 
(blaokaniog of cacao 
beans), 144, 286. 

Arrowroot, burning disease 
of, 484. 

Bacterial diseases of cotton, 
427. 

— rot of onions, 488. 

Black root disease of limes 

(Roaellinia sp.), 189, 430, 
485. 

Bud rot of the cocoa-nut 
palm, 443. 

Burning disease of arrow- 
root, 434. 

Cacao anthracnose {Colleto- 
trichum sp.), 284. 

— beans, blackening of { 

lAcroatalagmua Vilmor^ I 
tm0» 144, 286. | 

— black root disease {Roaell- \ 
inia sp.), 298, 481. 

— brown root disease (ffy- 
menochaete noxia), 299. 

— canker (Phytophthora Fa~ 
heri), 143, 276, 287, 302, 
808, 429. 

— die-back (Thyridaria tar¬ 
da), 289, 429. 

— diseases, fungi causing, 
145, 279. 

— , Eutypa erumpena on, 295. 

—, flowering disease of, 295. 

— horse-hair blight ( Maraa- 
miua equicrinis), 204. 

— pink disease (Corticium 
lilndno fuacum), 293. 

— pod black rot (Thyridaria 
tarda), 480. 

-disease (Colletoirichum 

Cradwickii), 144. 

-diseases, 281. 

-hardening (Colletotrich- 

um luxificum), 289. 

— root diseases, 296, 429, 

— seedling disease (liamu- 
laria necator), 296. 

— — disease (Thyridaria 
tarda), 289. 

— stem diseases, 287. 

— thread blights, 298. 

Cacao white root disease, 297. 

Cercospora personata 

(ground nut leaf spot), 
482. 


Chupon yrilt (Phytophthora 
Faheri), 288. 

Cocoa-nut palm bud rofc, 448. 

Colletotrichnm Oradwiekii 
(cacao pod disease), 144, 

284 

— falcatum (sugar-cane red 
rot), 426. 

— luxiflcum (cacao pod hard¬ 
ening), 286. 

-(Surinam witches’ 

broom disease), 290. 

— sp. (cacao anthracnose), 
284. 

Corticium lilacino-fuscum 
(cacao pink disease), 293. 

Cotton anthracnose (Glomer- 
ella goaaypii), 426. 

—, bacterial diseases of, 427. 

— leaf mildew, 428. 

Diplodia cacaoicola, 189. 

Exoascus Bussei (witches’ 

broom disease Cameroons), 
292. 

Eutypa erumpens on cacao, 
295. 

Flowering disease of cacao, 
295. 

Fomes lucidus, 430. 

Fruit diseases, 464. 

Gloeosporium mangiferae, 
464. 

Glomerella gossypii (cotton 
anthracnose), 426. 

Ground nut leaf spot (Cercoa- 
pora perao'iiata), 432. 

-root disease, 432, 

-rust (Uredo arachidis), 

432. 

Hevea seedling disease, 48.1 

Horse-hair blight of cacao 
(Maraamiua eguicrinia), 
294. 

Hymenochaete noxia (cacao 
brown root disease), 299. 

Jamaica cacao pod disease 
(Colletot'i^hum Crad- 
tvickii), 285. 

Leaf mildew of cotton, 428. 

Lime black root disease 
(RoaeUinia sp.), 430. 

Lime red root disease (Sphae- 
rostilbe ap,), 481. 

— root canker, 480. 

Mais^e root disease, 483. 
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Dkieaaes of Hants, Confd. 

Male cacao, 295* 

Maraemius equicrinie (cacao 
horae^hair blight), 2M. 

— of angar-cane, 425. 

— ap. on sweet potatoes, 481. 

Melanconium eaccbari (sug¬ 
ar cane rind disease), 426. 

Onion bacterial rot, 488. 

Phytophthora Faberi (cacao 
canker) 148, 281, 287, 802, 
308, 429. 

-(chupon wilt), 288. 

-Phytophthora rot, 281. 

Pink disease of cacao (Corti- 
cium lilacino-fvscum), 293. 

Ramularia necator (cacao 
seedling disease). 295. 

Red root disease of limes 
(Sphaeroattble Bp.) 189, 481, 
490. 

Root canker, 189, 493. 

— diseases of permanent 
crops, 188, 479. 

Rosellinia sp. (black root 
disease), 189, 485. 

— — on castilloa, 431. 

-on limes, 430. 

Seedling disease of cacao 

{Ramularia necator)^ 295. 

Sereh disease, 554. 

Sphaerostible sp. on limes, 
481. 

-(red root disease), 189 

490 

Sugar-cane red rot {Colleto- 
trichum faloatum), 426 

— rind disease {Mflanco- 
nium sacchari), 426. 

— root disease {Maras- 
mius sp.), 425, 

Sweet potato root disease 
{Marasmius sp.), 841. 

Thread blights of cacao, 293, 
430. 4 

Thyridaria rot {Thyrid^ria 
tarda), 189, 283, 296,429, 
483. 

— tarda (cacao die-back), 
289,429. 

-(cacao pod black rot 

480. 

Thyridaria rot (cacao stem 
disease), 289. 

-, synonyms of, 144. 


Uredo araehidis (gronnd imt 

rust), 482. 

White root disease, 188, 480. 

Witches’ broom disease, 
Cameroons {EoGoascus Bus- 
set), 292. 

-disease, Surinam {Col- 

letotrichum luxiflcum), 290. 

Yam tuber disease, 482. 

Dominica, Castilloa rubber in, 

251. 

— Crown lands, 266. 

— , grafted cacao in, 81. 

—, rubber trees in, 16 


B. 

Entomological Committee, 
West Indian, report of, 201. 
— Research Committee, 259. 
Essed, E., 146, 302, 808. 

Evans, P., 253. 

Everington, E., 197, 527. 
Exhibits at the Agricultural 
Conference, 1912, 208. 
Eye-buds, kindsfound in sugar¬ 
cane, 170, 385. 


P. 


j False bay tree, 515. 

Ficus elastica in Dominica, 18. 
Fiery ground beetle {Calosoma 
calidum), 452. 

Fishlock, W. C., 196, 518. 
Forastero cacao, 82. 

Fredholm, Dr. A.. 147, 226. 
Forest Conservancy in Trini¬ 
dad, 266. 

Freeman, W. G., 187, 222. 
Friability of soil, 61. 

Fruit diseases, 184, 464. 

Fungi attacking the purple and 
white scales, 403. 

— causing cacao diseases, 279. 
—effectiveness in controlling 

scale insects, 408. 

— controlling scale insects, 
details of, 409. 

— on the croton bug, 176. 

—, parasitic, artificial encour¬ 
agement of, 406. 

—, —, hosts oft 409. 
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Oordoii*Gk>rdon, W,, 267. 
Grafting cacao, 86 
Qreenhalgh, N., 190,498. 
Grenada, peasant agriculture 
in, 229. 

Gueguen, F. 286. 

Guppy, P. L., 149, 810. 

H. I 

Habitat of insect parasites, 
458. 

Hall, H. H., 89. I 

Harrison, Professor J. B., 149, j 

160, 188, 247, 850, 570. 1 

Hevea brasiliensis, 14. 

Higher agricultural education, 
need for, in the West Indies, 
226. 

Hill, A. W., 265. 

Horses, profitable breeding of, 
281. 

Hybridization of cotton, 214. 
Hymenoptera, parastic, taken 
in Montserrat, 454. 

—, predaceous, 456. 
Hypochrella oxyspora, 177, 
403, 410, 434. 

I. 

Insect parasites and their 
habitat, 458. 

-hosts, 453. 

-of scale insects, 182, 148* 

Insect Pests :— , 

Alabama argillacea (cotton! 

worm), 219, 414, 450, 461.1 
Aleyrodes citri (white fly), 
450. 

Ambrosia beetle {Xylehorus 
perforana)^ 447. 
Anastrepba serpentina i^fruit 
fly). 421. 

Anthonomus grand is (cotton 
boll weevil), 218. 

Aphis gossypii (cotton aphis), 
418. 

— Symphytum, 411. 
Aspidiotus destructor (Bour¬ 
bon aspidiotus), 447, 568. 

— perniciosus (San Jos^ 
scale), 462. 

— sp. on sugar-cane, 889. 
Azteoa chartifex, 447. 


Barnacle wax scale (Cero- 
plaatea (drripediformiB)^ 
458. 

Bearded weevil (Rhina 6ar- 
birostria), 446. 

Bourbon aspidiotus {Aapi- 
diotus destructor), 447, 568. 

Brassolis sophorae (cocoa-nut 
butterfly), 447. 

Brown shield scale (Saisaetia 
hemisphaerica), 176. 

Cacao beetle (Steiraatoma 
depreaaum), 149, 310, 419. 

-, food plants of, 141, 

149, 810. 

— leaf-eating beetles, 151, 
818. 

— mealy-bug, 420. 

— scale insects, 420. 

— thrips {Helioihripa rubro- 
cinctua), 151, 317, 419. 

Caligo saltiis, 891. 

Cane fly {Stenocranus 
[Delphax] aaccharivora), 
890, 418. 

Castnia liens (giant moth 
borer), 388. 

Caterpillar on ground nuts, 
424. 

Caterpillars on green dress¬ 
ings, 423, 424. 

— on onions, 424. 

Ceroplastes cirrlpediformis 
(barnacle wax scale), 458. 

Chionaspis citri (snow scale), 
420, 421, 425, 561. 

Chrysomphalus aurantii 
(orange-red scale), 421. 

Cirphis hiimidicola, 391. 

Coccidae on cocoa-nut palm, 
Trinidad, 447. 

Coccus viridis (green scale), 
429, 420. 561. 

Cocoa-nut palm beetles, 182, 
448. 

— butterfly (Brasaolia sopho¬ 
rae), 447. 

—palm insects in Trinidad, 
182, 446. 

-leaf insects, 182, 447. 

-stem borers, 182, 446. 

Contarinia gossypii (cotton 
flower-bud maggot), 219, 
417. 



tnseot Pests, Cmfd 

Ck)rn ear worm {Laphygtna 
frugiperda), 424. 

Cotton aphis {Aphis gossy- 
pii), 418. 

— black scale {Saissetia 
nigra), 220, 450, 451, 460, 
461, 561. 

— boll weevil {Anihonomtta 
grandis), 218. 

-worm {Heliothis obao- 

leta), 415 

—flower-bud maggot (Con- 
tarinia gossyptt), 210, 417. 

— leaf-blister mite {Erio~ 
phyes gosaypit), 417. 

— scale insects, 416. 

— Stainers (Dyadercua spp.) 
415. 

— worm (Alabama argilla- 
cea), 210, 414, 450,461. 

Cottony cushion scale (leerya 
purchaai), 440. 

Cryptorhynchus batatae 
(sweet potato scarabee), 
422 

Cot worms on cotton, 410. 

Diaprepes abbreviatus (sugar¬ 
cane root borer). 413. 

Diatraea saccharalis (sugar¬ 
cane moth borer), 412, 450, 
401. 

Dysdercus spp. (cotton stain- 
ets), 415. 

Epicaerus ravid. 422. 

Froghopper of sugar-cane 
(Tomaapia sp.), 171, 380. 

Fruit fly (Anaatrepha aerpen- 
Una), 421. 

Giant moth borer (Caatnia 
lieua), 888. 

Gipsy moth (Porthretia dia- 
par), 461. 

Glassy star scale (Vinaonia 
ateUifera), 447. 

Green bug (Nezara viridula), 
418. I 

—• fly on pigeon peas, 428. 

— scale (Coocua viridia), 420, 
421, 661. 

Heliothis obsolete (cotton 
boll worm), 415. 

Heliothrips rubrociuctus 
(cacao thrips), 151, 817.419. 


Horiola spp. (podhorowi), 
151, 818. 

Tcerya rnontserratmtsis, 447. 

— purchasi (cottony cushion 
scale), 440. 

Insect pests, prevalence in 
Windward and Leeward 
Islands, 170. 

Insects affecting cacao, Trini¬ 
dad, 810. 

Lace-bugs on egg plant, 424. 

Lantana bug (Ortheeia »n- 
aignia), 421. 

Laphygma frugiperda (com 
ear worm), 424. 

Lepidosaphes beckii (purple 
scale), 420, 421, 560. 

Leptostylus praemorsus 
(lime bark borer), 421. 

Mealy-bugs on ground nuts, 
424. 

— shield scale (Pulvinaria 
pyriformia), 561. 

Metamasius spp., 889, 447. 

Mites on house-fly, 424. 

Neoconocephalus guttatus, 
801. 

Nezara viridula (green bug), 
418. 

Oleander shield scale (Saia- 
aeha oleae), 450, 452, 458, 
460, 561. 

Onion thrips, 424. 

Orange red scale (Chryaom- 
phalua aurantii), 421. 

— snow scale (Chionaapia 
citri), 420, 421, 561. 

Ormonis sp., 422. 

Orthezia insignis (Lantana 
bug), 421. 

Palm weevil (Bhynchophorua 
palmarum), 880, 446. 

Phytoptus oleivorus (rust 
mite), 422. 

Podhoppers (Horiola spp.), 
151, 818. 

Porthretia dispar (gipsy 
moth), 451. 

Protoparce cingulata (sweet 
potato caterpillar), 428, 
450. 

Pseudococcus calceolariae, 
801. 

saoohari, 891. 
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Insect Pests, ContVd 

PsetidooooGUs sp (sugar-cane 
mealy-bug), 414. 

. Pulvinaria pyrlformis (mealy 
shield scale), 561. I 

sp. on sugar-cane, 801. 

Purple scale {Lepidosaphea 
heckii), 420, 421, 560. 

Red scale {Selenaapidua ar- 
ti(mlatus\ 420. 

^ spider on green dressings, 
428. 

-sweet potato, 428. 

Bemigia repanda (striped 
grass looper), 391. 

Bhina barbirostris (bearded 
weevil), 446. 

Bbodobaenus sp. attacking 
cocoa-nut palm, 447. 

Rhynchophorus palinarum 
(palm weevil). 389, 446. 

Rust mite (Phyioptua olei- 
vonia), 422. 

Saissetia haemisphaerica 
(brown shield scale) 176. 

— nigra (cotton black scale), 
220, 450, 451,460,461,561. 

— oleae (Oleander shield 
scale), 450, 452, 458, 460, 
561. 

San Jos4 scale (Aspidiotus 
pemicioaua), 462. 

Scale insects and insect para¬ 
sites, 183. 

-on fruit trees, 425. 

-limes, St Lucia, 47. 

-rubber, 422. 

-sugar cane, Trini¬ 
dad, 891. 

Selenaspidus articulatus (red 
scale), 420. 

Shot borer (Xyleborus per- 
forann), 889. 

Sphenophorus sericeus 
(sugar-cane weevil borer), 
413. 

Stenocranus fDelphax] sac- 
charivora (cane fly), 390, 
413. 

Steirastoma depressum 
(cacao beetle), 149, 810, 
419. 

Striped grass looper {Pemi- 
gia repanda), 891. 


Sugar-cane borers in Trini¬ 
dad, 171, 888. 

— froghopper (Tomaapia 
varia), 171, 389. 

Sugar-cane leaf insects, 171, 
390. 

— mealy-bug (Paeudococcua 
spp.), 414. 

— moth borer (Diatraea 
aaccharalia), 412, 450, 461. 

— root borer {Diaprepea 
ohbrevinfus), 413. 

— scale insects, Trinidad, 
891. 

— weevil borer (Spheno- 
phorua aericeua), 413. 

Sweet potato caterpillar 
(Proioparce cmgula ta), 
423, 450. 

— — scarabee {Cryptorhyn- 
chua batatae), 422. 

Termites on sugar-cane, 180, 
413. 

Thermesia gemmatalis (wool¬ 
ly pyrol moth), 423. 

Thrips on sweet potato 423. 
Tomaspis lepidior, 390. 

— po^stica, 390. 

— varia (sugar-cane frog- 
hopper, Trinidad), 390. 

Vinsonia stellifera (glassy 
star scale), 447. 

White fly (Aleyrodea citri), 
450. 

Woolly pyrol moth {Ther¬ 
mesia gemmataJia), 423. 
Xyleborus perforans (ambro¬ 
sia beetle), 447. 

-(shot borer), 389. 

Insect pests and diseases, pre¬ 
valence in Windward and 
Leeward Islands, 178, 412. 

-of the Lesser Antilles, 

221 . 

Insects, utilization of parasitic 
and predaceous, 460. 


J. 

Jack Spaniard (Pohatea annu- 
laris), 217, 462. 

Jackson, T., 192, 194, 504, 563. 
Jones, D. H., 22L 
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Jones, Q. A., 157, 193, 2Sf, 817, Molasses, detevmioatioa of 
506. water content, 89, 174.* 


Jones, Hon. B. H., 256, 258. 

Jones J., 16,81, 155, 156, 266. 

L. 

Latly-birds and other predace¬ 
ous beetles, 457. 

— parasitic on scale insects, 452. 

r^iatnont, Norman, 256. 

Leechman, A., 255. 

Leeward Islands, cotton experi¬ 
ments in, 1 . 

-, — industry in, 7, 209. 

-, sugar-cane experiments 

in, 168 . 

Le Hunte, Sir George R., 97. 

Lemon HI la, 515. 

Lime fruits, acid content of, 
19 ^ 50(). 

— fruit, development of, 194, 
509. 

— indu^'try in 8 t. Lucia, 44. 

— — of Antigua, 192, 504. 

— juice concentration experi¬ 
ments, 185, 465. 

-extraction by milling, 

186, 478. 

— oiN, expre'-sed and distilled, 
190, 498. 

— properties of, 499. 

— skin«a, determination of acid 
in, 478. 

Limettin, 503. 

Liinonine 502. 

M 

McCouuel, J. W., 210. 

MacIntyre, J. O., 185, 465. 

Mango, artificial cross-fertili¬ 
zation of, 567. 

Manihot spp., 15. 

Marshall, G. A. K.,259. 

Marsland, W., 215. 

Megacbiie sp., 217. 

Megass, estimation of moisture 
in, 171, 891. 

Mendelian hypothesis, 368, 

Mendelism and the sugar-cane, 
168, 365. 

Milking capacities of cows, 
Trinidad, 231. 


—, composition of, from Aliti* 
gua and St Kitts-Nevis, 89. 

Monkey cacao, 87. 

Montserrat, cotton selection in, 
214. 

Moore, J. C., 33, 44, 845. 

Moth, attacking Saissetia oleae^ 
452. 

Myriangiun Duriaei, 177, 403, 
409. 

N. 

Nomenclature Committee, re¬ 
port of, 263. 

O. 

Ophionectria coccicola (white- 
headed fungus), 176,177,400, 
408, 409 


P. 

Para rubber cultivation, 253. 

-in Dominica, 16. 

Parasites attacking cotton 
worm, 462. 

Parasitic fungi, descriptions of, 
408 

-, hosts of, 409, 

— Uymenoptera taken in 
Montserrat, 454. 

Parker, C. Sand bach, 158, 201 

Pearson, H. C. 250. 

Pests and diseases, tables show¬ 
ing occurrence of, 486. 

Phoina sp., 176. 

Pimenta acris, synonyms of 
515. 

Plants collected in devastated 
area, St. Vincent, 82, 83. 

Polistes annularis (Jack Span¬ 
iard), 217, 462. 

Publications, agricultural in 
Trinidad, 185. 


a 

Quiscaltw fortirostria (Barba¬ 
dos blackbird), 220. 
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Eed 9f>ider {Tetranychua telari^ 
Ut)y 418. 

— headed fungus (Sphaero$tilbe 
co€Cophila)i 176, 177, 400, 402, 
403, 408, 42 s 422* 

Report of the Trinidad Com¬ 
mittee on Agricultural 
Education, 222. 

Rice experiments in British 
Guiana, 188, 570. 

Hobson, W., 197, 214, 210, 521. 

Rogers, C, 8., 266. 

Hoot diseases of permanent 
crops, 188, 479. 

-, bibliography of, 

496. 

Rorer, J. B.. 187, 142, 181, 184, 
443, 464. 

Rubber cultivation, 205. 

— experiments in Trinidad and 
Tobago, 246. 

—, future of West Indian, 250. 

— growing in Antigua, 13,255. 

— in British Guiana, 247. 

— trees in Dominica, 16. 


S. 


Sahasrabuddhe, G. N., 170,378. 
St. Jan, bay rum in, 196, 513. 
St. Kitts-Nevis molasses, com¬ 
position of, 89. 

-, sugar industry in, 172, 

394, 

St. Luc/ia, principal agricultu¬ 
ral industries, 40. 

-, agricultural land in, 34. 

-and its agriculture, 33, 

-Crown lands alienated, 

36. 

-, lime industry in, 44. 

-, map of, facing p. 84, 

-^ — showing areas of cul¬ 
tivation, facing p. 39. I 

— —,-Crown lauds, fac¬ 

ing p. 38. 

-^-rainfall, facing p. 35. 

St. Thomas, bay rum in, 196, 
513. 

St. Vincent, cotton cultivation 
in, 206. 

-, revival of agriculture 

after volcanic eruptions, 22. 


Sands, W. N., 22, 206. 

Scale insects and their insect 
parasites, 182, 448. 

-, cover crops for controll¬ 
ing, 405. 

-, efTectiveness of fungi in 

controlling, 403. 

-, fungus parasites of, 177, 

403. 

— , report on observations 
on, 560. 

-, use of fungi on, Bar¬ 
bados, 176, 399. 

Scleroderris gigaspora, 409. 

Scutellista cyanea, 183. 

Sereh, possible existence in 

I Trinidad, 554. 

Shannon, Dr. J. L, 231. 

Shepherd, F. K., 172, 394. 

Shield scale fungus {Cephalos- 
porium lecanii), 176, 177, 178, 
400, 403, 409. 

Shrewsbury, IF. S., 231. 

Shrinkage in soils, 50. 

Simpson, S., 228. 

Soil, estimation of certain phy¬ 
sical properties, 50. 

— shrinkage, 50. 

—, estimation of carbonates 
and carbon in, 69. 

—, friability of, 6l. 

South, F, W., 142, 168,177,178, 
188, 277, 365, 403, 425, 479. 

Species and varieties, origin by 
mutations, 381. 

Sphareostilbe coccophiJa (red¬ 
headed fungus), 176,177, 400, 
402, 403, 408, 

Sporotrichum sp., 41C. 

Spraying cacao, 142, 275. 

Starcli from cassava, 197, 527. 

Stock farm, Trinidad, excur¬ 
sion to, 230. 

Stockdale, F. A., 350, 570. 

Stockman, S., 72. 

Sturmia distincta, 450 

Sugar-cane and Mendelism, 168, 
365. 

—, Bourbon in Barbados, 162, 
357. 

•— description, method for, 882. 

— experiments in British Gui¬ 
ana, 160. 

-the Leeward Islands, 

163. 



Sugapvoane experiments in 
Trinidad and Tobago, 16D, 
361, ' 

— insects in Trinidad, 171,388. 

—, kinds of eye-buds in, 170,885. 

Sugar*canes, classification of, 

170, 878. 

Qngar industry in Antigua, 172, 
801 

-St, Kitts^Nevis, 172, 

894. 

Sweet potatoes, classification 
of, 197, 521., 

Synonyms of fungi causing! 
cacao diseases, 279. 

T. 

Telegrapbic service between 
Canada and the West Indies, 
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Telenomus sp., 219. 
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Tetranyohus telarlus (red spi¬ 
der), 418. 
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— bicolor, 87. 

— Cacao, 81. 

— pentagona, 81. 

Thornton T., 210, 214, 

Tobago, cotton industry of, 

210 . 

—, — manurial experiments in, 

220 . 

Trade Commissioner in Canada, 
proposal for, 175. 

-^ resolution concern¬ 
ing, 256 

Trees in forest plantations, 
Trinidad, 266. ^ 

Trichogramma pretiosa, 219, 
450, 461. 

Trinidad, agricultural activi¬ 
ties in, 187. 

—, — publications in, 185. 

— and Tobago, agricultural 
progress in, 126. 

— Board of Agriculture, cacao 
experiments under, 839. 

-, constitution of, 889. 
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167, 868. ^ 

—, cocoa-nut manurial experi<- 
ments in, 195, 512. 

—, — palm insects in, 446. 

—, forest conservancy in, 266. 
—, manurial experiments with 
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—, rubber experiments in, 246. 
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